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tific  skill.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  routes  of  the  difierent  years 
very  rarely  coincide. — The  other  maps  also  are  republished; 
that  of  Sinai  with  some  corrections ;  and  the  interior  of  Je- 
rusalem is  given  according  to  the  Plans  of  Tobler  and  the  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

In  the  Index  of  Arabic  Names  and  Words,  the  Arabic  letters 
have  not  been  employed.  These  are  sometimes  important  to 
the  scholar ;  but  never  to  the  great  mass  of  general  readers. 
Yet  the  system  of  notation  in  respect  to  Arabic  names  will  be 
found  sufficient,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  indicate  to  scholars  the 
proper  Arabic  letters ;  and  iihis  is  stricdy  all  that  is  required. 
This  notation,  however,  is  fully  carried  out  only  in  the  Index 
of  Arabic  Names  and  Words. — The  slight  variations  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  several  names,  bave  arisen  from  like 
variations  in  the  popular  pronunciation. 

For  an  ezpo^on  of  the  system  of  notation  above-mentioned, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  spedfications  immediately  follow* 
ing  the  Preface  in  the  new  edition  of  the  former  Besearches, 
Tol.  I ;  as  also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Arabic,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  edition,  Vol.  III.  pp.  89-111, 

With  this  volume  closes,  of  course,  the  record  of  my  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  principles  according 
to  which  it  has  been  prepared,  are  the  same  with  those,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work.  If  it  shall  be  deemed  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  work,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  To  these 
my  BiBiJCAL  Sesbaboheb  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
yeairs  of  preparation,  and  of  peisonal  travels  in  18S8  and  1853, 
I  can  hope  to  add  nothing  more.  The  work  is  now  published 
as  a  whole,  and  in  a  permanent  form. 

The  great  object  of  all  these  travels  and  labours  has  been,  as 
formerly  announced,  to  collect  materials  "for  the  preparation 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  physical  and  historical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land."  To  this  work,  so  much  needed,  should  my 
life  and  health  be  spared,  I  hope  speedily  to  address  myself. 

With  the  renewed  expression  ^f  humble  gratitude  to  God, 
the  author  here  takes  leave  of  his  work ;  praying  tiiat  Hk,  who 
has  thus  permitted  it  to  be  completed,  wiU  continue  to  make  it 
useful  for  the  furtherance  of  His  truth. 
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119.  No  trace  of  ancient  parement,  119.  Tun  off  to  Urn  el-Fahm,  120.  Way  to 
Ya'bnd,  120,  131.  Ya'bvd  lies  on  a  ridge;  fine  plain,  121.  Kfib&lld^  121.  Kefr 
KH  GapttrooHa,  12L  'ArnOMh,  121.  TeU  Dothftn,  Dotken,  12^  Road  IWmi  BdsAn 
and  Jesreel  to  Egypt  paeses  here,  122.  Jose]Ai  cairied  away^  122.  Roman  road 
from  CsMarea  to  SoytliopQlit,  122.  Parties  in  Ya'bnd,  l2^^^ApHl  22ndL  •  Paat  down 
■onihwest  along  tiie  ancient  road,  128.  Leave  it  east  of  Zotta^  and  go  to  'Attll,  124. 
Tnm  up  the  monntain  on  the  N4bnlns  road,  124,  125.  Beir  el-Ghttsib,  Wady  Mj^ssId, 
125.  Wady  Shair,  'Anebia,  125.  TiU  Keram ;  tonte  fn>m  Ni^bnlns  to  Ramkh,  126w 
Follow  up  the  yalley ;  ancient  road  from  Ci&sarea,  126»  Bimln,  sitoation^  126.  B»- 
sin  of  Sebijtstieh,  126.    People  wonld  not  sell  brsad,  121 

Apra  23dL  Way  to  Nabnlns,  127.  Ancient  site,  Dibb4rieh,  128.  Slrike  ov 
former  ronte,  128.  Deir  Sheiaf;  Tell  RA(2dieh,  128.  Lodgings  in  N&bnlns,  128L  Onr 
host  a  leading  Protestant,  129.  Samaatan  priests,  129;  Visit  them  in  their  syaib- 
gqgoe,  129,  130.  Thshr  commentaries  and  titeratare^  18(K  Loan  of  a  volmne  to 
Dr  Smith,  180.  Others  hare  also  mannscripto ;  some  sold,  181.  Thdr  Sabbath,  181. 
Many  foontains;  Gerizim  and  Ebal  alike  cultivated,  181.  Few  antiqnitiei^  181. 
Visil  to  Jacob's  well,  182.  Belfttah ;  road  akog  the  j^ain,  182.  Joseph's  tomb,  188. 
'Askar,  not  %aJbar,  188.— 4pnZ  Zm.  Set  off  on  the  road  to  Ramleh,  188.  RAfldieh, 
188.  Villages;  pass  around  the  shoulder  of  the  mountafai,  184.  Make  of  the  coon- 
try;  Kuriet  ^Tit,  GiUOf  184.  Fei'ata,  Firttthon,  184.  Fundok,  Ksfr  'Abb6sb,  Wady 
Kfinah,  6fXN»b  Xaaaft,  185.  Wady  and  irillage 'AszAn,  186|  186.  Hableh,  186.  VU- 
lages ;  course  of  W.  *AxiJtax  in  the  plain,  186.  Encamp  in  low  ground  south  of  fiab* 
leh,  186.  Our  road  to-day  ancient^  186.  Many  ancient  cisterns,  186,  187.  Sarco- 
phagi, 187.  Ancient  wine-pTess,  187.  Wely  and  view,  187,  188.  Eefr  S&ba,  JaUi- 
jNH^v,  188, 189.    JipUeh,  (Td^ifiSs  £»M  189. 

Apnl2eai,  Setoff  on  the  wi^  to  Ludd,  189.  WadyE&nah,  189.  Wady  Ribfth 
ooming  from  'Akrabeh,  140.  R&s  (BuU'at)  el-**Am,  head  of  the  'Atyeh,  14a  Mejdel 
Y4ba,  140.  Wady  KurAwa,  140.  Damaseus  road,  Neby  Th&ry,  141.  Renthieh,  not 
AnfmaihM,  141,  142.  Ludd,  l^dda,  142.  Set  off  for  Y&lo  by  way  of  el-EubAb,  148. 
Wady 'AtaUah,  14a  el-£nb4b^  on  first  hills,  148.  'Anndbeh,  JMAoaiia&a,  144.  Y&lo, 
belongs  to  the  family  Abu  Ghaush,  144.  The  Mexj  Ibn  'Omeir,  drained  by  W.  'Atal- 
lah,  144,  145.  Fme  crops,  145.  Y&lo  is  anc.  Ai^iUm,  145.  Beit  Mba,  Nobsy  Beth- 
tmnabaf  145.    Kefir,  Ck^Unk,  a  nun  in  die  mountaiDS,  146. 

JprU  27tiL  Start  for  Sik*a,  146.  'AmwAa,  £mmctui,  McepoU$,  146.  Is  this  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament?  147-160.  el-L4tr6n,  a  ruined  fortress,  OatuHbm 
Ikmmmt ».  iom'  LaHnomt,  prob.  ifodta,  150*152.  Wady  »AJy,  152.  Basin  among  hills, 
152.  NiOble  fountain,  153.  Women  bearing  water,  153.  Sur'a,  ZonA,  Samson's 
birthplace;  lies  high,  153.  View,  158.  Wadys  coming  from  the  mountains,  W.  Qhu- 
rAb  and  W.  Ismail;  form  W.  e^OrAr,  158,  154.  ATiUages;  Eesla,  OhMdon,  154. 
Several  roads  to  Jerusalem ;  we  deoide  to  go  by  Kesla  and  Sdba,  154.  Descend  and 
orossW.Ghux&bto'Artftl^l54,155.  Tnm  back  by  Yesh6*a,  155.  Mihair,  155.  Way 
to  Saris,  155,  156.  S4ris,  JSor^  156.  Jerusalem  road,  stony  and  bad,  156.  Euriet 
eU'Enab,  KtryA^urim^  156,  157.  Family  of  Abu  Ghaush,  157.  Way  between  Beth- 
shemeshandKiijath.jearim?  157.  Beit  NOkkaba,  157.  K&stfil,  15&  Descent  into 
the  great  yaUey,  158.  Kfilonia,  Kodm,  Cyon,  158.  'Ain  Elrim,  l^%.^AprU  28eA. 
Way  to  Jenisalem;  Lifta,  158,  159.  Convent  of  the  Cross,  169.  Reach  Y^  gate^ 
159.  Hotel,  Bruderhaus,  159.  Mules  pressed  by  government,  160.^R6sultB  of  our 
journey,  160.    Way  from  Ramleh  to  Jemsalem  by  Beth-4ioron  recommended,  160. 
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JsEusAxtac. — LiroiDKNTs  JLKD  Obskbyatiokb. 
Pages  161-202. 

)  oftiie  tity ;  signs  of  cbatige  axid  improyement,  161.  tnlltix  of  Franks, 
ICly  16t.  Amiiarican  iniasioD  withdrawn,  162.  Still  an  oriental  city ;  its  influence 
«po0  tlM  world,  162.—^^  2M.  Letters ;  Hr  Finn  the  British  consul ;  Dr  McGowan, 
16S.  Jew^  waOing  place ;  remains  of  the  arch,  168.  Southwest  comer  of  Haram ; 
Dimg-gaie  half  open,  164.  Cltj  wall  and  its  junction  with  the  Haram  wall,  164. 
Meafliremeiits,164.~4jBr029lA.  Lodgings  in  the  Brflderhaus,  situation,  164.  Mr  Van 
da  Yeldn,  164.  Open  lot  and  column,'  165.  Bruderhaus,  missbn,  165.  •Bazars,  three 
puallel  streets^  166.  Fkoe  of  Hospital  of  the  knights,  166.  Streets  excavated,  166. 
BassxB  the  same  with  the  ancient  market,  166.  Roman  portal,  St.  Maiy  de  Latina, 
166L  Sains  of  Xenodochium,  167.  Falaee  of  knights  Hospitalers,  remains,  167. 
Tngmeat  of  •  pier,  etc  lj67.  Covered  street  further  north,  167.  Granite  columns 
aear  bj,  once  behmglBg  to  tibe  Pwpykea  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  168.  The  covered 
sfcreet  ia  a  hoDow  way,  169.  A  ridge  of  rock  extends  down  below  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  169.  Vw  dohnrnt,  not  known  to  the  crusaders,  170.  The  alleged 
Pmiajadieimia,  170,  171.  Stnet  leading  to  St  Stephen's  gate,  ascent,  171.  The 
Eec9  Bam,  171,  172.  Supposed  andent  tower,  172.  The  great  reservoir,  172.  Mus- 
lim tomhs  outside,  173.  Eastern  wall  of  Haram,  described,  178^  174.  Southeast  coiw 
Bar,  carved  stones,  174.  Wall  very  iirognlar,  175.  Measurements,  175.  Southern 
van  of  Hannn,  desoibed,  175, 176.  Gateway,  walled  up,  175,  176.  Measurements, 
176L    Chmch  of  St  Aime,  176,  177. 

AfriL  SOeiL  l>r  Barclay's  house  on  Zk)n;  view  of  the  Haram,  etc.  177.  The 
fy  flooth  side,  177.  Damascus  gate,  177.  Bezetha  and  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah 
i  xidge,  177,  17&  A  volley  esters  the  city  east  bf  these  hUls,  178.  Thin 
ridge  along  Uie  dty  wall  north  of  St  Stephen's  gate,  178.  A  Birkeh  on  the  north, 
and  another  near  St  Stephen's  gate,  178.  Search  in  vain  for  traces  of  second  wall,  1 78. 
fi^Hnh  fieueteiy,  178,  179.  American  cemetery;  grave  of  Prof.  FIske,  179.  Traces 
of  snnasfe  third  waD,  179,  180l  Chmch  of  Holy  Sepulchre ;  crypt  of  Joseph  and  Nico- 
denras,  hoM,  sarcophagi,  180.  Its  date?  180-182.  Uterary  Society,  182.  Letter 
fraoi  A«  Samaritan  priest,  182.    Latitude  and  longitude  of  Jerusalem,  188. 

Miaif  ItL  Bain,  188.  Dr  McGowaa  aooompanies  us  to  various  places,  188.  Deep 
•wmraAm  Ifaioa^  rubbish,  188.  The  Send  or  barracks ;  view  frOm  the  roof,  188, 
19L  Tint  the  Klhn  MakAm,  184.  Mosk  el-Mnlawiyeh  on  Besetha,  noble  view,  184. 
OBKs«at  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  siAyterranean  chapel  uncovered,  184, 185.  Accumu- 
UAm  of  mhfaash,  186.  House  of  the  Prussian  *  Diakonissinen,'  185.  Jewish  hospital, 
18ft.  HoBWofAbnSa'4doatfaeHaxBmwa]l,185, 186.  West  wall  of  Ibe  Haram  te^nt;^ 
IM;  187.  Ground  at  nortfaeaat  corner  of  Zion,  187.  The  causeway,  sewers,  187.^ 
M^  8rd!.  Aaoient  waE  west  of  Damascus  gate,  188.  Fragments  of  tkard  waH,  188. 
Toosha  of  Absalom,  James,  and  Zaoharias,  188.  East  wall  of  Haram  irregular,  189. 
SikMDf  189.  Measurement  of  channel  probably  wrongs  189.  Scarped  rodcs  along  the 
Ww«r  TyropoBoo,  189.  Asoent  of  streets  towards  the  north,  19a  Wall  east  of  Damas- 
caa  i^ts,  190.  West  side  of  Bezetha  steep,  190.  Andent  second  wsU,  probable 
eoone  here,  190,  19L    Ecoe  Homo,  19L 

M^  4ih,  Ground  east  of  Danoaseus  gate  outside,  191.  Grotte  de  Coton,  cavern, 
191,  193.    Biiket  dl-Hqjeh,  192.    Ancient  southern  gate  of  temple,  inscription,  192, 
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198.  View  thnmgh  window,  198.  Viait  thttnoiml  of  OlbM^  198.  Sffat  «tJildd 
In  N.  W.  ooner  of  the  dty,  19&  Yialt  at  Ae  Giwk  oonrvnt^  194^  19S.  Eleatlieio. 
polii,  194.  Chi^l  of  CODfltMiiine  and  Helena,  196.  Dome  of  tfia  obnvoli  dMajed, 
195.— i%  <^  Chraimd  aronnd  tba  TAfa  gale,  19«.  N««  adMitM  to  Hipiiieai^  198. 
— Jtfqy  8cft.  Waften  at  Damaacns  gato^  eoDinoD  eiatena,  196»  197.  Ramoar  of  iu»- 
ning  water,  197.  Ciiton  in  chnrfih  of  the  Flagellation^  198.  Convent  of  Copti  and 
Abysaiaiaiia,  196.  Al^rMiiiiui  priait,  199.  CSaten  of  BfUmm.  199.  Sndl  woiaiit 
a]x;honbroworZioa,199.  Porta  fenea,  199, 900.  GennanMvelkf^  800.-0%  IM. 
Visit  the  movndB  of  aahea  north  of  tibe  oily,  901.  Am  Aqr  adiei  ihai  the  i 
temple?  201,202. 


SECTION   V. 

JBnmAUDC--T0P0aBAFBT  ASB 

Pages  908-988. 

Object  in  entering  1900  Oe  difeoatioa,  908.  DhrenWesef  eplaioii,  WH.  Mjm0^ 
Tiew  the  eariiert  one,  204.  Soholan  who  have  adopted  it»  90B,  908.  F^iinti  adnil* 
ted,  208. 

I  THsTmoFaKMiJLm>AxBA,907.  Laqgnageof Joflephna»907.  laihtencei^ 98T 
Nature  of  the  lyropooon^  208.  Plaoe  and  naton  of  Akxa,  208,  909.  Stqpa  down  into 
the  Talley,  209.    City  like  an  amphitheatra,  210.    OlgeellOB,  <two  hiD^' 910,  211. 

XL    Bezbtba,211.    Jooephnaf  deni^on,  21L    fiaftienoei,  219. 

m,  Tiae  Gate  OnouxB,  212.  Same  m  'Qaidan  gate/  218.  VMbcUgr  mmt 
mppione,218.  This  was  the  natural  pontion,  218.  The  north  4da  of  2ioa  w«a  Mr* 
ered  by  the  second  wall,  214,  21&  This  shown  abo  from  flm  wowMunt  of  Jehnf 
inferenoes^  216-217. 

IV.  CovBaB  ov  1HB  SnoHD  Waus,  217.  Not  a  itnd|^  oonns^  917%  Nov 
hjrpotiietical  ooorse,  not  admissiUe,  2ia  Pnbahle  ooona  ftom  Kpplona  to  the  D*. 
masons  gate,  219,  220,    Oom  the  Domasens  gate  to  Antonia,  92a 

V.  Sourmauf  roamoK  om  ran  Habam  abma,  220i  Wailiqg  fbee  and  aoolh* 
west  ooner  ancient^  220^  221.  Ancient  aootfaen  gate,  221.  The  ancient  andi  aai 
bridge,  221.  PassagesofJossphnswhiohMibr  to  the  bridge,  992-194.  Writanwhii 
identify  the  bridge,  224.  Olgeotions  answend»  225^  228<  The  btfi^ge  hid  no  os»« 
nection  with  the  present  cansewa7,228»  227.  F^pobabloanl»|liilyoftho  iBbskraetNB% 
228.    Aiitiqmt3roftbedM»828^229.    BowBed  stonw,  a  PhwiinhMi  fcatwo,  229, 280. 

VL  Thk  F<vn«e  AmoviA,  280.  Eaitter  ftrtnsa  MmH»,  :980.  BabaOt  bf 
Heiod  as  Antonia,  281.  Described,  281.  Its  aonpolia,  981*288.  JSidBnt  of  Iha 
temple  and  Antonia,  288.  Antonk  probably  oooopied  the  wfaole  Mtlhnna  aide  of  the 
temple  ana,  288,  284.  Its  fiMse  was  the  present  deep  resatfoir^  984, 988.  Theaarth 
part  of  the  eastern  HanmwaH  beloved  to  Hi  28&.  Also  the  QoMsn  gatsi  986.  Ser- 
oral  thmgs  explained  lathis  view,  288^  287.  (HiJeotioBB  considered |  north  waU of 
temple  held  not  to  be  oovered,  287.  Siogee  of  the  temple  worn  aU  Aom  te  west  a«i 
northwest,  288-241.    Northern  portioo  as  a  pohit  of  toftMs,  241-J48. 

VH.  Watbbs  of  Jbbusalbk,  248.  Oikom  wee  on  Ae  west»  248-248.  WtB  near 
theHacam,245.    Ezploied  by  Woteott^  248,  248.    ByToUBr»948.    ByDrBanday, 
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aMfc«rAMM^S4»-S5L 

TIIL  aam4mtm,f»h  lV»ib (>rJ2tfba»2Sl, 952.— TonteorawiVvMi, 358,264. 

IZ.  Tbm  Bolt  SaroixsBBi^  254.  Firwnit  ftete  of  the  qiwikfam;  to|K^gniphiral 
•lttBM0»255.  JEDftakritartlBo^,  266-209.  AfQliMlagidiaaxgnmeiift,269.  CiTpt 
flfJoMpbaailQeotan^Sea  Loagtaiiditkmiacfiio  •rail,  261.  like  tnaitiQa  u 
i»  9l6pl■i^  961.  The  two  oompand,  262.  Mr  TmfpmoB^^  bjppotiba^  26a  No 
iorn7V«]neinHM]i;26& 


SECTION   VI. 

XzointtioBB  iBcnc  Jxbdbaxjdc 
FagMSM-280. 

L    SabCimsov  «>  WasfT  BirnBw--JI&v5(L  CVAfwitofilMCk^  School 

«le.284.  2limiali»  Wa47 e^Wttd,  265.  Cnltivatloa of  nMee, 266.  'AJiiTA^265. 
Wa4rA]mwd»265.  'AIn  Haol^  (St  Phil^s),  266.  WelQeh,266.  Wa^yBitdr, 
2661  Biftdr,  JMer,  266.  Tda of  Bitdr, Khirbet etYehH  266,  267.  WatUuiTeU 
tteflteofBeOittf  MZ.  mrtocfaaliiotioeiof  Betlieiv267,268.  NotatBetani]ii,268. 
Pni«lil7]iothm«tBitdr,268,27a  Wu  H  at  Betfad  ?  270^  271^Betiini  I7  We- 
]qflb,271.    jMin»271.    'Ain  Kftrim,  £araM»  Oman,  272.    Raaoh  Jerankm,  272. 

JL  Ezcinnaw  «D  nABHBBBOS^-afiv7li.  BoadtoBethleham  aadBehJI^ 
272L  al-Kba]iiKiiotaBamabt278.  Raohara  tomb^  278,  AnoiBnt  aqnednoti  padb* 
mad  atanaiv  ^7&  Aqaadiiot  from  tba  Poola,  272.  trtAa,  Eka»,  278.  Heahnlbm'a 
fShge,  ^4.  Aznaiicans  274.  Solomon'a  poola^  274.  Habnm  zoad»  274,  275.  Ba- 
nSkJ^  AnaoM,  275.  Wady  'Airttb^  Kfifb,  275.  Our  road  iha  aamaaa  ftrmerljr, 
276w  Aaoend  a  TeB,  276.  Beit  S^  iMUvr,  276,  277.  .'Ain  adh-Dbirwah,  277, 
278L  A  traditiooal  St  Pliilip't,  27&  l^rooeed  to  eiuB&xneh,  n<rf;  Jtano*  ^  Oa  micA, 
S78-S80.  Ibnniaaaae  fomidatu»ii»  hoiue  of  Abraham,  278^260.  Beit  'Aiuftn,  BeA^ 
Madb280^281.  Way  to  HalhAl,  fine  tillage^  281.  HalUU,  ITaOK  281, 282.— i%  8A 
Way  Ipy  Bait  Ummar,  282,  288.  JedAr,  Oedot,  288.  Wady  'Azrfib,  Wady  Shnkheit, 
S88L  Bat  SaUrieb,  BdkmkiHa^  288,  284.  Way  to  el-Khftdr  (St  Geoige},  284^ 
285.    Branch  oonrent,  285.    Way  to  BetUehem  and  Jaraaalen,  285. 


SECTION  VII. 

Fbom  JiBimaxaii  ko  Bbbav. 
Pagw  286^885. 

f  l(Mt  Bepartnra  froia  fbe  <%,  ^86.  Valley  of  Jahoahi^pliat  and  first  aaoent, 
jUn,  28a  Seoond  awent,  JSkxpm,  28a  Befleefttonfl,  28a  TnleQ  el-F^ 
Bniiiad  Sbla,  er-BIm,  BamA,  287.  *Almit,  AkmtA,  287.  BQsmeh, 
lUk/bt  ^^AmUSkah,  287,  28a  Xfaitbet  tH-B^ty^  288.  Jeba',  Mo,  288.  Wady 
SbMii^  aeaae  of  JonaAnf a  ndwfiBza,  289.  MBkboA^  JAteni,  288.r.lfiV  lUA. 
Vigl»Bfc«aH»^    WtaBBnte, ittMMm^Oa    WiqrtoTM^ibdh,29a    DeirJerftr, 

Vox.,  m.— B 


XIV  COKTENTS. 

S90.  Unexplored  i^on;  way  to  Kefr  MUik,  S90,  291.  Kefir  MfHk,  291.  Wadjr 
Mtthkny  or  'Ai\Jeh,  291.  S&mieh,  291.  d-Mngtudjir,  292.  Daomeli,  JSAmio,  292, 
298.  Tiew  over  the  Gh6r,  298.  Ktbm  Sttrtebeli,  29S^  294.  Yilley  of  the  Jordan, 
wild  lilllB,  298,  291 

M<i9l2tk,  WajtoM^del,deepWiid7Biinheb,290.  M^el,  JTo^db^MMia^  29S^ 
'Ain  TAna,  7%«aA,  295.  'Aknbeh,  iicniN;  298.  lies  on  a  wateMhed,  296L  YlnAn, 
/anon,  297.  Way  to  NAbnloB,  297,  29a  Beit  Digan,  BeA-xiyai,  SAUm,  298:  FlidA 
of  S&Iim,  298,  299.  Water-bed  of  the  M«khna  enten  it,  299.  Deftieh  and  othtt 
fonntaina,  299.  Monnda  of  aahei^  299.  Charaoter  of  the  region  jnat  explored,  299, 
800.    Meet  with  Mr  W.Diok8on,80a    Mr  Van  de  Yelde,  800. 

Magf  180.  Plan  to  viait  the  GhAr,  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  travelling  wHih  na,  800. 
'Aabur,  800.  YiDagea,  801.  Northern  prokn^gation  of  the  MQhhna,  801.  Wady 
BidAn,  deep  valley  and  chaam,  801.  Baain  of  the  FAif  a,  801.  Aaoend  to  TttllAiah, 
TIrmk,  802,  808.  Way  to  Bnij  el-^FbTa,  old  mOl,  808.  Begion  of  the  FAif a,  weU 
watered  andfertOe,  804.    TeU  'Abd  el-Kldir,  ArxMtm,  804.    Beach  TthSm,  TMea, 

806.  'Ainib,  not  ^Akm,  80S.  Way  to  T^yft^,  808.  Jewiah  aepnlchze,  807.  Teyi- 
air,  806.    Roman  road,  808.— ir<y  14lA.    Tnmbled  for  a  guide;  ShnUi  from  TAbIa, 

807.  Kflar  el-BOlih,  807,  808.  Overagainat  Kfll*at  er-Rftb&d,  808.  Warn  aalt 
springa,  80a  Khirbet  MAlih,  Coabitf  808,  809.  Wady  and  rain  eah-Sh&kk,  809. 
Gentle  descent  to  the  Ghftr,  linea  of  hilla,  809.  Sikftt,  SueooA,  809,  810.  Telia  in 
ai^^t,  fomxtain,  810.  Noticea,  810-812.  Way  through  the  GhAr,  fertiHty,  812,  818. 
»Ain  el-Beida,  818.  Land  tilled  by  the  people  of  TftbAa,  818.  Berdela,  814.  'Ain 
Mak-hfii,  harveat  aoene,  814.  Wadya  and  roina  in  Gilboa,  814.  Arrangementa  for 
an  excnraion  to  Pella,  816» 

Magf  160.  Eariy  atart ;  way  to  flie  Jordan,  818,  816.  Ford  of  the  Jordan,  iaUmd^ 
816.  Way  to  Wady  TAbia,  816.  Snntmnded  by  armed  peaaants  from  F&nOi,  816. 
Yidt  their  encampment^  breaiiaat,  817.  Croaa  Wady  Tibia,  and  aaoend  by  a  amaller 
Wady,  817.  Oaka  of  Baahan,  817.  Wide  ^w,  817,  818.  NoUe  fielda  of  wheats 
8ia  Kefr  AbO,  818.  Rnfaia  el-Maklftb  and  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Tibia,  819.  The  lat- 
ter  probably  Jabetk-^aead,  819.  Notioea^  819,  820.  Way  down  the  monntidn,  82a 
Rmna  of  Fahil,  POa,  820-822.  Notioea,  822-824.  Tiibfikah,  teixaoe,  821,  825. 
Fording  plaoeaof  the  Jordan ;  guide  leada  the  horaei^  825.  Way  to  BeiaAn,  825,  826. 
People  of  Beiaftn  oppreaeed  by  Hie  Bedawhi,  826. 

BnsAN,  rituadon  on  brow  between  tiie  GhAr  and  valley  of  Jeoneel,  826^  827.  Four 
brooka  of  water,  827.  Begion  volcanic,  828.  Roina  extennve,  many  oolnmna,  828. 
The  TeU,  828,  829.  Anc  Betk-Oem  and  StyOtpclk,  829,  880.  Source  of  the  latter 
name,  880.    Hlatorioal  Notioea,  880-882. 

Saum  AMD  JEvov,  not  found,  888.— Thx  GbAb,  genexil  oharutar,  888,  884.  Di- 
vided by  E&m  Sfixtabeh,  884.  The  northern  portion  well  watered  and  culthrated  in 
parte,  884, 885. 


SECTION    VIII. 

Froic  Bbbah  to  Hasbiitsq. 
P&gQ6  880-888. 

jr<y  170.    TeU  of  Bdaln,  886.    Way  to  Bdt  Bfii;  ma^y  watexMsonnea^  886. 
Amaiih?  886.  Beit  Bfo,  not  i^r^  nor  JMIiiiNS  886-888.  Sweep  of  the  mooatain^ 
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$86,  S87.  Sanoptmffij  887.  Jndeideh,  'Ain  Jndeideh,  887.  No  great  rood  Msrois  die 
moontun  to  JenSn,  887.  Notices  of  Bet^Ina,  887,  888L  Arab  encampments  in  the 
pUn,  838.  Chaoael  of  the  J6lAd;  diiScnlty  of  oxDaaing,  888.  KAmieh,  position,  889. 
Other  Tillages  In  sight,  889.  Na'Arah,  thzeshing-floors,  889.  line  of  hxBs,  889. 
Tftmrah,  840.  View  of  plain  of  Esdraelon,  84a  Endilkr,  JOidar,  840.  Pass  down  to- 
wards eastern  base  of  Tabor,  840  Meet  travelling  Jews^  840.  Wady  Sherftr  at  sontii- 
em  baee  of  Tabor,  84a  Another  Wudj  at  the  eastern  base  coming  ftom  Kh&n  et- 
Tigiftry  840.  Tlie  two  nnits  and  form  Wady  el-Bireh,  840.  Follow  vp  the  Talley  to 
ttie  Khftn,  840,  841.  Arabs  Snb4ib,  841.  Way  to  L&bleh ;  l^  mistake  we  make  a 
cncsDit,  b41« 

Jfcyiaci.  SbdkhofLftbieh  goes  with  ns  as  goide,  841.  Basm,  Aid  el-Ahmar, 
841«  H^  en-Nusriny,  842.  View,  vlllagss  and  Wa^  848.  Not  the  place  Tisited 
Ij  AreuUna,  842.  Irbid,  JBelh^ArM,  ArMa,  Jewidi  aichitectnre,  842,  848.  Wady 
d-Hamftm,  its  deep  chasm,  84a  FortiiBed  caverns,  K&Tat  Ibn  Ma'An,  848.  Otiier 
cavfrasy  84&  Onr  path  of  1888;  the  Bound  foontaln,  844.  Wadys,  plain  el-^GHm- 
wdr,  KhAn  MInyeh,  844.  'Ain  et-T!n, fertile  traot^  clover,  844.  Rnins  near  l^ezten* 
ave,  845.  Pass  over  the  point  of  the  promontory,  ancient  aqnednet,  845.  et-TAbighah, 
Tmmense  foontains^  845.  Ancient  reservoir  for  raisbg  a  head  of  water,  845,  848. 
Arab  encampment^  846.  TeU  H^  overgrown  with  thisties,  846.  Principal  rain  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  846.  Tun  np  west  ahnost  without  path,  846.  Chisters  of  bUMsk 
volcanic  rocks,  like  rnins,  847.    BSr  EerAzeh,  and  sli^t  rnins,  847.    Not  CAorasM,  847. 

GArKBSAUM,  probably  sitoated  at  KhAn  Hinyeh;  argmnents,  847-854.  ViewB  of 
early  travellers,  854-35&— BeCftandb,  probably  at  et-T&bigM>i  858,  859.— Cftoiwifi, 
probably  at  Tell-Htoi,  859,  860. 

We  pass  vp  by  onr  former  path  to  the  Damascns  road,  and  then  go  north,  861. 
Ja*^bieh,  high  site,  861.  Ard  el-Ehait,  lake  of  the  HAleh,  861,  862^— ifdy  19eA.  Onr 
road  high  along  the  declivity  of  the  western  monntain,  862.  Fir'im,  village  and  Wady, 
882.  Hng^,  862.  Knb&'a,  and  Wadys,  868.  KasyAn,  rain,  868.  Deaoend  to 
mootfa  of  Wady  Hend^  and  plain,  864.  Road  to  Kedes ;  ascend  the  hills,  864.  Tnm 
off  to  Ten  Khnreibeh  with  niins,  864.  High  and  sig^tiy  position,  864.  Probably  the 
■te  of  JSoBor  of  Naphtali,  865.  Historical  Notices,  865,  866.^Pass  on  to  Kedes,  866. 
PoaitioDy  fountains,  866,  867.  Plain  has  no  ontlet,  867.  Eastern  declivity  of  the 
whole  ngm  descends  by  four  plateani^  867.  Antiquities ;  Jewiih  strnctorei^  laxga 
sarcophagi,  867,  868.  KecM  of  Naphtali,  868.  Historical  Notices,  868,  869.  Pass 
on  to  Meis  el-Jebel,  869. 

JVky  20eJl.  Way  from  Meis  noithwardf,  869,  870.  Western  view,  Tibnb,  870. 
Eastern  view,  the  Hdleh,  870.  Hftnhi,  position,  ancient  fortress,  870,  871.  Probably 
B^A-Sekob^  871,  872.  Pass  abng  on  high  ground,  872.  Abil,  ano.  Ahel,  on  right, 
872.  el-Mntfilleh,  878.  Kefir  Ejly  on  left,  878.  Brow  of  Meij  'Ay^  878.  Way 
through  the  Merj,  878,  874.  Ploughing  and  pastures,  874.  Fountain  of  the  Meij, 
874.  Strike  across  to  TeU  Dibbtn,  874.  Probable  site  of  ^oa,  875.  Pass  on  towards 
Hasbeiya,  small  plain,  875.  Ibl,  876.  Valley  of  the  Hasb4ny,  876.  Lower  ridge  of 
Herman,  87&  Gorge  of  Wady  Shib'a,  876.  Ruined  Khin  in  the  valley,  876w  The 
fefd;  Wady  B«si%  876.  Ascend  the  Wady  to  Hasbeiya,  877.  Hr  Thomsoa  awaiting 
w;  he  becomes  my  companion,  877.    John  Wortabet^  877. 

Dr  Smith  returns  home^  877.  My  Ulnesi^  877.  Cream-coloured  pigeons,  877.-* 
Public  worship^  877,  87a  MiBsionary  station,  876.— Tisit  the  great  fountain,  beauty 
of  the  ipot  destroyed,  878.  No  stream  above  in  summer,  878.  The  bitumen  pits,  on 
Oie  western  declivity,  879.  Resemble  wells;  nses  of  the  bitumen,  879.  View  of 
Basbelya  and  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  879. 
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Wadj  et-Teim  thft  earliMt  leat  of  the  Dnma^  880.  Pontibn  of  HAabeiys,  anq^- 
tbeatare  of  hiUs,  860.  Views  of  the  town,  880,  881.  Ymey9i6B,  D&$,  prooen  of 
making  881.  The  Endr,  881.  Dmie  Ehfilwftt  el-Biyld  on  BOatfieni  hiD^  881,  883. 
'JUn  Kfinyth,  882.  Shnweiys,  SB%  Other  Tilhiges,  882L  Elevatioa  of  yarious 
pdiiti^888^ 


SECTION   IZ. 

Ebom  Hasbbta  to  Basub  abd  back. 
Pages  884-418. 

nnqidet  state  of  the  Bntaei^  leports  of  xobberiea,  884  Obtain  letter  and  men  fiom 
Dmae  Shdkh,  884— Ifqr  ^M.  Tokens  of  rain,  di^t  diowera,  888.  Waj  \fj  Eao- 
kaba  to  Bttighfi%  886.  Low  swell  or  spar  from  Lebanon,  tiuon^  whidi  the  Llt4ny 
breaks  by  a  ohasm  abofve  Btbig^te,  886,  888.  W17  to  BeUt^  almig  the  ohaam  of  the 
iiTer  broken  tlooogh  another  spat;  ^xsa&ag  tide,  888.  Bettt  and  dbasm  a^iaoent, 
888,  887.  The  Webr,  hyraz  Syiiaoos,  «nv  of  Soiiptare,  887.  The  Khfitweh,  887. 
Neb7Haddn,887.  Judddeh,  888.  Reirislt  Tdl  Dibbtn  and  aaoend  to  Khijam,  88& 
View,  888. 

May2m.  Way  to  the  Hftleh,  888, 889.  Steps  or  oflEbeti  in  tiie  northern  plain,  889. 
Deep  channel  of  the  Hasbflny,  Laweiaeh,  and  foontaini^  889.  Basalt  r^giion,  889. 
eUGhil(jar,  890.  TeD  el-KAdy,  890-«N).  Large  finmtains  and  stream,  890,  88L  Po- 
ittion  and  fbim  of  the  Tell,  891.  Not  a  orater,  891.  Traces  of  rains,  892.  Stnam 
is  called  LeddAn,  perhi^  fhm  Am,  893.  This  the  site  of  Am;  Hlstoiiaal  NotfeOfl^ 
892,898.    Ullages  in  ^gbt,  898.    Parahed  grahi,  898. 

Ths  Holbh,  eKonrrion  inio^  898-896.  Difiidi,  Itepiag,  898.  Laige  oak  fall  of 
birdi^  nests,  894.  el-*Mansftiy,  894.  Many  oanals&omthe  Leddftn,  mills,  manybees^ 
894.  Fold  the  BAnifts  mer,  and  the  Ledd&n,  894.  Junction  of  all  the  streams,  896. 
RelaliTe  siae,  896.  Character  of  the  plain  and  marsh,  896,  896.  Betom  to  el-MaiH 
sAiy,  896. 

Way  to  B4ni^  896.  CouitKy  anmnd,  896.  We  meet  no  robben^  896^  897. 
Terrace  of  BAnils,  897.    Jebel  Heiah,  898. 

if^y  270.  Excnrriontothe  lakePhiala,  89a  Wady  Za'ftreh,  898.  'Ain  Etaf 
yeh,  898.  Qoat-TiOage  Mes4dy,  899.  Lake  PMsb;  character,  stagnant  waters, 
firogs,  leediei^  899.  No  groond  for  supposing  a  oonnec^n  with  the  Jordan,  400.  Now 
called  er-BAm  and  er-BIb,  400.  SmaU  lake  hi^  oo  eah-Sheikfa,  400.  n.  Meij  Ta- 
f&cy,  40a  M^jdel  Sheas,  400.  Way  to  Sheikh  'Othmki  mxftry,  its  oaks,  401. 
Chasm  above  JnbbAta,  head  ef  Wady  Khfish&beh,  401,  402.  Rohi  HAaftry,  not  Awr, 
402.  KfiTatSobeibeh,  a  great  and  well  prsseryed  fortress,  402-404  Jhterior  citadel, 
408.    Betom  to  B4niAs,  404 

BAXua,  posidon  beaalifol  and  miiqne,  404,  406.  Wild  animals,  406.  Tluee 
Wadys,  'Asal,  KhfishAbeh,  and  Za'Irah,  406,  406.  Great  foontain,  not  timm  nnder 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  406.  Ancient  Ammmh,  406.  Insoripdons^  407.  Ancient  legend  of 
a  oonneotion  withPUala,  407.  Anotiier  foomtam  near,  40a-^Vi]lage  of  BAniAa,  408. 
Tbedtade],408,409.    Andent  Aaieaf,  409.    mBtoifcal  Notices,  40^-412. 

Sooroesof  the  Jordan,  and  streams  above  and  in  the  HAlefa,  412.  Not  the  re- 
motest, but  the  largest  foantains,  regarded  as  the  sooroe  418. 
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J%  28liL  WBytoand  npWaayet-Teiniy^ia  'AiaElmrwa'ah,  418.  Timtto 
KfiTat  Boatra,  temples,  a  riddle,  414.  Wady  and  'Ain  Seraiyib,  415.  Wady  Ehn- 
mbefa,  415.  Biaheiyet  el-FttklOr,  415,  416.  Its  pottery,  416.  Way  to  HibMztTeb, 
415.  Gnat  Wady  Sfaib*a,  416.  Ylllage  ShiV^  its  many  goats,  416.  mbbdriyeh ; 
oieiaBt  temple,  meaeorementa^  417.  'Ain  JMk,  416.  Beach  Haebeiya,  418.  sdera- 
tioa  of  vaiiovs  plaoea,  416b 


SECTION    X. 

Fboh  Hasbsita  to  Damabcvb. 
Pbges  419^72. 

Bootee  to  Damaeeiifl,  419.— Ifoy  81jC  Our  pazty,  delays,  419.  GrotB  Wady  et- 
Teim ;  fomxtalns  on  western  dedMty,  42a  Bidge  ed-Dahar,  separattng  the  HasbAny 
and  tfM  LMny,  42a  Boad  along  Hm  top,  420.  Wall  of  Lebanon,  Taom  NOia,  421. 
Lower  xidgee  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  421.  Chasm  of  the  lilAny,  421.  Azrive  at 
Tfihnrar,  422.  The  KAweh,  a  natnral  bridge,  422.  Wild  soeneiy,  422,  428.  The 
bridge,  42a  Proceed  towaids  Neby  Sftfa;  ooontiy  anrand,  424.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 
Dahar,  424.  Me^  Shemlaeh  and  envhons,  425.  Libbeiya,  426.  Nel^  Sflfa,  called 
also  Tbelth&tha,  426.  Ancient  temple,  measurements,  426.  Upper  basin  of  Wody 
et-Teim,  426,  427. 

Jtme  IM.  Way  fiom  Neby  Sdfa  towards  Dahar  el-Ahmar,  fouitain,  427,  428.— 
Infonnation  obtained :  Mnhsiditheh,  428.  line  of  hiUs  and  side  valley  from  head  of 
Wady  ei-Teim  to  the  Bfik&*a  at  'Aigar,  428.  PhMses  along  the  western  hills,  428,  429. 
Flaoes  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  429.  Great  Damaseos  road,  429,  480.  This 
vaSey  ft<om  Wac^  et-Teim  ahnoet  nnknown,  480.  Bidge  ed-Dahar  not  a  spur,  480.— 
WetonioirtoBABheiya,480.  Ito  position,  481.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  near  at  hand,  481. 
Its  lower  weetem  ridge,  and  YaDey  above,  481.  Snmmh  riaited  by  Ber.  llr  Porter, 
raiBa^  482.  Its  deration,  482,— Damaseos  road  from  BAsheiya,  482.  'Aiha,  scattered 
reoiatns  of  an  aadeat  temple,  48a  Boote  by  Eefr  Ki^  488.  Fine  basb,  often  a  Ishe, 
48a  Elerration;  Kefr  K^  484.  Boad  by  Ddr  el-'Aahftyir ;  ascend  a  ridge,  484. 
Droae  horaeman,  stoiy  of  robbera,  484.  Tom  off  to  B&khleh,  485.  Ancient  temple, 
meoaaements,  485,  486.  Bnxinuih  and  its  mlns  not  risited,  486.  Betom  north 
diroQgh  the  moontains,  486^  487.  T^ew  of  the  pUtean  of  Zebedlby,  487.  Deir  el- 
'AshAyir ;  ancient  temple,  measnrements,  487, 48a    Hermon  girded  with  temples^  48a 

Jum  2md,  Hr  Thomson  retains  to  Hasbeiya,  adventore,  488,  489.  Our  way  to 
DtmAs^  'Ain  and  Wady  MeitheUb,  Dhn&s,  489.  The  Sahra,  desert  plain,  489,  440. 
Fine  focmtain,  d-'Arr&d,  440.  Bidges  and  yaUeys,  440.  View  of  Damasens  and  its 
platn,  441.  Descend  to  el-Meoeh,  441.— Eastern  dedirily  of  Anti-Lebanon,  its  char^ 
acter,  441.— Approach  to  the  d^,  ayenoes,  eazth-walla,  441.  Canals,  44a  B&b  e»- 
SoiQy,  442.  Lodge  with  Bev.  Mr  Bobaon,  44a  Protestant  miasions,  442.  My  ooou- 
pation9,44a    PnbUc  worship,  442,  448.    Dr  Meshftka  and  Anton  Bulad,  44a 

Daxabous. 
Thb  pLAor,  BD-QmrrAH.— Borndbrui.    Western  ridge,  Jebd  Kaay^in,  Jebel  Teni- 
yefa,448,  444.    Jd)d  Aswad  and  Jebd  HAm'a  on  the  aonth,  444.    On  the  east,  lakes 
aad  moQittains,  445.— iXMUsna,  445^7U&,  445,  446.— Soil,  446. 
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BxysEui  AiiD  FouinAin»  446.  Ths  BaMda,  446.  Ite  oanb  en  ths  aoftii  tnd 
sooth,  446^  447.  Jb  the  andent  C^jf^orrkoai,  447.  Pkobably  alia  th»  ^amm  (or 
4&Ma),  447.--T1M  A'ir»j,  probablj  the  aaeieiil  Mo^or;  iti  oonm,  447,  448.-*-yni* 
ona  foanteiitf,  448|  449.    Aztifidal  foimtefaia  or  weDs,  fo  infg^ 

Tbb  LiuB,  40(M£8.  The  ttro  norliiflnx  fedl^  tlie  Banda»  46a  EsUtoA  and 
character,  46L  The  tiiird  or  aoothem  lake  reoeivea  the  AHn^  451.  yiQagei^  461* 
Ruins  east  of  the  lakes,  452. 

AamofJUTUBE,    Fbuixb. — ^Vaiiona  pEodoflts^  462.    Trees  and  firmts^  462. 

Thk  CixT.^-Geogr.  poshkm,  468.  Population,  468,  464.  Lies  mosOj  sooth  of 
the  river;  its  fonn,  464.  The  streeti^  464.  Hoosos;  the  interior  sometfanes  splendid, 
466.  Hoose  of  the  British  oonsal,  466,466.  The  oasde,  modn^  EhAns^  466.  Ba- 
sars,  466, 467.  ManofaotoTBs,  oommsKoe,  467.  Baths,  467, 46&  Goilbe-hQasea,  468. 
Moond  before  the  eastern  gate ;  wide  Tiew,  46a  The  MeidAn,  469.  Ths  Meij  and 
its  streams,  469.  Hospital  for  pilgrims,  469.  Hone  baiar;  wild  hones,  469.  Hoge 
plane  tree,  469,  460.  Dogs,  their  hahtts,  460.  Abondanoe  of  water ;  erils,  460.  AH 
jealoos  of  tbsSr  rights,  460.  Mos^tos,  dampnesi^  460.  High  ol<^  or  pattens,  460, 
461.— Cfaoiches,  46L 

AvTiQuiTiBB.-*The  easUe,  461.  The  aadent  wall,  461,  462.  Choroh  of  St.  John, 
now  mosk  of  the  Ommiades,  462.  Many  anoient  ottemis,  468.  The  street  called 
'Straight,' 468.    The  canals  ancient,  468w    Ko  aqoedocts,  468.    Coins^  464. 

Hkiobt.— Damaseos  hi  tiie  Old  Testament,  464,  466.  Under  Uie  Qreeks  and 
Syro-^^reek  dombion,  466,  466.  Under  Hie  Romans^  in  tiie  New  Testament,  and 
later,  466^  467.    Under  Muslim  rule,  467,  466. 

Placbs  hsab  Daxascob. — SAlihiyeh,  469.^Knbbet  Seiyftr,  celebrated  prospect, 
469,  470.— HdbAn,  position  and  description,  471,  472.  IVobab|y  the  BeOon  of  Scrip- 
tore  ;  its  wine  still  famoni^  472.— Horeixy,  472. 


SECTION   XI. 

From  Daiusoub  to  BaI 

Pages  478-527. 

Third  porti<m  of  the  jooniey ;  Mr  Robson  beoomes  my  oompanloo;  anrangements, 
478.— Jww  7tk  Setting  off;  Mr  Porter  accompanies  ns  for  some  distance ;  costom-hoose 
officers,  478.  Knbbet  SeiyAr  and  its  magnifioent  prospect^  478, 474.  Meet  the  British 
eonso],  474.  Dnmmar ;  roads,  474.  Way  to  Bessfana,  whitish  hilli,  the  Sahra,  474. 
Besdma,  474,  476.  Long  ridge  extends  to  Menhi,  476.  Coorse  of  the  Barada^  roads^ 
Tillages,  476.  Below  Bessima  is  a  tonnel,  hot  no  road,  476.  Perhaps  Ibr  irrigation, 
476.  Road  above  Bessima,  chasm,  small  foontain,  476.  F^eh  and  great  foontain ; 
remains  of  temples,  476,  477.  Stream  is  lai^ger  than  the  Barada  above;  redDoned  as 
the  sooice  of  the  Banda,  477.  Valley  and  a^acent  ridges,  477,  478.  Villages ;  el< 
Kefr,  mins  oF  a  temple,  478.  S^  Wady  Barada,  478.  Narrow  pass,  bridge,  47& 
Remains  of  an  ancient  dtf  ,  neoropolii^  anoient  escavated  road,  479,  480.  Latin  in- 
scrq^ons,  480,  48L  Wely  of  Ne1]y  Habll  (Abel),  481.  Site  of  iiaOn,  482.  Historical 
Notices,  482-484.— Ascend  tiie  valley  to  sooth  end  of  the  plain  of  ZebedAny,  and  en- 
camp»484,  48&    Again  on  plateso  of  Deur  el-'AsbAyir^  486.    Ridges  adjacent,  486. 
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JtoM  9A.  Gardens  of  Zebe&n^,  4S5.  BlA^dn  and  Tfllagu,  486,  486.  duuractsr 
of  the  ptain,  486.  Loftfest  peak  of  Antl-Le1)anon  proper  near  BlftdAn,  486.  Plain  of 
SArg^ya,  Wadj  Tahftfeh,  486.  'Ain  Hawar  and  itream,  486,  487.  BlAdln  and 
moontaiii,  487.  Attempt  to  eroas  the  plain;  tnm  back,  487.  Take  guide,  and  eroit 
U(^  op,  487, 488.  Sonne  of  the  Banida,48&  Balzdn7,488.  Anend  a  ipor ;  top 
oThig^  weitem  ridge,  488.  View  hack ;  ooontrjr  towards  HelMn,  489.  View  ioaU^ 
•ad  weak,  489.  Wa^r  el-Kfim  and  road  6moi  Damaecos  to  Beir^  489, 490.  BeBoend 
into  and  join  the  BeirAt  road  in  the  Sahn  Jndeideh,  490.  Its  podtkm  and  deeert  na- 
ture, 490^  491.  Series  of  zidges  and  plateans  behind  n%  491.  Wady  ZaVtr,  491. 
Beoomea  Wadj  Harhr,  and  extends  to  the  BiikA*a,  491.  Small  KhAn,  492.  Line  oT 
faiDa  and  ride  ywSUf  connectfng  with  Wadjr  et-Teim,  493.  Mejdel ;  adTentnre  of  mnle 
and  dogi^  49S.  Andent  temple,  iti  striking  position,  493,  493.  Desoribed,  498,  494. 
Another  temple  at  Zekweh,  494.  View  from  temple  at  Mejdel,  494,  495.  Cocone  of 
the  Beirftt  road,  495.  Bnins  of  'Ai^ar,  495,  496.  Plnndered  by  the  onuaders,  496. 
AnaeDtCaUcit«MfarZs6aMn^497.  Great  foontain,  Neba"Anjar,  49a  Intermittix)g? 
498.  Beckoned  as  tiiesouroe  of  the  Lttftnj,  499.  AUnvial  phun  of  the  BfikA'a,  499. 
Is  •  vast  aumntain  deft,  499. 

Jwa9a.  Keep  along  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  499.  Neba*  Shemsin,  60a  Hi^ 
TeD,  and  a  farther  line  of  hlDs,  finming  a  side  Talley,  500.  Boads  from  ZebedAnj, 
liDngM^  500^  501.  Beir  el-GhQi&l;  remains  of  anc.  temple,  501.  Misy,  rufais; 
Wadty  and  village  TahAfih,  501.  Neby  Shit,  502.  Mab  road  from  ZebedAny  to 
Ba'albek,  502.  Hen  western  ridge  of  And-Lebanon  terminates,  508.  The  BAk&'s 
tether  north,  503.  Way  to  Ba'albek;  villages;  vpper  road  from  ZebediLny,  508. 
We  pasB  down  by  'Ab  Bnrday,  404.  Another  road  from  IdAqr  northwards  lies  in  the 
great  plain»  504.  Andent  quarries;  enormoos  stone,  505.  Position  of  the  temples 
ci  Ba'albek;  andent  dly  wall,  505.  Fonntdn  of  Ba'albek,  506.  Elevation,  506. 
Eooaiq»  near  the  tempK  506. 

Tn  TnouB. 

General  remarks,  507.  Want  of  preparatioa  in  traveller^  507.  Flan  and  ont- 
60^508. 

Thx  GaxAT  TsiCFiJi,  509^14.  Portiea,  509.  Inscription^  509.  Pavilioni^  509. 
Gremt  portal,  609.— Anyea,  ooort,  510. — Great  (tta^bitmgU,  510.  Exedne,  etc  510, 
511. — Bmt^;  somber,  eider,  and  size  of  the  coltmms,  511.  Cdnmns  broken  away 
tor  the  iron  cramps,  511.  Walls  on  which  the  oolnmns  stsnd,  511,  512.  Striking 
remams,  513.— MiOtioliaas,  512-^14.  On  the  west,  the  enormous  TViKthan,  613,  518. 
On  file  north,  518.    Yanlted  pasBSgee,  513.    Face  of  the  northern  wall,  518,  514. 

LsaBKB  TttMFLB,  514-4S16.  Its  position,  514.  Measurements  and  oolmmu^  514, 
516.     Seolptored  ceiSog  of  colonnade,  515.    Great  portal,  its  exceeding  beauty,  515, 

516.  The  oeBo,  its  interior  described,  516. 

GssncftAi.  TmAXUBSB,  516.    Present  entrance,  516,  517.     Wonderful  symmetry, 

51 7.  Compered  with  temples  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  517. 
Small  CmcoLAB  Tsmpls,  517,  518. 

HraroBT,  516-537.  Heliopolis,  <City  of  the  Sun,'  518.  Not,  Baal-gad,  nor 
Baalath,  519.  Pxob.  the  BikaA  Avm  of  the  prophet  Amos,  519,  530.  Cdns  of  the 
dtj,  520.  Great  temple  referred  to  Antoninus  Pius,  520.  Testimony  of  corns,  531. 
Was  a  Pantheon,  531.  The  martyr  Gelasinus,  521,  522.  Constantbe  destroys  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Afka,  and  establishes  a  church  and  bishopric  at  Heliopolis,  538. 
Betum  to  heathenism  under  Julian,  532,  528.     Christianity  restored,  538.    Muham- 
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medan  oonqunt,  528.  The  oity  fint  «ppean  as  Ba'albek  aad  aa  a  ftrteen,  524.  No* 
tioQi  by  Arabian  writers,  524-62$.  Ba'albek  unknown  to  tbe  earliaat  Frank  travaUeri^ 
526.    Later  notioea,  526,  527.    Great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkina,  527. 


SECTION   XII. 

Fbom  Ba'aisek  by  Ribueh  to  XL-Hmsf . 

Pages  528-^69. 

North  of  Ba'albek  the  B&k&*a  changes  its  charaoter,  52a— Jme  lOtl.  Departure, 
cemetery,  528.  Immense  slope  extending  down  west  ftom  Anti-Lebanon,  528,  529. 
Nahleh,  ancient  temple,  529.  Sepolchrei^  529.  Andent  aqnednct|  580.  Waj  to 
Wadj  Y&nin,  580.  Lone  cohum  in  the  plain,  580.  Northern  portion  of  the  eaatem 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  580,  581.    Names  of  northern  Lebanon,  581.    Ream  el-Hadeth, 

581.  ^her  tract,  water-shed  of  the  BCik&\  581.    Lebweh,  foantain,  basin,  lillage, 

582.  Ancient  Ubo  or  l^  588. 

June  lUI.  Follow  the  canal  for  a  time ;  torn  np  to  'Ala,  not  the  ^aa  of  Soriptore, 
588,  584.  Deep  ravine  and  biook,  Flkeh,  584.  ^^w  of  lake,  584.  Bfts  Ba'albek, 
584.  A  poor  village,  once  an  important  i^aoe,  584,  585.  Bnins  of  chnrches,  585. 
Probably  andent  Gonna,  585-587.  Way  to  the  fonntuns  of  the  Orontea,  desert  traet^ 
587.  Chasm  of  the  Nahr  Lebweh,  587,  588.  Fonntalns  at  the  baae  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  east  of  the  stream,  588.  Historical  Notices  of  the  foontains^  589.  Tbe  Mmiks' 
cavern,  Deir  M&r  Mar6n,  589,  540.  Monnment  of  Hfirmnl,  afaignlar  and  inexplicable^ 
540-542.  Scnlptoies^  hutting-acenefl^  541.  View  from  it,  542.  Way  to  RiUel^ 
desert  and  covered  with  loose  trap^  542, 548.  Bibleh  at  theelbowof  the  ORmtei^548. 
T^  ford,  the  village,  54&  View;  termination  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Labanoo,  Hto- 
mnl,544.    Ancient  JKNoft,  544.    Hiatonoal  Notaoes,  544^546. 

The  Bfik4'a,  its  chaxaoler,  OoBletjpia,  546.— Lebanon,  oharaeter  of  its  eaatem  da- 
clivity,  summits  and  devatioD,  456,  547.  Anti-Lebanon,  its  diaraoter,  devatlooi 
ridges,  547.  Plains  or  basinS|  lakes,  547.  In  Lebanon  oi^  one  lake,  Birket  Tem- 
mdneh,  548.  Traces  of  volcanic  agBn<^  more  abundant  ui  Anti-Lebanon,  548.— 
ValleyoftheOrontesyitsoharacter,  548,  549.  Lakeof  Eedesor  Hnms,549.  Cima: 
Aptmea,  °ow  at  KU'at  d-MndSk,  550.  Larista,  now  SegAr  or  Sheis&r,  550.  Bamatk, 
now  Hamah,  551.  AretkuOf  now  Bestmi,  551.  Emen,  now  Honu^  551-558.  Its 
mound  or  Tell,  558,  554.  Laodieea  m  Lebanon,  now  at  Tell  Neby  Sfindan,  554,  555. 
Paraditus,  now  old  JAsieh,  556. 

June  12tlL  Reasons  for  not  proceeding  further  north,  556,  557.  Set  off  for  d- 
Hosn,  around  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  557.  Plain  well  tilled,  'Ain  et-Tannikr  and 
stream,  557.  Bnweidah,  volcanic  region,  557.  Gradual  ascent,  view  of  Hums  and 
lake,  558.  Character  of  the  region,  558.  Ruined  villages,  558.  Singular  tomb,  557, 
558.  Descend  into  Wady  KhAlid,  fine  brook,  559.  Pioceed  down  the  fertile  valley,  559. 
Arab  cemetcriea,  559.  Extreme  nortliem  point  of  Lebanon,  559,  560.  Fine  plain  or 
basin,  el-BukeTa,  559,  560.  Nahr  d-Eeblr,  560.  Roads,  aad  bridges  over  it,  560. 
Marshy  ground ;  we  make  a  drcdt  towards  the  north,  561.  Ruined  villagei^  cattSe, 
buffdos,  561.  Fountains,  road  from  Hums  to  Tiipoly,  561.  Tillage,  noble  BtUda  of 
wheat,  561.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  the  castie  hill,  561.  Cheapness  of  provisions,  56L 
A  ruin  near  our  tent,  561,  562.    Character  of  the  region  we  had  passed  over,  562. 
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il4A    Tt0fcrtwiiet>HiMO,lti  portion  oammMidt  m  iiayaifir  pMi,g<2. 
DacDbed,  6tt»  M8L    View  fkm  it  «Mk  ud  wtit,  lik*  of  Hvmi  «id  Oe  MSsdiinnir 
BM»»5e8»iSM.    AIM  Bn}  suite,  504.    inibi0W  ia  algH  064.    VUtod  «b1j  bj 
neeiiitnnnIlBn,0e0.  Fra«iititnKstmaoloUertfi«n4^tim«crf'dMSn^ 
Hi0loffieilNoti0«^56B.    P«rb^te  JfoMva  of  Ptolemy,  5M»  567. 

m  Wiaan-^ms  Mit  ^  ^Vjmb^  567.    IIm  Oioolee  m%)it  be  braogbt  Mn« 
it.  56a 

Tax  EnttopB  s  or  Hamixb,  vm  iUe  great  depreeeion  betweeo  LbVummi  and 
tfie  NoMii^yeii  hwhIbiiiIi  568|  666. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Fbom  sl-Hubbt  bt  wjlT  ov  thb  Oxdabs  to  BxDniT. 
Pages  670-626. 

Pkn  to  go  from  el-Hnn  1^  'AUcAr  to  the  oadaia,  ftnetnted,  570.— JIm  1411. 
Leave  et-Hoan,  57a  Notch  and  vaDey  northwei^  570,  571.  CoQTOnt  Mir  Jl^ 
madi  freqofldBted,  571.  Pioeeed  down  the  vall^,  573.  Laige  inteimitting  foontaEb^ 
the  Sabbatioal  rifer  of  Joeepluii^  572.  llaich  of  THua,  Aioaa  CAi^)»  and  Bi^tha* 
ana,  573-674.  BeeKag  riDc,  574.  LetTtf  ▼alley,  go  loatiiweit;  TeQ  eUHanih,  574 
Keba' d-'AiAa,  574.  Lower  ftrtOe  plain,  574»  575.  ViUagea,  575.  Boad  ftoqi  Himia 
eomea  in,  575.  Nabr  eUKeUr  and  Jiar  el-Abyad,  aaoient  .gfjiaHerm,  575^  Vt^  Way 
towardi  Heifeela,  57&  No  xoad  to  'Akklr ;  we  torn  off  towaida  SheiUi  Mnhammed, 
576.  Nabr'AkkAr,577.  Ekieamp  below  Sheikh  Hufaanmed,  577.  White  deaadei^ 
677,  578. 

Joe  150.  Dieappointinent;  prooeed  towaida  Tri^y,  578»  VIDagea  on  hiDa  on 
tfieleft,57&  'Axka  and  its  Tell,  578,  578.  AneieBt  ulim,  aeat  ofthe  ilrM^  5791 
Hlftorical  Notioes,  57»-5ai.  Streami  norih  of  Tripo^y,  582.  Leave  tilie  xoad  to  Tii* 
poly,  and  go  east  of  Jebel  Tmbnl,  583.  VlBages,  583.  Nahr  Biiid,  ftnl;  deep  and 
nuhing  enzxent,  583.  Its  sonroe,  583.  Begion  between  Jebel  Tinbnl  and  Lebaaoo, 
588.  Wa4yH4]4]i  and  Tillage,  588L  'Ayfta 'AshAah,  58&  Another  xtMuL  to  Tripoly; 
ton  offagidn  near  Erdy,  588,584.  Ford  the  river  Beshatn,  584.  Zngharta,  584.— 
Strike  the  great  road  frdm  Tripofy  to  the  oedaxi  and  Ba'albeh,  584.  WadyJn'ait, 
584.  Chasm  throo£^  lowest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  584.  ViQageB,  584.  Fiiet  phrtean  of 
the  moontun,  584.  View;  plain  along  the  base  of  Lebanon,  aepaxated  from  the  se* 
by  a  xidge,  584,  585.  Goige  of  Wady  HaxAna,  585.  Way  ahnost  hnpassahle,  586. 
*Ain  HarAna,  encamp,  585.    View;  dd%htftil  evenhig^  585,  586L 

AnslGO.  Still  in  the  flhasm,  586.  Higher  plateau  of  the  BMontoin,  586.  Well 
watered,  crops  bM^waxd,  field  of  potatoes,  586.  Ehden,  fine  foontain ;  not  IBIm,  586, 
587.    Way  to  the  cedan,  fbnntaans,  587.    Gulf  of  theKadSsha,  587,  588. 

Tbs  CsDAn,  588.  Sitoation  and  ohaxaeter  of  the  grove,  588.  No  two  travellers 
eeont  the  treee  alike,  588,  589.  Nnmber  of  old  trees  oonstantl|y  dimlniAing,  589. 
Tlw  spot  held  saored,  ahaa,  dhi^  589,  590.  The  oedars  stand  in  a  vast  amphithe- 
atre, 590.  Elevation,  591.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  celebrated  hi  Scripture ;  its  nses, 
591,  593.  Andent  cedar  fbresto  destroyed,  593.  Still  many  tracts  of  cedars  frxtfaer 
noith;  Efarmbeig's  tssthnony,  593,  598.— Name  of  the  xidge  above  the  cedars;  not 
Jebel  Makhmel,  whieh  is  known  only  in  Tripoly  as  a  name  fixr  the  highest  peak,  698. 
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.  Lesveliieoedaa;  gDlfoftheKadldi%594.  Throe  bnaches ;  erota  two  and  tun 
iMok,  594.  BoAd  tl<mg  the  chMm  to  Bsherrah,  594,  595.  Position,  fertilily,  female 
heggfOB,  595.  Fertilitj  of  Lebanon  canied  by  the  abnndanoe  of  waten,  595.  Way 
menu  the  ohasm;  convent  Mftr  SerkU,  Seetwn,  595,  596.  Deep  gage  now  on  our 
light;  oonvent,  viUagea,  596.  Other  fielda  of  potfttoea,  596.  HaarAn,  enoamp^  596. 
Poeition,  new  chnroh,  596,  597.  Splendid  view  of  the  deap  goige  and  ita  iq»per  por- 
tion, 597. 

Jmsllik.  BiBgiagofbeIli^59a  SetoffoBroadtoward8Haditli,598.  GooTenta 
and  yiDagea,  598.  Pdr  Kaa5bfai,  598,  599.  Leave  road  to  Hadilh  and  aaoend  aonth- 
west,  599.  Table  land ;  chaam  of  Wady  Dvweir,  599.  Lower  ragged  ridge  of  Leba- 
non, 599.  Wa4y  Haiiaa,  599.  Alphie  paaa;  snow,  600.  WadyTannftiin  and  vil- 
lages below  on  the  right,  600.  .  Wady  Boshrikh,  Aid  'AklAk,  600.  HSg^  region,  fine 
views;  nanow  rocky  plain,  600.  Patoheaof  snow;  Arabi^  601.  Batdemented  hill 
and  snow,  601.  A  road  jnat  north  leading  over  to  Ba^albek,  601.  Lofty  spur  and 
brow  over  'Akdrah ;  Jebel  S&nntn,  601,  602.  Deaoend  faito  the  great  Wady  el-Mn- 
gheiyireh,  and  reach  'AkArah,  602.  VlUage ;  road  to  Ba'albek,  inscription^  602. 
Character  of  this  Wady,  608.  Leave  'AkArah,  shallow  cavern  and  fountain,  608. 
Pecnliar  fonnation  of  valleys  with  a  tenace  on  each  aide,  608.  Pass  down  southwest 
on  left  hand  terrace,  608.  Tnm  aontfaeaat  into  Wady  el-MnneitSrah ;  village  of  same 
name,  wine-press,  608.  Notices  of  the  village,  604.  Ronte  to  the  Bilk&'a,  604.  Up- 
per leoesscf  the  valley ;  cavern,  fonntains,  604,  605.  Waterfall^  605.  Runed  tem- 
ple opposite.  Syenite  colnmns,  605,  606.  These  the  sonroes  of  the  Kahr  Ibrahim,  the 
ancient  Adonk}  and  this  the  temple  of  V^mis  at  Aphaoa^  606.  Historical  Notices^ 
606,  607.    Pass  on  to  Afka,  Afkioa;  encamp,  607,  608. 

JtMS^acft.  Visit  rains  at  ZawArIb,  608.  Noble  view,  608,  609.  Retom  to  road ; 
aaoend  high  ridge  on  our  left^  609.  Descend  and  follow  down  Wady  Shebr&h,  609. 
BashioftheNahrel-Kelb,  609,  6ia  Neba' el-'Asal,  610.  Chasm  of  NeWel-Leben; 
natural  bridge,  610.  Stream  under  it  from  fountain,  610,  611.  Axch  of  the  bridge 
and  measurements,  611.  Way  to  Fukim ;  water-ahed  and  canal,  Nahr  Sallb,  611,  612. 
Rains  at  Fukra,  612.  Ancient  ten^Ie,  singular  tract  of  rocks,  612,  618.  Other  en- 
dosnres,  618.  Way  to  Meira'ah,  614.  Cross  the  deep  and  romantic  gulf  of  the 
Saltb,  614.  Sun  rising  in  the  west,  615.  Villages  and  mulberry  orchards ;  way  to 
'AjeUAn;  encamp,  615. 

JtoM  19CI.  KearawAn,  its  character,  thrift,  and  quiet,  616.  Shnwdr,  616.— Last 
day  of  travel;  view  of  the  sea,  616^  617.  Way  to  the  coast;  villages  and  conventi^ 
617.  'AinT^bah,  ZAk el-Khnrlb,  617.  Descent  to  the  river;  the  bridge,  617.— 
Paasof  Nahrel-Kelb;  earlier  and  higher  road,  618.  Inscriptions  and  sculptures^ 
61^-624.  Latin  insd^ons,  618,  619.  Tbe  nine  tablets  de8cribe4,  619, 620.  Views 
of  Lepsius  and  Layaxd,  621.  Great  antiquity,  622.  Difficulties,  622.  Noticed  only 
in  modem  times,  628,  624.— Pass  on  rapidly  to  Beirut— Western  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
its  basms  and  streams,  624.    Numerous  ancient  temples^  625. 

Voyage  to  Smyrna,  625,  626.  Stay  at  Bonruabat ;  illness,  626.  Voyage  to 
Trieste ;  jdn  my  fiunOy  at  Salsbuig^  626.    Voyage  to  New  York,  626. 
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FOB   THE    BEADEB. 

The  references  made  to  Vol.  I,  and  YoL  !!«  are  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  former  Biblical  Beeearches.  They  are  followed,  in  each  case,  by  a 
reference  in  brackets  to  the  first  edition. 


ADDENDA. 


Paob  275.  The  min  Beit  FAghiir  is  probably  the  Phoffor  (^ay^p)  <^  the 
LXX  and  Jerome ;  see  p.  166,  n.  8.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ensebins  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomaaticon,  as  PhogoTy  dtnated  near  Bethlehem ;  Onomast 
Bii.  Fogor, 

Paob  870  sq.  H<hiln  is  mentioned  by  Bohaeddin*  during  the  orosades, 
and  also  by  Abnlfeda.  See  Bohaed.  Vit  Salad,  p.  76.  Ibid.  Excerpt  ez 
Abnlf.  p.  68.    Schtdt.  Ind.  Geogr.  art  Ecnain'um, 


ADDITIONAL  WOBES  OK 

PALESTINE,    JERUSALEM,   Etc. 

uomOiT  saonrr. 
TUi  Itat  cumpclwi  only  fhe  mora  fanpottant'or  popular  worku 


L    InNiBAsns,  Joxtbnalb,  TaivsLSy  xra 

By  Mtud  BMldcnti  or  TtvffSltn, 

^  e.  1190.  La  Cita  ds  JhenadUm^  eto.  This  is  a  topographical  descrip- 
taoD  of  Jeniaalem,  as  it  was  when  Saladin  wrested  it  from  the  Franks.  First 
pabHihed  in  Connt  Bsuasrox's  Aentee  de  Jerusalem^  Paris,  1848.  Tom.  n.  p. 
581  sq.  Beprinted  in  the  App.  to  SohUltz'  Jerasalem,  Sine  Yorlesnng,  Berlin, 
1846,  p.  107;  Williams'  Holy  Gty,  1849,  YoL  I.  App.  p.  184.  Also  in  the 
new  edition  of  BibL  Res.  YoL  n.  App.  n. 

*  1814-22.  EsTHOBi  B.  Moss  ha-Pasohi,  Khqftar  ta-ferachy  in  Bab- 
bisio,  Venioe,  about  1549.  Parchi  was  a  very  intelligent  Jewish  Babbi ;  and 
hifl  work  is  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  the  Jewi^  Itineraries.  The  topographi- 
cal portions  are  mostly  translated  by  Br.  Znnz,  in  Asher's  Beig.  of  Tnd.  II. 
p.  897-448. 

To  the  thirteenth,  fonrteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  oentn- 
ries  hebng  the  seren  Jewish  Itineraries  published  by  Oarmoly  in  the  follow- 
ing work :  £.  Oabmolt,  Itinirairea  de  la  Torre  Sainte^  Bruzelles,  1847. 

1802.  Lr.  Col.  Squibs,  Travels  tkraugh  parte  qf  the  ancient  CaU-Syria  ; 
in  B.  Walpole's  Trayels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1620,  pp. 
289-852. 

*  1808-10.  Ulbioh  Jaoob  SssiZEir,  Beieen  dureh  Syrien^  Faldetina^  etc. 
8  Bde,  Berlin,  1854-60.  These  yohunes  comprise  all  Seetzen's  Journals  until 
his  arrival  in  Egypt 

1888-8&  Joseph  BrssEoozB,  Seieen  in  JEuropa,  AeUn^  und  Afriha. 
Slitttg.  1841-49.  &  4  Yols.  The  author  travelled  mainly  as  a  geologist  His 
notiees  of  Palestine  are  contained  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes. 

1842-48.  Bxv.  Samubl  Woloott,  Notices  of  Jerusalem  ;  an  Excursion  to 
Mebran  and  Sdibeh  or  Jiasada;  and  Journey  from  Jerusalem  northwards  to 
BeHUytU.    In  BibHoth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  17-87. 
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1842-18.  Rev.  Geobob  Williams,  The  Holy  City^  Land.  1845.  8.  Sec- 
ond edition,  Lond.  1649.  8.  2  Vols. — Mr  WiUiams  stands  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  ecdesiastioal  and  other  tradition. 

*  1842-47.  Ebnst  Gustat  Sohtjltz,  Jenualem^  eins  Vorleaung,  Berlin 
1846. — MiUheilungen  uber  eins  JSeise  durch  Samarien  wad  Galilaa  [in  1847]. 
In  Zeitsohr.  der  morgenL  Ges.  1849,  III.  p.  46  sq. — Schnltz  was  Prnssian  consnl 
at  Jerusalem,  with  some  intermptions,  from  1842  tSSL  1851 ;  in  which  latter 
year  he  died.  He  was  not  always  an  exact  ohseryer,  and  his  judgments  were 
sometimes  hastily  formed;  hnt  his  bearing  was  ever  kind  and  gentlemanly. 

1842-52.  Col.  Ohubohill,  Mount  Ldninon^  a  ten  yeari  Besidence^  from 
1842  to  1868,  ete.  8  Vols.  Lond.  1858.  8vo.  This  work  has  many  off  hand 
stories  and  statements,  which  are  not  to  be  relied  npon.  The  map  of  Leba- 
non professes  to  have  been  taken  from  the  sorveys  6f  the  English  engineers ; 
but  it  is  full  of  mistakes. 

*  1842-^8.  W.  H.  Babtlrt,  WalJa  about  the  City  and  Eneirone  of  Je- 
rusalem [in  1842],  Lond.  1844;  ako  in  a  second  edition  enlarged. — The  Nile 
Boat^  or  Olimpue  of  the  Land  of  Egypt  [in  1845],  Lond.  1849.— ^orty  Day 
in  the  Desert^  in  the  Track  of  the  laraelitee  [in  1845],  Lond.  no  date. — Jeru- 
ealem  JRevieited  [in  1868],  Lond.  1855. — ^Mr  Bartlett  was  an  artist;  and  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journeys  was  to  obtain  artistio  illustrations  of  the  places 
▼isited.  In  this  respect  his  works  are  of  high  value.  His  descriptions  also 
are  written  with  taste  and  good  sense. 

1848.  Bkv.  Eli  Smith,  A  Vitit  to  Antipatrie  [in  April  1848].  Also': 
Account  of  an  ancient  temple  on  Mount  Lebanon  [Deir  el-Etil*ah].  BibHo- 
theca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  478  sq.  557. 

*  1843.  Bby.  John  Wilson,  D.  b.  Lands  qf  the  Bible  viiitsd  and  de- 
scribed, Edinb.  1847.  8.  2  Vols. 

1848-45.  Bit.  Wk.  M.  Thomson,  7%«  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  ete.  aa 
visited  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  pp.  184  sq.— Tour  from  BeirtU 
through  Northern  Syria  to  Aleppo  and  bach,  id  1847 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1849,  pp.  1,  248,  447,  663. 

1845.    W.  KsAFFT,  Die  Topographic  Jerusalems,  Bonn  1846. 

*  1845-6.  Trrns  Toblbb,  M.  D.  visited  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and  has 
published  the  followinjg  six  works  relating  to  the  Holy  Oity  and  its  environs : 
1.  Bethlehem,  St.  Gallen  1849.— 2.  Golgotha,  St.  Gallen  1851.—^.  DieSiloah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelberg,  St  Gallen  1852. — 4.  Denhbldtter  aus  Jerusalem,  St. 
Gallen  1858.— 5.  Topographs  ton  Jerusalem  und  seinen  Umgebungen,  2  Bde, 
Berlin  1858-^. — 6.  Beitrag  zur  medicinischen  Topographic  wn  Jerusalem, 
BerUn  1855. 

1847.  H.  Gadow,  ^n  Ausflug  ton  Jerusalem  vher  Jericho  an  den  Jordan, 
das  todte  Meer,  und  nach  Mar  Saba  ;  in  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  Ges.  1848,  H. 
pp.  52  Bq.^^Mittheiluftgen  iiher  die  gegenwdrtigen  Terrainterhdltnisse  in  und 
urn  Jerusalem;  ibid.  1849.  HI  p.  85  sq. 

*  1848.  W.  F.  Lynch,  Commander,  Offieial  Report  of  the  United  States* 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Eiver  Jordan;  published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852.  4.  Appended  is  the  extensive  and 
valuable  geological  report  of  Dr  H.  J.  Andsbson,  Geological  BeeonnaissanDe 
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tf  part  of  the  Holy  Land. — TiboB  offidal  work  was  preceded  by  a  more  popu- 
lar one :  Karratite  of  the  United  Stated  Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea^  Phila.  1849.  8. 

1849-60L  H.  A.  Db  FoBwr,  M.  D.  Hfotee  of  a  Tour  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  to  the  eastern  tide  of  Lake  MHUeh  ;  in  the  Joam.  of  the  Amer.  Orient 
800.  Vol.  n.  p.  287  sq. — Notee  on  Ruins  in  the  Biihd*a  and  in  the  Beldd 
B^'4ibek  ;  ibid.  Vol.  UL  p.  861  sq. 

1849-^L  A.  Tov  Ebkmbb,  Mittel'Syrien  und  Damaecw,  Wien  1853. 
8to.-^A]80,  Topogrtqfhie  wm  Danuueus^  2  Tb.  Wien  1854-^5.  4to.— Of  little 
▼alae. 

«.  1850.  l%e  true  Site  of  Cdhary  ;  in  the  Mnsemn  of  ClassiGal  litersr 
ton,  1858.  YoL  II.  p.  811-476. 

1850-^1.  F.  Db  Saulot,  Voyage  awtowr  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dans  Us 
Tares  BSdiques^  2  Vols.  Paris  1858.  a  Also  English:  Narratvoe  of  a  Jour-  % 
ney  round  the  Bead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  Lands,  2  Vols.  lond.  1858.— The 
Engfiab  title,  at  least,  is  a  misnomer ;  the  anthor  travelled  only  around  the 
tonth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  My  references  to  this  work  are  aU  to  the  £ng^ 
liah  edition* 

1861-52.  0.  W.  M.  Yak  Db  Yizjui^  Narratioe  of  a  Journey  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  2  Yols.  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1854.  8. 

1852-64.  Bet.  J.  L.  Pobxbb,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of  Eormon ;  in 
Kblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  p.  41  sq. — Excursion  to  the  Lakes  east  of  Damascus, 
ibid.  p.  842  sn^.—Excwrsicn  from  Damascus  to  Tahr^  etc.  ibid.  p.  488  sq. — 
Notes' of  a  Tour  from  Damascus  to  Ba^aXbek  and  Hums,  ibid.  p.  648  sq.  From 
these  papers  mnch  information  has  been  extracted  relative  to  the  environs  of 
Damasoiis ;  as  also  much  was  received  orally  from  the  author  during  my  visit 
to  that  dty.  To  him  I  was  also  indebted,  tn  1852,  for  a  copy  of  his  map  of 
tibe  oonrse  of  the  Barada  from  its  source  in  Anti-Lebanon. — ^The  substance  of 
tlie  above  papers,  as  also  an  account  of  his  residence  in  Damascus,  a  Journey 
into  HsrUrftn,  and  other  excursions,  has  been  since  published  by  Mr  Porter 
under  the  title :  Fise  years  in  Damascus,  2  Yols.  Lond.  1856.  This  work 
reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  preparing  my  own  account  of  that 
eifty  and  regicm. 

1858.  Abthub  PxHBHTir  Stasibt,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  connection 
mOi  their  Eistory,  Lond.  1856. 


n.    AnninoNAL  Wobks  on  thb  Gbogbapht  ov  Palbstine,  bto. 

Bj  wrtttm  who  had  not  themMlT«s  Tlalted  that  oonntry. 

*  1885.  Cabl  von  Bauxbb,  Palastina,  Leipz.  1886.  8.  Third  edition, 
enkiged  and  much  improved,  Leipz.  1860. — ^The  work  is  compiled  with  great 
diligence,  and  forms  an  excellent  Manual. 
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1841.  J.  Ejtto,  Palatine^  iU  Phyneal  and  Bible  History,  2  Vols.  Lond. 
1841. 

1841.  8.  Mum,  Palettifie :  Deaoription  Oiographique,  Siitorique,  el 
Arehiologique,  Paris  1841.  This  work  was  pabliahed  before  the  author  had 
access  to  the  BMoal  Researches;  and,  being  stereotjped,  aU  later  edidons 
remain  withont  change. 

*  184&-66.  Oabl  Butsb,  VergUiehende  Brdkunde  der  Sinai-EalhiMdj 
van  Paldttvna  und  Syrien,  4  Bde.  Berlin  1848-55.  These  volames  oonstitate 
a  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  anthor's  great  work :  Die  Erdkunde,  ete. 
Tiz.  Th.  XIV,  XY.  i.  ii,  XYI,  XVIL  L  iL— This  isa  vast  storehouse  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 


^  1    JSRtJBAUBlt 

1847.  Jambs  Pbrgubsoit,  An  Suay  on  the  ancient  Topography  qfjeruto 
Unty  Lond.  1847. 

1852.  Faluckbatxb,  JDenksKihMift  nUber  Oolgotha  und  doe  Heilig-'Ordb,  in 
Abhandlnngen  der  E.  Bayer,  Akademie  der  Wissensoh.  m.  OL  YL  Bd. 
m.  Abth.    Published  also  separately,  MOnioh  1852. 4to. 


ADDITIONS  AND  COKRECTIONS 


IK  THE  FOBMEB  EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLIOAL  HE8EAB0HE8. 


XdiL  1.  YoL  L  pp.  154, 155.  A  ifte  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  yolnme 
(Note  XlV),  aawgning  reasons,  why  the  tract  on  the  south  of  Jebel  Mi^ 
cannot  well  have  been  the  position  of  Israel  before  the  mount.  This  follows 
too  from  the  rongh  and  impassable  nature  of  the  ground ;  of  which  a  desorip- 
tioD  18  gjyen.    See  new  EdL  YoL  L  pp.  105,  588. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  I.  pp.  174,  175.  A  note  on  SerbcU  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolmne  (Note  XYI);  in  whldh  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  argmnents 
of  Lepsins,  who  regards  this  monntaJn  as  the  Sinai  of  Soriptore.  See  new 
Ed.  YoL  I.  pp.  118,  590. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  L  p.  555.  An  addition  is  made,  bringing  down  the  infoi^ 
mation  respecting  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  to  the  present  time.  The  latest 
^coasion  is  by  Prof.  Tnch,  in  Zeitsohr.  d.  MorgenL  Oea.  1849,  m.  pp.  129- 
215.  The  results  of  his  investigations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  in- 
acrfptions  were  the  work  of  heathen  Arab  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  penin- 
aola.  These  were  accustomed  to  convene  at  certam  seasons,  in  order  to 
eelebrate  a  festival  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  an  altar  of  stone,  mentioned  also 
by  IModoms  Siculus,  3.  43,  43.  These  gatherings  or  pilgrimages  gave  ocoa- 
akm  for  the  inscriptions.  The  latter  extend  from  before  the  time  of  Diodoms 
Sfeulns  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century.  See  new  Ed.  YoL  I.  pp.  138, 
129,  595. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  n.  p.  114.  Jeba'  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Geba. 
See  new  Ed.  YoL  I.  p.  440. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  n.  p4  124.  Taiyibeh  answers  to  both  the  Ophrah  and 
Ijfknm  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  two  names  behig  probably  identical.  It 
therefbre  corresponds  to  the  Bphraim  of  the  New  Testament  See  new  Ed. 
VoLLp.447. 

Edit.  1.  YoL  n.  p.  806.  A  new  marginal  note  gives  the  suggestion  of 
Seetzen,  that  the  place  which  he.  heard  of,  called  by  him  Mhauer^  m&y  per* 
haps  be  the  ancient  fortress  Maehmrus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
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have  been  beheaded.  It  ia  the  rnin  of  a  fortress  situated  on  the  north  end 
of  Jebel  ^Att^Lriis,  oyerhanging  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Zerka  Ma*tn.  See 
new  Ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  670. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  pp.  318,  228,  225,  261.  A  note  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  Tolome,  (Note  XXX,)  referring  to  the  subjeots  of  these  pagea^  and  giving 
the  main  results  of  lient  Lynoh's  Official  Report,  relative  to  the  Dead  sea 
and  Jordan  valley.    See  new  Ed.  Vol  I.  p.  618. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  817.  The  isolated  hill  called  Toleil  el-FQl,  north  of 
Jemsalem,  marks  the  site  of  Gibeah  of  Benjamin ;  which  in  the  former  edi- 
tion was  referred  to  Jeba\    See  new  Ed.  VoL  L  pp.  677-<579. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  420.  A  paragraph  ia  added,  giving  the  deddve  his- 
torical testimony  discovered  by  ROdiger,  to  the  identity  of  Elentheropolia 
and  Beth  Gabrin,  now  Beit  Jibrln.    See  new  Ed.  YoL  IL  pp.  65,  66. 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  611.  A  new  marginal  note  enmnerates  some  of  the 
reasons,  why  Eadesh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  at  'Ain  el-Endeir&t^  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Rowknda.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  n.  p.  194 

Edit  1.  Vol.  n.  p.  625.  The  village  el^huwdn  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
ancient  Anim^  rather  than  to  Ain.    See  new  Ed.  VoL  11.  p.  204. 


SECTION  I. 


nrrBODUCTioK. — ^beibut  and  thb  vicinitt. 

f  The  preparation  of  the  former  Bulical  Bxseabohes  in 
Palbbtine,  combined  with  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
awakened  in  the  anthor^s  mind  a  more  lively  sense,  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before,  of  the  deficiencies  yet  remaining  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Historical  Geography  of  that  sacred  land.  Ques- 
tions not  unfiequently  arose,  which  personal  inquiry  on  the  spot 
might  have  solved  in  half  an  hour ;  but  to  which  no  amount  of 
reading  or  investigation  at  a  distance  could  ever  afford  an 
answer ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  never  been  brought  before  the 
mind  of  any  traveller.  In  this  way  the  idea  and  the  desire  of 
onoe  more  visitiDg  the  Holy  Land  became  fixed  in  the  author's 
mind.] 

Not  that  the  proper  exploration  of  that  land  is  a  thing  to 
be  accomplished  during  one  visit,  or  by  repeated  visits,  of  a  few 
months  at  a  time.  Nor  can  such  an  exploration  be  r^arded  as 
within  the  power  and  opportunities  of  any  single  individual 
To  cultivate  aright  the  particular  field  of  historical  topography, 
would  require  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  a  visit  to  every 
town  and  village,  to  every  mountain  and  valley,  to  every  trace 
of  antiquity  and  ruin.  And  when  we  ftirther  take  into  accoimt 
how  little  is  yet  known  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and 
seasons,  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  ^neraUy  of  the  geolo- 
gy, botany,  beasts,  birds,  fiidies,  reptiles,  msects  ;  and  consider 
too  the  importance  of  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  only  mews  of  holding  direct 
and  satisfiustory  intercourse  with  them ;  we  shall  soon  become 
aware,  that  neither  by  onB  traveller,  nor  by  many,  in  our  day, 
will  all  the  questionfl  relating  to  the  Holy  Land  be  fully  solved. 

In  my  own  case,^!  propoi^  nothing  ftirther  on  a  second  visit, 
tiian  to  investigate  anew  certain  points,  as  to  which  doubts  had 
been  expressed ;  and  to  examine  some  of  those  portions  of  the 
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country  not  included  in  our  former  routes.  Such  were  Galilee^ 
and  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Jerusalem  by  Nfibulus^  I  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  circum- 
stanceS;  whether  to  enter  again  the  southern  desert  and  per- 
haps ascend  Mount  Hor  ;  as  also  whether  to  extend  my  joumey- 
ings  northwards  as  &r  as  to  Antioch,  or  eastwards  into  Haur^. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  in  being  unable,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  hindrances,  to  accompUsh  anything  in  respect  to  either  of 
these  latter  particulars.  It  was  enough,  to  be  permitted  once 
more  to  contribute  my  mite  for  the  fllustration  of  any  portion 
of  that  land,  towards  which  the  attention  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  world  have  been  now  for  eighteen  centuries  so  earnestly 
directed. 

Although  I  had  thus  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  idea  of 
such  a  journey,  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1851,  that  there 
appeared  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  realiaed.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary with  which  I  am  connected,  took  up  the  subject  of  their 
own  accord ;  and  passed  resolutions  cordially  authorizing  me  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and  granting  me  the  necessary  leave  of 
absence.  Accordingly  I  embarked  at  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1851 ;  was  in  London  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  that  metropolis^roceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  my  family  were  already  residing.  Here  I  was  greatiy  in- 
debted to  the  ready  kindness  of  Bitter  and  Lepsius ;  not  to  speak 
of  various  interviews  with  Humboldt,  Buch,  and  other  veterans 
of  science. 

From  Berlin  to  Trieste  my  route  in  February  1852  was  the 
same  as  in  November  1837,  by  way  of  Halle,  Diesden,  and 
Vienna.  At  that  time  the  journey  was  stow,  dreaiy,  and  very 
fatiguing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  completion  of  most  of  the  rail- 
way lines,  the  traveller  is  carried  forward  with  speed  and  com- 
parative comfort ;  though  in  Austria,  neither  the  speed  nor  the 
comfort  of  the  trains  is  equal  to  what  is  common  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  The  aspect  of  the  country  in  winter  was  of  course 
not  otherwise  than  dreary.  The  railway  over  the  Semmering 
was  not  yet  completed ;  nor  that  between  Laibach  and  Trieste  ; 
so  that  these  intervals  had  still  to  be  traversed  by  diligences 
sufficientiy  uncomfortable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  latter  dis- 
tance, which  includes  also  the  Karst,  the  remarkable  tract  of 
high  table  land  near  Trieste,  we  had  torrents  of  rain.  On  my 
return  in  the  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  general  fertility  of  Camiola  and  Styria ; 
and  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  abundance  which 
everywhere  prevailed.  No  railway  has  anywhere  laid  open  finer 
scenery,  than  that  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sann  and 
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Bave,  between  Cilly  and  Laibacli;  where  these  streamR  have 
rent  for  themselves  a  passage  through  the  ridges  of  the  Julian 
Alps.    The  same  is  true  of  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Mtlrz. 

At  Trieste  I  embarked,  Thursday,  the  12th  of  February,  on 
board  of  the  steamer  Africa  for  Smyrna.  This  was  one  of  the 
new  and  swifter  vessels  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ;  and  was  capable 
of  an  average  speed  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  the  hour  in 
smooth  water ;  the  older  steamers  not  usually  exceeding  about 
eight  miles  the  hour.  Yet  the  times  of  departure  along  the 
route  remained  for  the  most  part  unchanged  ;  so  that  the  gain 
at  the  end  of  a  voyage  was  in  general  inconsiderable ;  unless 
where  the  last  run  was  a  long  one.  Instead  of  touching,  as  for- 
merly, at  Ancona,  we  now  kept  a  straight  course  down  the 
Adriatic,  passing  on  the  east  of  the  large  island  Lissa  and  other 
smaller  ones.  We  thus  saw  Meleda  on  our  left,  which  has  some^ 
times  been  erroneously  held  to  be  the  Melita  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  High  winds  and  frequent 
rain  made  the  voyage  unpleasant  as  fitr  as  to  Oorfa ;  where  we 
cast  anchor  for  several  hours.*  Afterwards  the  weather  cleared 
up  ;  and  we  proceeded  under  bright  Grecian  skies  and  with  soft 
breezes.  We  passed  at  evening  through  the  narrow  cliff-bound 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalonia ;  touched  for  half  an 
hour  at  Zante ;  and  next  morning  were  abreast  of  Navarino 
and  Modon.  We  now  had  upon  our  left  the  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  ancient  Taygetus ;  until  in  the  afternoon  we  rounded 
Cape  Matapan,  and  just  at  evening  Cape  Malio  ;  and  then  took 
a  straight  course  for  Syra.  The  scenery  and  impressions  of  the 
whole  voyage  varied  little,  of  course,  from  what  I  saw  and  expe- 
liraiced  in  1837. 

We  dropped  anchor  at  8yra  on  Tuesday  morning.  This  is 
BtOl  the  central  port,  where  the  different  lines  of  steamers  meet, 
coming  from  Europe,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  this 
time  the  days  of  both  the  Austrian  and  French  lines  happened 
to  coincide ;  so  that  no  less  than  six  steamers  were  anchored 
together  in  the  harbour.  Here  we  lay  thirty-six  hours,  till 
Wednesday  afternoon ;  fiom  no  necessity  whatever,  except  to 
await  the  time  of  departure  fixed  years  before  for  slower  vessels. 
We  reached  Smyrna  early  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  19th ; 
having  accomplidied  the  whole  voyage  in  somewhat  less  than 
seven  days  ;  while  the  running  time  was  less  than  five  days. 

The  steamer  of  the  r^ular  line  from  Smyrna  to  Beirtit  was 
to  leave  on  the  following  Monday  ;  but  a  vessel  on  the  route  to 
Constantinople  had  just  been  disabled,  and  replaced  by  the  one 
destined  for  Beirtlt ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  another.  I  was  thus  detained  a  week  in  Smyrna,  in  the 
estimable  fiEimily  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil  the  Bev.  E. 
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Biggs.  This  delay  gave  opportanity  to  visit  again,  and  with 
more  leisure  than  formeily,  the  massive,  but  not  very  extensive 
remains  of  antiquity  in  and  aroond  the  city.  The  most  impoF- 
tant  of  these  is  the  ancient  fortress  on  the  hill  which  rises 
southeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  slope  of  which  the  city  is 
partly  built.  Traces  of  the  ancient  waU  run  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  for  a  considerable  distance.  Kot  far  below  this  wall^ 
in  a  depression  of  the  hill,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  stadium, 
where  Polycaip  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  On 
the  steep  idope  bebw  the  fortress  are  massive  remains  of  an  an- 
cient theatre ;  and  in  the  same  quarter,  within  the  city,  are 
several  columns  still  standing,  which  once  belonged  to  an  eztex^ 
eive  temple. 

The  population  of  Smyrna  is  now  reckoned  at  abotit  150,000 
souls ;  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  Muhammedans.  The  Chris- 
tian quarter  has  of  late  yean  increased  rapidly. 

Bmyma  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;^  but  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  gieat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  seem  not  to 
have  visited  omyma ;  although  he  abode  so  long  at  Ephedus.' 
His  journeys  between  the  latter  city  and  Troas  or  Macedonia^ 
were  probably  made  by  sea,  leaving  Smyrna  far  on  the  right.* 

Of  the  three  American  missionaiies  residing  at  Smyrna  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  Messrs  Biggs,  Benjamin,  and  Johnston^ 
the  two  former  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  Armenian  press ; 
and  Mr  Bi^  was  engaged  in  a  laborious  revision  of  the  mod« 
em  Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  of  them  were 
afterwards  transferred,  with  the  press,  to  the  mission  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  while  Mr  Johnston  has  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Feb.  26th,  I  went  on  board 
the  steamer  Stamboul,  one  of  the  older  and  slower  vessels, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Hitherto  we  had  had  no  deck 
passengers ;  but  now  the  quarter  deck  was  divided  longitudi- 
nally in  the  middle  by  a  fence,  leaving  only  one  half  free  to  the 
cabin  passengers.  The  other  half  was  covered  by  a  low  awning ; 
and  was  crowded  with  passengers  of  various  nations,  all  huddled 
together  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  Here,  and  also  scattered  midships 
and  forwards,  were  Bussians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  Ax^ 
menians,  Jews,  and  Turks ;  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves ; 
all  bound  for  Beirftt,  and  most  of  them  for  Jerusalem,  against 
the  approaching  Easter.    Most  of  them  rarely  changed  their 

Elace,  or  came  out  from  their  staJls.    The  filth  which  accumu- 
ited,  especially  during  seansickness,  and  the  odours  diffused 
over  the  ship,  may  be  ^tter  imagined  than  described.    Nor  was 
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the  main  cabin  quite  free  from  similar  dmwbacks.  Bnt,  after 
the  first  night,  the  goodnatured  steward  took  pity  on  me  ;  and, 
as  there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  he  gave  me  one  of  the  state- 
rcx)m8  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  made  myself  qnite  comfort- 
able. Similar  scenes  of  deck  travel  occurred  also  on  my  return, 
as  far  as  to  Syra.^ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  night  we  had  high  winds  and  a 
rough  sea,  with  much  sea-sickness.  We  pass^  Sdo  (Chios) 
about  midjiight ;  and  at  sunrise  had  entered  the  Icarian  sea,  hav- 
ing Samoa  behmd  us  in  the  north,  and  Icaria  in  the  northwest. 
D^tant  in  the  southwest,  and  partly  seen  over  intervening 
islands,  was  Patmos,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  visions  of  the  be* 
k>ved  disciple  ;  while  nearer  at  hand  lay  Ihe  main  line  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  indudii^  Lepsia,  Leros,  J^alymnos,  and  others.  The  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  our  1^  was  a  succession  of  mountain  promon- 
tories and  jagged  ridges,  with  deep  bays  and  inlets  running  up 
between.  These  islands,  the  Spoiades,  are  the  picturesque  tops 
of  sKmilar  mountains,  whose  bases  are  submerged ;  gems  of 
beauty  strewed  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  JSgean  sea.  The 
moming  was  without  a  cloud,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  an 
oriental  sun ;  and  the  scattered  islets  appeared  as  if  lifted  out 
of  the  water  and  suspended  in  the  air. 

Soon  after  noon  we  approached  Cos  (Coos),  which  seemed  to 
lie  across  our  course.  The  vapours  driven  up  by  the  south  wind 
fix>m  the  sea  beyond,  gathered  along  the  summit  of  its  mountain 
ridge,  and  produced  slight  showers.  We  left  the  island  with  its 
white  town  on  our  right ;  and  passing  near  the  long  and  lofty 
promontory  on  which  Cnidus  stood  of  old,  we  laid  our  course, 
still  among  noble  islands,  for  Bhodes.  It  was  night&ll  before 
we  approached  that  island ;  and  as  the  haven  is  narrow  and 
difficult,  our  captain  preferred  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  a  small 
land-locked  bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  once  guarded  by  a  small 
fortress. 

On  the  moming  of  Feb.  28th,  we  came  in  an  hour  to  the  re-- 
nowned  city  of  Bhodes,  where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  We  had 
time  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  visit  the  chief  points  of  in* 
torest.  Every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent 
decay.  There  is  little  left  for  the  massive  fortifications  to  protect ; 
they  seem  almost  as  if  built  without  an  object.  The  harbour  is 
diminutive  and  unsafe.    The  present  town  occupies  but  a  small 

E>rtion  of  the  ancient  site.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone  ;  but 
w  and  mean,  threaded  by  narrow  lanes.    The  main  street  is  nar- 
row and  straight,  running  up  firom  the  port.    It  is  the  ^'  Street 

'  Ilmow  ci  no  more  life-like  deaciip-    Mr  Thaokera/s  "Trip  from  Ck>ni]iin  to 
tkoi  of  fBch  deek  aoeoeey  mod  genenUj  of    Cairo.* 
fint  impreiiioiifl  in  the  east,  thiui  ^oie  in 
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of  the  Enights ;''  ^nd  on  the  firpntB  of  the  low  stone  honsee  are 
still  B^en  ike  escutcheons  of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  houses  are  now  the  home  of  the 
Turk  ;  grass  springs  up  in  many  of  the  «tre^ts ;  and  although 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  the  finest  in  tibe 
Levant,  yet  intolerance,  indolence,  and  thriftlessness,  are  pro* 
ducing  their  legitimate  ^Bacts  ;  commerce  is  dying  out ;  and 
decay  and  ruin  everywhere  prevail. 

The  interest  of  this  voyage  had  been  greatly  enhanced,  not 
only  by  the  distant  view  of  Patmos,  but  abo  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  most  of  the  distance  our  track  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  his  last  return  from  Maoe* 
donia  to  Syria.^  He  had  gone  afoot  from  Tioas  to  Assos ;  there 
embarking  he  came  with  his  companioiis  to  Mitylene,  and  the 
next  day  overagainst  Ohios.  Thenoe  their  couise  seems  to  have 
been  around  the  eastern  end  of  ihe  island  of  Samoe  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  so  to  Trc^Uium  opposite,  in  one  day ; 
and  in  another  day  to  Miletus,  where  PaxQ  held  his  last  affecting 
interview  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  ^^  From  Miletus  they  came 
with  a  stn^ht  course  unto  Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto 
Bhodes/'  The  apostle  was  thus  at  least  five  days  in  passing 
over  a  route,  which  we  traversed  in  Uttle  more  than  twenty-four 
"hours.  From  Rhodes  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Patara  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  ;  and  thenoe  on  a  direct  course  to  Tyre,  leaving 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand. 

We  left  Rhodes  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  laid 
our  course  for  Cyprus.  The  rugged  coasts  of  Lycia  were 
visible  on  our  le£t,  until  hidden  by  t^  shadows  of  evening.  The 
next  mormng,  Feb.  29th,  the  mountains  of  Cyprus  were  rising 
on  the  horizon ;  but  it  was  afternoon  before  we  approached  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  and  passed  along  not  fu  distant  from 
the  coast.  We  thus  had  a  view  of  the  great  plain^  lying  be* 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  ;  which  Pococke  describes  as 
about  fifteen  miles  long  by  three  bread.*  It  seemed  fertile,  and 
was  covered  with  groves  of  olive  trees.  We  could  see  several 
villages;  the  largest  being  Bafia,  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Paphos,  once  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  the  island 
and  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsuL 

Here  too  the  apostle  Paid  once  preached  the  gospel  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  on  their  first  missionaiy  journey.  Em- 
barlang  at  Seleuda  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  tiliey  had 
landed  at  Balamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus ;  the  ruins  of 
which  town  are  still  seen  about  four  miles  north  of  Famagusta^ 
on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.'    From  this  place  ib»j 
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tluxmgh  tlie  itfand  to  PapliOB ;  where  the  proconsul, 
Sergins  Paolos,  became  a  believer ;  and  the  sorcerer  Elymas 
was  smitten  with  blindness.' — Old  Paphos,  with  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Yenns,  lay  sixty  stadia  farther  south,  and  ten  stadia 
distant  from  the  shored* 

It  was  towBids  eyening  when  we  rounded  the  long,  low, 
narrow  point  of  Cape  Gatta,  and  bore  away  for  Lamaka,  where 
we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  early  in  the  morning  of 
Mait^h  Ist.  This  is  now  the  chief  place  of  commerce  on  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  Marina 
or  port  is  at  the  landing-place ;  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
aristocratic  village,  where  the  consuls  reside,  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  shore.  T^e  place  is  unhealthy.  The  houses  are 
mean,  and  the  surrounding  country  poor. 

In  the  open  space  between  the  two  portions  of  the  town, 
the  frequent  traces  of  foundations  and  fragments  of  walls  indi- 
cate here  an  ancient  site.  80  numerous  indeed  are  these  remains, 
that  tile  ground  is  still  occasionally  dug  up  in  various  places,  in 
Older  to  obtain  the  stones  for  building.  The  town  which  of  old 
stood  here  was  OUium,  a  city  of  some  note,  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Zeno.  It  was  probably  a  Phenician  colony  ;  as 
is  evinced  by  the  thirty-three  Phenician  inscriptions  {Inscrtp^ 
iiones  Citienaes)  fonnd  here  and  reported  by  Pococke  in  1738.' 

W«  remained  at  Lamaka  until  the  afternoon  ;  and  then 
laid  our  course  direct  for  Beirdt.  We  reached  that  port  very 
eaily  in  tiie  morning  of  Tuesday,  Maroh  2nd ;  and  our  eyes,  as 
we  came  on  deck,  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  "  that  goodly 
mountain,  even  Lebanon,'^  whose  loftier  peaks  were  now  wreathed 
in  snow.  Mr  Hurter,  the  missionaiy  printer,  was  soon  on  board 
to  welcome  me,  and  to  conduct  me  through  the  noisy  crowd. 
After  brief  delay  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  ride  on  horseback 
of  a  mile  or  more,  I  feund  myself  at  home  in  the  house  of  my 
tnei  frigid  and  former  companion  in  travel,  the  Bev.  Eli  Bmith, 
D.D.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  thus  to  meet  him  again  in  Beirdt, 
and  ftid  him  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family.  His  house  is 
on  the  high  ground  southwest  of  the  city,  among  the  mulberry 
orchards;  The  house  in  which  Mr  Hebard  formerly  lived,  with 
whom  I  resided  in  1888,  is  quite  near  the  southwestern  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  missionary  chapel  and 
press. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Syrian  mission,  comprising  the  sta- 
Homal  Beirdty  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  'Abeih,  Tripoly,  and  Aleppo. 
was  to  be  held  at  Beirdt,  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  18th  or 
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March.  At  tbis  meeting  I  desired  to  be  present.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  steamer,  I  ought  to  have  arrived,  and  was  ex- 
pected, on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  Satuiday.  To  fill  up 
the  time  before  the  meeting,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  Smith 
would  go  with  me  on  Tuesday  to  Sidon  ;  whence  I  would  then 
accompany  Mr  Thomson  to  Hasbeiya,  where  he  was  to  pass  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  following  week  we  proposed  to  spend  in 
Tisiting  the  region  of  B&nifis,  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  the  dhasm 
of  the  Lit&ny,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  return  to  Beirtlt.  But  this  plan  was  firustrated, 
partly  by  the  three  days'  delay  in  my  arriTal,  and  partly  by  other 
more  important  hindmnces. 

The  Turkish  government  had  been  for  some  time  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  their  system  of  military  conscription,  so  as  to 
include  the  warlike  tribes  inhabiting  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  this  they  had  not  yet  been 
fiilly  successM ;  and  the  Druzes  especially  threatened  a  most 
determined  resistance.  A  crisis  had  arisen ;  and  just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  reached  Beirtlt,  that  the  Druzes  were  pass* 
ing  over  by  thousands  from  Lebanon  to  Haurftn  ;  where,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Lejah  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Druzes  of  that 
region,  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  Turkish  power.  The 
route  of  these  wanderers  was  by  Hasbeiya  and  down  Wady  e^ 
Teim.  At  one  time  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  in 
Hasbeiya.  They  often  travelled  in  straggling  parties ;  and 
deeds  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  conunitted  by  them  or  in  their 
name,  were  not  unfrequently  reported.  The  r^on  was  regards- 
ed  as  unsafe  for  travellers  ;  and  even  Mr  Thomson,  whose  Dusi- 
ness  was  important,  did  not  venture  to  set  out,  until  he  had 
obtained  more  exact  information.  I  gave  up  unwillingly  the 
idea  of  accompanying  him,  and  had  no  reason  to  r^ret  it  after- 
wards ;  although  the  excursion,  had  it  been  practicable,  would 
have  spared  me  a  week  or  ten  days  of  precious  time  at  a  later 
and  more  &vourable  season. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  arrival,  the  weather  was  de* 
lightful.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  60*^  to  80°  Far.  The 
skies  were  cloudless  ;  the  atmosphere  mild  and  bahny  ;  and  the 
oriental  sun  poured  his  genial  beams  over  a  prospect  by  sea  and 
land  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  house  of  Dr  Smith  commands 
a  view  of  the  roadstead  and  its  vessels,  and  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Syrian  coast  almost  to  Tripoly.  The  house  itself  has  two^ 
stories,  with  the  usual  flat  roof  of  the  country,  which  requires 
frequent  repairs.  The  middle  portion  of  the  upper  story  forms 
a  terrace,  open  toward  the  north,  with  rooms  upon  each  side. 
The  windows  have  only  been  glazed  since  the  house  was  first 
occupied  by  Dr  Smith,  some  twenty  years  ago.    At  that  time 
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glazed  windows  we^  rare  in  Beirdt ;  and  close  shutters  afforded 
the  only  protection  against  storm  and  wind.*<-From  this  terrace  tte 
eye  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  prospect ;  and,  in  my  own 
case,  was  ''  never  satisfied  with  seeing/'  nor  with  gazing  upon  th<9 
scenery  of  the  glorious  mountain.  Near  at  hand  was  Jebel 
Sfinnin,  one  of  the  loftiest  simmiits,  decked  for  some  distance 
down  his  sides  with  light  snows  ;  while  below  and  around  could 
be  treced  Hxe  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  traversed  by  rushing 
streams ;  and  numerous  villages  were  seen  scattered  upon  the 
heights. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  change ;  not  in  the  scenery,  but  in 
ihe  weather.  For  five  days,  fiom  Monday  until  Friday  inclusive, 
there  was  rain  ;  on  some  days  heavy  and  with  little  interruption, 
and  accompanied  by  high  wind  ;  on  other  days  alternating  with 
pleasant  intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  The  storm  was  so 
violent,  that  some  of  the  vessels  dragged  anchor ;  and  all  left 
the  roadstead  and  retired  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  bay.  Snow 
ML  extensively  upon  the  mountaiiu9 ;  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya.  The  weather  on  Saturday  and  fer  several  following 
days  was  again  splmdid ;  but  afterwards  became  variable  with 
occasional  heavy  rain,  for  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  April  These  were  the  '^  latter  rains  " 
of  Scripture ;  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly  a 
month  later  than  usual.  One  result  of  these  late  rains  we 
afterwards  saw  on  our  journey,  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain.  They  sttved  also  to  reconcile  me  at  last  to  my 
tmanticipated  sojourn  for  so  long  a  time  in  Beirdt. 

The  city  of  Bdrtit  had  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since 
my  former  visit ;  but  had  gained  immensely.  True,  it  had 
been  subjected  to  bombardment  by  the  British  and  Austrian 
fleet  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September,  1840 ;  by  which 
many  houses  were  laid  in  ruii»,  and  many  lives  destroyed.  But 
the  injuries  were  speedily  repaired  ;  and  the  chief  traces  of  the 
bombardment  now  remaining  were  the  marks  of  balls  on  the 
old  castle  in  the  harbour.  The  streets  have  been  repaired  in  a 
better  style ;  and  the  deep  channels  in  the  middle  have  disap* 
peared.  The  population  was  reckoned  in  1838  at  about  15,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  number. 
A  new  suburb  of  streets  has  spread  itself  out  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  walled  city;  and  the  gardens  and  mulberry  or- 
chards on  the  hills  in  the  south  aind  southeast,  are  now  ftdl  of 
dwellings.  From  the  roof  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  mis- 
moo  press,  a  wide  and  pleasing  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  city  and 
its  environs,  with  Lebanon  beyond. 

The  commerce  of  Beirtit  has  increased  greatly.  The  various 
lines  of  French,  Austrian,  and  English  steamers  which  visit  the 
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port,  and  the  many  sailing  vessels,  occasion  a  bustling  activity ; 
and  a  spirit  of  business  and  enterprise  has  be^i  awakened, 
especially  among  the  Christian  population  of  the  city  and  the 
mountains.  This  is  also  fostered  by  several  European  establish- 
ments in  the  mountains  for  the  reeling  of  silk ;  some  of  them 
by  the  aid  of  steam.  ^ 

The  antiquities  in  and  around  Beirut  are  not  numerous ; 
though  there  are  more  than  have  been  usually  reported.  '  The 
many  columns  lying  as  a  foundation  beneath  the  quay  which 
forms  the  usual  landing  place,  and  the  way  cut  through  tixe  rock 
outside  of  the  southwestern  wall,  I  had  seen  on  my  former  visit. 
Besides  these,  there  are  within  the  city,  near  the  souUiem  wall 
and  just  east  of  the  second  gate  from  the  American  cemetery, 
three  large  granite  columns  still  standing,  and  the  base  of  a 
fourth ;  the  remains  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.  Outside 
of  the  same  wall  a  little  further  east,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  open  area,  are  strewed  ten  or  twelve  other  columns,  some  of 
granite  and  some  of  limestone  ;  but  whether  they  ever  had  any 
connection  with  those  inside  of  the  wall,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Along  the  shore  on  the  west  of  the  city,  on  the  way  leading  to 
the  Locanda  Bdvidere^  are  likewise  traces  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations,  on  and  among  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Here,  at  some  distance  from  the  city  gates,  is  a  little  Mina  or 
port,  in  which  boats  and  very  small  vessels  lie  in  comparative 
safety.  The  rocks  arotmd  it  appear  in  some  parts  to  have  been 
hewn  away. — ^In  digging  over  a  garden  near  Dr  Smith's  house 
not  long  before,  there  were  found  several  sarcophagi  or  coffins 
of  pottery ;  in  which  were  also  lachrymatories  and  other  articles 
of  glass.  Some  of  these,  and  likewise  fragments  of  the  coffins, 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr  De  Forest. 

In  the  open  place  before  the  southwestern  gate  of  the  city,  is 
a  deep  fountain  with  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  over  with  solid 
mASonry  of  recent  erection.  This  is  said  to  be  fed  by  an  ancient 
subterranean  aqueduct,  which  was  discovered  accidentally  a  few 
years  ago.  The  arches  and  other  remains  of  another  lai^  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water  from 
Lebanon,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  will  be  again  mentioned  for* 
ther  on. 

The  low  hills  which  surround  Beirflt  are  mosfly  of  reddish 
sand,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  a  light  soiL 
They  rise  to  an  elevation  varying  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  different  parts.  Beads  radiate  from  the  city  in 
various  directions  upon  and  across  the  hills.  These  roads,  like 
all  others  in  Syria,  are  merely  bridle-paths  ;  not  a  wheel  or  car- 

*  For  a  statement  of  tihe  amount  of  im-    1868,  in  vessels  of  Tarions  nalaooSi  aeo 
porta  and  exports  at  Beirut  dnring  Uie  year    Note  I,  end  of  the  volmne. . 
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riage  of  any  land  being  known  in  the  conntiy.  They  have  oc- 
cnpied  apparently  the  same  track  for  centuries  ;  for  in  most 
places,  where  there  is  no  substratum  of  rock,  they  are  worn  deep 
into  narrow  hollow  ways,  with  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes 
higher  than  a  rider's  head.  The  borders  of  the  roads  are  in 
many  parts  hedged  with  the  prickly  pear.  Cactus  indicu8. 

AU  the  roads  finom  the  city,  not  leading  along  the  coast  or 
directly  towards  the  mountains,  come  out  upon  the  moving 
sand-luUs  mentioned  in  our  former  journey.  These  are  driven 
up  from  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  promontory ;  and  are 
continually  advancing  by  dow  degrees  northwards.  Their  course 
is  inland  ;  for  the  weetem  extromity  <^  the  promontory  is  rocky, 
as  also  the  shoro  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 
Yet  half  way  between  the  city  and  the  cape,  a  broad  line  of 
sand-hills  has  been  drifted  up,  which  are  continually  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  cultivated  fields.  In  some  places 
mulberry  trees  are  still  seen  half  buried.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  occasionally  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sands,  by 
sowing  upon  them  grass  and  plants  winch  thrive  on  sandy  soils  ; 
bat  hitherto  without  much  success.  The  government  also  have 
reoCTitly  taken  pains  to  sow  the  cones  of  the  pine  {Pinna  halepen^ 
Hs)  ;  and  the  young  pines  aro  seen  springing  up  in  some  parts. 
The  extensive  pine  grove  planted  by  Faklu*  ed-Din  on  the  south 
of  the  city  was  probably  for  the  same  purpose  ;  although 
D'Arvieux  regards  it  as  having  been  intended  to  purify  the  air. 
This  Emir,  the  same  writer  says,  looked  upon  the  territory  of 
Bdrttt  as  his  pleasure  garden.' 

I  twice  visited  Gape  Beirilt,  passing  over  the  broad  tract 
of  loose  sands  west  of  Dr  Smith's  house.  The  land  shelves 
down  gradually  to  the  rocky  point ;  and  the  rocks  along  the  shoro 
are  much  worn  by  ^the  action  of  the  waves.  Just  south  of  the 
point  a  small  bay  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  a  perforated 
rock  and  another  large  fragment  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
ot  it.  These  aro  a  great  rosort  of  sea-fowl ;  and  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  in  a  storm  is  hero  very  striking.  On  the  point  is 
the  squaro  foundation  of  a  former  edifice  ;  probably  the  site  of 
the  tower  mentioned  hero  by  D^Arvieux  in  1660,  where  a  guard 
was  kept  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels.  The  same 
writer  roeaks  of  five  or  six  towers  between  the  cape  and  the 
city.'  On  our  return  we  picked  up  a  fragment  of  sculptured 
marble  on  the  height  of  land,  with  three  or  feur  letters  inscribed 
upon  it.    We  visited  likewise  the  mosk  situated  about  the 

*  D'Arneox  Mi6mdrei»  U.  pp.  888, 887.  ootempoFBxy  with  the  Emir,  there  seeme 

— ^I  besrd  it  qneetioDed  in  Beirat,  whether  no  good  reason  to  donbt  his  testimony. 

tiie  mre  of  pines  was  aetoally  planted  by  See  Si  VoL  II.  p.  490.  n.  [ill  486.  n.] 

Fak&  ed-IKn.     But  m  D^Arvieox  was  *  D'Anrienx  M6m  H.  p.  840. 
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middle  of  the  Bouthwestem  coast.  Tliis  too  eeems  to  be  the  one 
spoken  of  by  D'Arvieux  as  being  on  the  cape,  and  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Muhamtmedan  women.*  At  present,  families  from  the 
city  are  said  to  take  np  their  abode  nere  daring  the  summer 
months.  The  object  cf  our  visit,  however,  wba  not  the  mosk, 
but  a  ledge  of  rocks  just  north  of  it  and  neai;  the  shore,  in 
which  are  seen  quite  a  number  of  ancient  saicophagL  They 
are  all  excavate  in  the  rock,  and  once  had  lids ;  but  wese  have 
all  disappeared.  The  excavations  are  larger  in  some  cases  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  In  this  respect  these  sarcophagi 
di£fer  from  all  others  that  we  met  with. 

Half  way  between  the-mosk  and  the  cape  is  a  fine  fountain 
near  the  shore,  from  which  many  fiunilies  in  Beirtlt  obtain  their 
supp^  of  water  during  spring  and  summer.  It  is  brought  to 
the  city  in  jars  on  the  backs  ot  donkeys. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  Beirftt,  I  rode  out  with  Mr 
Hurter  and  Bev.  Mr  Eddy,  who  also  had  recently  arrived,  to  the 
celebrated  pass  at  the  mouth  of  Kahr  el-Eelb.  The  way  leads 
from  the  city  along  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  with  a  plain  of  some 
breadth  on  the  left  towards  the  sea  The  road  was  most  execra- 
ble and  frill  of  deep  mud.  A  mile  or  more  from  the  ci^  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  building  of  brick,  which  is  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  legend  of  St.  Geoiee  and  the  dmgon.  Some 
say  the  dragon  was  killed  here ;  others,  that  the  dragon  was 
killed  at  a  pkce  nearer  the  sea,  and  St.  George  afterwards  washed 
lus  hands  at  this  spot.  Moncoi^s  in  16^,  and  D'Arvieux  in 
1660,  both  speak  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Gkoige  in  this  quarter,  which 
the  latter  says  had  been  converted  into  a  mosk ;  but  neilher  of 
them  specifies  the  exact  site.*  Were  these  remaina  perhaps  con- 
nected with  that  chapel  ? 

Half  an  hour  from  the  city  brought  us  to  the  Nahr  Beirilt ; 
which  issuing  upon  the  promontory  from  its  mountaia  gorge, 
turns  northwards  to  the  sea.  There  is  here  a  broad  tract  of  low 
ground,  between  the  hills  on  the  west  and  the  feot  of  Lebanon, 
extending  apparently  quite  across  the  promontory.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  common  impression,  that  the  higher  portion  of 
the  promontcMy,  frirther  west,  was  once  an  ii^Etnd ;  the  strait 
which  separated  it  tram  the  coast  having  perhaps  been  filled  up 
by  the  drifting  sands. 

The  river  at  that  season  was  of  moderate  size.  It  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  seven  narrow  arches,  with  very  broad  piers  be- 
tween them.  The  top  is  flat,  with  a  steep  ascent  to  it  .at  each 
end  I  and  is  paved  with  large  irregular  stones,  forming  a  slip- 

>  lyArfiraz  M6m.  n.  p.  840.  oooke,  IL  L  p.  90.    See  VoL  H.  p.  492.  n. 

*  MQD00178  L  p.  884.    D'ArvienxILp.    8.  [iiL  489.  n.  &] 
878.    SotooManndraUyMarahnth.  Po- 
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peiy  and  dangeroiiB  path  for  animalfl.  D'Arvienz  says  the  bridge 
was  built  by  Fakhr  ed-Dln.^ 

From  the  bridge  to  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  a  ride  of  two 
hooiB.  For  the  first  fifteen  minatea  the  path  continues  over  wet 
and  marshy  ground  among  trees  and  bushes,  until  it  emerges 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  still  some  distance  tram  the  southeast 
comer.  From  this  point  to  the  comer,  and  thence  nearly  to  the 
pass,  the  road  lies  along  the  sandy  beach,  upon  which  a  light 
surf  is  constantly  tweaking.  Near  the  comer  of  the  bay  comes 
in  the  little  stream  of  Nahr  el-Maut,  Birer  of  Death,  which  has 
its  source*  below  Brumm&na.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  stagnant  and  unhealthy  tract  ilear  its  mouth.  Further 
north  the  Nahr  Anteliyas  is  forded,  a  somewhat  laiger  stream, 
having  a  longer  course,  and  taking  its  name  Scorn  the  vQlage 
which  lies  straggling  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before 
reaching  the  pass  the  sandy  beach  is  interrapted  by  a  rocky  tract ; 
and  the  waves  ln«ak  continually  upon  beds  of  rock  half  covered 
by  the  water,  and  wom  away  into  singular  forms.  The  high  ridge 
of  naked  honeycombed  rocks,  which  forms  the  southern  wall  of 
the  valley  of  Nahr  d-Kelb,  protmdes  itself  towards  the  north- 
west into  the  sea.  The  road  is  carried  around  and  over  the 
point,  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 
Another  more  ancient  road  is  seen  still  higher  up.  The  present 
one  is  paved  in  some  places  with  large  irregular  stones ;  and  we 
found  it  advisable  to  dismount  in  descending  the  steep  northern 
side.  At  that  time  the  path  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  rough  and 
difficult  as  possible ;  but  in  returning  this  way  from  the  cedars 
in  June,  after  traversing  the  heights  and  steeps  of  Lebanon,  this 
pass  of  Nahr  el^Kelb  had  apparently  changed  its  character,  and 
become  a  very  tolerable  mountain  road. — The  bridge,  situated 
five  minutes  up  the  valley,  is  of  recent  construction.  The  river 
itself  18  usually  fordable.  Beyond  it  is  an  aqueduct  apparently 
ancient,  by  which  the  water  of  the  river,  after  driving  sever^ 
miUs,  is  carried  around  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Jtineh.— Looking 
up  the  narrow  valley,  walled  in  by  almost  perpendicular  ridges 
of  rock,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the  similar,  though  less 
magnificent  scenery  along  the  river  Lehigh  above  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  various  tablets  and  inscriptions  which  give  such  historical 
interest  to  this  pass,  I  examined  at  more  leisiu'e  on  my  later 
visit  in  June.  An  account  of  them  is  therefore  deferred  until 
that  time.* 

On  another  beautiAil  day,  March  13th,  in  company  with 
Br  Be  Forest  and  Mr  Eddy,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Beir  el- 
Kol'ah,  a  Maronite  convent  on  Lebanon,  east  of  Beirtit ;  where 

>  M6m.  a  pp.  877,  878.        *  See  under  June  19«h. 
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are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  probably  Pbeuician. 
Passing  over  the  higher  ground  southeast  of  the  city  we  forded 
Nahr  Beirtit  at  some  distance  south  of  the  bridge  ;  and  crossing 
two  low  ridges,  which  here  lie  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  ascend  along  the  projecting  buttress 
or  angle  of  the  mountain,  formed  between  the  western  declivity 
and  that  towards  the  south  along  the  deep  gorge  of  the  BeirClt 
river.  The  way  led  up  by  el-Manstlriyeh  and  some  other  smaller 
villageB.  It  was  steep,  rough,'  and  difficult,  passing  often  over 
tracts  of  naked  rock,  sometimes  smooth  and  sUppeiy,  sometimes 
rising  by  steps  and  layers.  In  some  places  the  road  was  a  nar- 
row lane  between  parallel  walls,  filled  in  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
top  with  loose  round  stones,  and  presenting  the  worst  possible 
footing  for  the  horses.  Such  roads  are  not  un&equent  in 
Lebanon  ;  but  we  nowhere  found  them  worse. 

The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  laid  oflf  into  terraces,  wherever 
there  is  soil  enough  to  permit  it ;  and  even  where  only  a  few  feet 
of  soil  can  be  scraped  together,  it  is  cultivated.  Tracts  of  land, 
which  at  first  seem  wholly  covered  with  stones  and  rocks,  are 
thus  reclaimed  ;  and  the  rude  narrow  terraces,  rising  in  steps  and 
covered  above  with  strong  mountain  soil,  become  verdant  with 
grain  and  the  foliage  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees.  These  terraces 
constitute  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
mountains.  They  prevail  especially  along  1^e  western  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  and  mark  these  as  the  home  of  a  hardy,  industrious, 
and  thrifty  population. 

The  gorge  of  the  river  was  on  our  right,  as  we  continued  to 
ascend  ;  and  we  could  see  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duct along  its  southern  side,  by  which  the  water  of  a  large 
fountain  not  fiir  above  was  once  conveyed  to  Beirut.  At  one 
point  the  aqueduct  crossed  a  branch  of  the  gulf  in  a  double  tier 
of  arches  ;*  and  further  down  is  said  to  have  been  carried  for 
some  distance  through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock.  A  few  days  later, 
in  returning  fix)m  'Abeih,  we  saw  the  continuation  of  this  aque- 
duct stretching  across  the  plain  towards  the  city. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  top  of  this  buttress,  where  the 
sides  rise  for  a  time  stiU  more  steeply  in  order  to  form  the  crest. 
This  part  is  too  steep  for  any  path.  We  wound  around  the 
western  slope,  and  ascended  with  difficulty  fix)m  the  northwest 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  five  minutes  back  of  the  con'vent.  Here 
the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  crest  of  a  thin  ridge  of  Leb- 
anon, lying  in  front  of  the  interior  basin  and  chasms  of  Beirtlt 
river.  This  ridge  is  broken  through,  or  rather  terminated,  by 
the  gorge  through  which  the  river  issues  upon  the  plain.     The 

>  Accarding  to  Callier,  there  were  originally  three  tiers  of  archeB ;   Reviie  Ar- 
ohtol.MAil846,p.8S. 
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convent  stands  upon  the  high  extremity,  at  an  elevation  of  2200 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  extensive  and  interesting.  To- 
wards the  west  it  commands  the  city  of  Beirut  and  its  whole 
plain  with  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Probably  the  island  of 
Cypms  is  visible  in  clear  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment  to  look  for  it.  On  the  south,  beyond  the  gorge,  the 
view  takes  in  the  districts  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  GhQrb. 
Towards  the  east  are  seen  the  two  branches  of  the  river  in  rocky 
valleys,  which  coming  from  the  east  and  northeast  meet  below 
in  a  chasm  so  deep  and  precipitous,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach 
the  bottom  ;  and  so  wild  and  inaccessible,  that  leopards  are  said 
still  to  haunt  it.  The  tract  along  an4  between  these  branches 
is  the  district  el-Metn,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain* Beyond  are  the  snowy  summits  Sdnnin  and  Kuneiseh, 
standing  out  upon  the  high  crest  of  Lebanon.  The  aspect  of 
the  mountain,  as  it  then  appeared,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The 
vezdnxe  of  the  trees  and  fields  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  vast  masses  of  rock,  much  of 
which  in  these  parts  is  dark  sandstone.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  this  sandstone,  that  the  pine  {Pinua  halepenais)  is  found  on 
Lebanon  ;  and  orchards  of  this  tree  are  seen  along  the  branches 
of  the  river  and  throughout  the  Metn.^  The  river  itself  is  not 
visible  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  ;  and  the  huge  walls  of  rock 
rise  up  from  below,  like  immense  bastions. 

The  road  from  Beirtt  to  Damascus  and  also  to  Ba'albek 
passes  up  on  the  south  side  of  Bdrdt  river,  between  its  sources 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  D&mtUr  ;  and  then  crosses  the  high 
ridge  of  Lebanon  just  south  of  Jebel  Kuneiseh.  A  little  on  the 
south  of  this  road,  between  the  basins  of  the  two  rivers,  lies  the 
village  of  Bhamdtln,  the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  and 
other  American  missionaries.  It  is  not  in  sight  from  the  Deir. 
Many  villages  of  the  Metn,  however,  were  before  us ;  and  one  of 
the  largest,  B&s  el-Metn,  was  directly  opposite,  on  the  high 
point  above  and  between  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  region  is 
rich  and  prosperous,  especially  from  the  culture  of  silk. — On  the 
north,  this  basin  is  separated  from  that  of  Nahr  et-Kelb  by  an 
elevated  ridge. 

The  renuuns  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Deir  el-Ktd'ah  were 
folly  described  by  Dr  Smith  several  years  ago.'  They  measure 
106  feet  long  from  southeast  to  northwest,  by  54  feet  broad. 
The  front  was  towards  the  northwest,  looking  down  upon  the 
plain  and  sea.     Here  was  a  portico  29  feet  deep,  consisting 

^  For  di«  duuraeter  of  tiie  tandstoiie  of       *  See  an  article  in  the  Bibfiotheoa  Sacra, 
this  region,  see  Dr  Andenon*8  QwiL  Beport^     184S,  pp.  557-668. 
p.lO0a^ 
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of  two  rows  of  columns,  four  in  each  row.  Portions  of  four 
columns,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  fifth,  are  still  in  place ;  but 
no  corresponding  capitals  are  found.  The  columns  measure  at 
.their  base  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of  one  of  them 
is  still  18^  feet.  Of  the  body  of  the  temple,  only  the  founda- 
tions and  portions  of  the  lower  courses  remain ;  and  among 
these  are  stones  of  12  and  14  feet  long  by  5^  and  4  feet  broad. 
The  lower  course,  as  it  lies,  has  a  bevd  along  the  top  ;  but  not 
at  the  ends  of  the  stones.  The  conyent  church  is  built  on  and 
within  the  old  foundations  at  the  northwestern  part ;  and  its 
roof  affords  the  finest  view  of  the  noble  prospect. — ^Ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  back  of  the  convent,  and  also  below  it. 

Scattered  about  on  stones  built  into  the  waDs  and  other 
parts  of  the  convent,  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  Oreek 
and  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  obviously  mark  votive 
offerings,  such  as  tablets,  altars,  or  etdoe,  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  the  temple.  Their  present  position,  and  the  ciroumstance 
that  the  inscribed  face  is  on  the  outside,  are  merely  accidental ; 
and  not  improbably  other  stones  in  the  wall  bear  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  sur&ce,  whch  are  thus  hidden  from  view.  One  of  the 
longest  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  is  on  the  fragment  of  a  square 
pilkr  or  dtar,  which  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  raised  hearth 
in  the  kitchen.  Another  fingment  ending  with  TAflPj  the  con* 
tinuation  apparently  of  the  same  inscription,  (the  letters  are  of 
the  same  form  and  size,)  is  built  into  the  outside  of  the  south* 
em  wall  of  the  convent.  One  is  on  a  pier  between  two  arches 
in  the  court ;  another  on  the  threshold  of  an  inner  door ;  an- 
other upon  a  cylindrical  hollow  stone,  now  used  for  watering 
cattle  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

The  chief  point  of  historical  interest  brought  to  light  by 
the  inscriptions,  is  an.  epithet  of  Jupiter  or  ]Baal  not  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  long  Greek  inscription,  now  in  the  kitchen^ 
he  is  addressed  as  BAAMAPKIiO  KOIPANE  KflMIlN.... 
AECIJOTa,  BalmarkoSy  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Sports  ;  the  lat* 
ter  words  being  apparently  a  translation  of  the  name.*  In  a 
shorter  Latin  inscription  we  find  the  dative :  10 VI  BAL- 
MABCODI.  Ab  now,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Baal  is  mentioned 
as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  heathen  of  Canaan,  under 
the  titles  BacU-berith  (Lord  of  the  covenant),  and  Baal-^bub 

'  These  ineczkitioiia,  or  eomo  of  them,  sq.    So  too  hy  Knift  in  1S45;  Topogr. 

'wereoopiedbySeetBSDin  1S05;  Reisenl.  JemMtoflUL    They  were  also  published  by 

p.  257.     They  were  first  published  by  Bosckh,  mainly  from  Wildenbmch*s  copies, 

Frandce,  BerL  1880;  see  Letronne  hi  the  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptt  Tom.  IIL  p.  248. 

Bevne  AichUL  Mai  184e,  p.  7a    They  '  Bosckb  reads  by  conjecture :  B«A/uip- 

were  again  copied  in  1848,  by  Dr  Smitb,  lUis,  Kolpartj  latfjmw  iced  KXl/un-6s  von  94- 

£.  G.  Scholi;  and  Mr  Wildenbmdi ;  see  rrons.    But  this  aflftwds  no  clew  to  the 

Biblioth.  Sacra  L  c.  Monathsberieht  der  epithet  contained  in  BoA/ii^pff^f. 
Ges.  for  Eidknnde  in  Berlin,  1843,  p.  144 
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(Loid  of  flies)  ;^  so  here  this  noble  temple,  crowning  a  height 
of  Lebanon,  was  consecrated  to  Baal-marhoSy  Lord  of  sports  or 
reyels.*  It  was  one  of  the  "  high  places "  of  Phenician  idol- 
atry. Many  similar  temples  are  found  in  and  around  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  and  this  was  the  first  of  thirteen  which  I 
Tisited,  besides  the  larger  ones  at  Ba'albek. 

The  convent  is  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Maronite  monks. 
They  received  us  very  courteously,  and  gave  us  all  the  information 
in  their  power.  As  we  sat  down  among  the  rocks  to  take  our 
lunch^  they  brought  us  red  mountain  wine,  olives,  and  sweetmeats ; 
the  latter  we  found  quite  a  delicacy.  But  they  declared  us  at  once 
to  be  heretics,  because  we  were  eating  meat  in  Lent.  The  superior 
of  all  the  Maronite  convents  happened  to  be  present ;  and  with 
him  Dr  De  Forest  bargained  for  the  two  stones  with  the  parts 
of  the  Greek  inscription.  He  made  no  objection  to  selling 
them ;  fixed  a  fair  price ;  and  promised  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Beirut  shortly.     But  they  never  came. 

We  returned  home  by  another  route ;  passing  first  to  Beit 
Miiy,  a  lai^  village  just  back  of  the  Deir  northeast,  on  a  higher 
point  of  the  ridge.  It  lies  in  part  stra^ling  upon  the  steep 
eastern  side,  lookiDg  down  into  the  deep  gtdf  below.  Across 
this  gulf,  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  make  themselves  heard  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  on  the  other  side  in  the  Upper  GhQrb  ; 
a  distance  of  nearly  or  quite  two  miles  in  an  air  lino.  A  portion 
of  the  village  lies  in  a  saddle  of  the  ridge,  beyond  the  higher 
point  just  mentioned.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
BUar  or  horse-shoer  of  the  village,  to  fasten  the  shoes  of  one  of 
our  horses.  This  was  done  in  a  primitive  way.  The  hoof  is 
pared  by  an  instrument  drawn  towards  the  operator ;  and  the 
nails  clinched  after  first  placing  the  animal's  foot  firmly  upon  a 
smooth  flat  stone.  The  Bitar  is  striqtly  a  horse-doctor,  who 
^includes  shoeing  as  a  portion  of  his  art.  He  is  not  a  black- 
smith ;  but  procures  the  shoes  and  nails  fit>m  the  latter. 

Beyond  Beit  Miry  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  which  ran  along  the  saddle  above  mentioned,  and 
also  along  another  still  lower  neck  or  saddle  nearer  to  Brum- 
m&DA.  Iq  some  parts  it  is  like  a  waU  of  large  stones,  laid  up  in 
an  orderly  manner  to  cover  and  protect  a  line  of  perforated 
stones  or  tubes,  through  which  the  water  flowed.  Some  of  these 
perforated  stones  remain  along  the  way.  They  are  about  two 
net  long,  with  a  hole  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.     By  this  con- 

'  Jndg.  9,  4.  3  K.  1,  2.  PhenJciaii    remaina ;    Imt    it   oocon   Sn 

*  From  tii6  fonn  of  the  datiye  MAR-  Chaldee  and  Syriac.    In  the  fonner  we 

CODI,  the  zoot  voold  aeem  to  have  been  have  the  participle  ^{D*^Q  a  dancer.     The 

a  Phenician  veihcoixesponding  to  the  Heh.  heaAen  dances  were  tiiiy  iwrfi,  jwJ^i.— 

'T]2']  ic  leap,  to  $kip,  to  dmce.    No  other  See  Biblioth.  Sacra  L  o. 
trace  of  this  root  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
TOL.IIL— »• 
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trivance,  the  water  was  oonyeyed  acroBS  the  low  neck  to  the 
higher  site  of  Beit  Miiy  ;  precisely  as  the  Oroton  aqueduct  is 
carried  over  the  Harlem  river  on  the  high  bridge.  Whether  the 
water  was  anciently  carried  beyond  Beit  Miiy  to  the  temple^  is 
doubtful.  Similar  perforated  stones  are  said  to  have  been  found 
nearer  the  convent ;  but  this  needs  confinnation.  There  is 
nothing  now  in  or  around  the  ruins,  that  indicates  a  former 
abundant  supply  of  water.' — ^The  water  was  brought  ftom  the 
great  fountam  'Ar'ar  near  M^  Mtlsa,  two  houra  distant  in  the 
northeast. 

Brumm&na  is  also  a  large  village,  lying  upon  tibe  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  a  wide  proiroeot  west  and  east.  An  immense 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  tbe  village,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Emirs,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions. — From  this 
village  we  descended  by  the  road  to  Beirdlt,  alonff  l^e  north  side 
of  the  gulf  of  the  Nahr  el-Maut.  The  road  led  by  several  lesser 
villages  ;  and  was  rocky,  slippeiy,  and  difficult.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  comer  of  the 
bay ;  whence  we  had  to  grope  our  way  as  we  could  along  the 
still  muddy  and  rough  roads. 

On  the  next  Tuesday,  tiie  usual  examination  of  the  boys' 
seminary  was  to  be  held  at  'Abeih,  preparatoiy  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  mission.  On  Monday,  therefore,  Dr  De  Forest 
took  us  thither  by  a  less  usual  route,  in  order  to  visit  on  the 
way  some  remarkable  ancient  sarcophagi  The  direct  road  to 
'Abeih  is  for  most  of  the  distance  the  same  with  that  to 
Deir  el-*Eamr.  We,  however,  kept  along  the  coast  road 
leading  to  Sidon  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  leaving  Buij^  el* 
Bur&jineh  and  Shuweif&t  on  our  left,  to  a  small  deserted  building, 
called  (I  believe)  Dukk&n  el-Kusts,  about  half  an  hour  short  ^ 
Kh&n  Ehulda.  Here  we  turned  off  by  a  pretty  direct  route 
through  'Arftmdn  to  'Abeih  in  the  upper  Ghtlrb.  A  valley  here* 
comes  out  from  the  mountains  ;  and  the  road  passes  up  along 
the  h^h  ground  on  its  southern  side. 

We  kept  along  the  bottom  of  this  ralley  for  a  time,  to  & 
point  where  its  two  branches  unite ;  and  then  ascended  the 
ridge  between  the  forks.  This  ridge  is  strewed  over  with  huge 
isokited  rocks  ;  and  we  had  not  &r  to  go,  before  we  came  upon 
the  object  of  our  search.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in 
two  main  groups,  we  counted  tiiirty-five  large  sarcophagi ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  others  forther  up.     A  large  loek*  was 

>  The  worda  lEPOAPOMON  TAOP,  in  azchea  and  nn  along  the  sozfaoe  of  the 

the  seoond  pait  of  the  long  Greek  inacrip-  groand ;  bnt  rather  to  the  one  in  the  golf 

tloo,  have  been  read  b j  Pre&  Wooleej  and  below,  leadmg  to  Beii^  which  sdll  has  In 

Letronne  aa  k§ftltp6imf  V^m^  and  leraned  oneplaoe  two  or  three  tien  of  arche&    See 

to  an  aqnednct.    Thej  are,  however,  not  Letronne'sLettertoT.  D.WoobeyiinBems 

^ipliGaUe  to  this  aqoelnot,  which  had  no  AmhioL  Kai  1848,  p.  78. 
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selected  ;  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  excavated  in  it ;  and 
then  a  heavy  lid  fitted  to  it ;  without  any  hewing  away  of  the 
rock  outside.  The  lids  were  roof-shaped,  with  a  projecting  knob 
left  at  each  comer  for  ornament.  On  two  lids  we  saw  like  knobs 
in  the  middle.  One  lid  measured  eight  feet  l(Hig  by  about  three 
feet  broad  ;  and  was  nearly  two  feet  thick.  There  is  no  regu- 
larity in  the  position  of  the  sarcophagi ;  and  the  lids  have  all 
bee&  displaced. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sarcophagi  and  surrounded  by  them  are 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  edifice,  94  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide,  with  several  partition  walls  within  ;  but  with  nothing  to 
mark  its  date  or  purposa  There  are  also  two  cisterns  near  by, 
cut  in  the  rooks  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
foundations,  some  Arabs,  who  came  abng,  pointed  out  on  a  loose 
stone  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  there  reinained  only  the  letters 
ABAMBE. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ancient  character 
of  this  spot ;  furth^  than  to  suppose  it  was  a  solitary  place  of 
burial,  perhaps  for  a  race  of  nobles.  The  huge  scattered  rocks 
show  that  it  was  never  inhabited  by  the  living  ;  though  not  im- 
probably the  foundations  may  indicate  a  temple  or  other  erec- 
tion, in  some  connection  with  the  dead.  Ancient  sarcophagi  are 
fouiid  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  nowhere  else, 
unless  perhaps  at  Kfafin  Ehulda,  did  we  meet  with  so  many 
together. — The  place  is  now  utterly  lonely  and  desolate  ;  except 
a  ^w  small  patches  of  winter  grain  among  the  rocks. 

In  order  to  r^ain  the  dii^  road  to  'Abeih,  we  had  now 
to  cross  the  narrow  gulf  on  the  south.  Under  the  guidance 
of  an  Arab  we  led  our  horses  with  great  difficulty  down  the 
steep  desc^it.  This  declivity  was  not  rocky;  but  in  some 
few  places  patches  of  wheat  had  been  sown  upon  it.  The  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  was  equally  steep  and  more  rocky ;  but 
a  goat-path  helped  us  to. surmount  it.  Our  road  now  continued 
to  ascend  gradually,  southeast,  until  we  came  out  upon  the  brow 
of  a  ridge,  looking  down  into  another  deep  valley  before  us.  To 
reach  'Ar&mdn  we  had  to  pass  high  up  along  the  side  and 
around  the  head  of  this  valley.  This  part  was  laid  off  in  ter- 
races, and  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  rast  amphitheatre 
widi  its  rows  of  seats. 

'AiAmAn  lies  also  on  the  steep  side  of  a  valley  with  a  stream. 
Between  this  village  and  'Ain  Eestlr  we  lost  our  way,  and 
wandered  for  a  time  among  blind  and  rocky  patha;  We  passed 
five  large  sarcophagi  on  our  right,  excavated  in  large  isolated 
rocks,  and  utterly  lonely.  At  'Ain  Eesftr  we  fell  into  the  usual 
road  from  Beirut  The  village  stands  on  a  broad  layer  of  bare 
rock,  which  extoids  &r  towards  the  south ;  and  on  the  north 
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breaks  down  in  a  precipice.    Here  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, are  several  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  flat  surfiace  of  the  rock. 

Between  'Ain  Eestlr  and  'Abeih  the  road  passes  around  the 
head  of  another  valley,  which  runs  down  on  the  north  of  the 
latter  village.  This  is  likewise  laid  off  in  terraces  ;  and  forms  a 
pretty  amphitheatre.  It  was  now  evening  and  almost  dark ; 
and  on  our  way  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  flock  of  storks  on  their 
migration  northwards.  They  were  lighting  down  for  the  night 
on  the  few  trees  scattered  over  a  large  tract  We  reached 
'Abeih  at  7^  o'clock,  and  found  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable 
dwelling  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Calhoun,  the  head  of  the  seminary. 

The  examination  took  place  mainly  the  next  day.  The 
school  consisted  at  that  time  of  nineteen  boys,  fiom  thirteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the 
mission  premises.  They  were  from  various  sects,  Greeks,  Greek 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Druzes ;  at  the  moment  there  were 
no  Maronite  boys.  Besides  the  principal,  Mr  Calhoun,  there 
were  two  promising  native  teachers,  Michael  and  Asaad ;  and 
two  of  the  older  pupils  sometimes  heard  the  younger  classes. 
Many  of  the  pupils  had  an  air  of  great  intelligence  and  bright- 
ness. The  examination  was  very  thorough  ;  and  embraced  botii 
the  elementary  and  more  advanced  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guid, with  written  exercises  ;  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography, 
the  outlines  of  astronomy  ;  and  especially  lessons  in  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  answers  were  in  general  given 
with  promptness,  and  with  as  much  intelligence  as  in  the  lugher 
schools  of  my  own  country  and  Europe.  The  English  language 
is  not  taught,  exc^t  as  a  matter  of  privilege  to  some  of  the 
more  advanced  pupus  ;  it  being  justly  deemed  important,  that 
the  elements  of  religious  truth  and  knowledge  shoiidd  be  lodged 
in  their  minds  through  the  medium  of  their  own  native  tongue. 

Quite  a  niunber  of  people  from  the  village  were  present ; 
and  one  or  two  of  high  rank.  In  listening  to  the  examination 
they  were  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
and  one  of  them  laid  his  difficulties  on  that  point  ftiUy  before 
some  of  the  missionaries. 

'Abeih  lies  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  commands  of  course  a 
wide  view  of  the  western  declivity,  and  a  distant  one  of  Beirdt. 
Back  of  the  village  the  ascent  continues  for  half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  tiie  summit  of  a  lidge,  whence  one  looks  down 
into  the  great  valley  and  basin  of  the  river  Dfim^r.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  KhiUweh,  a  chapel 
of  the  Druzes.  The  three  great  branches  of  the  river  are  seen 
coming  down  in  their  deep  valleys  fiom  the  northeast ;  all  of 
them  having  their  heads  near  the  Damascus  road.    Below  their 
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junction  tlie  Btream  is  crossed  by  the  Jisr  el-K&dy  on  the  road 
leading  to  Deir  el^Kamr.  This  great  valley  has  not  the  preci-* 
pices  of  the  Beirtlt  river ;  and  we  conld  everywhere  trace  the 
course  of  the  stream  worn  deep  in  the  solid  rock.  The  aspect 
of  this  vast  basin  was  mnch  less  dark  and  desolate,  than  the 
view  had  been  from  Deir  el-EOl'ah,  where  tracts  of  sandstone 
are  i«evalent  There  was  here  less  of  nakedness  and  more  of 
verdnre.  All  the  slopes  were  terraced  ;  and  the  round  heads  of 
the  shorter  valleys  appeared  like  graceful  amphitheatres.  Deir 
el-Kamr  itself  was  not  visible  ;  it  Ues  beyond  the  crest  of  the  next 
rilge,  overlooking  a  more  southern  branch  of  the  river.  The 
large  village  of  B'akUn,  which  lies  overagainst  Deir  el-Kamr 
towards  the  south,  was  in  sight  In  the  east  the  lofty  unbroken 
crest  of  Lebanon  rose  in  majesty  beyond  the  village  of  Bfirtlk  ; 
fiom  which  it  there  receives  a  local  name. 

We  returned  on  Wednesday  to  Beirut  by  the  usual  route, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Whiting.  This  falls  into 
ihe  road  from  Deir  el-Eamr  some  distance  north  of  'Ain  Eestlr. 
The  latter  path  was  formerly  cleared  of  stones  and  made  com- 
paratively good  by  the  late  Emir  Beshlr  ;  but  it  was  now  again 
stony  and  much  washed.  The  missionaries  having  to  pass  often 
between  'Abeih  and  Beirut,  have  for  some  years  employed 
children  and  idlers  along  the  road  every  spring,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  remove  the  stones  and  mend  the  paths.  They  find 
the  benefit  of  this  small  outlay  hi  tlie  saving  of  au  liuur  or  two 
of  time  in  every  such  journey.  The  same  is  done  with  like 
advantage  on  the  road  to  Bhamdtln. 

At  'Ainftb  we  took  the  road  by  Sheml&n,  where  we  stopped 
for  an  hour  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr  Scott.  He  is  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  establishment  for  reeling  silk  by 
steam ;  and  was  now  enlarging  his  premises  in  order  to  increase 
his  business.  The  cocoons  are  purchased  from  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Besides  other  similar  EngUsh  estab- 
lishments in  the  mountains,  large  quantities  of  cocoons  are 
exported  to  France  to  be  there  reeled.  They  are  first  pressed 
and  thus  brought  into  a  small  compass ;  and  they  aft;erwards 
swell  out  again  on  being  thrown  into  hot  water. 

We  pamd  down  from  Sheml&n  by  a  very  steep  descent  to 
'Ain  'Antlb  on  the  main  route.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
the  road  lies  just  above  a  Greek  convent,  remarkable  only  as  the 
residence  of  the  priest  Flaminius,  who  a  few  years  since  travelled 
in  the  United  States  and  collected  funds  in  order  to  open  schools 
among  his  people.  He  has  been  long  at  home  ;  but  the  schools 
have  not  yet  been  heard  o£  Just  north  of  Eefr  Shima  the 
Wady  Shahrtir  comes  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  ; 
a  deep  gorge  celebrated  for  its  fine  chmate  and  fruits,  and 
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abounding  in  figs,  olives,  and  grapes.  It  had  now  a  full  stream  ; 
and  nearer  the  sea  takes  the  name  of  Nahr  Ghudir  ;  but  dries 
up  in  summer. 

After  crossing  this  stream,  we  left  the  direct  road  to  Beirut,  and 
kept  more  to  the  right  just  under  the  village  of  el-Hadeth,  in 
order  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  We  found  it 
stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Beirut;  mostly  along  the 
surface,  though  sometimes  carried  for  a  short  distance  below  it ; 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  large  squared  stones, 
enclosing  apparently  a  line  of  tubular  stones  like  tiiose  back  of 
Deir  el-Kul'ah.  We  traced  it  for  some  distance  up  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  high  ground  southeast  of  the  city.  In  many  spots 
the  large  stones  had  been  recently  dug  out  and  carried  off,  to  be 
used  for  building. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  March  18th,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syrian  mission  was  opened  at  Beirtlt.  All  the  mission- 
aries except  one  were  present  from  the  stations  at  Beirdt, 
'Abeih,  Sidon  and  Hasbeiya,  and  Tripoly,  On  Friday  morning, 
Mr  Ford  of  Aleppo,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Mosul,  arrived  in  twelve 
days  from  the  former  city.  They  came  in  drenched  with  rain  ; 
and  had  also  been  out  in  all  the  heavy  storm  of  the  preceding  week. 
Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr  Schneider  likewise  arrived  frwn 
Aintab,  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  with  his  family ;  where  the 
latter  afterwards  embarked  with  Mr  Marsh  for  Boston. 

This  ID  not  ^hc'  ptsAx  to  cuter  into  details,  respecting  the 
business  of  the  mission.  A  brief  account  of  this  general  meet- 
ing is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  year  1852.^  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  many  important  topics  were  discussed  under  a 
feeling  of  great  responsibility,  and  with  a  spirit  of  Christian 
forbearance,  which  could  only  lead  to  harmonious  results,  and  to 
wider  and  more  efficient  activity.  In  all  these  matters  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  deep  interest ;  both  as  a  member  of  the  Board  at 
home,  and  because  among  the  ten  ordained  missionaries  pres- 
ent, no  less  than  five  had  been  respected  and  beloved  pupils  of 
my  own. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  received  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Bev.  Dr  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  inviting  me  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  other  pupils,  to  visit  them  also  in  Persia  ; 
and  proposing  to  meet  me  at  Mosul,  in  order  to  escort  me 
through  the  Kurdish  mountain^.  But  as  this  was  a  journey  of 
at  least  forty  days,  I  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  the  sole  object 
of  my  present  journey  was  Palestine ;  and  that  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  my  life  must  be  spent  rather  in  training  missionaries 
at  home,  than  in  visiting  them  in  their  fields  of  labour. 

^  Page  7S  sq. 
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To  the  Syrian  mission  as  a  body,  and  to  its  members  indi- 
Tidoallj,  I  would  here  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  their  fraternal  kindness  and  welcome  towards  myself  person- 
ally ;  as  also  for  their  prompt  arrangements  in  behalf  of  my 
undertaking ;  by  which  I  was  assured  of  the  companionship  and 
aid  of  some  one  of  their  number  during  the  whole  journey. 

One  topic  on  which  much  attention  was  bestowed,  was  the 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  tongue,  now  in 
prepress,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Smith  and  two  native  helpers. 
At  that  time  they  were  just  completing  the  Pentateuch ;  and 
the  book  of  Q^nesis  had  been  printed  as  a  specimen,  aifd  sent 
for  corrections  and  remarks  to  scholars,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  printing  of  the  Pentateuch  has  since  been  ordered 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  the  translators  afterwards 
passed  to  the  New  Testament.  This  has  since  been  completed  ; 
and  they  are  now  going  on  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibla  'So  Arabic  version  has  ever  been  executed 
under  auspices  so  favourable.  The  translator  in  chief,  after  a 
thorough  biblical  training  at  home,  has  resided  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  east ;  where,  besides  the  daily  use  of  the  spoken 
Arabic,  he  has  spent  much  time  in  the  the-oretical  study  of  the 
grammar  and  rhetoric  of  the  literary  language,  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  native  teachers,  and  in  correspondence  with  leading 
orientalists  of  Germany.  One  of  the  two  native  assistants  was 
educated  at  the  Maronite  college  at  'Ain  Warkah ;  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  missionaries  ;  and  has  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  last  revision,  is  widely  known  as  the  most  learned 
Arabic  grammarian  and  critic  in  Syria.  From  the  joint  labours 
of  them  all,  a  fer  more  correct  and  acceptable  Arabic  version 
may  be  expected,  than  yet  exists. 

In  April  1838, 1  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
same  mission,  held  that  year  at  Jerusalem.  In  describing  that 
meeting  I  referred  to  what  was  then  the  eifort  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  the  Levant,  as  being  ^^  not  to  draw  off  members 
of  the  oriental  churches  to  Protestantism  ;  but  to  awaken  them 
to  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  its  original  scriptural  form."'  Their  hope  was, 
that  in  this  way  a  leaven  of  the  truth  might  be  diffused  through- 
out those  churches,  and  thus  by  degrees  work  out  their  resuscita- 
tion. But  since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
What  the  missionaries  did  not  then  seek,  has  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  especially  by  the  spirit 
of  persecution  manifested  towards  their  hearers  by  the  oriental 
churches.     Persecutions  were  carried  on,  particularly  by   the 

^  See  Vol  L  p.  225.  [I  882.] 
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ArmemaiiB  in  Coiutantiiiople  and  elsewhere ;  and  also  by  th9 
Greeks  in  Hasbeiya.  In  Syria  this  was  already  known  to  be 
illegal ;  as  there  existed  a  Fetwa  (opinion)  £rom  the  chief 
Mi&^  pronouncing  all  non-Muhanunedans  to  be  alike  infidels  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all  to  have  the  like  claim  to 
toleration  and  protection,  even  in  passing  from  one*  sect  to 
another.^ 

In  Constantinople  things  came  to  snch  a  pass,  that  the  British 
ambassador  was  induced  to  interfere ;  and  in  November  1847, 
an  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Beshid  F^sha,  was  issued  on  the  ap- 
plicatk)n  of  Lord  Cowley,  formally  recognising  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  empire  as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
religious  community,  and  giving  them  aU  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  most  &voured  of  the  Christian  denommations  in  the 
empire.*  It  was  of  course  not  to  be  expected,  that  under  so 
weak  a  government,  and  throughout  so  many  distant  provinces, 
the  abuses  compMned  of  would  at  once  cease,  although  the 
complaints  themselves  were  listened  to  by  the  Porte.  N(«  was 
there  any  thing  in  the  order  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  would 
necessanly  survive  a  change  of  administration.  After  three 
years,  therefore,  in  November  1850,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  an  ordinary  FirmAn  was  obtained  from  the 
government  with  tne  imperial  cipher,  directed  to  the  Prefect  of 
uie  police  in  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Sultan  granted  to 
the  Protestants,  in  their  civil  organization,  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  older  Christian  communities  in  the 
Turkii^  empire.  This  document  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
charter  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Protestant 
subjects  of  the  Porte  ;  though  no  one  anticipated,  but  that 
many  years  would  probably  elapse,  before  it  could  be  carried  into 
complete  operation  and  effect.* 

The  later  demands  and  aggressions  of  Russia  against  the 
Porte,  proved  &vourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants.  In 
June  1853,  the  Sultan  issued  a  special  Hattirsherifj  that  is,  a 
Firmftn  bearing  his  own  imperial  autograph,  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  <^  his  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  pledging  to 
them  full  protection  in  all  their  privileges,  and  placing  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  Muhammedans  in  respect  to  the  right  of 
public  worship.  To  the  Protestants,  more  than  to  any  other 
community,  was  this  measure  important ;  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  all,  and  more  exposed  to 

>  SMiiifbninBIUiddMeaSMnslfArbh^  Beport  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  fbr  1848,  pp. 

184e,  pp.  S90-897.--See  abo  •  esse  do-  141-148. 

oided  at  Beirut,  Ana.  Bc^  of  the  A.  B.  G.  'See  MIn.  Henld.  April  1861,  pi  114. 

F.  11  for  1847,  p.  108.  Ann.  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for 

«  See  this  rkieriel  oider  in  ftill  b  ^  1861,  pp.  71,  224. 
ICit.  Henld,  for  M«roh  1848,  p.  98.  Ann. 
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annoyance  and  perseontion.  Tbe  instrnment  in  question  is 
superior  to  the  fi>nner  in  the  following  particulars  :  It  bears  the 
Sultan's  own  autograph,  whidi  is  attached  only  to  documents 
of  the  veiy  highest  force  and  of  unchanging  perpetuity.  It 
was  addjKssed  directly  to  the  pubKc  agent  of  the  Protestants, 
and  not  to  a  Tuildsh  officer.  It  was  officially  promulgated  by 
the  government  throughout  the  empire,  accompanied  by  Firm&ns 
to  the  different  Pashaia  specially  enjoining  its  execution.  Thus 
Protestantiflm,  by  this  imperial  instrument,  was  established  in 

erpetuity  in  Turkey,  with  the  highest  sanctions  known  to 
imammedan  law.^ 
The  number  of  Protestants  actually  enrolled  fiom  among 
the  Armenians,  was  in  1852  supposed  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  number  in  Syria  is  not  fully  known ;  but  cannot 
well  be  much  less  than  half  as  many.  Of  all  these  very  many 
have  never  come  at  all  under  direct  missionary  influence. 

Thus  assured  of  toleration  and  protection  from  the  Turkish 
government,  the  missions  both  to  the  Armenians  and  in  Syria 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened.  In  the  latter 
country  native  churches  have  been  gathered  at  Beirdt,  Hasbeiya, 
'Abeih,  and  Aleppo,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  also  one  in  Damascus  by  missicmaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian and  American  Associate  Beformed  churches  acting  in  uni- 
son. There  are  also  ^regular  preaching  stations  in  some  of  the 
laiger  villages  around  E^irtit,  'Abeih,  and  Hasbeiya,  as  also  in 
Bidon ;  and  it  is  nothing  imusual  for  the  missionaries  to  receive 
invitations  to  establish  schools  or  preaching  in  other  places,  where 
a  portion  of  tiie  inhabitants  have  already  declared  themselves 
Protestants,  or  are  ready  to  take  that  step.  ^ 

The  newly  organized  native  church  in  Beiriit  is  distinct 
fiom  the  mission  church ;  which  latter  has  existed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Syrian  mission.  The  chapel  of  the 
mission  is  devoted  to  public  worship  both  in  English  and  Arabic. 
It  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  southwe^em  gate  of  the 
city,  overlooking  from  the  west  the  large  open  area  outside  of 
the  southern  dty  walL  It  had  recently  been  commodiously  fit- 
ted up  with  seats,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the  American 
eonsid  and  other  Frank  residents.  The  service  in  English  on 
Sunday  was  held  in  the  forenoon  at  10^  o'clock  ;  and  was  con- 
docted  by  the  missionaries.  The  audiences  which  I  saw  there,  on 
several  of  these  occasions,  numbered  on  an  average  from  fifty  to 
fflxty  persons ;  several  of  them  being  Arabs  who  understood 

^  See  ftr  this  Batti-tkm'if  and  other  Joon.  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soa  VoL  IV. 

Ao^atntfn^  Dwiglitfs  Christianity  in  Tnr-  p.  443.      The    Tnriush  original  with  a 

key,  Botton  1854,  p.  820,  and  App.  G.  German  translation  is  foimd  in  the  Zeit- 

Alw  Ifiaa  Herald,  AptQ  1864,  p.  106L  aefarift  der  nungenl.  Gea.  IX.  p.  848  aq. 
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• 
English.  In  Arabic  there  were  two  services  ;  one  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
service  was  usually  conducted  by  a  native  helper  ;  that  in  the 
afternoon,  by  one  of  the  missionaries.  In  the  Arabic  services  a 
separation  was  still*made  between  the  sexes  according  to  the 
national  custom.  The  females  sat  in  a  recess  having  a  different 
entrance,  with  a  curtain  drawn  before  them  ;  yet  so  that  they 
could  see  the  preacher.  There  were  usually  from  thirty  to  forty 
men  in  attendance  ;  and  quite  a  number  of  females  behind  the 
screen.  The  appearance  at  all  times  was  one  of  quiet  and  de- 
vout attention. 

The  chapel  is  on  the  ground  -floor  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  mission  press  ;  and  in  a  large  upper  room  in  the  third  story 
of  the  same  building  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  is 
carried  on.  In  this  room  too  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Its  windows  command  a  pleasing  view  of  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  with  Lebanon  in  the  background. 
Close  at  hand  below  is  the  American  cemetery  connected  with 
the  mission  premises.  At  the  time  of  my  former  visit,  it  was 
"by  the  way  side  /'  but  is  now  surrounded  with  houses.  The 
principal  graves  at  that  time  were  those  of  Pliny  Fisk  and  Mr 
Abbot  the  former  British  consul ;  but  the  number  has  since 
been  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note,  that  no 
ordained  missionary  from  the  Syrian  field  had  in  this  interval  of 
fourteen  years  been  called  to  his  rest ;  with  the  exception  of 
Mr  Hebard,  who  died  at  Malta,  June  30th,  1841,  on  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  But  of  the  wives  of  mistdonaries  several 
had  feUen ;  and  one  reads  upon  their  lowly  monuments  the 
names  of  Mrs  Hebard,  Mrs  Smith,  Mrs  Wolcott,  Mrs  Robson 
of  Damascus,  and  others.  And  later,  on  our  return  from  Jeru- 
salem in  June,  another  newly  made  grave  met  our  eyes  ;  that  of 
Miss  Whittlesey,  a  teacher  in  the  female  boarding  school  of 
the  mission.  She  had  been  suddenly  snatched  away  during  our 
absence,  just  as  she  had  become  mistress  of  the  language  and 
qualified  for  her  work  ;  on  which  she  had  entered  with  great 
devotedness,  and  with  the  prospect  of  doing  much  good.  To 
this  sad  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  the  Bev.  George 
B.  Whiting,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  mission  ;  who 
died  at  Beirflt  of  cholera,  Nov.  8th,  1855.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  devoted  missionary,  wise  in  counsel,  and  faithful  and  discreet 
in  action. 

Here  too  lie  buried  quite  a  number  of  British  officen  and 
marines,  victims  of  the  war  of  1840.  Particular  interest  at- 
taches itself  also  to  the  last  resting  place  of  Lieut.  Dale,  the 
scientific  second  officer  of  the  American  Expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan,    Worn  down  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
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Bunrej,  lie  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  party  to  Beirut.  He  was  aT)Ie  to  reach 
the  summer  residence  of  Dr  Smith  at  Bhamdiln ;  where^ 
after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1848.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years ; 
was  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners  ;  and  had 
heen  selected  for  his  post  because  of  his  experience  as  an  engi- 
neer both  by  sea  and  land.  I  had  enjoyed  much  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  in  New  York  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  then  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  my  lot  to  visit 
his  giave  upon  this  distant  shore.  A  plain  monument,  erected 
by  a  &mily  friend,  now  marks  the  spot.^ 

Among  the  indirect,  but  natural  effects  of  the  labours  and 
example  o£  the  missionaries  in  this  region,  has  been  the  waking 
up  of  the  Arab  mind  in  a  partial  degree,  to  inquiries  and 
efforts  of  its  own.  From  such  influences  there  has  arisen  in 
Beirut  a  native  '^  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences/'  It  was  formed 
early  in  1847,  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  missionaries, 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  solicitation  of  intelligent  natives, 
chiefly  young  men,  desirous  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. A  part  only  of  these  young  men  had  been  educated  in 
the  mission  seminary.  They  meet  semi-monthly  ;  when  literary 
information  is  communicated  ;  papers  are  read  ;  questions  dis- 
cussed ;  and  occasionally  lectures  are  delivered.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  society  had  collected  a  library  of  more 
than  750  volumes  ;  among  which  were  527  Arabic  and  Turkish 
manuscripts  and  229  printed  books  in  various  languages.  Of 
the  manuscripts  514  were  purchased  in  one  collection  for  7000 
piastres,  or  about  280  dollars.  Many  of  these  are  very  old ; 
some  of  them  dating  back  seven  or  eight  centuries.  This 
library  beloi^ed  to  a  noble  &mily  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to 
selL  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Muslim  theology,  law,  grammar, 
ihetoric,  and  bgic ;  with  a  fair  proportion  of  mathematics, 
medicine,  history,  and  philosophical  works.' 

It  was  my  privilege  during  my  stay  in  Beirdt  to  attend  on 
two  occasions  the  meetings  of  this  society.  At  the  first  the 
regular  order  of  the  evening  was  a  discussion  of  the  question : 
"  Are  all  men  capable  of  civilization  ?  "  Quite  a  number  were 
present  besides  the  members.  With  one  exception  the  speakers 
were  all  natives  ;  and,  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  acquitted 
themselves  well.  I  have  heard  much  worse  spealang  before 
Literary  Societies  in  London  and  New  York.     As  an  officer  of 

'  See  letten  annoixiicfaig  the  decease  of  Zeitscliiift  dor  morgenl.  Oeaellsohaft,  B. 

lieot  Dale,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Nov.  1848,  IL  1848,  p.  878-888.    Jonm.  of  the  Am. 

pp.  769,  770.     See  also  Lynch'a  Official  Oriental  Soo.  Vol  IIL  p.  477-486.  Comp, 

lUport,  4ta  p.  45.     NarrstiTe  etc  p.  506.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  203. 

*  See  on  thia  Society  and  its  libraiy, 
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the  American  Oriental  Society  it  was  gratiiying  to  me  to  hrbift  a 
Balutation  to  this  young  Biciter,  the  daughter  of  the  east ;  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  a  hope  and  confidence,  that  the  efforts 
of  this  little  band  may  yet  be  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  a  better  day  for  Arabic  literature  and  science  throu^out  the 
Arabian  worId« 

On  the  other  occasion  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  public  lee* 
ture  frcnn  Michael  'Aram&n,  the  senior  native  teacher  in  the 
seminary  at  'Abeih.  His  subject  was  :  '^  The  cultivation  of 
the  mechanic  arts  in  Syria.''  The  lecturer  dwelt  upon  these  as 
connected  with  a  higher  development  of  social  life ;  and  pointed 
out  as  the  best  means  of  their  dissenunation,  the  introductioii 
of  schools,  literary  societies,  religious  teaching,  and  female  educa- 
tion«  Michael  is  quite  popular  among  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
Beirtit ;  and  they  justly  expect  much  firom  him  in  his  future 
career.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
audience  was  laiger  than  had  ever  before  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

Other  smaller  circles  have  also  been  feimed  amo^ig  the 
native  young  men,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  and  mutual 
improvement ;  but  with  these  the  missionaries  have  had  no  con<» 
nection.  The  members  of  all  these  literary  societies  are  mostly 
from  the  Christian  population. 

Beiriit  as  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  is  the  residence  of  the&iw 
eign  consuls  ;  and  is  of  counse  frequented  by  travellers.  This  is 
seen,  too,  in  the  increased  number  of  hotels.  The  largest  is  the 
Locanda  Belvedere^  situated  on  the  shore  half  a  mile  or  more 
west  of  the  city.  The  regularity  of  the  steamers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean has  added  so  much  to  the  facility  and  certainty  of  travel 
in  the  east,  that  the  number  of  travellers  is  very  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than  firom 
fifty  to  a  hundred  are  said  to  pass  though  Syria  every  year. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  American  travellers  had  outnumbered  the  English.^ — In 
calling  one  day  on  a  fiiend  in  the  hotel,  I  met  there  our  old  at- 
tendant Eomeh,  who  accompanied  us  in  1838  fix)m  Cairo  quite 
round  to  Beirtlt ;  and  who  has  since,  in  consequence  of  our  fiivour- 
able  notice,  been  somewhat  in  demand  among  travellers.  He 
was  now  in  attendance  on  a  Scotch  gentleman;  but  having 
learned  some  English,  he  more  usuaUy  undertakes  to  conduct 
parties  as  a  ^^  dragoman.''  His  appearance  was  not  much 
changed  ;  and  his  English  was  not  particularly  intelligible.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  at  first ;  and  his  last  request,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him,  was  in  the  spirit  of  his  trade,  that  I  would  give 
him  "  a  recommendation.''  Two  months  later,  during  our  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  he  came  in  again  from  Egypt  with  the  family  of 
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an  Englisli  clergyman,  from  whom  lie  was  said  to  receive  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  a  day  for  the  journey  ;  but  this  included  (it  was 
said)  an  extra  camel  or  two  through  the  desert,  to  carry  water 
fcr  the  daily  bath  of  a  child. 

To  the  American  consul,  J.  Hosford  Smith  Esq.  and  to  his 
fflthnable  family,  I  was  greatly  indebted  for  their  daily  courte- 
sies and  kind  offices.  Mr  Smith  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
sinceTe  regard  of  the  missionaries  ;  while  his  prompt  attentions 
and  acts  of  kindness  to  his  numerous  travelling  countrymen,  se-- 
cared  for  him  their  grateful  respect.  Of  his  manly  and  upright 
bearing  in  his  official  duties,  and  its  influence  upon  the  local 
govemment  and  upon  the  })eople,  I  need  not  here  speak  ;  it 
was  known  and  appreciated  by  alL 

Mr  Moore  also,  the  British  consul-general,  tendered  every 
frdlity  in  behalf  of  my  undertaking ;  and  I  almost  regretted 
my  being  unable  to  profit  by  his  kindness,  because  every  thing 
was  so  fully  provided  for  by  other  Mends.  The  Prussian  consul, 
Mr  Weber,  I  saw  several  times.  He  is  a  relative  of  Dr  Schulz, 
late  Prussian  consul  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  died  there  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  From  him  I  learned, 
that  no  note  or  memorandum  whatever  hsul  been  found  among 
the  papers  of  Schulz,  relating  to  his  travels  and  observations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  All  that  he  ever  wrote  upon  the  subject,  had 
been  transmitted  to  (Germany  before  his  decease.  Mr  Black,  a 
resident  British  merchant,  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
fiunily  of  Mr  Thomson,  exerts  a  wide  and  good  influence.  He 
acts  as  the  banker  of  the  American  mission  ;  as  also  of  that  at 
Damascus.  At  Beirdlt,  I  made  likewise  the  acquaintance  of  Dr 
Paulding  of  Damascus,  returning  firom  a  journey  to  Caiix)  and 
Sinai  A  few  days  later  we  had  also  a  visit  from  the  Bev.  Mr 
Porter  of  Damascus;  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  so  much 
indebted  in  that  city. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  Dr  Smith  would  accompany 
me  to  Jerusalem ;  taking  the  route  through  southern  Leba- 
non and  Oainee,  and  along  the  western  bolder  of  the  hills  of 
Samaria  and  Judea ;  and  returning  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  same  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Hasbeiya.  We  pur- 
posed to  travel  leisurely ;  and  turn  aside  to  examine  every 
point  of  interest  along  the  route.  At  Hasbeiya  Mr  Thomson 
would  take  me  up ;  and  after  exploring  with  me  the  plain  of 
the  H{Qeh,  the  re^on  of  B&nifts,  and  the  rugged  chasm  of  the 
Ltt&ny,  would  bnng  me  forwaid  to  Damascus.  From  thence 
Dr  De  Forest  proposed  to  go  with  me  through  the  Bflkft'a  to 
Ba'albek  and  ftirther  north  ;  but  this  purpo6e  was  fimstrated  by 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Miss  Whittlesey,  which  threw  upon 
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bim  the  whole  care  of  the  female  boaiding  flcfaooL    His  place 
with  me  was  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Bobson  of  DamaBOOs. 

The  spring  was  now  advancing ;  but  the  latter  raina^  had  not 
yet  ceased  ;  and  Dr  Smithy  who  was  to  be  my  companion,  was 
suffering  fiom  the  effects  of  a  fever,  which  had  prevented  his 
attendance  for  much  of  the  time  on  the  sessions  o£  the  annual 
meeting.  Could  I  have  foreseen  while  at  Smyrna,  all  these 
causes  of  delay,  I  would  gladly  have'  remained  over  one  trip  of 
the  steamer  and  visited  Constantinople.  Or  could  I  have  gone 
up  if)  Jerusalem  and  returned  before  the  meeting  of  the  mission, 
my  time  might  perhaps  have  been  employed  to  more  purpose. 
Tet  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  questtcxi ;  although  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  150  miles ;  which  however  ordmarily  oecupies 
six  or  eight  days  of  travel.  Just  here  the  diffsrence  of  the 
orient  and  Occident  stands  out  in  startling  contrast.  The  like 
distance  of  150  miles  between  New  York  and  idbany  is  run 
every  night  by  svrift  steamers  in  little  more  than  eight  hours  ; 
and  every  day  by  railway  trains  in  five  or  six  hours.  The  210 
miles  between  Liverpool  and  London  I  had  just  before  traversed 
in  5^  hours.  So  true  it  is  that  days  of  travel  in  the  east  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  less  than  hours  to  the  iron  horse. 

The  meeting  of  the  mission,  which  heretofore  had  seldom 
continued  more  than  a  week,  was  this  year  extended  to  a 
fortnight ;  the  closing  session  having  been  held  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  March  31st.  As  however  the  weather  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  there  was  no  reason  on  my  part  to  regret  this 
further  delay. 

Our  preparations  were  seasonably  begun  and  completed.  As 
the  missionaries  are  under  the  necessity  of  joumeyiiig  more  or 
less  eveiy  year,  their  travelling  equipage  is  usually  on  hand.  Dr 
Smith  decided  to  take  along  his  own  large  tent,  very  similar  te 
the  one  we  had  used  upon  our  former  journey  ;  and  there  was 
the  usual  supply  of  bedding  for  each,  with  a  large  piece  of 
painted  canvas  to  spread  it  upon  by  night,  and  to  roll  it  in  by 
day.  Each  of  my  successive  travelling  companions  took  along 
his  family  servant,  who  acted  also  as  cook  and  purveyor,  and 
relieved  us  from  all  petty  bargainings  by  the  way.  Aa  second 
servant,  we  hired  a  young  man,  Besh&rah,  from  'Abeih,  who 
proved  very  faithftd,  and  continued  with  me  the  whole  time. 

As  my  companions  would  all  ride  their  own  horses,  I  pre- 
ferred also  to  purchase  one  ;  as  I  could  thus  secure  a  good  horse 
for  the  journey,  instead  of  bdng  exposed  to  the  chances  and 
difficulties  of  hiring.  A  hoise  was  hired  for  Bashid  our  head 
servant ;  on  which  he  carried  in  a  B&fy,  or  large  saddle-bags, 
the  provisions  and  stores  for  the  day.  In  this  way  we  could 
make  excursions,  or  tf^e  a  more  circuitous  route ;  leaving  the 
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baggage  animaltf  iD  go'  on  direetly  to  our  inght-qnarters.  We 
afterwaids  feuiid  this  to  be  a  very  convenient  arran^ment: 
Two  mnlea  woidd  have  snfficedns ;  but  we  took  three ;  in  order 
thai  Beriiftrah  mi^ht  ride  a  part  of  the  time  and  so  come  in 
fresh  at  ni^t,  when  his  Bervicee  were  most  wanted.  Each  mnle 
was  followed  hj  its  master ;  two  firom  'Abeih  and  the  other 
fiom  'Ar6m6n  ;  one  a  Maronite  and  two  Druzes.  The  Maro- 
nite  had  along  a  little  donkeji  on  which  occasionally  he  conld 
rest  his  l^s  by  way  of  change. 

The  more  usual  mode  of  tmvelling  in  Syria  at  present,  is 
fiyr  a  party  to  put  tbemselyes  into  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  a 
natiire  who  speaks  more  or  less  of  English,  French,  or  Italian. 
TUb  person  undertakes  to  provide  for  them  provisions,  ser^ 
vants,  tents,  bedding,  animalB,  and  all  the  equipage  of  travel,  for 
a  stipulated  daily  sum ;  widch  is  seldom  if  ever  less  than  a 
pound  sterling  a  day,  for  each  person ;  and  is  often  more. 

We  finmd  the  expeffises  of  travel  on  this  journey  compara- 
tivdy  less  than  on  lAae  former  one  under  the  Egyptian  rule. 
The  wages  of  the  head  servant  were  about  five  doUars  a  month 
and  ^lose  of  the  second  about  three  ;  besides  presents  to  both. 
For  each  mule  we  paid  ten  piastres  a  day  (instead  of  fifteen  as 
fcmii^y)  whila  iravdling,  and  half  price  for  the  days  we  lay 
stiD.  Our  daily  purchases  too,  being  all  made  by  native  servants 
on  wiHmi^we  could  rely,  and  who  were  acquainted  in  the  country, 
weie  very  reasonable.  In  this  way  our  daily  expenses  were  less 
than  a  pound  sterling,  for  the  whole  party. 

We  took  with  us  no  weapons  whatever ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  felt  the  need  of  any.  Each  of  us  had  a  Schmal-* 
kalder^B  compass ;  vdth  which  most  of  the  bearings  were  taken. 
We  had  also  a  pocket-compass,  measuring  tapes,  and  thermom- 
eters ;  but  no  barometer.  The  measurements  with  the  aneroid 
riven  in  tbe  following  work  are  due  mamly  to  Dr  De  Forest. 
^eodes  the  books  mentioned  in  my  former  work,  I  had  with  me 
the  first  two  parts  of  Bitter's  great  work  on  Palestine ;  and  the 
sheets  of  the  third  part,  as  &r  as  to  the  description  of  'Akka, 
with  which  the  author  had  kindly  fiimished  me  in  advance  of 
publication.  We  were  well  supplied  with  the  latest  and  best 
maps,  including  the  large  route-map  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion ;  but  found  them  all,  of  course,  defective  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  we  traversed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Constantinople,  we  each  received  an  imperial 
Firmdn  fer  the  journey.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  traveller  to 
take  a  TaMrah  from  the  authorities  of  Beirftt,  in  which  ser- 
vants and  muleteers  are  included.  From  the  custom-house  in 
Bdrftt^  which  controls  all  others  in  Syzia^  we  obtained  a  paper 
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exempting  our  effects  from  any  examination  at  the  gates  of  cities. 
These  papers  were  of  course  enough  for  all  purposes  ;  yet  after* 
wards,  in  'Akka  and  Jerusalem,  we  obtained  a  BHiyuriddy  from 
the  Pasha  in  each  of  those  cities ;  in  order  that  they  might 
thus  be  made  directly  responsible^  should  any  thing  tmtowaid 
take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces. 

The  Turkish  government  has  wisely  continued  and  extended 
the  system  of  pi^ts,  introduced  into  Syria  during  the  Egyptian 
dominion.  At  present  a  post  travels  every  week  to  and  fro 
between  Beirdt  and  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Yfim.  Another  passes 
northwards  weekly  to  Tripoly  and  Lftdakiyeh,  and  thence  to 
Aleppo.  The  communication  with  Damascus  is  twice  a  week. 
From  Aleppo  and  Aintab  a  land  post  goes  regularly  through 
Asia  Minor  both  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  The  trans- 
mission of  letters  on  all  these  routes  is  tolerably  rapid,  and  not 
expensive. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  an  Austrian  steamer  from  Smyrna 
arrived  at  Beirtlt  every  fortnight,  and  returned  after  three  or 
four  days. — Twice  in  each  month  a  French  steamer  came  in 
fix)m  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  until  midsummer ;  when  a 
new  arrangement  went  into  operation.  This  was  a  line  of 
French  steamers  to  ply  between  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  at 
intervals  of  twenty  days,  touching  at  Beirdt  and  other  Syrian 
ports. — Up  to  the  spring  of  that  year,  an  English  mail-steamer 
had  run  once  a  month  from  Alexan^bia  to  BeirAt,  and  back  : 
but  was  then  discontinued. 
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OuB  departure  fipom  Beirtit  was  at  last  fixed  for  Monday,  the 
5th  of  Ajpril,  1852.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  French 
steamer  arrived  from  Alexandria,  bringing  letters  and  news  from 
Europe  and  the  New  World.  We  sent  off  Besh&rah  with  the 
mules  and  luggage  about  11  o'clock ;  intending  to  pitch  our 
tent  for  the  ni^t  at  Neby  Tilnas. 

We  left  the  house  of  Dr  Bmith  at  12.45 ;  and  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  houses  of  friends  to  bid  adieu,  we  took  the  road 
to  Sidon.  In  crossing  the  sand  hills,  we  noticed  again  the  sur- 
&ce  rippled  by  the  wind,  Uke  the  sea  when  cabn.  During  high 
winds,  the  sand  moves  forward  in  wavy  lines  ;  and  sometimes 
rises  and  fills  the  air.  At  1.50  we  reached  Nahr  Ghudir,  coming 
down  firom  Wady  Shahrtlr  ;  now  a  considerable  stream  flowing 
through  the  sands.  Later  in  the  season  it  dries  up.  At  2.10  we 
were  at  the  deserted  Dukk£Ln  el^Kusis,  where  we  had  turned  off 
on  our  way  to  'Abeih.  Dukkdn  is  the  appropriate  name  for  the 
small  stations  or  shops-  along  the  way,  where  £x)d,  fodder,  and 
the  like  are  sold,  in  distinction  from  the  larger  Kh^ns.  A  few 
minutes  further  was  the  Nahr  YAbis,  now  d^.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  promontory  of  Beirtit ;  the 
Nahr  el-Maut  being  the  northern  one.  As  we  passed  along,  the 
village  of  Buij  el-Burfijineh  was  on  our  left  in  the  low  plain  ; 
and  the  larger  Shuweiffit  in  three  divisions  on  the  roots  of  the 
mountain. 

We  came  to  Ehftn  Khulda  at  2.50,  the  Hddua  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary.  Here  are  two  or  three  small  buildings  (Duk- 
kans),  only  one  of  which  was  occupied.  It  is  reckoned  three 
mule  hours  from  Beirtit.  We  examined  the  sarcophagi  on  the 
side  of  the  lull  on  the  left  a  few  minutes  beyond.  They  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  we  saw  on  our  way  to '  Abeih ;  except 
that  here  the  lids  were  mostly  fitted  on  with  grooves  ;  and  some 
of  the  sarcophagi  are  hewn  also  on  the  outside  ;  there  is  a  large 
number  of  them.    We  could  find  no  inscriptions.    This  spot  too 
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was  apparently  the  last  resting-place  of  an  honoured  race  ;  but 
all  record  of  its  history  has  perished. 

We  started  again  after  ten  minutes  ;  and  came  at  3.20  to 
Dukk&n  el-GhQfr.  Just  north  of  it  was  the  Wady  now  dry, 
coming  down  from  'Abeih,  and  entering  the  sea  on  a  projecting 
point.  As  we  proceeded  several  villages  and  convents  came 
m  sight  upon  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  We  passed  a  Muhammedan 
at  lus  solitary  devotions  by  the  way  side ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
stopped  for  five  minutes  to  take  the  bearings  given  in  the  note.^ 

We  reached  the  Nahr  D&m(lr  at  4.20,  in  winter  one  of  the 
most  furious  torrents  of  Lebanon.  The  ford  is  quite  near  its 
mouth,  where  we  took  bearings  ;•  and  just  above  are  three  large 
ruined  arches  of  a  lofty  bridge,  with  small  arches  at  the  sides. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  and  rapid  stream ;  the  water  reach- 
ing above  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  The  road  soon  leaves  the 
sand,  and  passes  along  the  side  of  the  declivity  to  B&s  Sa'diyeh. 
This  point  is  about  halfway  between  the  Dfimilr  and  Neby  Ttl- 
nas ;  and  there  is  no  second  point  beyond,  as  marked  on  the 
maps.  This  cape  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Platanum,*  On 
both  sides  of  this  point  for  a  long  distance,  are  the  traces  of  the 
ancient  Roman  road,  extending  from  near  the  Damlir  almost  to 
Neby  Ytlnas,  with  slight  interruptions.  The  ancient  pavement 
is  mostly  worn  or  torn  away,  and  ^e  path  is  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  rock  below  ;  but  the  wall  or  masonry  along  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  road  is  everywhere  visible.  We  reached  Neby  Ytl- 
nas  at  5^  o'clock,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
Beirtit,  instead  of  the  usual  six  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  for  the  night  began.  We  had  sent  off  our 
muleteers  early  from  Beirdt,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  be- 
fore us,  and  have  the  tent  ready  on  our  arrival  But  they  had 
played  the  laggard  ;  and  we  had  passed  them  not  far  south  of 
Kh&n  Ehulda.  It  was  long  before  they  came  up  ;  and  then  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  spot  on  the  sandy  soil  round  about,  where 
the  tent-pins  would  hold.  But  the  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  the  tent  was  pitched ;  we  were  safely  housed  beneath 
it,  and  partook  of  our  first  meal,  which  Bashid  had  prepared. 
We  were  left  to  ourselves ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  the 
present  and  the  past  came  over  us  with  an  overpowering  feel- 
ing. Here  we  were  once  more,  in  our  tent,  not  the  same  indeed 
as  formerly,  yet  so  like  it  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  the 
furniture  and  all  our  travelling  equipments  were  similar  ;  several 

'  B«Bringi  at  4  o'doek:  'Abeih  S0^  N.  76"  E.    EhUweh  of  Ba*wmteh  K.  GOT 

Vm.  D&mtr  S6%  dist  2  m.    eii-Na*meh  E.    Deir  6n.Na*meh  N.  36°  £.    d-Mn'- 

85^  Deir  en-Na'meh  42%    el-Ma'allakah  allakah  N.  85**  £.    ed-D&mAr  N.  50°  £. 

64%  dist  1  m.  ed-Dilkemiyeh  tonth  of  river  S.  Se""  £. 

*  Bearings  at  mooih  of  tlie  DAmOr :  el-  Cape  e^-Sa'dfyeh  S.  SO"*  W. 

Bftm  £.  Coarse  of  riTer.S.  SO'  £.    *Abeih  '  See  VoL  IL  p.  4S&  [ill.  488.] 
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articles  were  the  very  same  ;  and  our  places  in  the  tent  were  as 
of  old.  It  was  as  if  we  were  continuing  a  journey  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  intervening /otir^een  years  seemed  to  vanish  away.  And 
when  we  reverted  to  the  reality,  we  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  mercy  of  Qod  in  preserving  our  lives,  and  per- 
mitting us  once  more,  after  so  long  an  interval,  to  prosecute 
tog^her  the  researches  which  we  had  together  begun.  We  could 
not  bat  i^^ard  it  as  a  high  and  certainly  an  unustud  privilege,  thus 
after  fourteen  long  years  again  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  in- 
vestigations, at  the  veiy  point  where  they  had  been  broken  off. 

This  place,  el-Jlyeh,  or  Neby  Ytnas,  is  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Forphyreon.^  At  the  fountain  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  now  used  as  a  trough,  with  a  rude 
ornament  sculptured  on  its  front  and  end.  The  people  knew 
nothing  of  where  it  came  jGrom ;  but  said  it  was  there  when 
they  were  bom.  In  one  of  the  lanes  lies  a  column  of  grey  granite, 
ten  feet  long.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  visible  remains  of  For- 
phyreon. — Near  Beija,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  in  the 
moimtain,  are  sepulchres  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
upright  doors,  and  sculptured  ornaments.  These  my  companion 
had  formerly  visited.' 

Tuesday y  April  6th. — The  experience  of  yesterday  was  not 
to  be  the  end  of  our  troubles  at  Neby  Ytlnas.  The  evening  had 
been  mild  and  pleasant ;  the  thermometer  at  72°  in  our  tent ; 
and  we  had  flattered  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  a  peaceful  night. 
But  after  midnight  a  strong  Sirocco  wind  arose  ;  and  about  3 
o'clock  a  violent  puff  tore  up  the  tent-pins  from  the  sandy  soil ; 
and  threw  down  the  tent  upon  us  as  we  slept.  For  a  time  we  tried 
to  sleep  on  beneath  the  fallen  canvas  ;  but  the  flapping  in  the 
wind  was  too  great ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  rise.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east ;  and  we  therefore  decided  to 
take  an  early  start,  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  tent.  We  ac- 
cordingly break&sted  by  the  dim  mingled  light  of  the  grey  dawn 
and  the  pale  moon ;  and  at  5.10  were  again  on  our  way. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  along  the  sandy  shore  ;  and  then 
higher  up  on  the  rocky  declivity.  Here  we  again  fell  in 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  Boman  road ;  which  continue  for 
most  of  the  way  to  Sidon.  At  5.40  we  were  on  the  highest 
point  of  Rfis  Jedrah,  which  projects  between  the  cove  of  Neby 
Tunis  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bumeileh.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  crossed  Wfidy  Shehlm  coming  down  from  Jto,  now  dry,  and 
having  on  it  the  abutments  of  a  Boman  bridge.  The  village  of 
Bum^eh  is  on  the  ridge  which  runs  down  and  terminates  in  a 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  487.  [iil  p.  481.1  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H  p.  211— Beariogs 

■  See  VoL  n.  p.  487.  [ui.  p.  482.rThege    from  Neby  Y6nae :  Beija  S.  60"  E.  2  in. 
•epokhres  were  alto  vidted  by  Dr  WOioii,    Ba'dr  a  80*"  K  2  m. 
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point  called  Bfts  Bumeileh.  This  we  reached  at  6.35  ;  and  had 
a  noble  view  of  Sidon,  still  three  quarterB  of  an  hour  distant. 
Instead  of  continuing  along  the  ancient  and  modem  road  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Auwaly,  we  struck  down,  to  the  sands  ;  and  at 
6.55  forded  that  stream  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
road  by  the  bridge  is  fifteen  minutes  longer.  The  river  was  here 
larger  than  the  D&mtr ;  but  was  running  over  shallow  pebbly 
rapids  ;  so  that  the  ford  was  less  difiScult.  At  7.20  we' reached 
the  eastern  gate  of  Sidon. 

The  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  in  whose  kind  fiunily 
we  spent  much  of  the  day,  (Dr  Van  Dyck  and  his  family  being 
absent,)  is  just  north  of  this  gate,  withm  the  city,  and  adjacent 
to  the  eastern  wall.  When  he  took  the  house,  it  had  &llen  into 
great  decay ;  but  has  been  fitted  up  by  him,  and  now  forms  a 
commodious  dwelling,  with  a  wide  prospect  over  the  rich  envi- 
rons of  Sidon,  extending  quite  to  the  mountains.^  A  large 
room  with  a  dome  forms  an  excellent  ohapeL  Here,  in  some  of 
the  rooms,  the  windows  were  still  unglazed,  as  formerly  in  Beirft t. 
As  we  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  mainly  occu- 
pied in  gathering  information  as  to  the  best  routes,  and  the 
objects  to  be  examined  along  our  way.  In  this  we  were  assisted 
by  the  American  consular  agent,  Ibrahim  Ntlkhly,  who  called 
upon  us ;  the  same  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  former 
visit. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  and  around  Sidon  are  few. 
Several  granite  columns  are  strewed  on  the  east  of  the  city ; 
another  forms  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered  ; 
and  quite  a  number  are  said  to  be  built  into  the  waUs  of  the 
island  castle.* 

We  left  our  kind  friends  at  3  o'clock,  and  turned  our  &ce8 
eastward  ;  intending  to  visit  the  southeastern  portions  of  Leb- 
anon. I  had  already  obtained  a  view  of  the  mner  basins  and 
gulfs  of  the  Beirdt  river  and  the  Dftmtir ;  and  desired  now  to 
get  a  like  general  view  of  the  upper  gul&  of.  the  Auwaly.  This 
stream,  coming  from  above  el-Bfiklk,  is  called  the  river  of  Bfirdk 
until  it  turns  westward  at  almost  a  right  angle.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  of  Jezzin,  coming  down  from  the  south,  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction^  on  the  east  of  the  northwestern 

*  Bearinga  from  Sidon :  el-Mticdil^eh  place  of  tbreahing-floon^  a  laige  and  te- 
164%  dist  8  m.  Miyeh  wtir-Mijtk  i&S",  markable  Baroopfaagos  of  a  king  of  Sidon, 
l}in.  I>erb  «»-Sin  170^,  S^  m.  Hftret  lutTing  upon  it  the  longoafc  Pbenioian  in- 
Suda  107",  1  m.  el-Helfilijeh  75"",  1^  m.  acriptioa  aa  yet  diaooTered.  The  aarco- 
Ber&miyeB  61%  8  m.  RAm  100\  Jeb&'m  j^agns  has  been  tTansported  to  Pariflw  See 
126^  Dietrich,  Zwei  Sidoniache  Inacbriften,  Mar- 

*  In  January,  1855,  then  was  diain-  bug  1855.    Rcodiger  in  Zeitschr.  d.  mor- 
tarred,  at  a  point  abdnt  one  mile  loutheaat  genL  Ges.  IX.  p.  647  sq.    Joora  of  the 
from  the  aoath  end  of  Sidon,  and  as  far  Am.  Oriental  Soo.  toL  Y.  pp.  227-259. 
southwest  from  H&iet  Saida^  near  an  old 
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bmach  of  Jebel  Blh&n.  Tlud  latter  ridge  tenninates  towards 
the  north  in  a  lofty  bluff,  whicb  occupies  the  angle  between  the 
streama  below  their  junction ;  and  on  it  is  the  conspicuous 
Wdy.  of  Neby  Mishy.  The  united  stream  here  first  takes  the 
same  of  Auwaly ,  and  flows  for  a  time  through  the  fine  alluvial 
tract  called  Merj  Biary.  A  little  west  of  the  bluff  of  Neby 
Mishy  k  the  high  conical  point  of  Buweiset  Btlm,  south  of  the 
Aawaly,  ovedooking  its  deep  vaUey,  and  commanding  likewise 
a  view  up  the  river  of  Bfirdk.  This  spot  we  therefore  proposed 
to  visit. 

The  western  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  indeed  its  great  western 
slope,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Auwaly.  The  high  crest 
or  oackbone  of  the  moimtam  lying  east  of  the  rivers  of  B&riik 
and  Jezzin,  continues  on  southwards,  though  sometimes  broken 
into  lesser  ridges,  and  throwing  up  the  twin  peaks  of  Niha  (Tdm 
Kiha),  until  at  length  it  ends  m  the  ridges  of  Jebel  Blh&n  north 
of  the  fortress  esh-Shaldf,  between  the  Littoy  and  Wady 
Jermtlk.  The  name  Jebel  Bih&n  (Myrtle  mountain)  is  applied 
to  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  Lebanon  south  of  Eefr 
Htineh  ;  including  also  the  high  ridge  or  hook  running  out  on 
the  west  of  the  river  of  Jezzln. 

The  country  between  Sidon  and  Jebel  Bih&n  is  rolling  and 
uneven,  with  rounded  hills  and  broad  valleys,  but  no  mountains. 
Deep  valleys  have  their  beginnings  on  the  flank  of  Bih&n  ;  and 
hi^  ridges  run  out  between  them^  forming  huge  buttresses  in 
front,  whidi  gradually  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  open 
country. 

Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  city  gates  we  began  to  ascend 
the  first  hill  or  broad  swell  near  the  village  Hfiret  Saida.  The 
weather  was  delightful ;  and  we  had  a  fine  view  towards  the 
BOQth  across  a  fertile  region,  as  far  as  to  the  hills  and  point  of 
Sdrafend  or  Sarepta.*  We  reached  the  top  at  3.45  ;  having  the 
village  of  Mejdel  TtLn  just  on  our  right.*  The  country  in  sight 
was  hQly,  with  a  whitish  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  olive  tree  seems 
to  ddight.  There  was  much  verdure  in  view ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  redon  further 
ncvth.  Passing  on,  we  came  at  4.10  to  the  eastern  orow  of  the 
same  swell,  overlookmg  a  fine  plain  and  basin  lying  between  us 
and  the  moimtains.'    There  was  now  a  long  descent ;  and  after^ 

'  BeoiBgtonfbewBy:  Ata28,Kiix«U  6\   Skanderihia  89%  ShehlmSr.  Bkfis- 

Sb  a  35^  E.  2  m.— At  aS6,  'Ain  od-  tali  52*. 

lb  S.  12'*  EL  li  BL— At  &10,  'Abrah  '  Bearings  at  4.10:  Kerkbnh  56%  2  nu 

H.  15"  E.  i  m.  Shftwilik  62%    lib'ah  108%   JCei^  F&lds 

'  Beaiing*  at  Mejd«l  Tftns  'Ain  tn  106%  R6m96%  Jeb&'al85%  lefrJerrah 

181%  Tai&Mt  192%  Mi&ghdftdieb  211%  168%  1  iil    Jinrintya  175%  1|  m.    Serbah 

lOyili    wa-Mtyeh    217%      Sidon    275%  158%     Kefr  Hatta  156%     Kefr  Milkeh 

'Abtah  886'.— *Th0  fbllowiqg  lie  norib  of  14d%~Nortb    o    the  Anwalj :    Sbebbn 

the  Anwaly,  here  ronnrng  wait :  'Alm6n  87%    Welj  of  'Aini^t  48% 

YoL-lI.— 4 
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wards  the  great  convent  Deir  el-Mukhallis  came  in  sight  in  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Auwaly.^  .Losing  ten  minutes  on  the  way, 
the  Tillage  LiVah  was  close  on  our  left  at  4.50,  on  the  western 
brow  of  a  deep  valley  with  a  brook,  running  into  the  Auwaly 
south  of  BkDstah.  We  reached  the  opposite  brow  of  the  valley 
at  5.10 ;'  and  then  continued  along  a  ^adually  ascending  tract, 
until  at  6.25  we  came  to  Eefr  Fldtls,  which  was  to  be  our  night 
quarters.  Our  muleteers  had  already  arrived  ;  and  the  tent  was 
soon  pitched  in  the  midst  of  an  olive  orchard.* 

Kefr  F&lfls  is  a  large  and  thrifty  village  with  much  cultiva- 
tion round  about.  It  lies  near  the  outskirts  of  Jebel  Bih&n  ; 
which  extend  down  in  the  form  of  high  and  steep  hUls  and 
rock}  ridges.  Higher  up  were  the  conical  bulwarks  of  BOun  and 
Buweiset  Btlm.  The  whole  region  is  fiill  of  tillage,  with  many 
villages. 

We  had  with  us  from  Sidon,  as  a  guide  for  this  and  the  next 
day,  a  very  intelligent  youn^  man,  who  had  lived  long  in  the 
district  we  were  about  to  visit,  as  a  collector  of  taxes  and  other 
revenues  which  his  fiither  had  formerly  fiirmed. 

We  were  here  told  that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  AklSm 
et-Tuffah,  to  which  this  village  belongs,  is  the  river  ZaherlUiy. 
All  north  of  the  Senik  belongs  to  the  Druze  mountain,  and  is 
inhabited  only  by  Christians  ;  except  the  village  of  H^U^t  Saida, 
the  people  of  which  are  Metfiwileh. 

Wednesday,  April  7th.  We  had  a  night  of  sweet  and 
sound  sleep  ;  and  awoke  greatly  refieshed.  An  owlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  kept  up  all  night  his  single  note,  a  sort  of  whistle. 
The  morning  gave  tokens  of  rain.  The  wind  was  in  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter ;  and  clouds,  heavy  though  broken,  hung 
over  the  moimtains  and  horizon.  Still,  as  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  we  hoped  there  would  be  nothing  more  than  occa- 
sional showers  ;  and  concluded  to  set  forward. 

Starting  at  7,  we  descended  to  a  low  ridge  between  the  heads 
of  two  valleys  at  7.10  ;*  one  running  southwest  to  the  Senlk  ; 
the.  other,  Wady  Bab&n,  passing  off  on  a  course  N.  25°  W.  to 
the  Auwfidy.  The  path  now  climbed  a  high  rocky  ridge  before 
us ;  and  then  continued  northeast  along  the  top ;  till  again 
descending  it  passed  along  another  neck  between  two  valleys, 
running  to  join  the  two  former  ones.  Beyond  this  neck  was  the 
village  'Ain&n.    Instead  of  keeping  upon  the  ridge,  we  struck 

>  Bearing  at  4.45:  Deir  el-MnkhaJliB  178\    BeuAr  216%  1  m.— NoTth  of  the 

N.  85*^  E.  ^8t.  aboat  4  m.    This  is  the  Auwaly:  Deir  el-Mokhallis  19*.    Shehim 

Uurgest  of^he  Greek  Cathofio  oonventa.  15'.    'Ain6t  29\    Wely  of  *AinAt  33^ 
Dr  Smith  had  visited  it  in  1844.  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  FkJ^ttii  Bftm  86% 

*  Bearings  at  5.10 :  LiVah  290^  Ker-  Deir  el-Mnkhallis  7^ 
khah320\  M&r68  66\  Hm.  Sef^in78%        *  Bearing  at  7.10:   Beiteh  S.  10*  W. 

2  m.    'Aidm85\    Jeba'a  150%    Serbah  1  m. 
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down  bj  a  yery  steep  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley 
on  the  right  at  7.45,  Wady  ShemmAs,  ranning  8.  30  W.  to  join 
the  Senik.  In  ascending  the  opposite  acclivity  we  came  again 
into  tlie  road  to  Btim,  reaching  the  top  at  8  o'clock. 

It  now  began  to  rain  ;  and  at  8^  we  stopped  for  an  hour  at  a 
Merfih  or  goat  house.  We  had  seen  several  of  these  along  the  road. 
They  consist  of  a  large  yard,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  like  a 
house,  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  a  portion  being  covered  with  a 
rude  flat  roof.  In  the  present  instance,  the  single  doorway  was 
so  low,  that  our  horses  could  not  enter.  We  therefore  took 
refuge  under  the  high  northern  wall ;  and  managed  to  keep  off 
the  nun  with  our  umbrellas,  as  well  as  we  could.  As,  however, 
it  seemed  to  have  set  in  for  a  rainy  day,  we  started  again  at  9^, 
in  order  to  reach  Bflm,  and  find  the  shelter  of  a  house.  The 
road  was  bad.  The  latter  portion  of  it  wound  around  and  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  steep  conical  hill  on  which  Btim  is  situated. 
At  one  spot  the  guide's  horse,  in  clambering  up  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
fell  over  backwards  ;  but  without  injury.  We  all  (Ssmounted, 
and  reached  ROm  at  9.40  ;  where  we  remained  for  two  hours. 

Btbnis  a  large  village ;  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  con- 
ical hill,  near  the  top.  The  hill,  but  not  the  village,  is  seen  con- 
spicoonsly  from  Sidon.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chris- 
tians ;  the  rest  Hetfiwileh.  The  former  number  120  males,  all 
Gkeek  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Maronites. 
The  Met&wileh  had  recently  been  subjected  to  the  conscription  ; 
but  the  names  of  only  three  persons  were  drawn,  whom  nobody 
cared  fer ;  and  one  of  these  was  absent.  The  conscription 
throughout  the  mountains  was  understood  to  have  been  made 
much  in  this  way. 

We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Christian,  which  was  one  of 
the  better  class  of  houses.  It  stood  on  sloping  ground  ;  so  that 
while  the  chief  room  was  entered  in  front  by  stairs  on  the  out- 
side, it  was  in  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the  groimd.  The  lower 
story  was  occupied  by  stables,  where  our  horses  found  shelter. 
The  outside  stairs  led  up  to  a  rickety  platform  before  the  door  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  we  were  received.  Coimected  with  this 
was  another  room,  where  the  femily,  or  at  least  the  women, 
dwelt.  The  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  this  region  are  constructed 
by  laying,  first,  laree  beains  at  intervals  of  several  feet ;  then, 
rude  joists ;  on  miich  again  are  arranged  small  poles  close 
together,  or  brushwood  ;  and  upon  this  is  spread  earth  or  gravel 
rofied  hard.  This  rolling  is  often  repeated  especially  after  rain  ; 
for  these  roofe  are  apt  to  leak.  For  this  purpose  a  roller  of  stone 
is  kept  ready  for  use  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Grass  is  often 
seen  growing  on  these  roofs. 

The  fioors  are  laid  with  a  composition  of  clay,  straw,  and 
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sawdust.  It  becomes  quite  hard ;  and  in  summer  is  polished 
by  rubbing  with  a  stone.  In  winter  this  is  neglected  ;  and  the 
floor  looks  uneven  and  dirty.  .There  is  no  chimney  ;  and  often 
no  place  of  escape  for  the  smoke  except  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  fireplace  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  room.  It  is  a  mere  in- 
dentation in  the  floor,  like  a  pan  or  basin,  to  hold  the  ashes.  On 
one  side  of  it,  there  are  usually  laid  up  a  few  stones  in  the  f<»in 
of  a  horseshoe,  open  in  front,  on  which  a  kettle  may  be  set  to 
boil,  a  part  of  the  fire  being  made  under  it.  A  few  mats  are 
spread  near ;  and  often  a  piece  of  carpet  as  the  place  of  honour. 
On  these  the  guests  take  their  seats  in  tailor  &sluon. 

The  house  in  which  we  now  were,  was  obnously  the  shode  of 
a  peasant  of  some  property.  In  the  room  were  sev^al  tall  jars 
for  oil  or  dibs  ;^  also  a  pile  of  many  trays  or  dishes  in  which  the 
silkworms  are  kept  while  feeding,  xnade  of  straw  and  cowdung ; 
and  a  sort  of  bin  or  press  for  grain,  consisting  of  a  fiiimework 
of  wood  filled  in  with  canes  and  plastered  over  with  clay  or 
mortar.  There  were  also  rude  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
room  supporting  the  roo£  Like  the  houses  of  most  orientals, 
high  or  low,  there  was  here  no  lack  of  fleas  and  other  vermin. 

The  owner  was  kind ;  received  us  hospitably ;  made  us  a 
good  fire  ;  and  seemed  desirous  to  render  us  as  comfortable  as  he 
could.  He  said  he  was  able  to  get  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
flesh  in  a  year  ;  the  usual  articles  of  food  being  mainly  olives, 
lentiles  ('adaa),  grapes,  cracked  wheat,  bread,  etc. 

It  had  been  our  plan  for  the  day  to  proceed  finom  Btm  to 
Buweiset  Bdm ;  then  to  ascend  and  travel  southwards  along 
the  high  ridge  of  Jebel  Bth&n,  until  we  should  strike  the  road 
leading  over  it  j&om  Jezzln  to  Jeijfl'a,  and  so  descend  to  the  lat- 
ter place.  We  had  acoordin^y  sent  aS  our  muleteers  from 
Kefr  F&ltls  by  a  direct  road  to  Jeijtk'a,  there  to  await  our 
arrival.  Had  they  now  been  with  us,  we  should  have  stopped  at 
Bdm  for  the  night ;  but  under  the  circumstances  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  forward  ;  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
nearest  route  by  way  of  Jeb&'a  to  Jerjii'a.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  the  rain  seemed  to  hold  up  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull,  at  11.40  we  again  set  off. 

.  Our  course  at  flrst  seemed  to  be  about  northeast,  and  then 
southeast  around  the  heads  of  deep  valleys,  to  reach  the  western 
flank  of  Jebel  Bihftn.  The  rain  soon  began  i^ain,  with  some  wind ; 
and  we  could  see  nothing  around  us^  As  l£e  fog  or  clouds  occa- 
sionally lifted,  we  could  perceive,  that  we  were  travelling  along 
high  up  on  the  sides  of  very  deep  valleys ;  and  anon  climbing  over 
a  mountain  ridge  from  the  head  of  one  valley  to  another  ;  often, 

^  The  Araba  give  thu  name  (diht)  to    bj  boiling.    The  same  wotd  in  Hebrew 
the  ^yrap  made  from  the  jnioe  of  gnpet    signifies  homif. 
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also,  along  the  sammit  of  piecipices.  In  this  darkness  our  guide 
became  confused  and  lost  the  way.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  we 
tmfortimately  took  the  right  hand,  and  wandered  on  along  a 
ndgd  ooyered  with  pines,  and  down  a  descent,  until  we  saw 
hi^  on  a  hill  on  our  left,  the  village  of  KaittQeh ;  near  which, 
tliough  on  the  other  side,  we  knew  that  the  right  road  passed. 
To  reach  it  we  had  to  cross  a  deep  and  difficult  TaUey,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Senlk.  We  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  so  very  steep,  and  in  one  place  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, over  a  ledge  of  sandstone  rocks,  as  to  show  that  the 
alight  path  was  not  for  horses,  but  only  for  footmen  and  goats. 
We  all  dismounted  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  that  the 
horses  could  be  induced  to  scramble  up  the  rocks.  Had  we  not 
lost  our  way,  we  should  have  passed  around  the  head  of  this 
yalley.  We  reached  the  village  at  1.15  ;  but  stopped  only  long 
enou^  to  find  a  guide,  to  put  us  into  the  right  road.  The  rain 
had  again  partially  cealised. 

We  were  soon  upon  the  way  to  Jeb&'a.  The  rain  had  made 
the  road  as  wet  and  bad  as  possible ;  and  our  prepress  was 
sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  sandstone  and  sandy  soil  was 
ofiieu  worn  into  deep  gullies,  rendering  our  path  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  The  road  lay  high  idong  the  flank  of 
Bihfin,  above  most  of  the  valleys,  and  the  spurs  running  out 
between  them.  At  2.10  we  passed  the  small  village  Zehilteh, 
at  the  head  of  another  tributary  of  the  Benik.  We  came  at 
2.45  to  the  head  of  Wady  Jeb&'a,  which  passes  down  on  the 
north  of  that  village,  and  unites  with  Wady  Milkeh  above 
jQmeiya.  The  united  Wady  was  said  to  go  to  the  Senik. 
Here  Jeb&'a  itself  came  in  sight,  situated  on  a  broad  isolated 
hill  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  except  a  narrow  neck  on  the 
east,  which  connects  it  with  Jebel  BIh&n.  At  3.15  we  were  at 
the  neck,  opposite  the  village ;  but  passed  on,  leaving  it  five 
minutes  on  the  right.  A  short  valley  on  the  south  runs  down  to 
Wady  Hilkeh.  The  hiU  on  which  Jeb&'a  lies,  is  well  cultivated, 
with  many  fruit  trees ;  and  the  landscape  has  much  verdure  and 
beauty.  The  sun  now  broke  out  occasionally  for  a  few  moments ; 
and  we  could  see,  that  while  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
cbuds  and  rain,  the  plains  below  were  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  &ir  day. 

Jeb&'a  is  a  large  village  of  the  Metftwileh ;  and  was  formerly 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  et-TuSilh.  It  has  in  it  a  castle  or 
palace,  now  in  ruins  ;  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sheikhs  who 
governed  the  place.  The  palace  covers  the  top  of  an  eminence 
projecting  from  the  main  hilL  At  present  the  governor  of  the 
district  is  a  Turk  ;  who  has  his  head  quarters  at  Gh&zlyeh.  The 
elevation  of  Jeb&'a,  as  noted  by  Dr  De  Forest,  is  2486  feet.    On 

ToL.IL-4* 
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account  of  its  general  salubrity  and  convenient  position  in  respect 
to  Sidon,  it  was  selected  by  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyek 
in  1852,  for  the  residence  of  their  £unilies  during  the  hot  season. 
They  obtained  a  comfortable  habitation  by  repairing  some  por- 
tions of  the  ruined  palace.^ 

Ten  minutes  from  the  neck  opposite  Jeb&'a^  brou^t  us  to 
the  top  of  the  next  ridge  ;* .  beyond  it  is  the  head  of  Wady 
Milkeh^  which  rons  down  north  of  Serbah.  Here,  on  the  left,  at 
3.30,  was  a  small  hamlet,  Beit  el-Eerakeh.  On  this  part  of 
Jebel  Bihftn,  black  walnut  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  rain  now  came  on  again.  At  3.50  we  struck  the  road  from 
Jezztn  to  Jerjtl'a  ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  Were  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road  between  Jeb&'a  and  Jerjtl'a,  an  elevation  of 
4835  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  goes  to 
the  Zaherfiny,  we  reached  Jeij(l'a  at  4.15  ;  and  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  house.  Here  Besh&rah,  who  had  come  <m 
with  the  muleteers,  had  already  procured  a  room,  and  kindled  a 
good  fire.  For  the  first  tune,  we  now  set  up  the  light  wooden 
bedsteads  we  had  brought  along.  Our  clothes  were  wet  from 
the  rain  ;  yet  less  so  than  we  had  anticipated  ;  and  we  suffered 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  exposure. 

Thursday y  April  8th. — The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering, 
with  occasional  rain  ;  although  the  wind  had  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  clouds  were  occasionally  broken.  As  the  rain  had 
made  the  roads  very  muddy  and  difficult,  we  decided  not  to  set 
forward.  This  was  theH)nly  time  that  we  suffered  from  rain,  or 
were  delayed  by  bad  weather. 

The  collage  of  Jerjti'a  is  large  and  flourishing  ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  in  this  part  of  the  mountains.  It 
lies  upon  a  broad  buttress  or  short  spur,  runniiig  down  southwest 
from  Jebel  Bih&n  between  the  valley  of  the  Zaher&ny  and  the 
next  valley  north,  and  forming  p&rt  of  the  northern  waU  of  the 
great  chasm  of  that  river.  The  northern  valley  joins  that  of  the 
Zaher&ny  further  down.  The  village  lies  h^h  ;  the  elevation 
being  24iB6  feet,  the  same  as  Jeb&'a.  The  broad,  uneven,  rocky 
sur&ce  of  the  hiU  is  everywhere  cultivated  ;  the  sides  drop  down 
steeply  to  the  adjacent  valleys.  Around  tiie  village  are  orchards 
of  %  trees  and  olive  trees ;  and  besides  the  many  ploughed 
fields,  there  were  several  plats  of  grass,  looking  more  like  meadows 
than  anything!  had  yet  seen. 

The  view  firom  this  elevated  spot  was  very  extensive  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  it  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds  in  the  after- 

>  From  Jeb4'a»  the  betting  of  Sidon  ie  Rftm  12^    Serbak  869^".  Ehirbet  ShAkir 

307^  29V.    Jnniei7ft292%    Kefr  MUkeh  29«*. 

'  Bearings  fVom  this  ridge  taken  by  Dr  'Ankiin  815°. —  North  of  the  Aawaly: 

Smith  in   1644  s   Jebfr'a  6".     Raweiset  Deir  el-Mnkhallie  848i^    Shehlm  S54i% 
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noon,  and  also  the  next  moming.  The  range  of  hills,  yrhich 
farther  north  lies  west  of  Blhdn,  including  Btlm,  Baweiset  Btlm, 
and  others,  is  here,  no  longer  seen.  The  region  in  the  west  and 
fionth  is  open  and  rolling,  a  wide  and  varied  tract  of  arable  coun- 
try, now  niU  of  green  fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Tiew  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Auwaly  to  B&s  el-Abyad 
south  of  Tyre ;  and  embraces  the  districts  of  E^mtlb,  Tuffah, 
esh-BbQldf,  and  BeshArah,  as  well  as  the  coast.  The  deep  and 
narrow  yalleys,  and  the  steep  hills  and  rocky  ledges,  by  which 
the  surface  dl  this  region  is  often  broken  up,  could  not,  of  course, 
h^re  be  distingmshed. 

But  the  main  feature  in  the  position  of  Jeijtl'a,  is  the  view 
towards  the.  other  side,  up  the  wild  and  narrow  chasm  of  the 
Zaher&ny.  That  stream  has  its  remotest  sources  around  and 
beyond  Kefr  Htbieh,  a  village  on  the  southern  road  from  Jezzin 
to  Hasbeiya.  From  thence  it  breaks  down  through  this  north- 
western ribdge  of  Jebel  Bih&n,  cleaving  the  mountain  to  its  base, 
and  forming  a  gorges  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more 
savage  in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  ahnost 
precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  stream  ;  that  on  the  northern  side  being  considerably  the 
highest,  as  we  afterwards  saw.  Looking  up  the  immense  ravine, 
we  could  see  the  rocky  peaks  around  and  beyond  Kefr  Klneh. 
That  village  was  said  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
distant.  The  steep  sides  of  the  southern  mountain  (Bibfin)  are 
clothed  with  shrub  oaks  and  other  dwarf  trees.  The  river 
descends  in  its  chasm  in  a  course  S;  50°  W.  and,  opposite 
Jeijfi'ay  turns  around  the  precipitous  comer  or  bastion  of  the 
southern  Blh&n,  into  a  straight  valley,  which  runs  nearly  due 
south  along  the  western  base  of  that  mountain,  quite  to  the 
LttAny.  This  valley,  called  Wady  Jermdk  from  a  village  of 
that  imme,  has,  along  its  whole  western  side,  a  low  ridge.  After 
flowing  down  the  valley  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  Zahe- 
r&ny suddenly  turns  west ;  brealra  through  the  low  ridge  by  a 
narrow  ravine  ;  and  pursues  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  water-shed 
in  Wady  Jermtik  is  only  five  minutes  distant  from  this  bend  of 
the  Zaherftny.  Below  it  are  several  foimtains  in  the  valley,  and 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Llt&ny.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  valley 
had  been  originally  formed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Zaher&ny 
throughout,  and  conduct  it  likewise  to  the  Lit&ny.  Only  a  low 
swell  now  intervenes  to  stop  its  course  and  turn  it  westwards. 
According  to  Dr  De  Forest,  the  removal  of  some  thirty  feet  of 
earth  at  the  water-shed  would  enable  the  Zaher&ny  to  continue 
in  a  straight  course^  down  Wady  Jerm(&k  to  the  Lit&ny  near  the 
bridge  of  Khdrdela.  '^This  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
6tmuD8|"  he  remarks,  *^  which  seem  to  wander  as  if  they  had 
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lost  ihmr  way  in  rade  glens^  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  these  regions/'^ 

On  the  northern  mountain,  far  above  Jeijt'a,  is  a  Wely  called 
Keby  S&fy.  On  the  opposite  high  comer  of  the  southern  moun- 
tain is  another,  bearing  the  name  of  Neby  Sijud.  These  both 
serve  as  landmarks.  Looking  down  Wady  Jermfik,  we  had  in 
full  view,  just  on  the  right  of  the  junction  of  this  valley  with 
the  Litany,  the  ^at  fortress  esh-Shdk!^  standing  alone  oa 
a  ridge,  and  conspicuous  in  eveiy  direction.  It  here  bore  nearly 
due  south.  Between  it  and  us,  on  the  low  ridge  west  of  Wady 
Jermtlk,  was  the  Wely  called  Neby  'Aly  et-Tfihir,  also  a  land- 
mark. The  little  vil^ge  'Arab  Sfillm  is  on  the  same  ridge  north 
of  where  the  Zaherftny  breaks  through  it  After  the  weather 
became  clear,  we  obtained  here  many  important  bearings.  Sidon 
bears  from  JeijtL'a  318^ ;  and  the  direct  distance  is  reckoned  ax 
hours.* 

The  house  in  which  we  occupied  a  room  at  Jeijii'a  was  quite 
inferior  to  the  one  we  had  seen  at  Btim.  Like  all  the  other  houses 
of  the  village  it  had  but  one  story.  We  first  entered  from  the 
street  the  room  of  the  femily  ;  adjacent  to. which,  and  without 
a  partition,  was  the  stable.  Passing  on  we  crept  through  a  very 
low  doorway  or  passage  to  another  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
a  litt]%  higher  than  tiiat  of  the  other.  This  was  our  abode  for 
a  day  and  two  nights.  It  had  a  rickety  door  on  one  side  into 
another  street ;  but  this  door  had  to  be  reached  by  several  steps 
on  the  inside.  There  was  no  window ;  and  no  light  except 
from  the  door.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room^ 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  as  a  vent  for  the  smoke.  There 
was  here  also  a  Tanner  for  baking.  A  hole  sunk  in  the  floor  is 
lined  with  pottery ;  this  is  then  heated  by  a  flre  kindled  within 
it;  and  the  dough  is  plastered  on  the  sides,  and  so  baked. 
There  were  trays  for  si&worms  in  plenty;  and  several  bins  for 
grain.  The  roof  was  of  the  usual  kind,  supported  by  rude  props. 
It  rained  heavily  during  the  night ;  and  the  water  found  its  way 
through  upon  us.  Qmte  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  our  host 
at  work  rolling  the  roof ;  and  saw  the  same  process  going  on 
with  other  houses.  Goats,  also,  were  cropping  the  grass  growing 
on  several  roofe.  All  the  goats  we  had  yet  seen,  were  blac^ 
with  louff  pendulous  ears. 

Our  host  was  a  potter ;  and  wrought  at  his  trade  in  his  own 
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house.  His  jars  were  decorated  with  rings  and  other  ornaments, 
and  exhibited  some  veiy  neat  work.  We  found  every  thing  at 
Je^6'a  dear  ;  partly  from  scarcity,  and  partly  because  we  were 
Franka  We  had  to  send  to  another  viUage  for  barley  for  the 
hones.  Our  gyude  and  servants  were  quartered  in  the  room  with 
the  &mily.     The  former  we  here  sent  back  to  Sidon. 

The  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  was  a  brother  of  our  host, 
called  to  pay  his  respects  ;  as  did  also  the  old  priest.  The  latter 
was  71  years  of  age  ;  was  married  and  had  been  here  35  years ;  but 
except  his  blue  turban  and  gray  beard,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  men  of  the  village.  He  had  sujQfered 
a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  around  him  without  teaching 
them  even  to  read.  There  is  no  school ;  and  only  four  or  five 
can  Tead  at  alL  The  village  numbers  94  males,  all  Greek 
Catholics ;  and  six  &mi]ies  of  Metftwileh. — There  are  no  re* 
mains  of  antiquity  in  the  village.  In  the  rocks  just  above  it  are 
two  or  three  excavations,  which  may  have  been  sepulchres. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  partially  cleared  up, 
we  rode  out,  under  the  guidance  of  our  host,  to  visit  what  he 
said  was  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Zaherfiny,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  great  chasm.  We  descended  northeast  very  steeply 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ;  where  the  swollen  river  was  brawl* 
ing  and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts  of  green  grass, 
shaded  by  black  walnut  trees,  with  two  or  three  mills,  along  the 
stream  ;  a  spot  of  sweet  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  grandeur. 
Passing  up  the  valley  the  way  became  more  difficult.  We  soon 
came  to  a  spot,  where  the  rocks  had  been  cut  away  to  form  a 
passage ;  and  there  was  'an  ancient  pavement  laid  in  cement. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  doubtful,  whether  this  had  been  a  road 
or  an  aqueduct ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  the  latter.  After  25 
minutes  from  the  village  we  reached  the  source,  a  fine  lai^ 
fountain  bursting  forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for 
a  mill  race.  Here  we  found  a  channel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  3  feet 
8  inches  wide,  and  nearly  as  deep,  plastered  with  cement  on  the 
sides,  with  stones  above  laid  in  the  same  cement,  as  if  the  chan- 
nel had  been  once  covered.  It  was  the  statement  of  our  host  and 
others,  that  above  this  fountain  the  stream  dries  up  in  simimer ; 
but  never  below  it. 

In  returning  we  traced  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  steep  declivity ;  either  as  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  or  built  up  on  one  side  with  masonry ;  always  with 
its  cemented  pavement,  sometimes  in  two  layers.  We  kept 
slong  the  declivity  below  the  village ;  and  could  see  the  aque- 
duct carried  in  a  channel  around  the  precipitous  face  of  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  frirther  down  ;  after  which  it  turned  north- 
westwaids,  and  was  conducted  along  the  surface  as  before.    At 
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one  point,  in  a  field  on  the  south  of  the  village,  we  found  the 
ancient  wall  remaining,  which  had  been  built  up  for  it  againnt  a 
Bteep  part  of  the  hilL  The  further  course  of  the  aqueduct  was 
already  known  in  part,  as  &r  as  to  Kefr  Milkeh  on  the  direct 
toad  fiom  Sidon  to  Jeb&'a,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  latter 

Elace.  Dr  De  Forest,  in  passing  over  that  toad  a  few  weeks 
iter,  found  on  the  hill  just  east  of  Eefr  Milkeh,  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  water-course  laid  in  cement ;  and  saw  further  on 
where  the  aqueduct  had  been  carried  around  the  summits  of  two 
hills ;  and  also  on  arches  over  a  deep  goige,  half  an  hour  or 
more  northwest  of  Jebft'a.  The  abutments  of  the  arches  are 
still  visible.^ 

Although  these  more  western  traces  of  the  aqueduct  were 
already  known,  I  am  not  aware  that  its  commencement  at  the 
fountain  in  the  gorge  of  the  Zaherfiny  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  must  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  convey  the 
water  of  this  source  to  Bidon  for  drinking.  The  Sidonians  had 
aqueducts  and  water  for  irrigation,  in  abundance,  fit)m  the  Au- 
waly,  much  nearer ;  but  even  now  the  water  of  the  Auwaly  is 
not  regarded  as  good  for  drinking ;  and  fiimiUes  in  the  city  are 
suppli^  from  fountains  an  hour  or  more  distant.  The  supply 
fiom  this  head  of  the  Zaher&ny  was  good  and  abundant. 

On  our  return,  we  ascended  to  tiie  village  from  the  south. 
This  brought  us  to  the  lar^  fountain  of  the  village,  which  bursts 
out  some  distance  below  it ;  and  led  us  also  by  the  threshing- 
floors,  where  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

While  engaged  in  tracing  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  village, 
our  guide  brought  us  to  a  tablet  of  sandstone  lying  in  a 
ploughed  field ;  which  he  said  had  been  found  the  preceding  sum- 
mer in  the  aqueduct.  It  was  29  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad, 
and  on  it  was  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  tunic,  in  high 
relief ;  the  back  only  being  attached.  The  head  had  stood  out 
fiee  ;  but  was  broken  off  in  digging,  before  they  knew  what  the 
stone  was.  At  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  tablet  was 
the  following  imperfect  Greek  insciiption ;  the  letters  in  small 
type  being  doubtnil. 

ANTA2 


nEPi 

OIIIEPIEcuNr 

EKTQN  .  .  . 

KATEYXE 

ANEGH 
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There  was  some  appearance  as  if  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
tablet  had  been  cut  away  ;  thus,  destroying  perhaps  some  part 
of  the  inscription. — ^We  baigained  fortius  tablet,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson  in  Sidon,  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  never  delivered  ;  bat  subsequently  an  offer  came  to  Sidon, 
to  bring  it  down  for  the  double  of  the  price  agreed  upon.  As 
this  last  demand  amounted  only  to  twenty  piastres,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Mr  Thomson  been  at  home.  The 
demand,  however,  shows  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people. 

Friday,  April  9th.  Our  first  object  to  day  was  to  visit  the 
great  fortress  esh-ShClklf,  which  stood  conspicuous  before  us  in 
the  south,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours.  The  direct 
road  descends  at  once  from  Jeijt'a  to  the  Zaher&ny,  in  40  min- 
utes ;  thence  along  the  stream  20  minutes  to  the  ford  just  where 
the  stream  turns  west ;  and  afterwards  along  Wady  Jermak  to 
Amto.  This  route  was  afterwards  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest ; 
but  as  the  river  was  now  swollen  and  the  ford  difficult,  w^  pre- 
ferred to  cross  by  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  Neb&tiyeh. 

We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  the  Sheikh  of  the  villa^  accompanying 
us  on  foot  for  some  distance,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy.  The 
descent  towards  the  south  was  steep  and  long,  but  not  difficult. 
We  could  here  look  down  along  Wady  JermQk ;  and  see  the 
bend  of  the  river,  as  it  turns  westward  into  its  lesser  chasm. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  presented  a  fine  green  level  basin 
smong  the  diffi.  Dr  De  Forest  stopped  in  this  basin  for  lunch ; 
and  **  found  abundant  shade  under  the  black  walnut  and  other 
treea.  Large  wild  grape  vines  and  small  creepers  swung  from 
tte^  to  tree ;  and  a  thick  shnibbeiy  lined  the  banks.  An  old 
mill  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  there  was  a  rude  foot- 
bridge. The  scenery  was  wild  and  interesting.''  Below  this 
baaiii  is  Wady  JermQk. 

At  8  o'clock  we  were  opposite  'Arab  S&lim  with  its  large 
white  dome  ten  minutes  on  our  lefb.  It  stands  on  the  precipi- 
tous western  bank  of  the  valley,  some  400  feet  above  the 
Zaher&ny,  and  twenty  minutes  north  of  the  bend  and  chasm. 
We  now  kept  more  to  the  right,  descending  along  the  right  hand 
sbpes  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  brought  us  at  8.30  to  the  Zahertoy, 
here  running  N.  55^  W.  The  stream  was  swollen  ;  but  was  not 
■0  laige  as  the  D&mAr  at  its  mouth.  It  was  tumbling  rapidly 
along  a  pretty  valley,  skirted  with  oleanders.  The  bridge  was 
five  minutes  further  down ;  a  rude  modem  structure.  The 
descent  to  it  from  Jeijtl'a  is  more  than  1000  foot. 

The  road  now  ascended  ^adually  to  the  higher  rolling  tract 
in  the  south.  At  8.55  we  were  opposite  Tell  Habbtish  on  our 
right ;  to  which  we  turned  aside.  It  afforded  a  fine  back  view 
of  Jeijti'a  and  the  moimtain  beyond.    That  village  lies  conspicu- 
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ensly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  high  ridge  (Bihfin)  north  of  the 
great  chamn  of  the  Zaher&ny;  and  we  conld  mark  our  connse  of 
W  ednesday,  in  the  rain,  along  the  steep  declivity  of  that  ridge. 
Beyond  and  ahove  the  immense  goige  were  seen  the  higher  peaks 
of  Lebanon ;  while  in  the  southeaust,  coming  out  from  behind 
the  southern  extremity  of  Jebel  BihAn,  the  lofty  snow-capped 
summits  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  the  ancient  Hermon,  began  to 
appear.  This  was  a  side  view  ;  and  presented  two  smnmits,  of 
which  the  northeastern  is  considerably  the  highest  The  snow 
on  esh-Sheikh  extended  for  some  distance  down  the  sides ;  while 
on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  opposite  there  was  none. — The  village 
Habbiidi  lies  a  mile  or  more  distant,  about  W.  B.  W.  The  Tdl 
has  upon  it  no  ruins.^ 

Betuming  to  the  road,  we  set  off  again  at  9.20.  Our  guide 
soon  turned  to  the  left,  to  a  load  leading  direct  to  esh-Shfikif, 
instead  of  bringing  us  to  Neb&tlyeh,  where  our  muleteers  had 
been  prdered  to  meet  us.  It  was  some  time  before  we  dis- 
covered the  mistake ;  and  then  ten  minutes  were  lost  in  getting 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  right  road.  The  country  was  roll- 
ing, and  mostly  cultivated.  We  reached  NebAtlyeh  at  10  o'clock, 
a  large  village  in  a  broad  open  fertile  valley  oi^  basin  drained 
northwest  to  the  Zaherilny.  It  is  a  market-place ;  and  a  fair  is 
held  every  Monday.  There  is  a  Khdn^  so  called,  consisting 
merely  of  two  or  three  rows  of  stone  arches,  low  and  very  shal- 
low, so  as  hardly  to  cover  a  horse's  length  ;  much  on  the  phm  of 
a  range  of  New  England  horsesheds.  Two  only  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  had  two  stories.  One  of  these  belonged  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  district  Bel&d  esh-Shfiklf,  who  was  now  absent  at 
BeirOt ;  the  other  to  a  rich  peasant.  The  Bheikh  was  said  to 
have  a  council,  composed  of  members  from  the  different  sects. 
As  the  shoes  of  some  of  our  animals  required  fiistening,  we  (Stop- 
ped here  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  smith  was  an  active,  handj 
fellow,  and  did  his  work  weU.  Several  horses  were  standing 
about,  and  very  many  donkeys  ;  these  kept  up  a  constant  bray- 
ing.— ^Nebfttlyeh  is  midway  on  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Has^ 
beiya,  six  hours  fi:om  each.* 

At  11.10  we  proceeded  by  a  level  and  easy  road  towards  the 
castle,  now  directly  before  us  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
hal£  After  fifteen  minutes  we  were  opposite  the  upper  Nebft- 
tiydi,  a  much  smaller  village  on  higher  ground  at  our  right. 
IMrectly  in  our  road  was  a  rede  cemetery  ;  and  the  graves  were 
trodden  down  by  the  passing  animals.*    As  we  advanced  the 
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fields  and  partore  became  ncher ;  and  the  gnnmd  was  covered 
with  clover,  daisiee,  anemones,  and  the  like.  Hermon,  too,  was 
ever  before  us,  towering  in  majesty.  A  pond  of  water  was  on 
oar  rig^t  at  12.5.*  We  passed  some  persons,  who  had  pitched  a 
tent,  and  had  a  large  number  of  horses  tethered  and  feeding. 
At  12i20  we  reached  Amfin,  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which 
&»  castle  standa'  This  ridge  begins  at  Wady  Jermtik,  and 
nuis  souihwesterly  along  the  coarse  of  the  Lit&ny.  The  road 
fiom  Bidon  to Hasbeiyapaases  more  to  the  left ;  and  descends 
into  ^e  lower  part  of  Wady  JennOk,  north  of  the  ridge,  and  so 
to  the  Jisr  Khflidela.  The  distance  from  Amtkn  to  the  Inidge 
iflSOminntes. 

Amfin  is  a  small  and  miserable  village.  Its  name  is  only 
known,  as  nsed  by  Arabian  writers  to  mark  the  adjacent  fortress, 
esh-Shllktf  Amtn,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  castles 
called  esh-ShOklf,  but  of  less  note.'  We  stopped  for  limch 
beneath  a  spreading  tree,  smrounded  by  scattered  rocks.  In  two 
of  these  sarcophagi  had  been  excavated,  with  grooves  for  the 
lids ;  and  one  of  mem  was  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Between  the  village  and  the  foot  of  the  castle  ridge,  is  a 
lower  meadow-like  tract,  about  ten  minutes  broad  ;  and  then 
the  direct  ascent  is  veiy  steep.  We  rode  to  the  top  in  twenty 
minutes  fiom  the  village.  An  easier  path  leads  up  from  the 
southwest.  On  the  way  up  we  passed  what  may  have  been  a 
tank  for  water;  the  front  was  built  up  with  solid  masonry, 
while  the  back  part  was  excavated  in  the  steep  slope.  We  came 
oat  <m  the  southwest  of  the  fortress ;  passing  among  the  ruins  of 
a  viOagein  that  quarter  once  belonging  to  the  castle,  and  sur* 
nmided  by  a  wall  with  two  round  towers.  Here  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  tx  some  distance  has  been  levelled  off,  perhaps  as  a  parade 
giomid,  and  forms  stiU  a  solitary  but  magnificent  promenade. 
Approaching  the  eastern  brink,  we  looked  down  suddenly,  and 
almost  perpendicularly,  upon  the  LitAny  in  its  narrow  valley  1500 
foet  below,  as  determined  later  by  Dr  De  Forest.  The  height 
of  tiie  ridge  on  the  other  side,  above  Amt^  is  less  than  500 
ftet    The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  2205  feet. 

We  now  had  close  before  us  the  massive  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  the  Bd/ort  of  the  crusaders  ;  and  all  around  us 
a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  grandeur.  The  isolated  ridge  of 
m  castle  is  entirely  naked ;  and  being  higher  than  all  the 
nri^bonring  ridges  and  the  adjacent  country,  except  Jebel 
BfUn,  the  forteess  stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark,  visible 

*B8u!]igiatia.ffs  K6frTIboilE.iin.  *  One  of  iiMte,  called  eab-ShftkifHrAn, 
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at  a  gieat  diBtance  in  all  directions.  Towards  the  east  iveie  Hie 
snowy  heights  of  Hermon,  sometimeB  called  also  J^bel  eth--Thelj, 
^^  Snow  mountain ;"  and  far  in  the  K  N.  £.  was  anoth^  laky 
peak  with  snow^  the  hi^est  in  Anti*Lebanoli,  on  the  east;!^ 
ZebedStny.  Looking  northeast  the  eye  took  in  iht  onilmes  of 
the  BOkfi'a,  the  great  valley  between  liebation  and  Anti-Lebanoit 
Between  northeast  and  north  the  sonthem  ridges  of  Lebanoi^  or 
Jebel  Bihfin,  caim^  tumbling  down  in  dark  heavy  masste  iMtweea 
ihe  Lit&n^  and  Wiuly  Jerm^ik,  fiUing^  up  the  whole  intexiral  <|iiite 
.to  the  fork.  Frbm  thence,  an  hour  or  moteabove  the  fork/ a 
broad,  rocky,  and  itineh  bwer  ridge,  is  thrown  off  towards  ikt  £L 
S.  E.  and  through  the  whole  of  tlus  ridge  the  river  breaks  its  way 
very  obUqueiy  by  a  deep  and  eingpilar  -  dia^m.  The  same  tidge 
divides  beyond  the  Litany  ;  one  branch  contintiiiig  alo^  near 
the  river,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  its  valley  and  t]ie 
western  side  of  M^  'Aytln  ;  the  other  uniting  with  the  ric^  on 
the  eabt  of  Meij  'AyCkn,  and  separati^  it  from  Wady  et-*TeiiBk 
This  latter  ridge  we  could  now  see,  across  the  former,  and  still 
ftirther  beyond  was  visible  the  gveat  castle  of  B4mAs.  In  the 
8.  8.  £.  were  the  higher  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Htldu  The 
deep  valley  of  tiie  Litfiny  below  the  castle  is  '^  a  great  gulf 
there  fixed  ;  which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  r^ons  on  each  side.  One  of  the  most  frequentedpiaces  of 
passage  is  the  bridge  of  EhQrdelay  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Jo^ 
^Qk  ;  just  above  the  castle,  but  not  visible  from  it  The  bridge 
has  pointed  arches  ;  and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  tower  al 
the  west  end^  now  in  ruina,  The  castle  ridge,  wi^  its  western 
sbpe,  continues  on  towards  the  jouth ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
the  river  suddenly  turns  west,  almost  at  a  right  ai^le,  oi^KMte 
Deir  Mimfts,  and  breaks  through  the  ridge  by  a  nanrow  chasm ; 
leaving  the  ridge  and  slope  running  on  still  further  beyond,  aa 
£f  nothing  had  happened.  The  river  continues  to  flow  along  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine  through  this  region  of  table  land,  until 
it  enters  tiie  sea,  as  the  Kdsimiyeh,  north  of  Tyre.  The  steep 
tides  of  its  ravine  are  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs-;  and  so  narrow 
is  the  chasm,  and  so  even  and  unbroken  the  land  oA  either  side, 
that  the  traveller  comes  out  unexpectedly  upon  the  brink  of  this 
preciiatotts.guff.  .  ■  -  '     ^ 

In  the  n<»rth  is  Wady  JermQk,  shut  in  on  the  eaet  by  the 
high  wall  of  Jebel  Bih&n  ;  and  on  ihe  west  by  a  much  lower 
rid^e,  which  on  its  other  side  rises  but  Uttle  abJve  tiie  tmct  of- 
table  land  that  we  had  passed  over.  Below  the  watershed  neat 
the  angle  of  the  Zaherdny,  the  valley  spreads  into  a  plain,  per- 
haps twenty  minutes  in  width  by  an  hour  or  more  in  leofi^u 
Ten  minutes  from  the  water-shed  in  the  plain,  is  a  fotlntam, 
Neb'a  el-M&dineh,  the  head  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Zur 
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reiktiL  Tliis  is  joined  fifteen  minotefl  fiirther  down  by  another 
firom  KeVa  SkfiUah,  on  ihe  side  of  Jebel  Bdhftn.  After  another 
quarts  of  an  hour  is  the  eqnaUd  village  of  Jermak  with  its 
faimtain  and  stream/ situated  at  the  foot  of  Rth&n.  Farther 
down,  the  valley  contmcts  to  a  narrower  and  steeper  glen,  and 
deeeends  to  the  Lltftny.  Tiln»ah,  the  ruin  of  a  modem  village, 
is  atnated  directly  in  tiie  fork ;  and  is  one  honr  distant  from 
Jenntlk,  and  .twenty  minntea  above  the  Jisr  et-Ehflrdela.  The 
vaUey  is  everywhere  ferlile  with  tillage  and  pastnrage  ;  bnt  the 
plain  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  the  Druze  Sheikhs 
of  the  JemUAt  flnnily*  Wady  J^rmQk  is  the  boundary  between 
tha  district  of  edi-Shtlktf  and  that  of  Jezsstn  on  Lebanon.  In 
Kks  manner  the  Zahertoy  separates  BelAd  esh-6hfikff  from  et* 
Tnfflfth  OB  the  north. 

The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  lofty  masses  of  southern  Lebanon, 
or  iAA  BthAUy  here  seen  as  shut  in  and  distinctly  bounded  by 
the  Litftny  and  Wady  Jermttk,  is  dark,  rugged,  and  grand.  Its 
southern  point  slopes  off  gradually  down  to  the  fi)rk  of  the  two 
vaQ^ ;  and  thot^  there  must  probably  be  upon  it  arable  land, 

S^t  diere  is  no  village  of  any  siae  in  the  whole  tract  south  of  Eefr 
ttneh.  JermOk  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest.^ 
We  now  entered  the  fortress.  The  main  approach  is  from 
the  south ;  and  here  was  a  fine  reservoir  for  water,  in  connection 
widi  the  moat.  This  latter  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock  along  the 
western  side  and  southern  end  of  the  castle  ;  the  other  quarters 
hong  in  themselves  inaccessible.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  very 
narrow ;  and  the  castle  occupies  its  whole  breadth,  and  more; 
The  amnoach  was  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  south  ;  and  was  then 
oarried  along  upon  a  lower  ledge  on  the  east,  thirty  feet  or  more 
helosr  the  main  body  of  the  fortress.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
baildii^,  perhaps  stables,  erected  by  the  crusaders,  on  what 
weald  seem  to  have  hem  earlier  platforms  or  abutments  resting 
on  lower  projecting  rocka  Near  the  northeast  comer,  massive 
erections  lean  ngon  the  upper  easHe ;  and  through  these  was  the 
main  entrance.  The  wh^e  approach,  therefore,  was  perfectly 
commanded  by  the  castle.  The  sur&ce  of  the  declivity  between 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  upper  castle,  where  not  of  itself  so  steep 
and  smooth  as  to  be  inaccessible,  is  covered  with  fine  sloping 
masonry.     Thk  was  now  my  with  a  profusion  of  anemones. 

The  form  of  the  casue  was  controlled  by  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  long  and  very  narrow ;  the 
length  being  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  breadth.  The  east- 
em  side  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  built  up  by  the  crusaders ; 

'Bttriagifn»nKttr«eesli>Shfikif:Nel7  268".     el-Hitaiinh  S78^      ShiUdn  802^ 
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with  the  exoeption  of  the  sloping  work  oatside.  Here,  about 
the  middle,  is  the  Latin  chapel,  with  groined  ceilings,  and  a 
fine  Gothic  portal  opening  into  the  inner  court.  But  aloi^  th6 
whole  western  side,  including  the  comers  on  the  north  and  the 
southwest,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  perceiye,  that  this  whole 
portion  belongs  to  a  period  far  earlier  than  the  cnuades.  This 
part  stiU  forms  the  main  body  of  the  building ;  and  exhibits 
very  few  traces  of  the  work  of  the  middle  agM.  It  is  built 
throughout  with  beveUed  stones  ;  not  large  stones  like  those  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  with  a  bevel  so  r^ular  as  is  found  even  in  the 
tower  of  Hippicus ;  but  yet  of  the  same  general  character  ;  left 
rough  in  the  middle,  and  coarser.  The  stone  is  also  softer ;  and 
consequently  more  weather-worn.  There  are  here  sereral  square 
projecting  towers,  with  substructions  sloping  upwards  fix>m  the 
moat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  fac^m^  of  Hippicus. 
On  the  southwest  is  a  round  comer  tower,  having  also  its  round 
sloping  substmctions  ;  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect  Eael 
of  this  was  a  small  portal,  having  a  round  arch  of  st(mes  hewn 
smooth  and  fully  bevelled ;  presenting  an  ornamental  appearance. 

The  walls  are  very  solid  and  lofty,  rising  sixty  or  ei^ty  feet 
above  the  trencL  The  length  is  given  at  about  800  feet ;  the 
breadth  is  variable,  but  nowhere  exceeds  300  feet.  The  repairs  of 
the  crusaders  are  everywhere  easily  to  be  distinguished ;  they  have 
a  character  totaUy  different  from  the  rest.  This  great  finirees 
is  now  wholly  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  and  its  vault^  staUes  and 
princely  halls  serve  only  sa  a  shelter  for  the  goat-herd  and  im 
flocks. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  fortress  existed 
long  before  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  yet  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  historical  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth  oei^ 
tury.^  Perhaps  some  notice  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  discovered, 
to  fix  the  date ;  but  at  any  rate  it  caimot  be  later  than .  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  or  Soman  dominion  in  Syria  ;  if  not 
indeed  earlier.  Here  was  alwa^  an  important  pass  from  Sidoa 
towards  the  east.  The  Sidomans  early  had  possession  of  the 
country  around  B&nifts  and  of  the  plain  ci  the  Htdeh,  whioh 
Josephus  speaks  of  as  ^'  the  great  plain  of  Sidon  ;"*  and  their 
only  direct  access  to  that  region,  the  only  point  where  they  could 
weU  cross  the  Lit&ny  to  reach  Uerj  'Aythi  and  the  Htdeh,  waa 
by  this  pass.  Here  too  is  still  found  the  easiest  of  the  great 
roads  from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  avoiding  entirely  the  steeps  and 
the  rough  places  of  Lebanon.    That  in  the  prosperous  times  of 

'  For  Bodoes  of  oah-Shftklf  dunng  Uia  *  Jos.  Ant  5.  S.  1,  rh  ii4ya  TtStw  Xt- 
onifliklefaiidlAtor.MoVoLILpp.  463,  464.  Sdrof  96Ktmt.  Comp.  Jndg.  16,  7.  lU 
pilSSa]  S7.S8. 
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Pkmiciaii  ooiameioe,  there  ahouH  not  here  have  been  a  fortress 
cofnnianding  lids  important  pass,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 

We  retwned  £rom  the  eastla  to  Amtin  ;  and  left  that  Tillage 
at  9v20  on  omr  way  to  the  bridge  over  the  Llttoy  at  Ka'kalyeh* 
The  toad  led-  through  a  ridi  and  beautifdl  tract^  inthont  wood, 
to€l<»Hll]aiah ;  which  we  reached  at  2«50.^  Here  the  back  ^iew 
of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Zaherliny  and  the  adjacent  peaks  of  . 
Bthftn,  was  very  fine ;  and  showed  the  monntain  on  the  north 
of  the  gorge  to  be  ihe^  hkhest.  .  Passii^;  on  throndx  rich  fields 
and  oror  a  sweK  of  grotmd^* we saw4t  b^ Abne  wi^two  camels 
and  a  donkey^  irtikh  he  was  teAering  out  for  pasture,  singing  in 
the  mean  "dme  with  might  and  main.  At  3.15  we  came  to  the 
eastern  village  of  Zautar ;  and  ten  minutes  later  to  the  western 
Zwatar.  Betireen  i&ieaa  was  an  encampment  of  g3rpsies,  with 
tents  and  horses,  in  a  field.  Here  we  could  look  down  into  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Lltftny  on  our  left,  running  west ;  its  steep 
rides  were  covered  with  shrubs..  We  soon  began  to  descend  ^ 
ride  vidley  running  down  ^almost  parallel  to  tbs  Idttoy,  called 
Wady  ^Am  'Abd  el-'Al  As  we  passed  dowii  we  could  see  the 
course  of  the  Litiny  fer  some  distance  below  the  junction ; 
where  the  river  at  last  enters  a  narrow  chasm  between  very  h^ 
banks.  The  wooded  sides  of  its  chasm  above  and  below  the 
bridge,  eaimot  bekss  than  fitmi  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  We 
came  down  to  the  river  and  bridge  at  4.25  ;  and  pitched  our 
teqt  for  the  night  on  the  norft  bank,  amid  the  l(»ig  grass  of  a 
meadow  close  by  the  bridge,  in  Hie  bottom  of  this  deep  vaUey; 
During  the  night  the  dew  was  veiy  heavy  ;  so  that  the  tent  was 
wet  through. 

The  nver  was  here  running  close  under  the  high  southern 
baidt ;  the  stifeam  swoHen,  larger  than  any  we  had  yet  crossed,' 
and  roshing  on  over  a  roc^  bed  wkh  many  rapids.  A  smaller 
northern  branch  enclosed  an  island  ;  and  across  this  the  bridge 
k  bu3t ;  the  middle  part  being  a  causeway.  The  abntmente 
and  the  two  northern  ^ut^hes  of  ^  northern  part  of  the  bridge^ 
are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  all  the  rest  is  modem ;  and  we 
wh^e  is  rickety  and  covered  with  an  (execrable  pavementi^/  At 
llie  bridge  are  two  large  mills  ;  and  one  further  down.  These 
are  not  used  untD  later  in  the  season  ;  when  the  water  of  the 
mSIs  on  other  streams,  foila 

There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  near  the  bridge.  The 
riDsge  KalDEt^h  lies  bi^on  the  nordiem  hill  side,  at  our  ri^t 
is  we  oamedown^at  least  a  mileidistant.   .On  the  hi^'pmi* 

*  Bwrincs  al  el-HSiim1i!  Sktikhk  N.  '  This  bridge  over  the  litAoy  wae  m- 

ai'W.    l&ifidMiiK.80''W.  kaown  to  Fieiik  iwideolft  et  the  titte  of 

*Be«rmfli«e  8  s  et-Telvibeh  162%  S|  our  fbntter  joonegr.    It  wtt  firet  hronght 

B.    Dor  e»49irijAn  168?,  H  m-     BoUi  to  notice  by  Mr  Wokotl  to  1842j    aee 
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between  Wady  el-'Ain  and  the  Ltt&ny,  was  tibe  little  vOImb 
Judeideh.  Beyond  the  river,  we  conld  look  up  along  Wady 
Hujeir,  coming  down  from  near  Tibnln.  On  the  point  above  its 
junction  with  the  Littoy,  was  ez-Zlikklyeh  ;  and  at  a  distance 
on  its  high  eastern  bank,  the  village  of  Knseur  was  in  si^t. 
The  river  separates  the  two  districts,  Bdfid  Shflkif  and  Belfid 
Besh&rah.^ 

Saturday  J  AprU  10th. — Our  plan  lor  to  day  was  to  visit 
KQbiikhah  and  Khirbet  Silim,  where  we  had  heard  of  rains  and 
Golnnms ;  and  then  reach  Tiboln.  We  took  as  goide  an  old 
xnan  named  Mnhammed,  with  one  eye  and  a  sinister  look,  but 
intelligent ;  who  lived  at  the  bridge,  and  had  supplied  us  with 
provisionB  for  the  day. 

We  forded  the  northern  branch  of  the  river;  andtiius  escaped 
the  worst  portion  of  the  bridge  and  the  causeway.  Leaving  the 
bridge  at  7.30,  we  soon  enter^  and  passed  up  Wady  Hujeir  in  a 
general  direction  about  8.  by  E.  the  usual  read  to  Tibnin.  The 
valley  is  narrow,  with  Yetj  high  banks  ;  which  prevait  the  trav- 
eller from  seeing  any  thing,  except  now  and  then  a  villa^  on 
their  brow.  T&  steep  slopes  on  each  side  were  beautifully 
wooded  with  the  Butm,  the  oak,  a  species  of  -maple,  lauxel,  and 
occasionally  a  carob  tree.  As  we  advanced,  the  path  was  skirted 
witii  flowers,  as  anemones,  a  pea  with  puiple  flower,  small  red 
poppies,  yellow  daisies,  and  others.  A  lively  limpid  brook  wag 
flowing  down  the  valley,  turning  at  short  intervals  not  less  than 
six  mills,  and  there  was  the  ruin  of  a  seventh  These  were 
now  grinding  for  the  'people  of  the  region  ;  but  .later  in  the 
season  the  stream  partially  dies  away ;  and  then  the  large  milla 
at  the  bridge  are  put  in  motion.  As  we  went  on,  Bashid 
plucked  for  us  the  green  pod  of  a  carob  tree ;  which  nuist 
therefore  have  blossomed  very  early,  probably  in  February,  like 
the  almond.  The  whole  valley  presented  a  scene  of  sweet  nual 
beauty.'  The  air  too  was  fdll  of  the  songs  of  the  ladk  and 
many  other  small  birds.  The  note  of  one  much  resembled  that 
of  the  bluebird. 

We  came  at  8.45  to  'Ain  Hujeir ;  above  which  the  wateir- 
course  sometimes  becomes  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  8.50  we 
turned  to  the  left  up  Wady  SeltQcy,  which  comes  down  from  tbe 
southeast.  Here  we  met  a  man  with  a  large  drove  of  horses 
and  cattle.  We  had  before  seen  in  Wady  Hujeir  quite  a 
numb^  of  camels  ;  and  among  them  a  young  one  already  wilii 
a  saddle  on  its  back    After  fifteen  minutes  we  beg&Q  to  dimb 

>BMriiigifrooiJQ«Ka*ka'^:rdi:ViIlMe  •  Bearings  at  8 1  et-ZiUddyoh  N.  IC*  £. 
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the  steep  soatbem  baiiky  in  order  to  reach  Eabifldiah.  The 
mLj  was  little  more  than  a  goat  path,  leading  up  over  rocks  and 
among  bashes,  and  very  dOfficvdt  The  ascent  was  not  less 
than  from  700  to  800  feet.  The  goide  probably  mistook  the 
way ;  since  it  is  soaroely  possible  that  there  should  not  be  an 
easier  path  between  the  village  and  its  mills.  We  came  out  on 
the  btow  at  9.30 ;  and  saw  Eobrlkhah  before  ns  8.  40  E.  a 
qnarter  of  an  ho«r  distant  Oar  path  now  lay  throngh  fields  of 
wheat  of  the  most  Inxnriant  growth ;  finer  than  which  I  had 
not  before  seen  m  this  or  any  other  country. 

Among  these  mlendid  fields  of  grain  are  still  found  the  tare$ 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.^  As  described  to  me,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  fiom  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears. 
The  seed  resembles  wheat  in  form  ;  but  is  smaller,  and  hlack. 
In  Beiriit  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed ;  and  it  is  kept  for 
ssle  fi>r  that  porpote.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes  dissiness  to  those  who 
eat  of  it.  *  All  this  eonesponds  with  the  loKum  temvlentunij  or 
bearded  darneL* 

We  reached  Ktfbrikhah  at  9.45.  It  is  a  miserable  viUa^,  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Beltdnr,  commanding  a 
wide  view  on  the  east  as  fiur  as  to  the  ridge  m  the  west  of  the 
Hflleh ;  and  on  the  north  into  BelM  Bhilklf  The  sea  was 
visible ;  also  Jebel  Blhftn  and  Jerjtl'a ;  whQe  Kol'at  esh-Shiikif 
on  its  naked  ridge  appeared  as  if  on  the  southeast  bonier  of  a 
huge  plain,  alone  in  a  vast  basin.  Jebdesh-Sheikhwaspeifrctly 
clear ;  and  glittering  wiA  its  snows.  Wady  SelAky  was  said  to 
have  its  b^inning  near  'AitheHin,  between  Bint  Jebeil  and 
Kedes.  It  drains  the  whole  intervening  region.  Beyond  the 
valley  there  was  pomted  out  to  us  a  Iblt^  tree,  N.  65^  E.  at  the 
distance  of  some  two  miles ;  around  which  were  said  to  be  a  few 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Kesftf  This  name  corresponds  to  the 
Afktkaph  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  a  city  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Aflher ;  whose  king  is  twice  mentioned  in  connection 
widi  the  kii^  ti  Hasor.'  As  Hazor  was  situated  somewhere  on 
the  west  of  the  Htdeh  and  overlooking  it,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  idea,  that  the  true  site  of  Achshaph  may  have 
thus  been  perpetuated  under  the  name  Eesftf.* 

On  approaching  the  village,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
dweDings,  some  of  them  of  hewn  stones ;  and  I  afterwards  firand 
among  them  a  curved  stone  of  an  arch,  with  a  projecting  shoul* 

'  IML  is;  25  00.  Urn.  Dtfar ari7fta46*.  E81*at  ShfiUf  42". 

•  •«  In&liz  loHom,"  V!ig.  Qeor.  t  154.    'AtahlHi  82%  1^  m.  eUKantarali  859%  1  m. 
Gz.  (Okneu  Anb.  Zftwln.  ShAkin  Z\     ZuitAr  (west)  8^     Kflsdr 

•  JodL  19,  25.  !b.  11,  1.  12,  20.  850%  8^  m.    TAttn  26r.  el-Bon,  west  of 
«  Bearings  at  Kiflnfkhaht   TfifldiiTeli    W.  Hnkir,  286°.    Tibnln  228".    e»43aa- 

U2^  M«rkeb«h  189^  Bwi  Haiyda  122%    irflneh  286^    Xestf  65% 
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der,  sncli  as  is  seen  in  tho  nmaiiui  of  tihe  thcaiae  at  Bmyma. 
The  rams  we  had  oome  ta  examiiiaaiem  the  village  itael£ 
They  oenrist  of  two  rows  of  oohmms  of  an  ancient  temple,  ^-i 
tencUiig  fram  east  to  ^?esi  The  colnmiis  aas  of  a  wfaituut  Usa&n 
•tone. .  Of  the  northem  row  iifaere  are  four,  .standing  in  plaoe,' 
two  proetiate,  «nd  fiagments  of  two  othass^  Of  the  southen^ 
low,  three  are  standing  and  two  are  lying:  One  -of  the  npri^it 
eolamns  has  an  Ionic  capital  with  defioate.  tiacery^woilc  oekw 
the  volntes..  Its  height  in  all  is  about  twetre  §djL  Many  lai|g» 
hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  walls  of  hoveb  afiSnd  and  amon^ 
the  cdmnns;  but  there  are  none  iiiat  seem  to  be  in  jdace. 
That  here  was  an  ancient  heathai  tempky  there  oan  be  little 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  was  of  Phenielan,  Qreei^  or  Bomaa 
origin,  there  exists  on  historio  trace  whaterer,  to  afiord  l^t  or 
reward  inquiry . 

We  set  off  i^aln  at  10.35 ;  and  htstt  our  oeome  nearly  weak 
towards  Ttitn.  Theway  was  uneven;  crossing  shallower  TaUeya 
and  low  ridges  between  thorn*  Our  goide  k^t  tfaetoad ;  and 
thus  delayed  us  some  ten  minutes.  We  reached  Ttdln  at  11.2$^ 
situated  on  a  high  oHff  looki^^  down  into  Wady  Hiyeir  091  the 
west;  it  is  here  a  deep  precipitous  valley  with  a  bend  towaidstba 
east.^  The  nllage  has  no  traces  of  antiquity*  Quite  a  hwd  of 
yonng  oattle^  as  abo  horaefi  and  donkie^  wars  shut  la^  togethet 
in  a  large  enclosure.  Aoipng  tiioee  who  oame  to  gaae  at  ust  waa 
a  woman  spinning,  twirling  her  spindie  in  her  hasids;  We  had 
yesterd^r  seen  an  dd  man  ocenpied  in  tbs  lame  way* 

To  reach  Khirbet  Silimwehadto  make-a  great  oiicuitbjy. 
way  of  fiaUwfineh  aronnd  the  head  of  »  yalley  towards  the  left. 
Setting  off  at  11.35^  we  return^  fiira  minates  <m  oar  read ;  and 
then  struck  first  southeast,  and  aftervatds  southwest^  reaching 
Sanwftneh  at  12.25 ;  sltbcmgh  the  direct  distance  iiom  TtUln  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  The  yUlage  is  a  miserabla 
nest ;  surrounded,  like  the  otii^s  we  had  seen,  by  heaps  of  Mones^ 
Hie  remains  of  peasants'  houses.  We  here  struck  a  s^e  yalley 
running  down  sonthwest  to  Wady  Hujeir;  and  came  to  iha 
Tibnln  road  along  the  latter  at  12.45.  We  turned  down  thk 
valley  for  ten  minutes ;  and.so  arrived  at  Khirbet  Sib'm,  situated 
on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  on  a  high,  tibi%  sharp  ridge  of  rock 
between  Wady  Hujeir  and  a  snudl  parallel  side  valley. 

On  the  northem  and  higher  rad  of  this  thin  ridge,  is  the 
village  of  Shisbeti  ££li[^«{  itSf  ]aK>W^;piled.oi^  ta 

the  top,  apparently  without  streets  or  opea  ground ;  a  most 
comfortless  looking  place.    South,  of  the  village,  where  the  ridge 

^  BeariiuB  fiom  TftUn:  Tibnk  205^  184°.^Weii  of  Wadj  Hnjeir:  Eliiil>«l 
et^«iw&ii£  184%  li  m.  KfiTat  SliAkSf  Siliin  218%  1^  m.  KiUAweih  298%  1  m. 
62%  M(gdel  SOim  145%  2^  Jnmaiiimflh    eUBwj  810%  H  m.    Thezt&h  8ir. 
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18  lower,  is  a  level  area  or  natural  platform  of  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  stands  a  lone  column  ;  and  another  column  and 
two  or  three  pedestals  form  part  of  a  low  wall  on  the  west. 
There  are  no  capitals.  Wherever  the  surfoce  of  the  rock  was 
uneven,  it  has  been  filled  out  with  pavement.  The  columns  are 
of  ike  common  limestone  ;  and  much  ruder  than  those  at  Kti- 
biikhaL     Here  too  probably  once  stood  a  heathen  temple. 

We  took  our  lunch  on  the  platform,  in  the  shade  of  the  low 
walL  While  thus  occupied,  the  Bheikh  of  the  village  came  to 
pay  US  his  respects.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  quite  respectable 
m  hiB  appearance.  There  was  somethinff  unusually  constrained 
in  his  salutation  of  our  old  guide.  Bashid  afterwards  learned, 
that  Muhammed  had  formerly  stolen  three  horses  from  the 
Sheikh  ;  and  for  this  had  received  two  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado,  and  been  fined.  Fortunately  we  had  now  done  with 
oar  respectable  escort 

The  distance  from  Khirbet  Silim  down  Wady  Hujeir  to  the 
lit&ny  is  a  little  less  than  three  hours.^ 

LeaviDjr  this  place  at  1.30,  we  again  followed  up  Wady 
Hujeir.  The  fine  brook  had  disappeared  ;  the  sides  were  less 
hij^  and  less  wooded ;  though  still  our  path  was  often  skirted 
with  flowers.  At  2.15  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  a 
low  ridge,  firom  which  we  descended  into  another  valley,  Wady 
'Ain  el-Mizrftb,  so  called  from  a  fountain  here,  the  nearest  one  to 
TibnhL  The  valley  has  its  head  branches  near  Haddftthah  and 
Hftrts  in  the  southwest.  It  here  sweeps  round  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  ridge  on  which  Tibnin  is  situated,  and  passes  down 
westwards  to  join  Wady  'Ashtkr  in  the  direction  of  K&na.  We 
aseended  rather  steeply  along  the  ridge  on  the  southern  slope  of 
tibe  valley ;  and  at  2.^  came  to  Tibnin.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridse,  looking  down  into  Wady  el-'Ain 
ia  the  north,  and  out  over  the  basin  drained  by  it  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  The  large  village  of  Tibnin  is  in  a  lower  saddle 
of  the  ridfle,  southwest  of  the  castle.  The  public  cemetery  lies 
between  the  village  and  the  castle ;  many  paths  cross  it ;  and 
the  graves  are  continually  trodden  under  foot.  We  pitched  our 
tent  on  the  grass  by  the  threshing-floors,  in  a  fine  sightly  spot, 
JQst  below  thd  castle  on  the  south. 

While  pitching  our  tent  a  good-looking  man  approached  us ; 
whom  we  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  household  steward  of 
the  Csanily  of.  Sheikhs  residing  in  tl^  castle.  He  came  to  invite 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  his  own  house  in  the  village.  He 
said  the  Bheikhs  were  all  absent ;  but  had  given  charge,  that  if 
any  Franks  came  along,  they  should  be  treated  with  respect 

'  Mr  Woloott  in  BiUiodi.  Sm.  1S48^  p^  8S. 


We  desired  to  lest  awhile ;  and  made  anappoi&tment  to  vifltt 
the  oaatie  afierwards.    The  Sheikh  of  the  village  also  called. 

At  the  tiioe&sed,  several  persons  accompamed  us  to  the 
jCastle.  The  entramoe  is  from  the  southwest ;  and  is  reached  hy 
a  steep  ascent.  .  The  present  walls  are  mostly  of  modem  patch- 
work. Only  the  earlier  stately  Oothie  portal  remains,  with  its  inte- 
rior vaulted  passages*  Over  these,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  one 
of  the  leading  fionilies  of  the  Sheikhs  «f  the  Met&wileh,  that  of 
f  Aly  es-Sfighk,.  had  built  themselves  ahonse,  in  which  they  reaide 
in  a  kii4  of  shabby  stsite ;  they  and  their  attendants  being  the 
pnly  inhabitants  of  the  castle.'  We  were  conducted  into  the 
house,  and  tp  the  audience  hall  of  the  fiunify.  This  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of.  the  house ;  and  from  its  higk  position 
oomma^ds  a  noble  pooapeot.  Towards  the  southwest  it  has  a 
laige  projecting  window  or  balcony,  overlooking  the  village  and 
the  country  around.  As  we  reclined  in  this  window  on  the  once 
splepdid}  bat  now  ftded  caipets,  we  could  look  through  the 
opposite  window  towards  tiiie  northeast,  where  the  view  took  in 
^ebel  esh^-Sheikh  a|id  EQl'at.edi-«ShtlM£*  Here  sherbet  (sugar- 
water)  was  brought  to  us  by  a  boy  with  a  napkin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder^  on  which  the  guest  wipes  his  mouth  after  drinking. 
Qoffee  with  sugar  followed,  and  pipes ;  after  which  a  still  laiger 
company  atteiided  us  around  the  fortress^  ta  point  out  to  us  tihie 
various  objects  of  int^est. 

The  fortiess  of  Xibnln  k  a  work  of  the  crasaders.  They 
gave  it  the  name  of  Toron  (Tanmum)  ;  but  the  name  Tibatin 
was  of  earlier  date.'  .  The  caatle  was  (tismantled  in  the  thii^ 
teenth  century ;  and  would  seem  never  to  hme  been  reatoied 
as  a  place  of  str^ngdi.  The  walls  may  have  bean  built  up  agaiB 
at  different  times ;  they  are  now  in  great  decay,  and  in  many 
parts-  seem  ready  to  twnble  down.  Lcmg  be&re  the  time  of  the 
crusaden,  bo^wever,  there  must  have  been  a  fortiess  on  this  spot ; 
and.they  built  upon  its  ancient  foundatiops..  .These  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  wall  outside,  oonaisting  of  stones 
like,  these  of  the  castle  eehrShOktf,  not  ftdly  bevelled,  but  hewn 
smooth  at  the  edgqs,  and  left  rough  and  sometimes  protuberant 
bx  the  middle^  Ma^y  sacbii  stones  are  also  seen  on  the.inaidey 
not  in  place,  but  scatteied  about  or  built  in  singly  in  difiibrent 

*  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Biblical  liighe8tpoint64%  Jeri6'a24*  el-YehMMt 
Beieardies,  tho  verfcleiioe  of  diifl  fiunfly  826^,  fm.  es-SauwSnefa  82".  TiUIn  25*. 
waa  bj  muNie  M^gMd  to  Ktiift  anh-Shtk-  KAbitkiMh  ^%\  .«l.Kuit»nh  82".  'Almte 
hit    See  Vol  n.  pp;  450,  451.  [iiL  876.]  2^,  Deir  Siriyin  44%  Sk^h&n  IS\  Zai^ 

*  Beariaga  ftbm  the  caaHe  of  Tibnih:  tar,  weat^  22%  Zantar,  east,  26%  Ehirbet 
nmUkhah  SIS'.  'AiOuift  es-ZAi  195%  B  m.  T&nfth,  on  a  liffl  above  Haddftthah,  285''. 
BeitahAnl71%  B^fmUi^  129\  Sh6knh  *  WiU.  I^jrr.  IL  5,  "nomen  priaonm 
to%8nL  SafedSr,  Im.  Jnmeijimeb  66%  Tlbenin,"  Seethe  further  historical  no- 
Sm.  HAleh88%  el-Mana6rah,  aminl88%  tloea  of  thia  fortreas,  in  Vol  IL  p.  451- 
2  m.  K&l*aft  Shftklf  42%  Jabaledi-Sheikb,  458.    [ili  877.] 
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parts  of  ihe  later  work.  The  wall  enoldsee  an  area,  nearlf 
equaie,  of  more  than  an*  acre  of  ground.  This  wa&apparently 
onee  crowded  with  hoiifies  and  other  boildinge  of  «tone^  now 
bfohen  down  and  strewn  about  in  shapeless  ruin.  IRiereisat 
presimi  nothii^^tanding  wkhintbe  enclosure,  exccq^t  the  dwell^^ 
mg  of  the  Sheikhs  and  its  appurtenances. 

We  were  t<dd  that  the'ruHi^  Sheikh  or  Beg,'ieoeives-a  salarjr 
of  700  piastres  a  month  ^w  gOTernor  of  the  dlstriet.  He  employiEf 
three  scribes  at  SOO^^nastree  a  month  eaeh ;  and  allows  Ms 
steward  1500  piastres  a  year  and*l(9od  There  iiB  lio'freehold  in 
the  pn»Yince  j  all  lands  being  held  of  the  govemnient.  The  land 
tax  or  i^nt  n  reckoned' by -ydtes  of  oxen.'  The  Tillage  of  Tibnlnf 
haJB-SSOmale  infalAxRants ;  of  whom  ISO  are  dndStianSj  and  250 
Metftwfleh.  Th«rearefhr^er24  yokes  of  oxen.  They  pay  a  land 
tax  of  19,000'  i»astres.  Th^re  is  idso  a  pofl  tex  of  2100  piastres. 
Another  tax  of  2300  piastres  had  been  remitted  by  the  EkrHan, 
not  long  ago ;  but  the  Beg  continued  tb  exact  it,  and  appropri^ 
ate  it -to  himseiT.  Bendes  aH  these,  there  aUB  other  minor  taxes 
and  presents.  The- Sheikh  has  no  freehold  property  ;  but  when 
Bulim&n  Pasha  took  Tyre  and  B&s  el^'Ain  away  from  the 
fimiily  of  ^Aly  es^Stlghir,  he  assigned  to  them  the  revenue  of  six 
Tillages  in  the  district  of  Shflmar ;  whieh  the  Sheikhs  still  con- 
tmue  to  receiTe.  In  this  connection  too,  it  was  reported,  that 
Bediid  Pasha  of  Constantinople  had  farmed  Rfis  el^'Ain  and 
the  district  irrigated  by  its  waters,  fbr  the  purpose  of  pknting 
mulberry  trees  extensiTely  for  the  culture  of  silk.  The  worl^ 
were  said  already  to  have  been  commenced. 

We  heard  also  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  rocks  on  one  of 
the  roads  to  Tyre.  At  Hanftweih,  near  Ktoa,  are  three  knages^ 
of  men  carved  on  a  tablet  in  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the  middle  one 
higher,  and  seated  in  a  chair  ;  but  the  whole  much  injured  1^ 
the  weather.  ^  At  Vezra'ah  in  Wady ' Ashtkr,  about  an  hour  from 
K&na,  are  similar  figures  in  a  cave  entered  hy  a  door ;  here  they 
are  wdl -preserved,  and  have  upon  the  head  a  conical  cap.  We 
Were  unable  to  visit  these  sculptures  ;  but  they  deserve  the  at-f 
tention  of  fhture'tmveilers. 

Snnddffj  AprS  11th,  About  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose 
from  the  soatheast,  irbich  continued  to  ^lCrease.  until  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  ropes  of  our  tent  Wotdd  oe  broken,  or  the 
tent-pms  be  torn  out.  The  fiappibg  and  shaki]^  hdd  Idng 
baoiahed  sleep.;  and  as  the  exposure  was  every  momebt  gi^ter^' 

'  TUt  woold  awm  to  be  tbe  tMtit  d».  which  it  vmily  oblitaraied.    Abore  the 

■enbed  bj  Monro^  ea  a  kii^  of  window,  e  figure^  he  my%  Is  the  winged  globe.    See' 

THd  aooeie  end'  ae  brmIi  in  depth,  ^;fa  hie  SvmiDer  Banable,  IL  p.  li^f^Thmf 

ipiB  ttH  w^tm  the  nglit  of  a  Wa^,  eedptazee  need  further  and  move  ^amftil 

near  the  lower  extremi^  of  iti  precipitous  ezaminatiQD. 
beaku    He  ipeekiof/oiirfigiuee;  oneof 
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we  Bent  off  Baahid  about  4j^  o'clock  to  procure  fi>r  us  a  place  in 
the  village.  He  soon  returned  with  the  offer  of  a  room  fiom 
the  Beg's  steward,  who  had  been  with  us  yesterday.  We  im- 
mediatdy  removed  thither.  The  wind  continued  as  a  strong 
sirocco,  filling  the  air  with  a  haze ;  while  on  Jebel  iUhfin  we 
could  see  occasional  showers.  In  the  afteraoon^  the  wind 
changed  to  the  southwest,  the  rainy  quarter ;  and  we  expected 
it  would  bring  rain  during  the  night.  But  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  haze,  without  clouds  ;  and  we  wind  died  away. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday ;  and  at  midnight  the  fast  had  ceased, 
and  the  people  had  begun  again  to  eat  meat.  Thero  was  of 
course  great  feasting.  Hence  it  was,  that  Bashid  had  so  readily 
found  mr  us  a  room.  Our  host  was  absent  at  church  when  w6 
took  possession.  He  came  to  us  afterwards;  and  excused 
himself  for  the  day,  as  his  business  confined  him  to  the  castle. 
He  called  again  at  evening ;  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
courteous  and  respectfiiL  There  is  in  the  village  a  Christian 
priest ;  but  no  churoh  building.  We  found  hero  likewise,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  shop  with  many  European  wares  for  sale ; 
among  the  rest  veiy  good  lump  sugar. 

The  house  of  our  host  had  been  built  apparently  at  different 
times,  around  a  small  court.  Thero  was  only  one  story ;  but 
some  of  the  rooms  were  higher  than  others.  Hence  thie  different 
portions  of  the  flat  roof  were  of  different  elevations ;  and  each 
had  its  sepamte  roller.  There  were  two  &mily  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
stable,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  room  we  occupied  was 
the  best.  It  had  a  hearth  in  one  comer,  with  a  funnd  over  it 
for  the  smoke ;  in  another  comer  was  a  wide  framed  divan  or  bed* 
stead ;  and  along  the  back  of  the  room  was  a  range  of  small 
niches,  apparently  for  receiving  jan.  An  aroh  of  stone  spanned 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  wall  to  wall ;  on  which  the  beams 
and  joists  rested.  These  were  covered  over  with  small  branches 
and  brashwood ;  and^as  usual  with  earth  rolled  hard  above. 

In  our  room  was  a  single  wooden  chair,  of  the  radest  and 
most  ordinary  kind ;  a  wonder  in  this  region,  sind  probably  pro- 
ciued  with  a  view  to  the  entertainment  of  Franks.  In  the 
house  and  around  the  court  were  many  dovecotes  ;  and  the  yard 
was  often  fhll  of  doves.    We  had  here  several  times  before  our 

2es  the  model  of  the  celebrated  Vase  with  doves  drinking ;  but 
e  vase  was  in  this  case  nothing  more  than  a  rade  wf^bowl 
of  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  yard; 

In  the  village  many  houses  stand  upon  the  hill-side ;  so  that 
some  streets  are  skirted  on  one  side  with  houses  of  full  height, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  roo&  of  the 
houses  fronting  on  another  street  below.  Gtoats  and  donkeys 
were  feeding  on  these  roofi  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  foot-path  led 
over  them. 
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The  boys  in  the  siaieet  were  rade  and  noisy ;  and  old  men 
twirled  their  spindles.     Bat  we  had  a  day  of  quiet  rest. 

Monday  April  12ih.  We  engaged  a  guide  for  B&meh, 
named  lBma%  a  dependent  of  the  Beg  and  a  Mutaw&ly.  He 
woved  faithful  and  intelligent.  When  the  time  came,  he 
^aroee  and  saddled  his  ass/'  and  went  with  us.  His  beast  was 
la^ge  and  strong,  and  travelled  weU. 

Leaving  Tibnln  at  8.30  for  H&rls,  we  descended  obliquely 
into  Wady  'Ain  el-Mizr&b,  here  coming  down  from  the  south- 
west. '  At  8.55  we  reached  the  bottom ;  which  is  broad,  well 
tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  We  followed  up  a  main  branch 
^te  to  its  head ;  and  at  9.20  came  out  upon  our  former  road 
from  Bint  JebeQ  to  Tyre,  just  opposite  H&rts.^  This  village 
was  here  five  minutes  distant,  bearing  S.  60^  W.,  while  Tibnln 
bore  N.  60^  E.  We  turned  to  the  right  for  five  minutes,  on  our  old 
rood,  to  the  sightly  brow  overlooking  all  the  plain  and  region  of 
Tyre,  with  that  city  in  the  distance.  The  morning  was  misty, 
with  showers  in  the  west ;  so  that  the  view  was  less  extensive 
than  when  we  formerly  saw  it.  The  head  of  Wady  'Ashdlr  was 
directly  below  u&* 

We  returned,  and  pasidng  H&ris  at  9.40,  proceeded  along 
the  right  side  of  a  vaUey,  called  fiirther  down  Wady  Seribbin, 
which  we  followed  to  its  junction  with  the  great  Wady  el-' Aytln. 
The  village  Ersh&f  soon  came  in  sight  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley.  We  rose  along  the  right  hand  declivity  to  the  village 
Seribbin  at  10.25.'  Continuing  on  the  declivity,  we  came,  at 
10.40,  opposite  to  the  junction  with  Wady  el-'AyiCln  ;  where  the 
latter  coming  down  from  the  S.  S.  E.  turns  at  ajoi  acute  angle 
about  southwest.  The  road  from  Bumeish  to  Tyre  comes  down 
Wady  el-' Aytln  ;  and  here  ascends  and  crosses  the  ridge  in  the 
northwest  The  villi^s  Eauzih  and  S^h&ny  were  in  si^ht, 
high  up  on  the  left  side  of  Wady  el-'Aytin  ;  as  also  Beit  Lii  on 
the  same  side  in  the  valley.^ 

We  now  turned  up  on  the  road  to  Tyre  about  N.  N. 
W.  by  a  winding  path ;  and  after  ascending  for  fifteen  min- 
utes came  out  ujpon  the  eastern  brow  of  the  broad  ridge 
of  table  land.*  Traversing  this  we  came  at  11.25  to  Y&tir, 
an  old  village  near  the  western  brow,  commanding  a  view  of 
Tyre  and  its  plain.  Here  are  some  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  yard  of  a  hovel  and  stable  we  were  show^  a  stone 

*  Tbe  name  of  itd»  irilhge  wm  given  to        '  Bearings  at  Seribbin :  EnhAf  S.  i  m. 
«  moa^j  Ijcmr  Ignorant  goide  in  188S,    R4meh  S.  56°  W. 

aiHadtUi.    'Aithat  ex-Zftt  he  also  xm»-  *  Bearings  at  10.40:  Enhaf  S.  50*"  B. 

BMned  ntSkh.  Kanzih  S.  25^  W.    Beit  Lif  S.  55*^  W. 

*  Bearings  on  tiie  brow  near  mrisriyn  S&lihAny  S.  66°  W.    R4meh  S.  60*' W. 
a03'.  Deir  'Ammls  802^    el-Biyftd  802°.  *  Bearings  at  10.55,  on  eastern  brows 
Kefra252%lm.    Tibntn  N.  75^  £.    See  Ershlfim     SaW  165°.    Kanzih  197% 
VflL  n.  pp.  454,  456.  [la  882,  888.]  RAoeh  221°.  Beit  Uf  220°.    Y&r6n  149°. 
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about  two  feet  square,  with  sctdptured  ornamentB ;  but  much 
defaced.  In  a  ledge  of  rocks  south  of  the  Tillage  there  are 
two  excavated  chambers  ;  one  of  them  with  two  recesses  for 
dead  bodies.  The  rocks  round  about  are  much  cut  away. 
From  the  highest  point  of  this  ledge,  we  could  see  KClFat  Shema' 
on  the  mountain  south  of  Tyre,  and  B&s  el-Abyad  beyond. 
The  village  Teir  Harfa  was  visible  far  down  towards  en-N6kfl- 
rah.  Not  far  distant  from  us  was  a  Tell  called  Meryamfn,  with 
ruins  near  it.  On  a  Tell  half  a  mile  south  of  us  were  said  to  be 
columns,  probably  of  an  ancient  temple.^ 

We  were  told,  that  at  Kuneifidh,  lower  down  the  mountain 
near  the  plain,  there  is  a  cave  with  two  marble  sarcophagi  having 
sculptures  upon  them.  At  Beit  Lif  there  was  found  last  year  a 
quantity  of  gold  coin ;  which  was  taken  to  Beirtit  and  given 
to  the  Pasha.  We  took  our  lunch  here.  Quite  a  number  of 
men  were  ploughing  round  about  the  village ;  each  carried  in 
his  hand  a  goad  some  ten  feet  long,  with  a  spike  at  the  end. 
The  ploughing  at  this  season  was  for  millet  and  tobacco. 

Leaving  Y&tir  at  12.40  we  returned  to  the  fork  of  the  roads  ; 
and  thence  descended  very  steeply  for  ten  minutes  into  Wady  el* 
'Ayiin,  at  the  junction  of  Wady  Seribbin,  where  the  former  turns 
southwest.  The  valley,  after  following  this  course  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  ridge  of  Kauzih  on  the  left,  again  turns  between 
west  and  northwest ;  issues  from  the  mountains  by  a  deep  goige  ; 
and  as  Wady  el-'Azziyeh  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  near  Bas  el-Abyad.  We  now,  at  1.20,  proceeded 
up  Wady  el-'AyiHn  8.  S.  E.  on  the  Bumeish  road  ;  until  at  2 
o'clock  we  ca|;ie  out  into  a  fine  basin  among  the  hills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dibl  was  on  one  of  the  left-hand  hills,  half  a  mile 
distant,  N.  60^  E.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretched  off  much 
further  in  the  south  and  southwest.  At  2.5  a  path  from  DiU 
to  Bameh  crossed  our  road,  and  by  it  we  sent  off  our  muleteers 
to  the  latter  place.  After  another  five  minutes,  we  bore  more  to 
the  right,  across  the  fields  ;  and  at  2.20  came  to  the  aroh  of 
HQzztlr,  with  the  ruins  of  Haeireh  aroimd  it.  The  «pot  is  a 
gentle  acclivity  a  little  south  of  the  Bumeish  road.* 

Here  is  a  rather  extensive  tract  of  ruins ;  «with  many  hewn 
stones  ;  and  in  one  place  a  few  stones  coarsely  bevelled,  as  at 
esh-8hakl£  There  are  several  cisterns  ;  one  of  them  lai^e  and 
open,  witk  two  small  fig  trees  growing  in  it.  But  the  chief 
object  of  interest  is  the  aroh  or  vault  oalled  HDzztir,  standing 
on  a  flat  rock  over  the  entrance  of  an  excavated  sepulchre. 
The  arch  is  round  ;  the  stones  rather  large  but  not  bevelled  ; 

>  Bettrings  «t  Ydtir:  Teir  Haifa  258\  T&r6n  U7\    SbW  ISr.    Kauzib  178% 

KfiTat  Shema'  271%     Mgdel  ZAn  278**.  *  Bearings  from  Hadreh :    Kanzih  K, 

MerYamin  266%    Tyre  821%   Deir  Kanon  60"  W.   1  m.    Enh&f  N    25*  E.     Hinin 

819%     Kana  889'.      iOs  el-'Ain  818%  S.  80^  £.    2  m.    Dibl  N.  40^  £.  i  m. 
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«iid  the  whole  hean  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  Beneath 
the  vault  the  flat  rock  is  cut  awaj  to  form  a  sloping  passage 
leading  down  to  the  sepulchre.  This  passage  is  4  feet  wide,  12 
feet  long,  and  at  the  lower  end  5\  feet  deep.  Here  is  a  low  portal 
leading  into  an  excavated  chamher  with  a  sarcophagus.  The 
vault  ahove  is  6  feet  broad  hy  12  long  and  9^  high.  There  is 
another  sepulchre  southwest  of  this  and  similar  to  it,  excavated 
in  a  flat  rock  ;  hut  havii^  now  no  vault  over  it.  This  place 
was  first  found  by  the  Rev,  W.  M.  Thomson,  who  directed  our 
attention  to  it ;  and  had  been  visited  by  him  and  others.  The 
name  suggests  at  once  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  Bnt 
that  city,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  near  the  Htlleh  and  in 
the  territory  of  Naphtali ;  while  this  spot  is  remote  from  the 
HMeh  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher;^  No  historical  notice  has  yet 
been  discovered,  bearing  upon  the  true  name  and  character  of 
this  ancient  site.  It  may  well  have  been  an  ancient  Hazor ; 
though  none  is  mentioned  in  Asher. 

^tting  off  at  2.4S,  we  turned  southwest  and  regained  the 
road  to  Btoieh.  Many  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  plain  ;  and 
many  were  collected  to  drink  at  a  pond  of  water.  The  plain 
contracted  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  3.15  we  reached  its  head 
and  rose  upon  a  low  ridge.'  Beyond  the  ridge  was  the  head  of 
another  vaUey  running  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  cedled  KhQllet 
cl-Werdeh  ;  it  was  said  to  unite  with  Wady  el-Kum.  We  bore 
more  to  the  right ;  and  ten  minutes  later  Bfimeh  came  in 
sight ;  as  also  'Aiteh,  beyond  the  Wady  just  described.'  We 
proceeded  to  BStmeh,  descending  and  afterwards  ascending  itA 
isolated  hill,  along  a  road  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  trodden  for  many  centuries.  We  came  to  the 
village  at  3.45  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  one  of  the  grassy  ter- 
races just  bdow  the  village  towards  the  southwest. 

Bameh  stands  upon  an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin 
with  green  fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  southwestern 
portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters  ;  which  therefore 
collect  in  a  shallow  marshy  lake,  that  dries  up  in  summer. 
There  is  a  gap  in  the  ridge  on  the  northwest^  leading  through  to 
Wady  el-'Ayin  ;  •  but  a  low  bar  or  water-shed  in  it  prevents  thd 
water  fix>m  flowing  off.  On  the  northeast  of  the  village  a  similar 
gap  breaks  down  to  Wady  el-'Ayto  ;  and  drains  that  part  of  the 
basin.  The  inhabitants  were  now  supplied  with  water  only  from 
the  lake  ;  and  this  was  brought  up  in  jars  by  females  upon  their 
heads.  The  distance  was  about  three  eighths  of  a  mile  ;  mostly 
up  a  steep  ascent.  In  summer,  when  the  lake  &ils,  they  bring 
water  on  donkeys  from  a  fountain  several  miles  distant. 

'  Jo«h.  11,  L  10.   19,  86.  *  Bearings  at  8.25:  BAmeh  N.  SO^  W. 

*  BeaiingimtaiS:  Dlbl  72«.  'Ain  Ibl     'Aiteh  S.  80' E.  1  m. 
91*. 
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We  came  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagas  at  the  foot  of  the 
lull ;  and  saw  others  on  the  way  np.  On  the  top  near  the 
village  are  two  very  large  ones.  One  of  the  lids  measured  7^ 
feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  with  nearly  the  same  thickness.  In  a 
field  below  our  tent,  about  midway  of  the  hill-side,  were  othen 
of  an  unusual  character.  In  a  large  isolated  rock  were  excavated 
no  less  than  three  sarcophagi,  side  by  side  ;  and  then  the 
exterior  of  the  rock  was  hewn  away,  and  the  comers  rounded  ofL 
Around  each  sarcophagus  a  ledge  was  left,  for  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  lid.  The  whole  is  a  striking  monument  of  anti- 
quity. 

There  is  no  room  for  question,  but  that  this  village  represents 
the  ancient  Ramdh  of  Asher.^  But  apart  from  the  identity  of 
the  name,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  antiquity,  except  the  sar- 
cophagi above  described.  No  trace  of  it  exists  in  any  historical 
record,  later  than  the  time  of  Joshua  ;  except  the  bare  mention 
of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.' 

West  of  B&meh,  beyond  the  basin,  is  a  lofty  hill  called 
Bel&t ;  the  highest  point,  indeed,  in  all  that  regioiL  On  it  are 
ruins  ;  and  we  could  distinguish  a  row  of  columns,  still  support- 
ing in  some  parts  an  architrave.' — The  direct  distance  from  Tib- 
n!n  to  Rlimeh  is  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Tueadayj  April  IZth. — During  the  night,  the  northwest 
wind  became  strong  and  cold.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
heard  the  cry  of  the  jackal ;  resembling  that  of  a  child,  or 
rather  the  yelping  of  a  young  dog.  It  came  from  the  southern 
hills  and  was  heard  also  by  the  servants. 

We  had  concluded  over  night  to  visit  the  ruins  of  BelM ;-  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  circumstances,  whether  or  not*  to  proceed 
further  west,  perhaps  as  far  down  as  to  EtH'at  Shema'.  The 
morning  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Taking  a  guide,  who  rode  his 
own  horse,  we  started  at  7.15 ;  and  passing  down  along  the 
north  side  of  the  marsh,  and  then  up  an  open  valley  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  of  Bel&t  to  its  southwestern  flank,  we  ascended 
without  a  path,  and  with  some  difficulty  for  the  horses.  We 
reached  the  top  at  7.45,  in  just  hi^  an  hour  from  BStmeh.  The 
direct  distance,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  over  three  fourths  of  a 
mile.  The  wind  was  high  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer  standing 
at  56®  Far.  The  view  was  extensive  and  grand  ;  and  while  my 
companion  was  sifting  the  guide  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  places  and  take  their  bearings,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
ruins. 

Here  was  once  a  temple  of  some  sort ;  of  which  ten.  columns 

>  Joah.  19,  89.  Katudh  69".     Seribbin  4r.      H4iis  46*. 

■  Onomast.  wt  lUma.  '  Khirbet  YlinAh  64^    BeUit  2S6%  {m. 

'  Beuingi  fimn  R&mehx  'Aiteh  180*. 
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Are  9till  standing.  From  the  northern  end,  its  sides  have  the 
direction  8.  20^  E.  On  the  eastern  side,  near  the  south  end,  four 
oolmnns  still  bear  their  architrayes*;  as  also  three  at  the  north- 
west comer,  that  is,  the  comer  pillar  and  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
AH  ^he  cojunms  are  of  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  with 
imperfect  capitals  resembling  the  Doric.  They  are  about  12 
feet  high,  Ij:  feet  in  diameter^  5|  feet  in  circumference,  and 
ftaad  7^  feet  apart.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about 
90  feet  by  22  feet  broad.  The  pillars  at  the  four  comers  are 
square  on  the  outside  ;  but  on  the  inside,  each  comer  of  the  pillar 
ia  so  rounded  off  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  double 
coliunm  The  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  the  eastem  row 
are  also  square  on  the  outside,  and  round  within ;  they  served 
apparently  to  form  the  portal  On  the  west  side  are  remains  of 
a  platform  on  which  tiie  edifice  stood,  extending  seven  feet 
beyond  the  row  of  columns.  The  whole  area  is  now  full  of  fallen 
cdmnns,  architraves,  and  the  like  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  interior  building  or  fane.  The  stones  are  exceed^ 
ingly  worn  by  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  great 
rodeness  of  architecture.  No  sculpture  is  to  be  found  except  the 
columns  ;  nor  any  trace  of  inscriptioais.  There  is  a  cistern 
roughly  hewn,  in  which  we  found  water.  Some  traces  of  a  small 
village  are  seen  near  by ;  and  a  few  hewn  stones.  We  saw 
also  a  single  sai^ophagus  sunk  in  a  rock,  with  a  rudely  formed 
lid. 

This  is  a  singular  ruin,  and  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has 
so  resemblance  to  the  heathen  temples  in*  Lebanon  and  Anti* 
Lebanon,  of  which  I  afterwards  saw  so  many ;  nor  yet  to  the 
remains  we.  had  so  recently  visited  at  Kiibrikhah.  In  some 
points,  espeoially  in  the  form  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  pillars  at 
the  four  comers,  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  Jewish 
edifices  of  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  which  we  afterwards 
saw  at  Kefr  Bir'im,  Kedes,  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
coiyecture  for  what  purpose  the  Jews  of  that  day  should  have 
erected  such  a  ^tmcture  here  ;  inasmuch  as  the  days  of  idolatry 
and  high  places  among  them  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  western  view  from  this  spot  took  in  the  whole  coast, 
from  Tyre  and  its  plain  on  the  north  to  'Akka  and  Carmel  on 
the  south.  We  could  see  the  great  chasm  by  which  Wady  el- 
'Azriyeh  pajsses  out  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain.  North  of 
this,  are  Zibktn  with  ruins  and  Meryamin.  Mejdel  Zim  and 
Kol'at  Shema'  are  on  the  most  northern  ridge  of  the  mountains, 
which  ends  in  B£s  el-Abyad.  The  fortress  is  apparently  one 
of  the  many  castles  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders.  Below  us 
was  the  head  of  the  shcHH^r  Wady  H&mtd ;  which  likewise 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  gap  to  the  coast 
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north  of  en-N^kftrah.  On  it  are  the  rains  of  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  H&mtl ;  which  possibly  may  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hammon  of  Asher.^  Further  sonth  was  the  higher  tidge 
extending  np  from  R&s  en-Kfiktoih,  and  separating  ihe  tracts 
drained  by  Wady  Hftmtd  on  the  north  and  Wady  el-KCLm  on  the 
south.  We  could  distinguish  the  general  course  of  this  latter 
valley  ;  which  having  its  main  heads  in  the  Wadys  coming 
down  from  Bukei'a  and  Beit  Jenn,  cleaves  the  whole  region  as 
a  deep  chasm,  and  descends  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Bfts  en- 
N&ktrah.  On  its  high  southern  side  the  large  village  of  Ter- 
shiha  was  visible.  Ikrit  is  a  Christian  village  on  the  border  of 
the  same  valley,  on  a  Tell  that  seems  ancient  This  Wady  was 
described,  and  appeared,  as  the  great  valley  of  the  district  el- 
Jebel.  Our  guide  said  it  was  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  be 
impassable  ;  and  even  eagles  could  not  fly  across  it.  On  an 
isolated  cliff  in  this  valley  is  situated  the  fortress  of  Kurein, 
the  Montfort  of  the  crusaders  ;  now  in  ruins  and  almost  inac- 
cessible.— In  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Jermiik,  towards  Ba- 
fed,  were  conspicuous ;  in  and  around  these  lie  the  sources  of 
Wady  el.Kam.« 

The  whole  prospect  was  that  of  a  mountainous  r^on ;  a  sea 
of  rocky  hills  and  deep  precipitous  valleys,  mostly  wooded  ;  but 
without  many  villages,  and  given  over  to  Arabs  of  the  tribe  d- 
Mtsy.  It  is  a  wild  district ;  though  with  much  tillage,  and 
more  pasturage  ;  and  the  butter  of  its  flocks  and  herds  is  cele- 
brated. The  northern  part,  chiefly  drained  by  Wady  Hfim  Al,  is 
called  the  Sh&b  ;  and  is  a  subdivision  of  Bel&d  Besh&rah.* 

The  region  thus  spread  out  before  us  in  the  west,  has  been 
until  recently  almost  a  terra  incognita.  No  great  road  passes 
through  it  in  any  direction,  except  along  the  coast ;  and  hence 
few  travellers  have  ever'penetrated  its  recesses.  The  crusaders 
had  various  fortresses  in  the  parts  nearer  the  sea,  belonging  to  ihe 
Teutonic  knights  ;  but  the  country  is  too  broken  for  military 
operations  ;  and  the  historians  of  those  times  had  therefore  little 
to  relate  concerning  it.  In  1754,  Stephan  Schulz  went  fiom 
'Akka  to  Y&ntlk ;  and  afterwards  visited  Tershlha,  Bukei'a, 

*  Josh.  19,  28.  ThiB  snggestion  was  son  spent  some  dars  in  tiiis  region,  and 
made  bj  K  G.  Schnlz ;  Kitter  Erdk.  XVL  visited  the  ruins  of  KttTat  Knrein.  In  a 
L  p.  778.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid  letter  dated  shortlT  afterwards,  he  thns 
npon  it.  writes :  "  This  region  abounds  in  wolves, 

*  Bearings  firom  BelAt :  Tershiha  Ids'*,  bean,  panthers,  hyenas,  'jackals,  foxes, 
Ikrit  208^  Teri>!khah  185^  'Aiteh  120°.  hares,  oonies  (hmx  Syriacus),  jeriwas,  and 
BAmeh  104".  'Aln  Ibl  96**.  Kauzih  SS"".  many  other  animala.  The  whole  hiU  of 
'Akka  2S0^  Tyre  886°.  Zibktn  248%  the  oasde  (Kurein)  was  ploughed  over  by 
Gap  of  Wady  el- Aziiyeh  827°.  Mejdel  wild  swine.  Gsselles  and  partridges  wero 
Zl^808°.  Kfil'at  Shema*  800°.  Jibbein  seen  in  abundance."  He  also  deseribea 
286°.  JUin  278°.  Gap  of  Wady  HAmill  the  ruins  of  the  great  fortress.  See  Bib- 
278°.    Miiyamin  17°.    Sa'sa'  188°.  Uoth.  Sao.  1855,  pp.  828  sq.  SSa 

*  In  Not.  1854»  tiM  Ber.  W.  M.  Thom- 
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Beit  Jenn,  and  SaW.^  Abont  ten  years  later  Mariti  likewise 
penetrated  to  Kftl'at  Jedin '  and  Tersbilia ;  and  returned  by  way 
of  Wady  el-KOm  and  the  fortress  Kurein.'  The  route-map  of 
Callier  in  1830-31  exhibits  a  route  from^  'Akka  by  Jedin  and 
Tershtha  to  Bumeish  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  no  description. 
In  1844,  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Calhoun  passed  up  from  near  'Akka 
by  'Amkah  and  SQhm&ta  to  Bumeish  and  so  to  Kedes  and  B&nifis. 
The  journal  of  this  important  route  is  now  in  my  hands  ;  but 
has  never  been  published.  Three  years  later,  in  1847,  E.  Gt, 
Schulz,  Prussian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  visited  Kdlfat  Jedin 
and  Kurein  ;  and  went  also  from  Safed  by  Bumeish  to  Tibnin. 
His  manuscript  journal  has  been  used  by  Bitter  in  his  great  work.* 
The  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  violent,  that  we 
gave  up  our  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Etd'at  Shema' ;  and 
returned  to  Bftmeh.  Setting  off  again  at  9.50,  with  the  same 
guide,  we  went  back  on  our  road  of  yesterday  twenty  minutes  to 
the  fork,  where  a  road  leads  off  to  'Aiteh.  We  met  on  the  way 
a  hunter  of  partridges,  bearing  a  %ht  frame  of  cane,  on  which 
to  stietch  a  screen  painted  in  stripes,  with  only  a  hole  for  his 
gun.  Hid  behind  this  screen  he  approaches  the  birds  ;  which 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  bright  colours.  Leaving  the  fork 
at  10.10,  we  struck  down  across  the  head  of  Wady  KhttUet  el- 
Werdeh  mentioned  yesterday,  about  S.  E.  by  S.  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  Wady  coming  in  from  under  the  south  side 
of  tiie  hin  of  'Aiteh.  Very  soon,  however,  we  turned  up  another 
Wady  coming  down  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  same  hill ; 
and  at  10.35  entered  a  small  basin  with  a  pond  of  water.  Here 
a  road  from  Dibl  to  'Aiteh  crossed  our  track ;  and  the  latter 
Tillage  was  now  on  our  right.  We  continued  to  ascend  gradual- 
ly ;  and  at  10.45  came  out  into  a  larger  basin,  a  fine  tract  of  tilled 
knd ;  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  branches  of  Wady 
EhuUet  el- Werdeh  going  to  Wady  el-KQm,  and  another  Wady 
before  us  descending  to  Wady  el-'Aylln.'  Our  general  course  re- 
mained about  S.  E.  by  S.  On  the  mrther  side  of  the  plain  was  a 
fine  pool  at  10.55  ;  at  the  entrance  of  a  Wady  which  we  followed 
down.  It  soon  became  a  rocky  glen  ;  in  the  left  side  of  which 
was  a  sepulchre,  a  low  door  with  an  excavated  chamber.  Below 
the  glen  the  valley  turns  more  to  the  left  ibr  a  few  rods,  and 
joins  Wady  el-'Ayftn,  here  again  contracted.  We  kept  on  over 
a  low  ledge  with  a  TeU  on  the  left  in  the  fork  of  the  two  val- 
leys, on  which  are  the  smaU  ruins  of  Ktlrah.    Here  at  11.10,  we 

'  LeEtnngen  des  Hdchtten,  Th.  V.   p.  Van  de  Velde,  whom  we  met  in  Jertualem, 

S71  «|.    Panlns'  Sanunlong,  Th.  VIL  p.  had  yiaited  BeUt  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and 

W  u.  alao  Eul'at  Knrein.     Dr  De  Forest  has 

*  Somethnes  called  also  Jiddhi.  since  examine^  the  latter.    Mr  Thomson 

*  Hariti  Voyages,  IL  p.  186  sq.  was  there  m  Nov.  1854. 

*  Bitter,  Eidk.  Th.  XVI.  i.  m,   780-        *  Bearings  at  10.45 :  Kanzih  K.  10''  £. 
T81— We  learned  affcorwazds,  that    Mr  'Aitheh  N.  75"  W. 
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entered  Wadj  el-'Aytln,  whick  immediately  expands  into  a  laige 
and  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  by  distant  hills.  Bumeisb  bore 
S.  10^  E.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  We  came  to  it  at 
11.30. 

Bumeish  is  a  large  Maronite  viUage  ;  its  population  includ-- 
ing  200  males  by  the  census.  It  is  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  ; 
and  seemed  well  supplied  with  their  products.  We.  purohaeed 
dried  figs  and  other  articles ;  as  also  barley  for  our  horses,  which 
was  not  to  be  had  at  BfimeK  There  were  several  ponds  of 
water  round  about  the  village ;  some  natural,  and  others  artifi-^ 
ciaL  Twenty  goats  had  been  stolen  from  the  village  the  night 
before,  and  the  loss  was  charged,  as  usua]^  upon  wandering 
Arabs. 

Three  valleys  enter  this  part  of  the  plain,  conv^gii^  from 
different  points.  The  middle  one  comes  down  fix>m  tl^  B.  S.  E. 
and  up  this  passes  the  road  to  Ba'sa',  Kefir  Bir'im,  and  Sa&d«^ 
Another  comes  &om  the  southwest,  and  along  it  lies  the  road 
from  SOhm&ta  The  third  has  its  head  near  Bint  Jebeil,  where 
we  had  formerly  seen  it  as  Wady  Bumeish  ;^  thence  it  descends 
as  a  winding  wooded  valley  to  this  village,  and  unites  with  the 
others  to  form  Wady  el-'Aytln,  whose  water-course  passes  off 
through  the  plain.  The  route  of  my  companion  in  1844,  from 
Bdhm&ta  to  Bint  Jebeil,  had  been  along  these  last  two  vaUeya 

We  now  took  a  guide  on  foot,  for  l^e  remainder  of  the  day. 
Leaving  Bumeish  at  noon,  over  what  seemed  to  be  the  general 
dunghiU  of  the  village,  we  entered  the  middle  valley  upon  the 
8af(^  road.  We  were  at  first  undecided,  whether  to  go  to 
Sa'sa',  or  to  Kefr  Bir'im ;  but  finally  concluded  to  stop  at  the 
latter  village  for  the  night,  imd  make  an  exouiskm  to  the 
former ;  for  which  there  was  ample  time.  This  latter  purpose, 
however,  was  fiustrated  by  the  violent  wind  and  cold.  The  val* 
ley  was  fertile  and  well  tflled,  though  not  wide  ;  with  high  hilb 
on  each  side.  Its  name  we  did  not  note.  At  12.25  a  lof^  point 
was  on  our  right,  with  a  ruin,  called  Biyftd.  Hereabouts  the 
SaW  road,  went  off  on  the  right,  up  a  side  vi^ley.  At  1  o'clock 
.  Kefir  Bir'im  came  in  sight  up  the  valley  on  a  lull ;  and  imme^ 
diately  afterwards  Sa'sa'  also  was  seen  through  a  gap  on  the 
right.'  The  hills  became  more  rocky,  and  the  valley  narrower ; 
but  fiirther  up  there  was  again  more  tillage.  At  1.25  we  reached 
Kefir  Bir'im,  climbing  the  hi^  hiU  on  which  it  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley.  .* 

The  high  wind  and  cold  prevented  us  from  pitching  the 
tent ;  the  thermometer  stood  at  51^  Far.  We  were  therefore 
taken  to  the  house  of  the  priest,  EUas,  an  old  man  of  some  sev* 

>  From  Biim^di,SaW bore  159%  *  Bearings  at  1 :  KefrBii'im&  70*  B. 

*  S6ey6Lap.447.[ia872.]  SaWaiO^W. 
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eiitj  years ;  who  bad  been  tbe  priest  of  ibis  Maronite  village 
for  forty-five  years.  His  boose  was  a  large  one  ;  and  be  bad 
twenty-five  persons  in  bis  family,  including  women  and  cbildren. 
Tbe  groond  floor  was  occupied  by  tbe  fanuly  rooms,  and  stables  ; 
and  there  were  other  stables  around  tbe  yard.  Dismounting  in 
tbe  court,  we  entered  by  a  small  and  low  door,  and  crept  up  a 
low  and  veiy  narrow  flight  of  steps  in  tbe  wall  to  tbe  large  upper 
room,  which  served  as  parlour  and  guest-chamber.  It  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor ;  and  was  spanned  by  three  arches,  on 
which  rested  the  beams  of  the  roof.  It  had  three  windows,  but 
without  glass ;  and  the  shutters  of  two  were  kept  closed  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  wind ;  thus  rendering  parts  of  tbe  room  quite  dark. 
There  were  fires  in  every  room  ;  in  ours,  the  hearth  was  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  made  of  clay  in  tbe  form  of  a  pan 
or  basin.  On  one  side  were  carpets  and  cushions,  where  we,  as 
gueets,  were  seated  or  stretched  ;  on  tbe  other  side  and  around 
the  fire  sat  our  host,  tbe  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and  other  neigb- 
boais.  There  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of  our  being  left  alone. 
They  watched  rather  closely,  and  with  some  amusement,  tbe 

Process  of  shaving ;  and  wondered  afterwards  at  our  writing. 
bey  an  remained  while  we  took  our  dinner ;  which  our  host 
helped  out  by  bringing  us  bread,  leben,  and  butter.  Tbe  latter 
waa  from  goats'  milk ;  but  we  also  saw  a  girl  milking  a  cow,  In 
one  of  the.  lower  rooms  was  a  child's  cradle  of  tbe  usual  European 
form  ;  they  were  said  to  be  common. 

We  took  a  walk  about  tbe  village  ;  and  examined  tbe  remains 
deacribed  below.  It  occupies  a  sightly  spot ;  and  its  population, 
Maronites,  includes  16D  males  by  the  census.  The  castle  of 
Sa'sa'  is  in  full  view  in  the  southwest,  half  an  hour  distant  by 
the  road,  but  hardly  a  mile  off  in  a  direct  line.  It  stands  on  a 
prominent  hiU  ;  and  has  an  old  look.  It  was  said  to  be  now  in 
ruins ;  and  is  supposed  by  E.  G.  Scbulz  to  be  tbe  '  Castellum 
Regis'  of  tbe  crusaders. '  In  tbe  east  is  seen  tbe  village  of  'Alma, 
mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  as 
containing  the  tombs  of  several  holy  men.'  Other  places  along 
our  former  route  were  also  visible.* 

At  night  we  once  more  set  up  our  bedsteads,  to  prevent 
inlaiiderB.  The  old  priest  slept  in  tbe  room,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  only  a  thin  mattress  on  tbe  floor.  Otherwise  we 
were  left  to  ourselves.  Tbe  yard  at  night,  as  a  place  of  safety, 
was  filled  with  horses,  cows,  young  cattle,  calves,  mules,  donkeys, 
dogs,  and  camels  ;  to  say  nothing  of  cats  and  poultry. 

'  Bitter.  Erdk.  XVL  1.  p.  802.    StopK  Itin^raires  de  la  Tern  Sainte,  pp.  186, 184, 

SiAA,  Ldtnona  des  H(tolisteii,  Th.  V.  263,  etc. 

pp.  295,  SOO.  Paulas'  Sammhuig  Th.  VIL        *  Bearings  at  Kefr  Bir^m :  YAr6n  W. 

ppi  112,  lis.  MAr6n  27^     'Alma  88^     R4s  el-Ahmar 

'  Bc^j.  of  Tudela,  I.  p.  82.  Carmoly  100'.    elfish  127".    SaW  282^ 
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The  chief  objects  of  mtereet  at  Eefr  Bir'iin  are*  the  remains 
of  two  stmctures ;  which  at  first  were  tons  inexplicable.  One  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Tillage,  oonsisting  of  the  fiont  of  a 
building  which  fietced  towards  the  south,  with  two  rows  of  hme* 
stone  columns  before  it  belonging  to  a  pcHldco.  The  front  wall 
is  of  stones  hewn  smooth ;  some  of  them  of  ccmsiderable  sisa 
In  the  middle  is  a  portal  of  good  size  and  proportions ;  with 
sculptured  side  posts  and  lintel ;  the  latter  having  in  its  middle 
a  wreath.  Over  this  is  a  cornice  ;  and  Oxesi  a  well  formed  lound 
arch  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  wreath  around  it.  On  each  side 
of  this  portal  is  a  smaller  side  door ;  each  with  a  cornice  of 
different  sculpture.  Above  each  of  these  side  doors  is  a 
smaller  window^  capped  with  an  ornamented  stone.  The  col- 
umns of  the  outer  or  front  row  are  mostly  standing.  The 
capitals  look  at  first  like  Doric  ;  but  are  formed  of  rings,  that 
is,  are  tapered  down  to  the  shaft  merely  by  successive  smaller 
rings.  Some  still  bear  their  architraves.  The  whole  portico  is 
sunk  in  rubbish.  The  main  body  of  the  building  has  been  torn 
away ;  and  a  hovel,  entered  by  one  of  the  side  doors,  now  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  its  area.  One  or  two  columns  are  still  erect  in 
this  area  ;  which  seem  to  mark  an  inside  row  or  rows  of  columns. 
A  comer  pillar  is  also  standing  further  back,  square  on  the  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  rounded  into  a  double  column,  like  those 
at  BeUt. 

The  other  ruin  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  fields 
northeast.  The  edifice  was  obvioudy  similar  to  that*  above 
described ;  but  all  is  &Uen  and  gone^  except  the  middle  portal 
with  its  ornamented  side  poets  and  linteL  This  last  is  sculp- 
tured ;  has  the  wreath  inthe  middle  ;  and  in  a  long  and  narrow 
space  at  the  bottom,  bears  an  inscription  in  the  common  Hebrew 
letters,  or  square  chsmcter.  But  the  letters  are  ao  much  defiMsed 
by  the  weather,  and  the  wind  was  so  strcoig  and  cold,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  copy  it  The  first  wo^,  eiVv  ^  peace/  and 
that  only,  was  quite  distinct.  We  had  already  seen  two  cqpiea 
of  the  inscription,  made  I7  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr  Van  de 
y elde  ;  but  they  differed  much  from  each  other ;  and  neither 
.  Mr  Nicolayson  nor  other  Bablnnic  sdiolarB  had  been  able  to 
make  out  the  meaning.  We  afterwards  learned  fiom  Mr 
Firm,  British  consul  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  visited  the  spot 
in  company  with  the  chief  Babbi  of  Safed,  under  fevourable 
circumstances ;  and  that  the  Babbi  could  only  detennine,  that 
the  inscription  invokes  ^  peace'  upon  the  founder  of  the  edifice, 
but  without  any  legible  name  or  date.  I  examined  particularly, 
whether  perhaps  the  inscription  might  not  have  been  added  at  a 
later  pmod  ;  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  its  having  been 
cdeval  with  the  sculpture  above  it. 
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As  these  remains  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  we  had  yet 
Men ;  and  were  of  a  style  of  architecture  utterly  unknown  to  us  ; 
we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  what  to  make  of  them.  They  were 
evidentiiy  neitiier  Greek  nor  Soman.  The  inBcriptionl,  if  authen- 
tic, obviously  marks  both  st^ctures  as  of  Jewish  origin  ;  and  as 
gach,  ihey  could  only  have  been  synagogues.  We  were,  however, 
not  satisfiM  oniihis  point,  until  we  found  at  Meirfin  the  same  spe-^ 
cies  of  'architecture,  i&the  acknowledged  remains  of  an  ancient 
Jewish  synagogue.^  We  afterwards  found  the  ruins  of  like 
structures  at  Irbid,  Tell  Hflm,  Kedes,  and  perhaps  other  places 
in  GMSee ;  all  marked  with  the  same  architectural  peculiarities. 
The  sise,  the  elab(Mate  sculptured  ornament,  and  the  splendour 
of  these  edifices,  do  not  belong  to  a  scattered  and  down-trodden 
people  ;  such  as  the  Jews  have  been  in  these  regions  ever  since 
the  fourth  oentury.  These  costly  synagogues,  therefore,  can  be 
referred  only  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  Sie  Christian  era  ;  when 
GraKlee  was  tbe  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Jewish  learning 
and  schools  flourished  at  Tiberias.  All  these  circumstances 
would  seem  to  mark  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  wealth  and 
influence  among  the  Jews  of  Galilee  in«that  age,  of  which 
neither  'tiiekr  own  historians,  nor  any  other,  have  given  us  any 
account.* 

Kefr  Bir^lm  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pil* 
grixnage.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  indeed,  although  he  speaks  of 
nei^boaring  places,  makes  no  mention  of  this  spot.  But  in  the 
Itinerary  of  SiEunuel  Bar  Simson  in  1210,  Kefr  Bir'im  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Barak,  Obadiah  the  pro- 
phet, and  of  several  Jewish  Rabins ;  and  also  a  beautiful 
synagogue  erected  by  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  whose  tomb  is 
shown  at  Meirdn.*  In  two'  later  Itineraries  of  1561  and  1564, 
severnl  other  sepulchres  are  likewise  specified  ;  among  them  that 
of  queen  Esther.  The  earlier  one  speaks  also  of  two  syna- 
g«^es  in  ruins  *  while  the  oth^  relates,  that  the  Jews  of  ^ed 
m^e  an  annual  pilgrim^e  hither  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  and 
were  accustomed  on  this  occasion  "  to  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice/'^ 
All  this  has  now  passed  away. 

Wednesday,  April  14^*.— We  left  Kefr  Bir'iin  at  7.10  with 
a  guide  for  Meirdn.    We  kept  along  on  the  high  gmxmd  above 

'  We  were  not  then  aware,  tliat  thia  specimens  of  the  square  chacaetar  extant» 

phoe  had  been  Tisited  in  1S89  by  Messrs  It  is  generally  held  that  this  character  was 

Bonsr  and  M*€hevne  of  the  Scottish  de-  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ,  if  not  earlier. 

They  Bsard  from  both  Jews  See  Qesemns  Oesch.  d.  Beb.  Syr.  p,  156 


Manmites,   that  these  were  Jewish  sq.     Hnpfeld  in  Theol  Stodien  n.  Krit. 

synagegoea ;  and  that  the  Jews  sometimes  1880,  4«8S  H.  p.  288.    Winer  Roalwb.  azt. 

ga  Oieie  to  pray.     See  their  Kanatite,  Schreibkufut.  Comp.  Matt  5,  la 

June  11th.  •  Garmoly  Mn.  pp.  182,  186. 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  891.  [ill  269.]*-The  *  Carmoly  L  c  pp.  880,  465. 
iiMeiiption  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
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the  valley,  which  we  had  ascended  yesterday  ;  and  soon  camo 
upon  the  ridge  between  it  and  another  vaUey,  Wady  Nfisir, 
running  down  N.  60^  E.  to  join  the  great  Wady  Mu'addamlyeh. 
This  ridge  therefore  forms  the  water^ed  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  was  a  ^orious  view  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  the  morning  sun ;  wbile 
Jebel  JermQk  on  our  right  waff  shrouded  in  clouds;  which, 
however,  soon  vanished.  Ba'sa'  was  in  foil  view  on  our  right. 
We  reached  the  bottom  of  Wady  Nfisir  at  7.45 ;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  were  on  the  next  ridge.^  Here  we  looked  down 
into  a  second  parallel  valley,  Wady  Elulil  8eb&',  coming  down 
fix)m  the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  JermQk,  and  flpreadmg  out 
into  a  plain  at  the  northern  base  of  that  mountain.  It  then 
passes  down  into  Wady  N&sir;  and  the  united  Wady  en-- 
ters  the  Mu'addamiyeh  half  an  hour  below  el-Jish.'  This 
village  was  here  in  sight ;  as  also  Bafed  on  its  lofty  hQL  We 
now  descended  into  Wady  Ehil&l ;  and  crossing  its  bed  rose 
gradually  ;'  until  at  8.30  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  low 
ridge,  which  here  runs  out  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Jebel 
'Jermflk.  ^ 

The  highest  peak  of  all  this  mountain  is  here  at  its  north- 
eastern comer  ;  which  now  rose  like  a  bastion  close  on  our  right. 
In  the  northwest,  but  still  on  the  high  land  that  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Htdeh  from  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  called  Jebel  'Adfithir,  on  the  left  of  8a'sa\ 
and  bearing  from  Bumeish  directly  south.  It  was  used  by  my 
companion  as  a  landmark  during  his  journey  in  1844.*  On  our 
left  was  the  fine  plain  or  basin  extending  towards  el-Jish ;  but 
drained  in  its  southwestern  part  towank  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
through  Wady  et-Taw&hin  and  Wady  el-'Amtld.  Our  road 
now  ^adually  descended,  and  led  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains ;  the  line  of  which  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 
At  8.4D  Si&^f,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jish,  was  in  sight ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.'  We  passed 
first  over  a  very  rocky  tract ;  and  then  through  a  cultivated 
regipn  with  many  very  old  olive  trees.  At  9  o'clock  a  fork  of 
the  path  led  more  to  the  right  to  Meirdn.  The  straight  road 
keeps  on  to  Bemti'y ;  and  so  around  the  southeastern  flank  of 
the  mountain  to  er-B&meh.  It  was  said  to  be  comparatively 
level  and  easy. 

>  Bearings  at  7.50:  SaW  N.  50*  W.    Scioiz  n  AdaUr,  V.  p.  800.    PanlntL  <v 

Jidi  £.  vn.  p.  lis. 

*  Seo  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  [iiL  870.]  •  The  MB^DBO  ef  the  Tahniul,  near 
•Bearings  at  8.15 :  Safed  124%    B^    Saftdand  Meirtn;  see  Sehwan  Palest  p. 

el-Ahmar  64%      Jebel  esh-^eikh   49'.     i90.~Bearingsat  8.40:  Sifsaf  N.  SO""  £. 
SaW  819°.  jiali  jj.  25"  E.    Meirto  a  16'  E. 

*  Tbis  mountain  is  mentioned  bj  Stepb. 
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We  tumed  np  to  Meirdn,  a  very  old  looking  village  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  bristling  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  aacent  is  by  a  steep  and  veiy  ancient  road.  Below  the 
Tillage  OD,  our  right,  were  sepnlchres  in  the  rocks ;  in  one  place 
fimr  arches  or  vanlts  excavated  side  by  side  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  each  with  a  sarcophagus  placed  across  it,  and  the  vault 
just  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sarcophagus.  One  of  them  had 
two  sarcophagi  These  differed  from  all  the  sepulchres  we  had 
yet  seen.  There  were  two  other  similar  ones  a  little  h^her  up. 
We  reached  the  village  at  9.10.  It  is  small,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Muhammedans.  A  fine  plain  lies  under  it  in  the  east,  lower 
than  that  towards  Jish,  and  drained  off  in  the  southeast  to  a 
Wady  southwest  of  Safed.  This  latter  place  was  in  full  view, 
reckoned  two  hours  distant  South  of  Meiron  in  the  valley,  we 
were  told  of  a  large  fountain.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  question,  but  that  this  place 
is  the  Meiron  of  the  Talmud ;  several  times  there  mentioned 
along  with  Ghuh  Halabj  now  el-Jish.*  It  is  also  most  probably 
the  Mero  or  Merath  of  Joeephus ;  one  of  the  places  fortified 
by  that  leader  in  Upper  Gdilee,  in  connection  likewise  with 
Qiscaia  or  el-Jish.*  It  has  ever  maintaiaed  a  strong  traditional 
hdd  upon  the  aflfoction  of  the  Jews,  as  containing  the  sepul- 
chres oi  some  of  their  most  celebrated  scholars  and  holy  men. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  here  in  a 
cave  the  tombs  of  the  great  teachers,  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
with  twenty  of  their  disciples  and  other  Babbis.*  The  Itine* 
nuy  of  Samuel  Bar  Simson,  half  a  century  later,  adds  the  sepul- 
chres of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his  son  B.  Eleazer.'  The 
annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  at  the  present  day  to  this  place 
was  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  our  former  journey.' 

Oar  olject  here  was  not  to  visit  the  sepulchres  ;  but  being 
here  we  went  to  those  below  the  village  on  the  south.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a  square  enclosure  ;  the  inside  of  the  wall 
being  built  up  with  stalls  in  the  manner  of  a  Ehfin,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  horses.  The  tombs  are  under  low  domed 
stractnres  ;  which  are  usually  shut  and  locked ;  and  the  keys 
kept  at  Bafed.  The  enclosure  was  now  open  ;  but  we  could  not 
enter  the  tombs.  Every  thing  here  was  clean,  and  the  domes 
whitewashed.  This  is  now  the  chief  point  of  pilgrimage  ;  and 
here  are  the  reputed  tombs  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  and  his 

>  BMriiwf  fiom  Mfllites  Safed  111%        *  Benj.  of  Tnd.  L  p.  82. 
EftUttiA  61%     Jiih  W.    Siftlf  14%  *  Carmolj  Itin.  L  o.  pp.  188,  260. 

'  Hebu   r*)*'^:    iM  the  lefeiences  in        *  See  VoL  n.  p.  481.  [ul  p.  884  sq.] 

gl^  f^       '^  ^     NamtiTe  of  the  ScottiBh  Deputation,  Jtily 

•'jofcB.  J.2.2ae.  ritf87.  RelMid    1??-    TTilwrn'sLandBof  theBiWe,ILp. 
Fti.  p.  ISL  *^^  *l- 

ToL-  in.— 7 
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«on ;  as  also  thoee  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  and  their  disciples. 
Bat  there  is  at  present  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 

We  felt  more  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue. The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  ojBF,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward 
the  south ;  and  here  too  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  porti<»i 
of  the  front  wall  (including  a  side  door)  is  standing.  The 
architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  remiuns  at  Kefr 
Bir'im ;  but  of  more  massive  proportioBS,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculptiare.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4^  feet  long  by  2^ 
feet  thick.  The  portal  is  nearly  ten  feet  hi^  by  5^  feet  wide. 
Its  side  posts  are  each  of  a  single  stone,  elal^iately  sculptured. 
The  sculptured  lintel  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts ; 
and  is  without  inscription  and  without  the  wreath.  The  portico 
is  wholly  gone ;  except  a  comer  pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a 
double  column.  Borne  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured 
entablatures  are  scattered  around.'  Tli«  area  of  the  interior 
is  empty.  An  old  Jew  said  it  was  the  synagogue  of  the  'just,' 
who  were  buried  below. — ^This  synagogue  is  not  alluded  to  by 
B.  Benjamin ;  but  B.  Samuel  in  1210,  and  Jacob  of  Paris  in 
1258,  make  mention  of  it.^ 

.  Here  then  was  the  counterpart  of  the  remains  we  had  seen 
at  Kefir  Bir'im.  Looking  at  the  historical  evidence  in  respect  to 
Meirdn,  there  was  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  tradition, 
that  these  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  going  back  to 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  We  no  longer  hed- 
tated  to  regard  those  at  Kefir  Bir'im,  as  having  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  excited  in  anticipation,  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  ruins  at  Tell  HOm,  which  formerly  had 
BO  much  puzzled  us,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  of  like  origin. 

Josephus  relates,  that,  besides  Giscala,  he  caused  to  be  finrti* 
fied,  in  Upper  Galilee,  the  towns  of  Seph,  Jamnith,  Meroth,  and 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari.'  Giscala  and  Meroth  are  identified 
with  el-Jish  and  Meirdn ;  Jamnith  is  unknown ;  and  the  rock 
of  the  Achabari  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  moderai  'Akbarah  of 
our  lists,  mentioned  also  in  the  Talmud.  This  village  we  did  not 
get  sight  of;  but  it  is  understood  to  lie  south  of  Meirdn  and 
southwest  of  Safed.'  As  to  the  Seph  of  Josephus,  it  seems  not 
improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  identical  with  the  modem 
Safed ;  but  as  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  latter  name 

*  Cannoly  L  o.  pp.  184, 184.  Boothweit  of  Sftfed ;  whieh  mooxAm  tQl«ir- 

*  'Axafi^iimw  wirpw,  Jos.  B.  J.  2. 20. 6.  ably  with  Pavohi ;  Dosor.  of  PiJeit  p.  188. 

*  'Akbarah,  •ooocdiog  to  B.  Pftrohi,  is  E.  G.  Sohulz,  on  the  other  hand,  ^aksof 
one  hoar  aooth  of  Meiv&n;  fee  Zims  in  it  as  being  one  hour  south  of  Safed; 
Aeher^B  Beig.  of  Tud.  XL  p.  427.  Schwan  Zeitachr.  der  P.  morgenL  Gesellflch.  Bd. 
pUcee  it  an  English  mile  and  a  half  west.  III.  p.  62. 
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tmtil  the  middle  of  the  crusades^  it  could  hardly  have  been 
earlier  a  place  of  much  importance.^ 

Oar  Airther  plan  was  to  go  from  Meirftn  to  Ramahof 
NaphtalL  This  could  be  done,  either  by  keeping  along  the  road 
in  the  plain  to  Semtl'y,  and  then  on  the  load  from  Safed  to 
BAmeh  around  the  southeastern  flank  of  Jebel  Jerrndk  ;  or  by 
ascending  and  crossing  the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Beit 
Jenn.  We  chose  the  latter  course,  as  afibrding  a  better  view 
both  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  was 
here  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide  ;  but  at  last  we  obtained 
an  old  man  on  foot.  Setting  on  at  10  o'clock,  we  soon  began  to  as- 
cend steeply  along  a  ravine,  on  a  course  about  N.  60*^  W .  After 
twenty  minutes  a  fork  of  the  road  went  oS  to  the  right  across 
the  ravine,  leading  to  the  village  of  Jermtlk.  We  now  climbed 
out  of  the  ravine  towards  the  left ;  and  at  10.30  reached  the 
brow  of  the  steep  ascent.*  Here  were  five  very  old  olive  trees. 
^till  ascending  gradually,  we  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ; 
and  came  out  at  10.45  upon  a  high  tract  of  table  land.  Here 
was  a  pond  of  water,  called  Birket  Zibtld,  from  a  ruin  not  far 
oft.  Hence  the  mountain  is  likewise  sometimes  called  Jebel 
ZibAd. 

Proceeding  across  this  plain,  we  reached  at  11  o'clock  the 
western  brow  of  the  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
vast  valley  before  us,  running  off  northwest  to  Wady  el-Ktim ; 
with  Beit  Jenn  beyond  it  midway  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
Dnuse  village  of  JermOk  was  also  in  view  on  our  right,  on  the 
hi^  lidge  beyond  the  head  of  a  shorter  valley  running  down 
northwest  to  the  former  one.'  This  village,  an  hour  distant 
from  Meirdn,  was  visited  by  Messrs  Bonar  and  McCheyne  in 
1839  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  level  western  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  enjoys  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  It  was  said  to  be  at 
present  almost  deserted.* 

We  now  began  to  descend  towards  the  great  valley.  The 
path  led  down  for  a  time  along  the  right  side  of  a  long  lateral 
valley ;  then  crossing  more  to  the  right  it  continued  down  the 
1^  side  of  a  shorter  and  very  steep  Wady.  We  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  great  valley  at  11.40  ;  here  running  N.  45°  W. 
We  did  not  learn  its  name  at  .this  point ;  though  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  ia  called  Wady  Beit  Jenn  ;  lower  down  it  takes  me  name 
of  Wady  Habls.     Turning  a  little  down  the  valley,  we  passed 

>  Jo*.  B.  J.  2.  20.  6.    The  Talmndio  Jiih  89*.    lUi  el-Ahnur  89^    Kadditha 

PV3  T§efath,  once  mentioned  in  Biuh  Ha-  60\     Teitabeh  59\    DeUkta  60%    'Am 

shaaaliad^eanluudlybepraMedasiden-  et-Zeitik  96%    Safbd  106% 
tical  wida  Safed. — ^Bitter  alao  leemt  to  re-        *  Bearings  at  11,  on  brow :  Jermflk  N« 

gatd  Seph  as  repre««ating  Safed,  Eidk.  10*  W.  1  m.    Beit  Jenn  S,  70*  W.  2  m. 
XVL  L  p.  769;  bat  oomp.  ib.  p.  687.  ^  NazradTe  etc.  Julj  ISCh. 

*  Bearings  at  la  80 :  Jish  26*.  Birket 
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around  a  point  into  the  month  of  a  BmaQ  and  almost  paxallel 
Bide  ravine  with  a  fine  brook ;  and  began  at  11.50  to  ascend 
steeply  towards  Beit  Jenn,  which  we  reached  at  12.15. 

Beit  Jenn  is  a  large  and  well  built  village.  The  houses  are 
of  the  common  limestone  of  these  mountams ;  but  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  houses  I  noticed  a  roller  of  black  volcanic  stone, 
which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance.  The  population 
comprises  260  males  ;  and  all  are  Druzes.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity ;  except  a  single  sepulchre  on  the  south  of  the 
village,  much  like  those  at  Meirdn. — Beit  Jenn  was  visited  in 
August,  1754,  by  Stephan  Schulz,  coming  from  el-Bukei'a.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  occupied  in  manufacturing  water-- 
skins ;  and  describes  the  grapes  of  this  region  as  particularly 
large  and  fine  ;  the  clusters  weighing  each  ten  or  twelve  pounds.' 
Yet  the  aspect  of  these  mountain  ridges  and  rocky  declivities, 
as  seen  from  Beit  Jenn  in  April,  was  £dd,  barren,  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Below  the  viUage,  in  the  southwest,  is  a  small  deep  bami 
with  a  pond  of  water.  A  naiTOW  valley  breaks  down  finom  it, 
through  the  western  ridge,  to  the  plain  of  el-Bukei'a  beyond. 
North  of  this  valley  a  road  crosses  the  ridge  fiom  Beit  Jeim 
to  the  larger  Druze  village  of  el-Bukei'a,  situated  in  that 
basin.  Stephan  Schulz  describes  the  plain  as  being  about  an 
hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad ;  the  longer  direction  being 
nearly  from  south  to  north ;  and  shut  in  by  elevated  hills.*  A 
brook  runs  through  it,  which  has  its  source  in  the  fountain  of 
the  village.  This  latter  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain, 
in  a  well  cultivated  tract.  From  it  the  bed  of  Wady  el-Bukei'a 
runs  down  through  the  basin,  and  passes  out  to  the  westward 
through  a  deep  gorge  separating  SCIlunltta  fix)m  Tershiha.  The 
banks  of  this  ravine  are  very  high ;  and  in  some  places  precipi- 
tous.' The  village  of  Bukei'a  is  a  good  hour  distant  from 
8Qhm&ta.  The  population  are  mainly  Druzes ;  but  Schulz  found 
there  in  his  day  some  ten  families  of  Jews ;  and  these  remain 
at  present,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  persons.^  They 
were  said  to  till  the  ground,  like  Fellahs  ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beicheufd,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  recently 
visited  the  place.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  in  Palestine 
of  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture.  For  this  reason  these  Jews  of 
Bukei'a  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 

>  S.  Sdmls  Leitaiigen  etai  V.  p.  2S4.  See  S.  Sohuh  L  o.  V.  p.  879.    Psuliif  L  o. 

Twahuf  Sammlimg  etc.  VII.  p.  IDS.  VII.  p.  108. 

•  Hence  the  Arabic  name  el^BukeCa,  !  |  fT^  J^  ^^^^  i^J  McCheyne 

thedimiimtiTe  of  W-^ftW«;  inHeb.  nyjrj  heard  of  them  at  Jermuk;  Narrative,  Jnlj 

a  olefti  valley,  plain,  etc.  between  hilU. —  ISth. 
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Jewish  inhaUtAiiis  of  the  land^  who  have  never  been  driven  ont 
I^  the  bier  mastera  of  the  country,  whether  Christians  or 
Mnhammedans.  They  say  their  &thers  always  dwelt  there. 
Nor  is  it  an  iinprobable  supposition,  that  they  may  have  thns 
remained  undisturbed  in  this  nook  of  their  mountains,  remote 
£rom  the  routes  of  war  and  trarel,  as  also  from  the  sites  of 
Jewish  pilgrimage. 

At  Beit  Jenn  we  were  thns  among  the  head  branches 
of  the  great  Wady  eUKUm,  which,  descending  from  these 
n^nrntains,  drains  ^e  whole  district  of  eWebel.  The  main 
i^ge  of  Jebel  JermQk  is  that  which  we  had  crossed  in  its 
loirott  parL  In  the  north  it  rises  into  the  bighest  peak  of 
(Galilee  ;  and  towards  the  iiouth  rises  also,  but  not  so  h^.  Its 
whole  lei^^  is  hardly  two  hours.  It  separates  the  districts  of 
Safed  and  etJebeL  Southwesib  of  Safed  and  near  Semt'y  it 
dropa  down  towards  the  south  to  a  lower  ridge,  which  shuts  in 
the  plain  of  B&mefa  on  the  east.  But  the  main  ridge  turns 
westward  at  a  right  angle,  and  as  a  high  mountain  skirts  the 
plain  of  Bftmeh  on  tiie  north ;  the  highest  indeed  of  aU  the 
parallel  ridges  of  Lower  GhdHee.  It  thus  lies  between  the  dis- 
tricts erf*  el-Jebel  and  esh-Sh&ghfbr.  Far  up  in  the  interior 
recesses  cf  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  mountain,  the  great 
valley  of  Beit  Jenn  has  its  beginning ;  and  runs  down  northwest 
to  unite,  as  Wady.  Habis,  with  Wady  el-Bukei'a,  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them  in  the  south. 
The  junction  takes  place  at  some  distance  below  Stlhmfita. 
Before  the  junction,  Wady  Habis  receives  the  shorter  Wady 
Birzeh  from  the  left;  and  from  the  right  the  deep  Wady 
Harfeiflh  coming  down  from  under  the  viU^  of  JermUk. '  The 
ridge  between  Seit  Jenn  and  Bukei'a  may  thus  be  said  to  divide 
the  interior  right  ang^e  of  the  mountain  into  two  acute  angles  ; 
each  drained  bv  a  main  branch  of  Wady  el-Kt&m.  On  the 
north  the  distnct  el-Jebel  is  separated  from  Bel&d  Besh&rah 
by  the  high  land  running  up  eastward  from  BlUi  en-Ndktrah. 

This  cluster  of  mountains  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  Asamon  of  Josephus,  to  which  on  one  occasion  seditious 
persons  and  robbers  fled  from  Sepphoris.  But  that  mountain 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  GFalilee,  and  over  agamst  Sepphoiis ; 
a  description  which  appUes  better  to  the  broken  and  double  ridge 
skirling  ^e  Btlttauf  on  the  north.* 

Setting  off  from  Beit  Jenn  at  12.45,  we  took  the  road  for 
B4mehy  with  a  new  guide  on  foot.  The  way  led  at  first  along 
a  low  ridge  between  the  small  valley  by  which  we  had  ascended, 

*  EL  Sm!^  Ml.  Jcmnial,  1844.  itfrmp^r  rUr  %twf^mh  Oomp^'  Ritter 
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and  the  little  basm  in  the  southwest  ;^  afterwards  it  yeiged  moie 
west,  along  a  depression  or  saddle  in  the  monntain.  The  lit- 
eral course  was  about  B.  8.  E.  At  1.15,  half  an  hour  from  JBeit 
Jenn,  we  came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  high  precipi- 
tous mountain,  here  running  mm  east  to  west,  and  overiookuig 
a  vast  and  beautiful  region  extending  from  the  bay  of  'Akka  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  with  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  one  side, 
and  Mount  Tabor  on  the  other.  To  get  the  full  view  we  had  to 
go  on  five  minutes  further,  and  pass  around  a  projecting  cliC 
Before  us  was  now  the  district  of  Shfightur,  made  up  of  plains 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  separated  by  parallel  ridges  of 
high  roc%  hills ;  but  none  so  high  as  that  on  which  we  stood. 
Some  1500  feet  immediately  below  us  was  the  rich  and  well 
cultivated  plain  of  B&meh ;  with  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  mountain.  Through  this  plain  passes  the  road 
from  'Akka  to  Safed,  and  also  that  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Eh&n 
Jubb  Tilsuf  and  the  Jisr.  On  the  next  paralld  ridge  rose  a 
very  prominent  Tell  a  little  east  of  south,  called  Tell  H&ztlr ; 
and  beyond  was  a  second  plain  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge. 
Another  parallel  ridge  followed,  skirting  the  gr^t  plain  el- 
BQttauf  beyond  it ;  and  then  another  shorter  ridge  east  of 
Seff&rieh,  between  the  Bdttauf  and  the  plain  of  Tur'ftn. 

The  plain  of  B&meh  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  low  ridge 
extending  south  from  the  comer  of  Jebel  Jermiik ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  which  overlook  the  plain 
of  'Akka.  There  is  a  gap  at  the  western  end,  as  if  a  ravine 
passed  out ;  but  it  serves  only  for  a  road,  and  has  no  water-course. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  to  B&meh,  is  drained  by 
the  head  water-course  of  a  Wady  called  Sellfimeh ;  it  sweeps 
round  fix)m  the  east  jind  jpasses  out  by  a  gap  in  the  southern 


ridge  just  west  of  Tell  Kfiziir.  Then,  as  Wady  Bellftmeh,  it 
turns  eastward  through  the  next  plain,  and  runs  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  The  fine  western  basin  of  the  plain  of  Bfimeh  is 
drained  by  the  beginnings  of  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  which  in  like 
manner  passes  off  through  another  gap  in  the  southern  ridge  ; 
and  then  turns  west  to  the  plain  of  'Akka  ;  in  which  its  water- 
course ultimately  unites  with  the  river  Na'mfin.  In  the  plain 
beyond  this  soutiiem  ridse,  and  to  the  left  of  the  gap  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  villages  of  'Arr&beh  and  SQkhnin ;  the  latter  the 
chief  place  of  the  Sh&gh<ir.* 

The  view  from  this  brow  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive in  aU  Palestine.    We  met  with  none  to  be  compared  with 

>  Beariogi  it  12.50 :  JetmOk  N.  80*  E.  Tahot  188^    Ferrltdy  122*.    Tell  Hlite 
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it  during  the  whole  of  our  present  journey.  This  ridge  also 
forms  a  very  definite  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee.* 

Setting  off  again  at  1.35,  we  began  the  long  and  very  steep 
descent  towards  the  village.  On  the  way  one  of  the  mules  fel^ 
and  had  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could  rise.  After  thus  losing 
ten  minutes,  we  reached  Bfimeh  at  2.45 ;  the  descent  having 
occupied  just  an  hour.  The  village  lies  upon  the  lower  culti- 
vated slope  of  the  mountain,  stiU  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  weU  built  and  apparently  wealthy  ; 
and  is  inhabited  by  Chnstians  and  Druzes.  The  former  are 
G-reeks  and  Q-reek  Catholics ;  and  constitute  about  two  thirds 
of  the  population.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  extensive  olive 
orchardiB.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  near  the  entrance ;  and  seemed  little  disposed  to  trouble 
themselves  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  strangers.  Mean- 
time, as  our  horses'  shoes  needed  &stening,  our  servants  succeeded 
in  finding  a  very  good  smith.* 

B^meh  has  no  traces  of  antiquity  within  or  around  it,  so 
&r  as  we  could  see  or  hear.  Yet  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  an- 
cient Bamah  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ;*  the  Bamah  we  had 
visited  a  few  days  before,  being  unquestionably  that  of  Asher. 
Both  are  merely  enumerated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.*  The 
present  Bamah  is  mentioned  by  Brocardus ;  but  he  puts  it  two 
mUes  south  of  Cana ;  and  his  whole  account  of  this  region  is 
confused.  Adiichomius  places  it  near  Safed.'  No  modem  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  traversed  this  great  route  between  'Akka  and 
Damascus ;  but  Bfimeh  was  visited  by  E.  G.  Schultz,  passing 
northwards,  apparently  in  1847.  My  companion  heard  of  it  in 
1844  as  near  the  beginning  of  Wady  Sha'ab.* 

Learning  that  there  was  a  ruin  H&ztlr  in  connection  with  Ihe 
Ten  of  that  name,  we  concluded  to  visit  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  Mugh&r,  a  village  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  TelL  The  usual  road  from  B&meh, 
which  we  followed,  passes  around  the  TeU  on  the  east ;  though, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  we  might  perhaps  have  saved  some 
time,  had  we  taken  a  less  fi^uented  path  around  its  western 
side.  Leaving  B&meh  at  3.10,  we  struck  down  on  a  south- 
easterly course  into  the  plain.  The  bottom  was  undulating  and 
variegated;  and  full  of  old  olive  trees,  forming  an  immense 
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sroyey  like  those  near  Gaea  and  BeirAt.  These  old  trees,  as  we 
toxmd  in  various  parts  of  the  conntrj,  are  called  bj  the  people 
jRumy  L  e. '  Greek ; '  from  an  indefinable  impression,  thieit  they  have 
come  down  from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Mnhammedan  conqnest. 
At  3.25  we  struck  the  Damascus  road;  fimn  which,  fiva 
minutes  later,  the  Safed  road  went  off  more  to  the  left,  to  crosB 
the  bw  ridge  near  the  mountauu  At  3.45,  our  patii  sepanted 
from  the  Damascus  road ;  we  turned  more  to  the  right,  and 
soon  crossed  a  wateixourse  now  nearly  dry.  All  this  part  of 
the  plain  is  drained  off  southwest  to  Wady  Bellfimeh,  thiouffh 
the  gap  west  of  Tell  H&atir.  The  plain  is  here  exceedin^y 
fertile ;  the  soil  a  red  loam.  Our  path  lay  along  up  a  dry  water* 
course.  At  4.10  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  rid^  on  the  east  of 
the  Tell ;  and  looked  down  into  ^e  plain  of  Wady  SellAmeh 
before  us.  We  now  had  to  work  our  way  along  tiie  southeastern 
flank  of  Tdll  H&ztlr,  at  about  ihe  same  level  The  path  was 
little  travelled,  and  led  over  slippery  rocks  in  several  places ;  bo 
that  our  progress  was  slow  and  di£Glcult.  We  reached  MughAr 
at  length  at  4.50  ;  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the 
villMe. 

This  is  a  laige  place,  situated  midway  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  Tell,  and  looking  toward  the  8.  8.  B.^  The  houses  and 
streets  rise  (me  above  another  in  steps  or  terraces.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  upon  the  flat  roof  a  place  fi)r  sleeping  in  summer ; 
which  I  saw  here  and  at  Bteieh  for  the  fint  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  floor  or  platfonn  of  stone  or  mortar,  with  a  screen 
of  wicker  work  around  it  We  afterwards,  in  other  villages^ 
found  these  screens  constructed  of  green  boughs  and  brushwood. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mugh&r  are  two  thirds  Druzes,  and  one  third 
Greek  Catholics  and  Muslims  ;  the  two  latter  farming  and  pay- 
ing their  taxes  together.  The  extensive  olive  gtoves  which  cover 
aim  the  plain  of  Wady  8ellftmeh  belong  to  the  government ; 
and  for  each  tree  an  annual  tax  of  five  piastres  is  exacted* 
The  land  tax  of  the  village  is  40,000  piastres. 

There  are  here  no  remains  of  antiquity ;  except  two  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  a  rock  on  the  north  of  the  village.  On  the  same 
side  further  up,  are  also  several  caverns  in  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  artifidaL  Yet  Mugh&r  probably  repre- 
sents an  ancient  Mearahy*  of  which  no  mention  has  come  down 
to  us. 

Thursdaffj  April  15th.  We  took  a  guide,  and  set  off  at  8.25 
to  visit  Ehirbet  Hftzfl^  and  the  summit  of  the  Tell.  We  kept 
along  the  declivity  westwards  at  the  same  level  and  without  a 

>  Buffings  firamMfiglilriKliiibetMim-        •  HeK  m9«    earnn;  oompi   Jodi. 
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path,  nntil  we  stmcl:  a  shorter  road  coming  from  B&meh  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tell.  Following  this,  we  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
EUrbet  Haztlr  at  onr  right,  on  the  northwest  flank  of  the  Tell, 
about  on  a  level  with  Mdghfir,  and  directly  overagainst  B&meh. 
The  ruins  are  merely  those  of  a  common  collage  ;  with  one  bro- 
ken cistern.^ 

We  now  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  from  the  northwest, 
in  20  minutes ;  without  a  path,  but  without  much  difficulty. 
There  are  no  rains  on  the  summit ;  and  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  ever  built  upon.  The  view  was  exten- 
sive and  fine ;  taking  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  mountains 
of  Haur4n  beyond  ;  Tabor  and  the  intervening  plains  ;  Carmel 
and  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Below  us  was  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellft- 
meh  covered  with  olive  groves  ;  with  an  ancient  site  of  the  same 
name.  This  Wady  runs  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias  through  the 
plain  north  of  Mejdel,  as  Wady  er-Bfibtldlyeh.  West  of  the 
gap  by  which  it  enters  from  the  plain  of  Bimeh,  a  transverse 
ridge  crosses  obUquely  to  the  next  parallel  ridge,  in  a  direction 
southeast.  The  plain  west  of  this  transverse  ridge  connects  with 
Wady  Sha'ab,  which  comes  also  from  the  plain  of  B&meh  by  a 
more  western  gap ;  and  passes  down  to  the  plain  of  'Akka.  In 
that  direction  the  country  looked  fiill  of  hills  and  ridges.* 

This  was  the  second  place  we  had  now  visited,  bearing  a 
name  which  might  correspond  to  the  ancient  Hazor.  But  here 
was  no  proximity  to  the  lake  of  the  Htdeh  ;  the  ruins  had  no 
antiquity,  and  were  not  those  of  a  city ;  and  the  Tell  itself  had 
no  trace  of  fortifications  nor  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  Here, 
then,  was  not  the  Hazor  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

More  probable  is  the  identity  of  Y&ktik,  a  village  which  we 
saw  from  this  spot,  with  the  ancient  Huldcok.*  This  latter  is 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Naphtali ; 
though  in  the  later  Chronicles  it  is  spoken  of  as  in  Asher.*  Eu-» 
sebius  and  Jerome  place  it  on  the  borders  of  these  two  tribes.' 
The  identity  was  recognised  by  B.  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth 
century;    and  the  Jews  placed  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  at 
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Yftktik.^  The  TiQase  lay  from  ns  about  E.  by  8.  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  plain  of  Wady  Sellftmeh^  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  running  east  from  where  we  stood.* 

We  descended  from  Tell  Hftztir  on  its  sontheastem  side ;  and 
returned  to  Mughftr  in  30  nwiutes,  by  a  path  higher  up  than 
the  one  of  yeste^ay.  Leaving  the  village  again  at  11.10  with 
a  guide  on  foot,  we  descended  southwesterly  into  the  plain  on 
our  way  to  'Arr&beh.  The  descent  was  long,  and  in  some  places 
eteep.  We  passed  through  portions  of  the  grove  of  olive  trees. 
The  soil  under  them  had  been  ploughed  over,  in  order  to  loosen 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  We  waited  here  ten  minutes  for 
our  lagging  muleteers.  At  11.50  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Sellftmeh,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  just  ready  to  dry 
up.  Here  the  site  Ehirbet  SeMmeh  was  seen  up  the  Wady  N. 
30^  W.  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient 
SelamiSj  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  fortified  by  Josephus.*  It 
was  recognised  by  E.  O.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

Before  us  was  now  the  transverse  ridge,  separating  the  east- 
em  plain  from  the  western.  We  began  to  ascend  gradually  a 
few  minutes  beyond  the  water-course.  On  our  left  along  the 
slope  was  a  tract  of  rich  pasturage,  apparently  unappropriated  ; 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  fanned  by  no  one,  and  run- 
ning to  waste.  At  12.15  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
looked  down  into  the  western  plain.'  The  eastern  part  of  this  is 
not  drained  at  all ;  and  a  pond  of  water  was  yeit  standing  in  it. 
There  is  a  slight  swell  between  it  and  the  western  portion ; 
which  last  is  dnuned  o£F  to  Wady  Bha'ab.  Deir  Hanna  was  a 
mile  distant  in  the  southwest,  on  a  lower  ridge  in  front  of  the 
higher  line  of  hills  in  the  south,  between  us  and  the  plain  el- 
Bdttauf. 

We  sent  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  through  the  plain 
to  'Arrftbeh  ;  while  we  kept  along  on  the  ridge  to  Deir  Hanna ; 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place. 
Before  coming  to  it  we  passed  in  succession  two  towers  on  the 
ridge,  apparently  intended  as  outposts ;  one  half  a  mile,  and  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  reached 
Deir  Hanna  at  12.40.  It  stands  upon  a  higher  point  of  the 
ridge ;  and  was  once  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is  now  much 
fallen  down.'  There  are  no  traces  of  antiquity ;  and  the  wall, 
though  obviously  intended  for  military  defence,  had  no  character 
of  strength  or  durability.    We  learned  afterwards  that  these 
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QtM  aatt  of  Tikftk,  on  bit  way  from  Ti-  Huina  S.  46'  W.    el-MflgfaIr  N.  W  E. 

beiiaitoSiif6d;MeBiblioth.Saon,1848,  Sftkhnb  S.  75«  W. 

pu  Sa  '  From  Deir  BtauuL,  SAkbnln  boie  W. 
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fortificationfi  weie  tlie  work  of  the  noted  Dh&her  el-^'Omar,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  After  his  death,  his  son  'Alj 
hdd  poBseBBion  of  Deir  Hanna ;  where  he  was  besieged  in  1776 
by  Jezzftr  Pasha,  but  escaped.^ 

We  norw  descended  obliquely  along  the  southern  declivitrjr 
of  the  lidge  towards  the  southwest.  On  thn  side  also  are  two 
towers  or  outposts,  at  similar  distances.  Beyond  the  termination 
of  the  ridge  our  road  turned  to  the  left  around  a  projecting  hill ; 
and  we  came  at  1.15  to  'Arrftbeh,  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  hills 
connected  with  the  southern  ridge.  The  hills  around  this  nook 
shut  out  all  yiew,  except  towards  the  west  and  northwest.* 

Heie  we  stopped  for  the  day ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
lamenesaof  one  of  our  horses ;  but  more  for  rest  and  quiet  to 
my  companion,  whose  health  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
local  disease.  On  account  of  the  high  wind,  our  tent  was  pitched 
in  the  court  of  a  ruined  house  within  the  village.  We  found 
our  position  suflBiciently  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  most  of 
the  men  and  women,  and  all  the  boys,  were  collected  around  our 
tent ;  and  the  boys  especially  were  noisy  and  rude.  Bwarms  of 
flies  annoyed  us  by  day,  and  mosquitos  by  night.  The  village 
is  half,  in  raois.  There  are  some  traces  ot  antiquity,  such  as  a 
few  hewn  stones  and  fiagments  of  columns ;  but  none  which 
mark  a  place  of  importance.  The  inhabitmits  are  Muslims, 
with  only  three  or  four  families  of  Christians. 

The  day  was  spent  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  adjacent 
region.  The  people  knew  Jefilt  among  the  hills  in  the  south- 
west. On  the  hills  north  of  SOkhnln,  they  said,  are  ruins  called 
EObarah  ;  which  we  decided  to  visit  if  possible. — At  the  east 
end  of  the  Buttauf  is  a  luin,  with  columns  standing,  called  Um 
d-'Amady  «bout  an  hour  west  of  Hattin.  Further  west  in  the 
Bottaof  is  anotiier  site  of  ruins  called  'Ain  Nfttif;  also  with 
columns  standing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the 
Buttauf  is  a  ruin  called  Um  Sel&kfait. —  In  the  region  east  of 
Mfigh&r,  they  likewise  spoke  of  two  ruined  places  ;  one  called 
Sebtoa^  and  the  other  er-Babddlyeh  on  the  Wady  of  that  name. 
This  last  is  already  on  the  maps. 

At  'Arr&beh,  we  could  not  but  recc^nise  in  this  name  the 
ancient  Araba  of  Josephus  >  from  which  the  town  of  Sogane 
was  twenty  stadia  distant^  This  latter  town  was  also  here  to  be 

*  Yolnejr  Tfljage,  n.  pL  125.  See  the  no-  of  *Apd(/3Mr,  and  this  reading  has  heen 
fiBecin>li£herinVoLILp.8e88q.[iiL278.]  adopt^   in   fhe    editions;    but    errone- 

*  Beunags  ttom  'AnMki  Sttkhnin  onsly,  as  noir  appears;  fialamd  Palasst.' 
29S%  Deir  Ajfnd  8»i\  Gap  in  hills  to  pw  771,  102L  E.  O.  Schnlta  waaat.'AnA- 
Wad/  Sha'ab  9SV*.  iNsh  in  1847,  and  suggested  the  necessary 

^  6r.  'Apofia, — Joseph.  Vit.  51,  irp^t    oorrection ;  in  respect  to  which,  however, 


ir^iir  .  .  , 'Apd$m¥  Mxavm  Grossand  Ritter  seem  to  hesitate ;  Zeitsclir. 

dkvri  0>Mtat  to  the  viUage  Sogane  ...  der  motg.  Ges.  Ill  pp.  50,  60.  Bitter  L  o. 

dUimmi  fiwH  AraUt  twefUy  etadia.     Re-  pw  768  sq. 
lad  prdpoeed  to  read  here  Fo^^^tir  instead 
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recognised  in  StlUmln,  lying  about  W.  N.  W.  at  the  estimated 
distance  of  an  hour ;  though  we  afterwards  travelled  it  rapidly 
in  fi>rty-five  minutes.  The  coincidence  is  therefore  unusually 
exact.  That  a  village  named  Araba  anciently  existed  in  this 
quarter,  we  know,  independently  of  JoeephuB,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.^  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy  it 
was  visited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrunage.* 

Friday f  April  16^A.  The  wind  to-day  was  from  the  south- 
west, the  rainy  quarter;  and  there  were  occasional  showers. 
The  illness  of  my  companion  continued ;  and  we  there&re 
decided  to  remain  througn  the  day  at '  Arrftbeh. 

On  the  side  of  the  Mil  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village,  is 
a  ledge  of  rocks ;  in  the  face  of  which  are  several  holes  like 
caverns.  They  may  be  natural ;  but  seem  too  many  for  that. 
If  sepulchres,  they  must  be  much  broken  away. — As  we  sat  in 
our  tent,  a  huge  centipede  came  deliberately  marching  along  the 
middle  of  tlie  floor.  The  bite  is  poisonous  and  troublesome ; 
but  not  £EitaL — A  single  palm  tree  is  found  in  the  village. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  engage  a  guide  to  take  us 
across  the  hills  to  Je&t  and  E&na.  These  aU  fiiiled,  owingto 
the  laziness  of  the  people  and  their  exorbitant  demands.  We 
usually  found  these  two  traits  existing  together. 

S(Uurdayj  April  17th.  The  morning  was  bri^t  and  bean- 
tiM ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  brilliant.  I'ailing  still  to 
obtain  a  guide  for  Jef&t,  and  the  lameness  of  our  horse  contin- 
uing, we  concluded  to  turn  down  to  'Akka  in  order  to  hire 
another ;  visiting  also  EObarah  on  the  way.  Setting  off  there- 
fore at  7.15,  witiiout  a  guide,  we  followed  the  road  across  the 
fine  plain  towards  Sdkhi^i.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  modem  reser^ 
voir  with  broken  walls  was  on  our  right,  belonging  to  'Arr&beh. 
Traversing  the  plain,  we  came  at  7.55  to  another  lai^ge  artificial 
pond  widi  a  high  mound,  belonging  to  Sokhnin.  Here 
women  were  bearing  away  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  to  the 
village.  We  reach^  Sdkhnin  at  8  o'clock,  situated  on  a  round 
isolated  hill  near  the  southern  ridge,  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  plain.  It  is  marked  by  the  conspicuous  white  dome  of  a 
moek  or  Wely ;  and  there  is  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Here  too  was  a  single  palm  tree.  In  a  piece  of  modem  wall  we 
noticed  several  ancient  and  regularly  bevetted  stones,  from  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  the  surface  smooth  throu^out.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  in  their  original  position.  We  saw  no 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mus- 
lims ;  with  twenty  or  thirty  families  of  Greek  Christians.    Stikh- 

'  OnomagL  Art.  Araba :  **  Pono  est  et       *  Carmoly  Itinindiei  da  la  Teire  Sainte, 
alia  Tilla  Axaba  nomine  in  finibns  Dioc»-    pi  8S8,  458. 
aarMB^"  L  «l  SepphoriiL 
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ntn  v  the  ckkf  Tillage  of  Hie  Bkftgbftr ;  but  the  distiicts  of  the 
Aiglito  and  Jebel  were  now  under  one  goremor,  and  the  seat 
of  govenmnent  bad  not  yet  been  fixed. 

We  bad  abeady  locognieed  SQkbnfo  as  the  Sogane  of  Joee- 
pbua,  twenty  stadia  distant  £rom  Araba.^  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  town  moken  of  fteqpiently  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  as 
Sichanin*  It  is  mentioned  by  Jewish  travellers  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  a  plade  of  Jewish  pil- 
l^iimage.'  It  stands  in  the  Hsts  eolleoted  during  our  fonnet 
journey ;  and  was  Tinted  by  E.  G-.  Schults  in  1847.^ 

At  Sokhnln  we  bad  no  diffiouhy  in  obtaining  a  guide  on  feot 
to  take  ua  to  Kubarah^  and  also  to  the  foot  of  me  mountain  on 
our  way  to  ^Akka.  He  proved  to  be  inteUigent  and  faithful 
The  direct  load  to  'Akka  goes  by  way  of  Mi'd^r,  a  village  on  the 
weatem  biow  cf  the  mountains  overlocddng  the  great  plain 
akmg  the  coasi  We  left  Sakhntn  at  8.10;  and  foUowed 
down  a  road  nune  to  ike  right,  <m  a  northwest  course,  along  a 
barin  whidi  is  drained  off  northwwds  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills  to 
Wady  Bfaafabu  Our  road  had  eveiy  appearance  of  being  a  very 
<dd  <me,  with  loeks  laid  along  on  each  side.  At  8.30  there  was 
a  laige  anciflnt  datem,  but  broken  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
another^  with  steps,  ficom  which  women  were  carrying  water  on 
theiff  beads  to  the  viUaffe.  Soon  afterwards  we  I^t  the  old 
road  ;  wUcb  probably  ibBowed  down  the  valley  on  our  right  to 
Wady  Sha'ab  and  «)  direet  to  Kabarah ;  .while  we  made  a  cir- 
enit  towards  the  west.  We  now  rose  upon  the  ridge  by  a  rocky 
padi ;  and  when  on  the  top  at  9.10  had  the  deep  Wady  Bha'ab 
bdbva  ua.  The  diree1»»ii  of  Ettbarah  was  pointed  out  beyond 
Iba  TaDey  ;  it  may  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  at  the 
meat.*  Wady  Sha'ab,  as  we  had  before  learned,  drains  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  pluin  of  Bftmeh ;  and  haviti^  passed  through  its 
gap,  leedves  the  narrow  gorge  running  down  finom  the  plain 
aerand  Sifkhnln. 

We  now  kept  cd<>&g  i^till  towards  iiie  left,  and  by  a  mere 
goal  patfa^  around  a  Tell  on  the  ridge ;  and  then  descended 
ncnrthweat  along  its  shoulder  very  steeply  and  with  difficulty  to 
the  bottom  of  Wady  Sha'ab  at  9.35 ;  caUed  also  Wady  Haila- 

■  See  above,  >  88.    Joeeph.  Vktk  51,        *  It  Favchi  in  Asher^  Bern,  of  Tod.  IL 

51  B.  J.  a  80.  6b    Between  the  fenne  p.  441    dttmOj  Itin.  pp.  888,  4«8. 
avy^  and  SAUiniii,  there  U  the  inter-        *  BibL  Bes.  lot  ed.  HI  App.  p.  ISa. 

ehugeoT  7  and  i^  Heb.  h,  which  U  not  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  Ges.  IIL  np  50,  Q0«-« 

mMud;  eee  Gefeen.  Tbeaanr.  p.  868.    Jn  ^^^^  ^"  another  ^mydmi  in  Ganlonitis, 

eir  the  nn*  im  pt^Mfy  wiitfcin  ^!?^^^  ocmftmBded  with  th^  one  ki 

3  (»e  the  ne,^  note),  which  ha.  ^^i^^bj^^'^t'S^^^^^^^^^ 

^  »to  the  guttnna  Kk.;  ^  i.r^^^SZ"^.  VuL'^P, 

'  P-  •*^-  .  Deir  el-At*ad  8^  SeijAr  49'.  'Akka  888% 

>  TeJae.  >)*<»*»D;  feeBelanaPa]»et»pr  »«weh  890%    Ou^ab  886%    MfAr866% 

lOOa.  TeU  Y4n6a  887% 


piwed  e 
Theeaar. 
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zdn.  From  this  point  there  was  a  good  imd  level  road  along  ihe 
valley  and  across  the  plain  to  'Akka ;  and  we  therefore  sent  off 
our  muleteers  at  once  for  that  city.  To  reach  KQbaiah  we  now 
had  to  climb  the  high  and  steep  northern  side  of  the  valley  ; 
and  as  my  companion  was  still  suffering,  he  ptefened  to  remain 
here,  while  I  with  Bashid  and  the  guide  shoidd  explore  the  site 
of  KQbarah. 

Setting  off  at  9.45,  we  turned  up  the  Wady  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  then  rose  very  obliquely  along  its  steep  northern  de* 
cUvity.  We  came  out  at  10.15,  upon  a  tract  of  table  land 
forming  the  broad  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  was  a  pond  of  water, 
and  several  men  ploughing.  We  kept  on  towards  the  ncnrth ; 
and  at  10.30  came  to  ike  ruins  of  KQbarah.  They  are  situated 
on  the  northern  brow  of  this  tract  of  table  land,  looking  down 
upon  the  southwestern  part  of  the  plain  of  B6meh  ;  that  village 
being  in  full  view,  bearing  N.  75^  £.  The  general  features  of  that 
plain  we  had  correctly  recognised  from  the  mountain  above  B&- 
meh ;  but  I  could  here  see  more  fully  the  gap  or  Wady  which 
breaks  down  from  the  western  end  towards  'Akka ;  through 
which  passes  down  the  Damascus  road,  but  apparently  no  water 
from  the  plain,  or  at  least  only  fiom  its  western  extremity.^ 

On  approaching  Kabamh  from  the  south,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  square  green  Tell  or  mound,  some  15  or  20  feet  high. 
This  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  rank  weeds.  It  measured  30  paces  on  the 
southern,  and  the  same  on  the  western  sidei  The  walls  which 
remain  are  four  feet  thick ;  constructed  of  large  and  rudely  hewn 
stones  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. 
The  walls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  mostiy  gone* 
The  whole  formed  a  square  enclosure,  of  about  100  feet  on  eadi 
side.  Parallel  to  the  southern  wall,  at  ten  paces  north  of  it,  is 
another  of  like  thickness  ;  and  the  interval  is  eovered  over  by  a 
round  arch,  extending  the  whole  length ;  thus  forming  a  long 
and  regular  vault.  It  had  been  broken  away  in  some  places  ; 
and  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  serves  now  as  a  fold  for  goats. 
In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  large  enclosure,  is  another  similar, 
though  smaller  structure ;  also  vaulted.  Tl^  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  lai^  castle,  of  high  antiquity. 

On  the  southwest  of  this  ruin  are  two  ancient  cisterns  ;  and 
on  the  east,  two  others ;  all  large,  good,  and  still  unbroken. 
Hewn  stones  are  strewn  around  in  all  directions  over  the  extent 
of  an  abre  or  more  ;  hardly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect on  the  site  of  a  large  city  ;  but  yet  apparently  more  than 
are  to  be  found  at  SefftlrielL    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 

'  Bearingi  from  KftbrnOi:  M<gdel  Ke-    el-Ba'neh  N.  16**  W.   er-IUmeh  N.  75**  & 
z^N.eO'W.    Deir0l-iy«dN.  SO'W.    Nahf  N.  46'' £    MTAr  S.  66' W. 
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tbat  the  gronnd  among  fhe  rains  has  been  plonghed  over  for 
centnriea 

The  name  Eobarah  corresponds  to  the  Oabara  or  Oabaroth 
of  Josephiis.'  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  Gabara  were  the  largest 
cities  of  Grafilee.'  The  latter  lay  north  of  Bepphoris  and  of 
Jotapata.  The  envoys  sent  firom  Jerasalem  to  intrigue  against 
Joeephns  in  Galilee,  proceeded  northwards  from  Xaloth  (Iks&l) 
by  way  of  Japha  (  x  &&),  Sepphoris,  and  Asochis,  to  Gabara.' 
Yespasian  marching  from  Ptolemais  ('Akka),  and  entering  the 
boiders  of  (Galilee,  took  Gabara  by  assault ;  and  then  sat  down 
before  Jotapata,  approaching  it  from  the  north/  All  these 
cireomstances,  in  connection  with  the  name,  serve  conclusively 
to  establish  the  Mentity  of  Kdbarah  with  the  ancient  Gabara.' 

The  ancient  road  from  Sogane  to  Gabara  probably  followed 
down  the  side  valley  running  to  Wady  Sha'ab  ;  and  struck  that 
Wady  at  a  point  considerably  further  east  than  out  route  ;  where 
the  descent  and  ascent  are  of  course  shorter  and  less  steep. 
After  spending  three  quarters  of  an  hour  among  these  hitherto 
unvisited  ruins,  I  returned  to  my  companion  by  a  route  lying 
more  to  the  right.  This  took  me  down  to  Wady  8ha'ab, 
along  a  steep  and  narrow  side  ravine,  by  a  blind  road  more 
diffiralt  and  dangerous  than  any  I  had  elsewheie  encountered. 
Biding  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  path  led  over  long 
tracts  of  slippery  sideling  rocks,  with  frequent  steps  of  two  or 
three  feet  descent. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.25,  we  now  followed  down  the  valley, 
along  its  level  bottom,  which  was  cultivated  in  spots.  Before 
cmnmg  to  the  village  of  Sha'ab,  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to 
obtain  water.  A  family  party  of  peasants  were  seated  under 
tibe  olive  trees  enjoying  a  sort  of  pic-nic.  They  had  made  a  fire 
m  a  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  were  roasting  Ftd  or  beans.  They 
sent  a  boy  to  brmg  us  water  from  a  considerable  distance.  At 
1.5  we  had  the  small  village  of  Sha'ab  on  our  left,  at  the  foot  of 
the  aouihera  mountain.    Mf  ftr  was  visible  on  the  western  brow 

*  Or.  Tdfimfmy.  Tmfiti^^iStMb two  formn  CM»ra  ii  to  be  nad  in  Jof^  Vite  15.^ 
leb^  ufed  interduuiffeaUT  in  Jos.  Vite  ReUmd nndentoodJoiephiiB as saTtng (Vit. 
)  45. — The  idendty  with  K&barah  implies  45),  that  the  distance  between  Gabara  and 
iBsralf  th0  hiteroliaage  of  two  jwJataU,  y  Jotapata  was  40  -stadia ;  Pahest  p.  771, 
■adA:4»ft,fiob.>aadp,  wliichisnotin.  867.    But  this  seems  rather  to  be  tiie  dS». 

freqaeat;  see  Geseo.  Thesaor.  p.  352.  ^/^  ^^^l^^^HS^  •^''SS**?/  ^ 

^^ph.  Vita  26.                ^  5»«e'  ^\  XVL  up.  761.     TTie  direct 

*  Job.  Vit.  45.  distance  between  Jotapata  and  Gabara,  L 
«  Jos.RJ.S.7.1.    Thk  passage  now  V«^*  "jf  ^*5!t~*^  »f '^jH  **^  ^^^^'^'i 

bat,  as  RelandsnggestsCp.  771),  the  whole  to  8  Eoman  mdes. 

context  neoessaxily  requires  v^Xif  FoiSa-  *  Oobara  is  elsewhere  mentioDed  onlT 

f^ir,  L  e^  Gabara.  A  copyist  wonW  easflj  ^  Joseph.  Vit  10,  40,  46,  61.     QaharoUi 

tfans  pot  a  known  name  m  the  place  of  one  oocnr^  ib.  45,  47  bis. 

eoopazmtiTely  unknown.    In  like  manner 
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above.^  Fttleen  minutes  later  we  had  <m  our  left  Tell  Y&nfdi, 
with  slight  ruins.  The  valley  had  become  wider  and  wider ;  and 
now  opened  o^t  into  a  Inoad  plain.  But  ridges  and  rocl^  hilla 
continued  to  ext^d  out  on  each  side  from  the  mountains^  sink* 
ing  down  gradually  into  the  great  plain  further- west.  The  ridge 
on  the  north  of  ua  makesa  bend  to  the  south  at  its  western  end ; 
and  our  course  lay  along  close  under  il  Above,  upon  its  a^le^ 
was  seen  the  village  of  Birweh.  On  our  left  was  BtmdHj  near 
the  bw  end  of  the  southern  ridge.  Beyond  tius,  and  mote  to 
the  left^  apparently  pn  a  rocky  hill  of  (me  <if  the  next  ridges,  the 
village  of  Eabtd  came  in  sight  for  a  short  time.^ 

In  this  name  Eabftl,  we  may  reoognise  an  ancient  Oabutp 
probably  that  once  mentioned  in  the  ^k  of  Jonhua  as  en  the 
border  of  Asher ;'  and  certainly  the  (7£a&ofoPfJoseiAffiS|  a  village 
on  the  confines  of  Ptolemais,  forty  stadia  west  of  Jolapata.* 
Here  Josephus  lay  for  a  time  encamped,  as  a  convenioit  poet 
from  which  to  make  incursions  into  Galilee.  A  Cabul  is  lihe« 
wise  once  or  twice  spoken  of  in  the  Tahnudic  writings.'  Bat 
no  further  mention  of  it  seems  to  exist  untU  the  feurteenthand 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  when  Eabtll  was  a  place  of  Jewish  pil- 
crimage.*  It  strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  Jaootin  and  the 
French  in  1799.  My  companion,  who  passed  throng  DAmAii 
in  1844,  travelling  northwanls,  saw  Kabtl  from  a  more  northern 

Joint,  took  a  bearing  of  it,  and  recognised  it  as  the  (kiM  of 
oshua.'    In  1847  E.  G.  Schultz  aLso  compared  it  with  the 
Chaholo  of  Josephus.' 

Proceeding  over  the  plain,  we  came  at  2  o'clock  to  ilie 
channel  of  Wady  Bba'ab,  with  water  standing  in  it,  and  tendinis 
towards  Nahr  ,Na'm&n.  At  2J5  we  were  at  the  base  of  ^le 
northern  hills,  as  they  bend  round  towards  the  south*  Here  :W1b 
a  fountain ;  and  women  from  Birweh  were  carrying  off  water 
on  their  heads.  Five  minutes  later  'Akka  came  in  sight  in  the 
northwest.  At  2.25  we  reached  the  end  of  the  nerthem  line  of 
hills.  They  terminate  here  in  a  low  and  wngnlay  Tell,  havii^ 
a  flat  top  and  rounded  sides  ;  and  appearing  as  if  cut  off  fiom 
the  hill  back  of  it,  with  a  passage  between  almost  like  a  broad 
artificial  trench.  It  is  called  Tell  Birweh.  The  route  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  1844  led  from  this  Tell  northwards  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  until  he  struck  the  road  imm  'Akka  to  '  Amkah  and 
Stthm&ta.    The  line  of  hiUs  on  the  south  of  Wady  gHia^ab 

'rnaiShft'ali,Mr4rbon&10?W.  •  R.  ^woU  in  Asho't  Benj.  of  Tvd.  IL 

*  BMuiogs  at  1.  85 :  Binreb  N.  60**  W.    p.  428.    Cannot/  Itin.  pp.  458,  482. 
DAmAn  sTm**  W.    Kab^  &  5'  S.  ^  E.  Smith'*  Ha  Jonnial,  1844,  April 

'  JodL  19,  27.  22a. 

*  jQ§mh.  Vita  48-45.    R«laiid  PaL  p.        '  ZeHflchr.  d.  morg,  GeaelUch.  UL  m 
701.  49,60.    Bitter  L  c  p;  761. 

*  BelaDd  pp.  668,  701. 
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tenninates  at  DAmAn ;  west  of  which,  in  the  plain,  standB  the 
isolated  Tell  Klsdn ;  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

The  plain  now  widened  oat  on  the  north,  to  the  next  and 
longer  line  of  hills  ranning  down  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
Wadj  coming  fiom  the  dmction  of  the  plain  of  B&meh.  The 
plain  of  this  Wady  is  narrower  than  that  we  had  traversed  ;  and 
looking  up  it  we  oonld  see  Birweh  on  the  sonthem  ridge.  At 
12.30  there  was  a  well,  with  watering-tronghs  of  stone  forming 
two  sides  of  a  sqnare.  The  well  was  fiirmshed  with  a  wheel ; 
and  two  men  were  drawing  water  by  treading  the  wheel ;  illns- 
trating,  perhaps,  the  ancient  mode  of  ^'  watering  with  the  foot/'* 
At  3.15  we  were  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  northern  hills  ;  and 
the  eye  now  wandmd  over  the  great  plain  nnhindered,  qnite  to 
the  promontory  of  BAs  en-N&kihah,  the  Scala  Tyriomm.  An 
extensiye  low  hill,  shaped  on  this  side  like  a  fortification,  was  on 
oar  light  at  3.45,  lying  along  on  the  east  of  the  city.  At  3.50 
there  was  another  pabHc  well  with  a  wheel ;  soon  after  which  we 
came  out  npon  the  beantifhl  beach  of  hard  sand,  with  the  light 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rippling  at  our  feet.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  only  land-gate  ra  'Akka,  on  the  sonthem  shore  ; 
and  ten  minntes  later  were  welcomed  at  the  honse  of  the  Ameri«- 
can  consalar  i^nt,  Mr.  Jiijis  JemftL  Here  we  remained  until 
Monday. 

A  visit  to  'Akka  was  not  included  in  our  original  plan ;  we 
ctme  hither  for  a  single  definite  object ;  and  so  soon  as  that 
could  be  accomplished,  after  the  rest  of  Sunday,  we  desired  to 
hasten  away.  To  effect  this,  arrangements  were  begun  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  completed  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  house  in  which  we  lodged  was  not  fisir  firom  the  middle 
of  the  city,  towards  the  southwest.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
class,  two  stories  high ;  and  furnished  in  some  of  the  rooms 
with  glassed  windows,  in  others  not.  Here,  as  in  Smyrna, 
BdrM,  and  other  oriental  commercial  cities,  the  fiunily  occupied 
the  upper  floor ;  while  the  rooms  below  serve  as  stables  and 
stofehouses.  The  house,  as  usual,  enclosed  a  court ;  small  on 
the  ground,  but  larger  above  as  a  sort  of  terrace.  A  broad  staii^- 
case  of  stone  came  uj>  in  the  middle  of  this  terrace ;  with  a  thin 
breastwork  around  it  above,  decorated  with  pots  of  flowers. 
The  floor  of  the  terrace  was  of  stucco,  laid  with  pebbles  of 
different  colours,  arranged  in  ornamental  figures.  The  principal 
rooms  were  at  the  four  comers,  with  smaller  rooms  and  offices 
between.  At  the  west  end,  the  space  between  the  comer  rooms 
was  covered  by  the  roof,  with  wmdows  looking  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean  and  Carmel ;  but  on  the  inside  not  enclosed.  It 
aflbrded  a  pleasant  retreat ;  and  I  gazed  here  many  times  upon 

>  Deal  lit  la    See  YoL  n.  p.  2S.  |U  861.] 
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the  bine  waters  of  the  sea  imd  bay ;  upen  the  bug^  ndgo  d 
Cannel  rising  suddenljr  from  the  waves,  with  the  convenLt  and 
church  apon  its  extrexoity  ;  as  also  upon  ^aifi^  at  th^  base  of 
Carmel,  eaA  xtsiugaloiig  the&otof  iissiopeii  :.  Accoidiagto  tho 
custom  of  the  country,  we  set  up  enr  own  beds  jn  the  iooool 
assigned  to  ua. 

Our  host's  fiunily  consisted  ^hiftwidewed  nother,  a.yonngor 
brother,  and  two  sisters,  all  unmanied.  An  older  sister  is  tha 
wife  of  the  British  consul  at  YS&.  Both  tiM  sens  had  been 
educated  at  the  seminary  connected  with  the  mission  at  Bei- 
rtlt ;  and  thd  youngest  sister  had  likewise  just  completed  tbe 
full  course  in  the  female  scho<d  of  the  same  mission.  They  all 
(except  the  mother)  spoke  English  to  aoine  extent ;  and  ex- 
hibited the  intellig^ce  and,  ease  ac^iuired  by  mingling  in  good 
society.  They  were  or^inally  of  the  Greek  church,  and  fiont 
BeirClt ;  but  were  now  Proteetants.  The  youngest  aster,  in  her 
Amte  to  impart  the  good  which  she  had  her»df  recexTed,  had 
opened  a  small  schod  fear  young  gills ;  in  which,  at  first,  Ihe 
teaching  did  not  go  far  beyond  koitting,  sewing,  and  xeadmg. 
Yet  even  these  humble  eff<Mi;s  had  been  publicly  denounced  in 
the  Greek  churches ;  though  only  two  pupils  had  been  taken 
$way. — The  fiunily  Uved  ^ih.  simplicity  and  good  taste.    The 

?irlour  table  exhibited  quite  a  show  of  good  Englifib  bodou 
he  meals  were  iaerved  in  Frank  style ;  possibly  in  put  on  our 
account ;  and  the  females  all  partook  with  us.  Our  host  was. 
turning  his  attration  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  and  manifeated. 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  public  affidis.  of  his  oim 
and  other  countries. 

We  had  here  a  pleasant  and  quiet  Sabbaih.  The  weather 
could  not  be  finer ;  and  the. beauty  of  Carmel  stood  forth  re- 
Tealed.  Many  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  fiiends  of  the.&mily, 
called ;  and  my  compani<m  found  many  (^portunities  for  laU* 
gioUB  conyersation. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  our  fiiend  took  me  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  ly)use,  which  affoidfl  a  view  of  'Akka  and  the  regioa 
around  it.  On  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  nolfles, 
is  Carmel  with  its  long  level  ddge ;  on  the  east  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Galiltae  at  nearly  a  like  distance ;  the  intervening 
great  and  fertile  plain  stretches  away  in  the  north  to  B6s  en« 
NftktLrah ;  beyond  which  we  could  see  tlw  White  cape,  Bfis  el- 
Abyad,  running  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  n^,  and  south  of  the 
ridge  of  en-Nutirah,  the  gieat  chasm  of  Wady  el*KQm  waa 
seen  breaking  down  through  tibe  mountains  to  the  plain.  Still 
south  of  this,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  deetp  and  diorter  val- 
ley, Wady  Jedln,  a  ruined  fortress  was  conspicuous,  KQlat 
Jedin ;  apparently  the  Castellum  Indi  of  the  Teutonic  knights.' 

^  Bzocardus  C;  4.    So  MMritL  IL  p.  144 
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The  8kh^  or  plain  itself,  teems  with  fertility,  idieiever  tilled ; 
and  yieldB  the  finest  gfain  and  most  delicious  foiits.  Cotton 
has  sJso  long  been  cultiTated.^  Bat,  like  the  adjacent  though 
BmaUeF  jlbin  of  Eedmelon,  it  llee  in  great  part  neglected.  Yet 
there  are  here  more,  villages.* 

'Akka  itsdf  is  little  more  than  a  fertress  in  the  sea.  The 
plam  here  throws  out  a  low  triangular  projection^  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  great  hay  ;  and  this  is  covered  by  the  city. 
From  ^e  southwestern  extremity  the  remains  of  a  former  mole 
run  oat  towards  the  eoast ;  and  here  was  the  ancient  harbour. 
It  is  now  shallow  and  unsafe ;  and  vessels  usually  lie  in  the  road 
of  Haife  opposite,  under  CarmeL  Massive  fortifications  guard  the 
eity  tows^  1^  sea  on  both  sides.  The  thick  walls  and  bas- 
tions might  furnish  a  noUe  promenade ;  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  ^obUc»  In-  the  northeast  corner  an  old  castle  was  still  in 
rains  fiom  the  bcnnbardment  of  1840.  On  the  land  side  there 
is  a  doable  lampart ;  of  which  the  exterior  one  was  constructed 
by  Jeziir  Pasha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1799.'  The 
bw  l»oad  hill  on  the  east  of  the  city,  whi(Ai  was  on  our  right  as 
we  approaohed,  seems  to  ha^e  been  the  Tunm  of  the  crusaders  ; 
en  wtiidh  king  Guide  of  Jerusalem  pitched  his  camp  during  the 
siege  of  'Akka  ;*  and  where  too  the  French  in  1799  erected  their 
batteries. 

The  stoeets  of  'Akka  are  mudi  wider  than  those  of  Beirut ; 
and  the  town  more  open.  Tbe  court  of  the  great  mosk  built  by 
JesuE&r,  looked  pleasant  with  its  trees  and  feuntains,  as  we  passed 
by.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Dorth&Bsty  built  originally  also  by 
Jesaftr,  usually  supplies  the  city  with  water ;  but  it  was  now 
out  of  repair^  and  water  was  brought  in  fiom  a  fountain  a  mile 
cdstntCb ' 

I  was  disappcnnted  in  the  extent  -of  'Akka.  The  area  on 
which  it^  stands  is  smaU.  The  present  population,  according  to 
our  host,  is  reckoned  at  only  5000  souls ;  although  the  census 
gives  3171,  as  the  number  of  males.  Of  these  there  are  2378 
Mudims^and  Druzes ;  and  793  Christians  and  Jews. 

'Akka  at  the  present  day  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Pasha ; 
whose  jurisdiptipn  extends  over  the  districts  of  the  S&hil,  the 
Jebel,  the  ShAghtlr,  8hefa  'Omar,  Bafed,  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  and 
Atiit  and  Haifa.  The  chief  exports  are  grain  and  cotton.  The 
place  is  visited  by  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian  vessels ;  but  by 
few  from  Great  Britain.'    Vessels  of  much  size  anchor  at  Haife. 

*  Saiidy«mentioiii,that{xihi»da7(1611)  *  Monnoiit^B  Voywe,  «to.  DL  p.  79. 
eotton  gxew  «<  sbuadiiiil^  Id  the  oouxi^  *  G.  de  Yiiumuf  I  26,  82 ;  in  Bohn'a 
•djoimiig;*  p.  160.  Chroniclos  of  the  Cnuadea,  ppi  104,  112. 

*  Aloogthifl  plain  Bei  tin  great  nortiicra  For  other  name*  of  this  liiU,  see  WUkaa 
RMd  to  Tjte,  Stdon,  and  Beir&t,    I  nib-  Gewh.  d.  Kreon.  IV.  pi  255.  n. 

join  an  ItinerBrj  of  the  route  between        *  Bowringft  Bep«rt  on  the  ConuiMraial 
^Akka  and  Tyn  by  Capt  Newbold.    See    Statistics  of  Syzia,  pp.  52,  58. 
Note  n,  end  of  the  Tolnmei 
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We  were  indebted  to  Mr  Jem&l  for  a  document  gmng  tiie 
BtatiBtics  of  the  proYince  of  'AUa,  viz.  its  population,  yokes  of 
oxen,  villages,  taxes  in  money  and  produce,  its  productions,  and 
the  number  of  mosks,  churches,  and  synagogues.  This  docu- 
ment is  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  volume.^ 

This  city  is  the  ^ccAo  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  which 
Asher  did  not  drive  out  the  Canaanites.*  It  would  hence 
appear  to  have  lain  in  the  tenitoiy  of  that  tribe ;  altboi^^h  not 
mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  Joshua.'  Afterwards  it  took 
the  name  of  Ptdemaia^  probably  from  one  of  the  earlier  Ptdemys 
of  Egypt ;  though  the  occasion  is  unknown.  It  is  rejforred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  visited  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem.^ Several  times  it  is  mentioned  as  Ptolemais  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees ;'  and  also  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  oor^ 
rectly  describes  its  position,  and  assigns  it  to  Galilee.'  Btiabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  great  city ;  of  which  the  Persians  availed  them<- 
selves  as  a  point  from  which  to  attack  Egypt.'  By  Pliny  it  is 
called  a  colony  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  bears  the  same 
appellation  on  coina^  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ;'  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric.  This  latter,  however,  seems  to  have 
possessed  no  extensive  influence ;  since  no  historical  notice  of  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  names  of  five  or  six  of  the 
incumbents ;  and  that  only  in  the  signatures  of  councils.^' 
Upon  the  capturo  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ehalif  Omar,  in  A.  D. 

637,  his  victorious  armies  followed  up  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and  after  the  surronder  of  Csdsarea,  the  other  cities,  iiv- 
dudmg  Ptolemais  or  'Akka,  yielded  without  xesistanoe,  in  A.  D. 

638,  to  the  summons  of  the  invaders.^^ 

Little  moro  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  era* 
sades.  Among  the  inhabitants  oi  the  land  its  Greek  appella- 
tion, as  in  so  many  other  instances,  was  forgotten  ;  and  Aitfbian 
writers  know  the  place  only  as  'Akka.  With  the  crusades 
began  a  comparatively  brief  but  palmy  period  of  prosperity  and 
renown.    The  first  host  of  pilgrims  in  1099,  in  Uieir  haste  to 

1  Sm  Note  m;  end  of  the  Tohnne.  *  Strabo  16.  2.  26.  p.  75d. 

»  jQdg;  1, 81.  Heb.  1»? ;  SepC  'Aicx^/  '  ^^  H.  N.  «.  17,  oofonta  OknadU 

•bo  Gr.  "Aicih  Jo..  Ant  9.  14.  2.  Dioi  9^^/^^  J!^  T'^mdam  Ac^ 

Sic.  19.  98;  Let  -4<M^  Plin.  H.  N.  5. 17.  ^"f  '^ ~:^*^? theooiM,  bm  Bebnd 

SeeBelBadp.884aq.  p.  58&    EUgher  oom^  rtraA  under  Alox- 

•  Jodu  19.  24-«7-The  n«ne  li  now  SJ:!  "^^^nij!  ST""  '^ 
oonur^nlyMd^beimpUedintbefc^  ^^n^!!^' rS'IS^'^keron.  (>^ 
wa,  for  1353,  Mia  1,  la  in  Am.  i  2. 

«  Aeti21,  7.  u  SeetlienainesbReUnd,pi542.Coinpw 

•  1  Maco.  10,  89.  56  iq.  11,22.  24,eto.    le  Qnien  Oriena  Christ  HL  p.  775. 

9  Ifttso.  18,  24.  25,  elo.  ''  Gibbon,  mfltoiyoftheDeolme  and  Fall 

•  Joi.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.  ib.  2. 18.  6 ;  abo    of  the  Boman  Empire,  oh.  61. 
Amt  12L  8.  a  ik  la  2. 1.  lb.  18. 4. 1, 2^elc 
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reacli  tiie  Holy  Oifyy  left  'Akka  as  well  as  other  citieB  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  MoalimBas  thej  huriied  by*;  receiviiig  fiom  the 
governor  of  'Akka  a  pledge  to  siirrender  to  them  tl^  city  when 
they  fihonld  have  captoied  Jerusalem^  unless  he  should  be  re- 
lieyed.*  This  promise  was  dT  coarse  not  kept.  In  1103  king 
Baldwin  I,  with  an  anny  of  fire  thousand  men,  sat  down  befoie 
'Akfaa.  The  rpoBseasknn  of  &e  place  was  legarded  by  the  Latins 
as  of  great  importance,  qpl  account  of  the  good  and  secure  hais 
boor ;  which  at  this  tune  was  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  city.* 
Vow  five  weeks  the  Christians  carried  on  a  vigorous  siege ;  but 
drew  off  their  foroea  oa  the  arrivid  of  a  4eet  from  l^e  and 
Tripdy  for  the  r^ef  of  the  garrison.^  The  next  spring,  however, 
in  1104,  king  Baldwin  zenewed  the  si^  with  the  aid  of  a 
Genoese  fleet ;  and  pressed  it  with  suck  vigour  and  success,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  oily  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christians.* 

'Akka  ^>eedily  became  to  the  crusaders,  next  to  Jerusalem^ 
the  most  important  (dty  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  ultimately  the 
ie8idfi»noe  of  the  Chrii^dan  sovetjeigns.  To  its  port  came  the 
fleets  of  the  Pisans,  (Genoese,  Venetians,  and  others,  laden  with 
crusaders  and  pilgruns,  and  also  with  stores,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise.' These  circmxistances  account  for  the  massive  fortifica- 
tions and  the  numerous  palaces,  hospitals,  arsenals,  and  ware-p 
houses,  which  now  gave  strength  and  importance  to  tiie  city.  In 
1148  a  grand  council  assembled  here  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affiiiis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Three  sovereigns  took 
part  in  the  councU  ;  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen,  Louis  YII. 
of  France,  and  Baldwin  IH.  of  Jerusalem  ;  becddes  many  prin- 
ces and  batons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  including  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  two  great  oiders  of  Templars  and  Hospitalers.^ 
Yet  with  all  its  wetdth  and  splendour  and  might,  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  jnore  than  fourscore  years  of  prosperity,  'Al±a, 
in  1187,  two  days  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mattin,  surren- 
dered without  resistance  on  the  approacb  of  Saladin.  The  booty 
was  immense.' 

But  the  possession  of  'Akka,  as  &b  entrance  and  key  of 
E^Tria,  was  too  essential  to  the  Christians,  fi>r  tiiem  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  without  an  ^ort  to 
recover  it.  Near  the  end  of  August,  1189,  king.Guido,  with  a 
force  not  exceeding  tea  thousand  men,  pitched  his  camp  upon 
ibe  hill  Turon  on  the  east  side  of  'Akka.    The  city,  which  in 

*  Baim.  da  Ag.  in  Geita  Dei,  p.  178.        *  Fidcher.  Canu  a  SO.  Alb.  Aq.  9.  27- 
WiDDBD,  L  p.  267  iq.  29.    WUL  Tyr.  10.  26w     WiTken  11.  p. 

*  Fvlelnr.  Gtfn.  o.  80,  **  noUs  yalde    196  sq. 

wbe&manA,  quoniun  inert  ei  pottos  adeo  *  Comp.  Benj.  of  Tad.  I.  63  8q. 

vSSSa,  nt  intra  moania  Mcnra  nave*  qnam  *  See  a  list  of  those  present,  WiH  T^« 

piorimas  sane  cooeipere  Tateai."  16.  1.    Wilken  lU  i.  p.  236.  n. 

'  Fnkber.  Cam.  o.  2a  Albert  Aqnens.  ^  Bohaed.  Vita  Salad,  p.  71.  Geof.  Vini^ 

9. 1&    Wilken  XL  p.  194^  laaf  L  5,  6.    Wilken  HL  a  p.  292. 
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the  mean  time  Saladin  had  taken  tlie  utmost  pains  to  fortify,  was 
immediately  invested ;  while  a  Pisan  fleet  shut  it  in  al^  by 
sea.  Saladin,  who  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Kol'at  esh- 
ShOktf  (Belfort),  hastened  to  the  relief  of  'Akka ;  but  could 
only  hover  upon  the  outddrts  of  the  Christian  host.  The  siege 
continued  with  variable  fortunes ;  until  after  almost  two  years^ 
the  arrival  of  Philip  Augustus,  Idng  of  France,  in  April,  1191, 
and  of  Richard  of  En^knd  in  the  June  following,  with  fresh 
forces,  inspired  the  besiegers  with  new  confidence,  and  filled  the 
besieged  with  despondency.  On  the  12th  of  July,  'Akka  was 
again  delivered  over  to  the  Christians,  with  all  its  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  its  stores  of  arms  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  war  and  merchantmen  lying  in  its  port.' 

The  city  now  remained  for  a  oentuiy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  May, 
1202  ;*  and  became  in  1229  the  chief  seat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  crusaders.'  Along  with 
the  court  followed  also  the  great  orders  of  the  Inughts  ;  and '  Akka 
became  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  8t.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Templars,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The 
former  took  now  the  style  of  Si  John  of  'Akka  ;  which,  in  the 
French  orthograpl^y,  St.  Jean  d^Acre^  became  the  current  appel- 
lation of  the  city  in  the  Europeui  world.*  The  Teutonic  kmghts 
acquired  extensive  lands  and  many  fortresses  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  northeast  of  'Akka  ;  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
cognised at  the  present  day.' 

The  early  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders,  had  long  since  de- 
generated into  what  was  little  more  than  political  and  personal 
amUtion  ;  and  'Akka,  as  the  place  where  the  varying  interests 
of  different  sects,  orders,  and  nations,  were  all  concentrated, 
became  the  scene  of  bitter  strife  and  open  feuds.  Between  the 
Pisans  and  Genoese  in  1192,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Venetians  in  1256,  disputes  ran  so  high  as  to  result  in  bloody 
warfare.'  The  great  orders  of  the  Hospitalers  and  Templars  were 
ever  at  variance ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  enmities  and 
intrigues  existing  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  every  name. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city,  generally,  had  likewise 
acquired  the  imenviable  renown  of  deiJing  more  &vourably  with 
the  Saracens  than  with  tiieir  Christian  brethren ;  of  being 
given  over  to  falsehood  and  wickedness  ;  and  of  habitually  prac- 

*  See  the  bistoxr  of  this  aSego,  and  the    the  old  Gennan*  poem  '*  Frejdank,*  m 
ftoUioritiea,  in  WOken  IV.  pp.  258-^857.        quoted  by  Wi&en,  VI.  p.  516.    Bei^unin 

*  Wilken  VL  p.  6.  of  Todek  ali«ady  wrote  *«np9,  though 
■2?^«aVLp.  615.  ^th  »  wmg  Hebiew  letter;  ABhei^a 
«  The  cnuaden  appear  early  to  have    ^dit  t  p.  68;  Hebw  p.  81. 

oornipted  the  Arabic  form    *Akka   into        »  m^jgy  lExSku  XVl  L  p.  783. 
^dber;  or,  af  writtaofaiFi«iioh,ii0r0.See       •  Wilken.  IV.  p.  478,  m  p.  89S. 
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tunn^  decdty  firand  and  treachery.^  Along  with  all  these  evfls, 
the  iDcrease  of  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  was  enormous. 
The  city  was  the  centre  of  interoourse  between  the  east  and  the 
west ;  wealthy  nobles  fiom  the  other  cities  of  Syria  and  froin 
Europe  took  xtp  here  their  abode ;  merchants  of  all  countries, 
from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  established  themselves  in 
'Akka,  and  filled  their  warehouses  with  the  products  of  eveiy 
clime  ;  and  all  eztemal  circumstances  testifi^i  to  the  activity^ 
the  extent,  and  the  prosperity  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Such  was  'Akka,  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1291,  the  Sul* 
tan  Melek  el-Ashraf,  the  Boa  of  Kal&wdn,  with  an  immense  host 
of  Saracen  warriors,  sat  down  to  invest  it.*  After  various  con- 
flicts and  impetuous  assaults  of  the  honors,  and  a  brave,  but 
not  united  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  the  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  storm  on  tiie  18th  of  lilUy.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  in  great  numbers,  were  treacherously  massacred  ;  the 
place  after  being  given  over  to  plunder,  was  set  on  fire  in  every 
part ;  the  walls,  die  churches,  and  Ihe  strong  palaces,  were  de- 
molidied ;  and  the  whole  city  was  levelled  to  the  ground.*  The 
crusaders  immediately  with^w  from  all  the  other  cities  ;  and 
such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine. 

Fifty  years  later,  Ludolf  von  Suchem  tells  us,  that  the  work 
of  demolition  was  continued  through  many  years ;  and  was  not  so 
complete,  but  that  the  churches,  walls,  towers,  and  palaces,  might 
under  better  fortunes  be  again  restored.  In  his  day,  'Al^  was 
still  empty  and  desolate.  The  place  swarmed  with  doves  and 
partridges.  About  sixty  Saracens  still  lingered,  there,  to  guard 
the  place  and  the  port ;  who  got  their  living  from  these  birds 
and  from  the  culture  of  silk.^ 

Other  travellers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  appear  not  to  have  visited  'Akka ;  and  those  who 
mention  it,  speak  of  it  only  from  hearsay,  or  as  seen  from  the 
vessel  as  they  sailed  bv.'  Sandys,  in  1611,  was  four  days  at 
'Akka  ;  and  speaks  of  tne  remains  as  still  exhibiting  the  utmost 
massiveness  and  strength.*  Only  two  or  three  hundred  inhabi* 
tants  dwelt  among  the  ruins.  There  were  also  Frank  merchants, 
dwelling  in  a  strong  square  cave,  and  fireighting  their  ships  with 

'  WUkga  VI  pi  615.  under  thoM  diven  lecret  poetonui    Ton 

*  WUken  VIL  p^  7dS.  iroold  think  hy  the  rmnei,  that  the  city 

*  Wilken  VIL  pp.  760-7701  nther  oonactad  irhoUy  of  dvnn  coigoyn- 

*  had6l£  de  SooL  e.  86.  ing  CMtlea,  than  any  wy  mixed  with  pii- 

*  So  Breydeuhach  (liSf)  in  Beywh.  p,  Tate  dwelliiut;  ...  the  huge  walU  and 
118;  ZnaUait  (1586)  V.  o.  8j  CotOTiooe  aiches  toned  tOfMie-tnrvjr,  and  lying  like 
(1598)  p.  125.  rooks  upon  the  fonndation.''— Sandys  refen 

*  Sandra^  TraTeb,  pp.  159, 160:  "The  to  no  particular  nun,  except  **a  goodly 
earkaai  ikewa  that  ibB  body  hath  been  temple^  of  the  Hoepitalen  near  the  aovA 
itroiw,  fbrtified  with  bulwarks  and  towers ;  tide  of  the  oi^ ;  pi  16(X 

toeadiwall  aditehyHned  withstone;  and 
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GottoHi  wldoh  giew  abtmdanilj  in  the  eanntrir  adjmuiig.  Eu- 
gene Roger  in  1645,  Doubdan  in  165S,  and  lyArraox  in  1658, 
deecribe  in  L'ke  mannw  the  deeelatibn  of  'Akk»;  and  enter  into 
mare  ^pecifioations.^  Tke  latter  tprnks  of  tfav  place  as  a  Tast 
heap  of  magnificent  miaa,  partly  ooTeiad  by  flie  ea&d  drrren  up 
by  the  winds.'  There  were  many  Jhuge  and  fine  ^vanhis,  which 
once  served  aa  ciateniB  or  aa  m^piiMa ;-.  bat  being  now  loll  of 
atagnant  water,  ihey  added  to  the  nnheaithineaa^  ihA  i^aoe. 
D'Arvieux  speoifiea  the  remains  of  fiver  atrectnres  as  tiien  exist- 
ing, all  of  them  firom  the  tima  of  tin  enisades ;  via.  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the.  Marina  aiaeiuil,  the  hotd  of  the 
Imights  Hospitalers,  the  pakce  of  their  Ghiand  Master,  and  the 
chnieh  of  St  John  connected  with  it*  The  Bmlr,  Fakhr  ed- 
Din,  had  erected  a  laige  and  oonveaient  Khftn ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  had  filled  np  the  port,  aa  in<  the  case  of  Sidon  and 
other  cities.^  In  tins  Khin  the  Flank  merohants  were  now 
lodged ;  and  here,  in  July,  JXArvienx  and  most  of  the  othem 
fell  sick  of  fbver ;  whioh  he  ascribes  to  the  noxions  qualities  of 
the  'atmosphere.' 

For  almost  another  coitury  the  leadii^  to^vellerB  in  Pales- 
tine add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  'Akka ;  as  Nau  in  1674, 
Maundrell  in  1697,  and  Pooocke  in  179^.'  But  about  1749,  a 
new  era  began  for  the  desolated  city.  The  noted  Sheikh  Dhfther 
elo'Omar,  whose  history  has  been  glanced  at  in  a  former  volume 
of  thia  work,'  had  now  taken  possession  of  'AUca.  His  story  is 
told  with  some  fulness  by  Niebuhr,  and  especially  by  Yolney.* 
He  was  master  of  Safed,  Tiberias,  and  aU  Qalilee ;  and  naade 
'  Akka  his  residence ;  professing  to  hold  aH  as  a  fief  fiom  the 
Pasha  of  Sidon,'  yet  maintaining  himself  fbr  many  vewi  as  an  in- 
dependent chie^  against  the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  neighbouring 
Pashas  and  of  his  ownfiunily.  The  walls  am  fi)rtification8  were 
early  bmlt  up  ;^*  the  pc^mlation  greatly  increased ;"  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  praiseworthy ;  '*  and  the  Sheikh  took 

*  Etig.  Roger,  Ia  Tern  Saints,  pp.  44*       *  Muiti  IL  p.  96. 

46L  DmMaii  p.  645  •).    IVAnifliix  B|4-  »  Stephtt  Sdmh  ww  it  *AUn  in  1754. 

noint,  L  p.  869  tq.  Bhlhv  lad  alraa^x  oonpUtod  hb  own 

*  jyArnaajL  ih.  pp.  870,  879.  cud%  on  ibe  ate  of  the  hotel  of  tbe 

*  lyArvfonz  ib.  ppu  878-275.  knigfati  of  St  Jolm;  and  the  wall  cf  tho 

*  I/ArTiaQx  flk  p.  878.  Huriti,  IL  p.  84.  d^  on  the  Ind-iide ;  niii^  Ibr  that  nar- 

*  lyArrlein;  ib.  p.  899.  poae  the  stooet  of  one  of  tiie  old  chnr^Mi. 

*  Nan  Vovage,  5.  a.  19.     Maiaidie&  The  Sheikh  ga^e  dofaiila  letters  to  two  of 
ite   Ifaiob    8ift»  ^Beridee    a    hme  hie  oona,  then  goyeniow  hi  ITberiae  and 


8ift»  **Beridee    a    h»ge    his  sons,  then  gofernots 

KhAn,  in  whieh  the  Fmioh  hOton  have    Safed.    See  Schvds.Leltiiimi  eta  V.  mi. 

taken  vp-  their  foaitefSi  and  a  moeqoe^    181,  187,  887. .  Ptedo^  Sammlnqg.  Tbu 


and  a  few  poor  dottagei^  jon  see  nothing  VIL  pp.  40,  45,  78. 

hero  hat «  vast  and  qMkohmt  ndn.*    Po*  "  Ifindnoesthnaiei/thepopalailiaiiat 

oookelLL  piMsq.  tide  period ;  bat  mebohr  sa^s  that  «*  the 

i  *  See  Vol  IL  p.  SOS  sq.  hooses  are  hsre  higfa,  and  the  plaoiB  popn- 

"  NIebnhr  (1766)  BriseBeedir.  HI  p.  kms;*  ib.  p.  78. 

78sq.  Vohie7(17&)V€7agea85.ToBB.  "  Uaiiti lb. pi 98. 
n.  pw  84  sq. 
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gieat  pains  to  lenve  and  extend  commerce.  In  tlds  he  was 
snccoBirful ;  and  in  Mariti's  time  (1760)^  consuls  from  several 
SoRypean  powers  had  been  established  at  ' Akka.  One  of  the 
principal  exports  was  cotton.^  In  1775,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  Sheildi  was  entrapped  and  slain  by  the  emissaries 
rf  the  Sultan ;  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople.*  He  was 
BQceeeded  by  the  still  more  notorious  Ahmed^  sumamed  e^ 
JemAr  *  the  Butohw/ 

This  remarkable  and  ferocious  personage  was  a  native  of 
Bosnia.  While  still  young,  he  sold  himself  to  a  slave-merchant 
in  Constantinople  ;  uid,  l^ing  purchased  by  'Aly  Bey  in  Egypt, 
he  rose  from  the  humble  lot  of  a  Hemltik  slave,  to  the  post  of 
governor  of  Cairo.*  Volney  rehites,^  that  in  1773,  the  Emir  of 
die  Draaes,  Ytsuf,  placed  Jesz&r,  a  creature  of  the  Turks,  in 
command  at  Beirftt.  He  first  took  possessicm  of  fifty  thousand 
pisatres  belonging  to  the  Emtr ;  and  then  declared,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged no  superior  but  the  Sultan.  Ytbraf  ap^olied  to  the 
Psaba  of  Damascus ;  who  disavowed  Jesssfir,  but  did  not  dis* 
place  him.  Piqued  at  this  neglect,  Ytlsuf  now  made  common 
cause  with  Sheikh  Dh&her  of  'Akka  ;  and,  aided  by  a  Russian 
fleet,  they  made  a  successful  attack  upon  Beirdt.  Jezzftr  was 
compeQed  to  capitulate  ;  he  betook  himself  alone  to  Dhfiher,  and 
followed  him  to  'Akka ;  but  soon  escaped.  On  the  death  of 
Uifllier,  he  was  made  Pasha  of  'Akka  and  Sidon  ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  former  dty ;  and  was  for  some  years  occupied 
in  subduing  and  destroying  the  sons  of  Dhfiher,  and  securing  for 
himself  their  territories.*  In  Yolney's  time,  1785,  his  Pashalik 
embraced  the  whole  country  between  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  and 
CsBsaiea  along  the  coast ;  extending  inland  to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
the  upper  Jordan ;  and  including  idso  Ba'albek.* 

At  this  time  'Akka  had  become  one  of  the  chief  cities  along 
the  coaat.  The  Pasha  had  already  erected  his  splendid  mosk, 
^  covered  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  fine  aqueduct  bringing 
water  across  the  plain  firom  the  northeast,  with  its  noble  foun* 
tainsL  In  aU  these  and  other  works,  Jezzftr  was  his  own  engi- 
neer and  architect ;  himself  directing  and  superintending  their 
progress^  The  fi)rtifications,  though  built  with  great  care,  were 
of  litde  value/  In  like  manner.  Brown  in  1797,  describes  the 
wan  aa  ^'of  very  moderate  strei^th;"  while  the  arbitrary 
caprices  of  Jezz&r  had  injured  commerce  and  agriculture ;  so 
that  his  chief  source  of  revenue  and  wealth  was  now  the  district 

*  Mttiti  ibw  p.  102  aq.  ClAzkeTs  Tmvfla  in  tha  Holy  Laoa,  Loud* 

*llleMirib.ik.76.    Yidner  ib.  p.  120.  iai2,  4ta  e.  18.  pp.  864,  865. 

'  TbcM  pvtiimlan  an  stated  by  Dr  £.  •  Voyage,  n.  p.  112  sq. 

D.  ClaikB  on  the  antfiod^  of  Jenftr  him-  *  Vefaney,  ib.  U.  p.  126. 

aOL    How  fiv  they  aooord  with  exact  *  Voloqr,  ib.  IL  p.  164  aq. 

verity,  b  another  qoettion.      See  E.  D.  *  VcOn^,  ib.  XL  p.  209  aq. 

y<Nu  in.-*9 
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of  Damaficus.  In  1791  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  &c- 
tories  at  'Akka,  Sidon,  and  Beinit ;  and  expelled  the  merchants 
irom  hi»  territories  on  three  days'  notice.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived an  enmity  against  that  nation  ;  which  the  events  of  his 
subsequent  history  did  not  tend  to  allay.  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  'Akka,  when  on  the  20'th 
of  March,  1799,  it  was  invested  by  the  French  army  under 
Bonaparte.  The  English  admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  with  two  ships  of  war  ;  and  had  aided  Jez- 
K&r  hastily  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
an  attack.  A  fleet  of  transports,  bringing  stores  and  heavy 
ordnance  from  Alexandria  for  the  French,  had  been  captured  by 
the  English  ;  and  were  now  turned  against  the  invaders.  A!s 
this  celebrated  siege  is  a  matter  of  recent  history,  we  need  here 
only  remark,  that  after  eight  deadly  assaults,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed  by  Arab  valour  aided  by  English  skill ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  intermediate  victory  of  Mount  Tabor ; 
the  invaders  after  sixty  days  gave  up  the  siege  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  Here  first  waned  the  star 
of  Napoleon's  fortunes.' 

The  fortifications  of  'Akka  were  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
second  rampart  and  ditch  ou  the  land  side.'  Jezzftr  died  in  May, 
1804,  after  an  illness  of  nine  months,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his  rule  as  Pasha.*  His  cruelty 
and  atrocities  bring  vividly  to  mind  the  like  characteristics  of 
the  first  Herod  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  two  such  monsters 
in  human  form  should  die  in  their  beds,  and  not  be  cut  off  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  outrt^ed  subjects.  According  to  Dr 
Clarke,  Jezz&r  was  his  own  ^'  minister,  treasurer,  and  secretary  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  both  judge  and  executioner  in  the  same 
instant."  Of  his  attendants,  "  some  were  without  a  nose ; 
others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye  ;  marked 
men^  as  he  termed  them." '  As  late  as  1815,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  meet  in  the  streets  of  'Akka  men  who  had  been  de- 
prived by  Jezz&r  of  an  eye,  an  ear,  or  part  of  the  nose.*  On 
one  occasion,  he  put  to  death  seven  of  his  wives  with  his  own 
hand.' 

The  successor  of  Jezz&r  was  Ismail ;  and  he  again  afber  a 
few  years  was  succeeded  by  Suleim&n ;  under  whose  peaceM 
rule  the  city  and  district  recovered  their  prosperity.*     Such  is 

'  Brown's  TrftvelB.  a  28.  pp.  866-870.  *  E.  D.  Clarke's  TraTels  in  tbe  BxAf 

*  Thiers  Hist  de  la  R^olution,  X.  pp.  Land,  4ta  p.  862  sq. 

402-410.    Sir  Walter  SooU's  Life  of  N»-  *  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levaot,  IL  p. 

poleon,  L  o.  29.  114. 

'  Marmont,  IH  p.  79.    Lrl>7  and  Man-  ^  Clarke  ib.  p.  868. 

gles,  p.  196.  [60.]  '  Buckingham  ib.  pp.  84,  86. 

4  Buckingham,  Palest  4to.  p.  80. 
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the  general  testimony  of  travellers  at  this  period ;  who,  however, 
differ  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  population.*  In  1820, 
Abdallah  became  Pasha  of  'Akka  ;  but  soon  fell  into  strife  with 
the  Porte  and  the  neighbouring  Pashas ;  and  was  i)esieged  for  nine 
months  in  vain.*  He  at  last  made  his  peace  through  the  me- 
diation of  Muhammed  'Aly  of  Egypt.  In  1829  he  had  become 
jealous  of  this  powerful  neighbour ; '  and  was  making  eveiy 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.*  Nor  were  his  fears  ground- 
less ;  for  on  the  27th  of  November,  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  with 
an  Egyptian  army  sat  down  before  'Akka.  Without  engineers 
to  carry  on  the  siege  in  that  scientific  manner,  which  ensures 
Boccess  within  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  days,  Ibrahim 
occupied  the  time  in  a  fiirious  bombardment.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town  ;  not  a  habitation 
escaped  uninjured ;  and  whole  streets  were  blocked  up  with  half- 
demolished  houses.  Tet  no  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  ;  and 
the  ramparts  remained  with  little  damage,  and  almost  untouched. 
Wearied  at  the  delay  and  loss  of  time,  as  also  at  this  waste  of 
munitions  without  result,  Muhammed  'Aly  sent  to  the  siege  a 
Neapolitan  engineer  who  was  in  Egypt,  named  Boset.  He  set 
on  foot  regular  approaches  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the 
city  was  taken.  Marmont  remarks,  that  the  same  result  would 
probably  have  been  gained  at  the  outset,  had  the  attack  been  at 
first  directed  by  skilfiil  engineers.  As  it  was,  the  siege  continued 
six  months  ;  the  city  having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  27th 
of  May  1832.  It  was  given  over  to  pillage,  and  the  place  was 
left  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.' 

Yet  by  reason  of  that  tenacity  of  habit  or  affection,  with 
which  orientals  cling  to  thei^  hearths  and  homes, '  Akka  speedily, 
though  partially,  recovered  from  its  overthrow ;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications were  renewed  ;  •  the  streets  and  dwellings  reappeared ; 
and  conunerce  once  more  revived.^  But  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1840,  the  city  was  subjected  to  bombaidment  by  the  com- 
Inned  fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  the  explosion  of  ihe  powder  magazine  destroyed 
in  a  moment  more  than  two  thousand  Egyptian  soldiers,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
retired  from  'Akka  during  the  next  night.'     The  houses  and 

*  la  1815,  Turner  nTes  the  popnl&tion        *  O.  RobinBon's  Trarela,  1 1>.  197. 

at  from  mven  to  Hgki  thonsand;  XL  p.  *  See  generally,  Hogg's  Visit  eta  II.  p. 
111.   In  the  eame  year  0.  v.  Rtchter states  159  sq.  Marmont  Voyage  III.  p.  84  eq.^ 
the  mimber  at  15,000 ;  p.  68.   Mr  Connor,  The  Egyptian  bulletin  on  the  occasion,  see 
in  1820,  specifies  10,000;    see   Jowett's  in  Hogg,  I.  pi  158  sq. 
Clir.ReeearcheBp.428.  Bef:f|^ren,inl821,  *  Marmont  ib.  p.   79.     Bowring's  Be- 
again  has  15,000 ;  Reisen  IL  pi  225.  The  port,  p.  2a 
aeoomtt  of  Tomer  is  probably  nearest  the  ^  Bowrinfl^s  Report,  pp.  52,  58. 
truth.  "  NantiealMagazme,  Jan.  184L     WH- 
'  CooTersations-Lexioon  der   Gegenw.  son,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  XL  p.  236.    Dnr- 
1838,  art  Ibrahim  Paaha,  bin's  Observations  in  the  East,  IL  pi  89. 

*  Frokescb,  pp.  146, 147. 
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other  baildingB  of  the  city  suffored  of  course  gr^t  damage  ; 
and  in  1843  many  workmen  were  employed  in  repairing  them, 
as  well  as  the  fortifications^  under  the  direction  of  Tnrkisli 
officers.^  • 

These  effi>rt8  have  been  in  tiie  main  sneeessM  ;  and  'AUca^ 
as  we  saw  it,  bears  few  traces  of  having  been  a  deisolated  dty ; 
at  least  not  more  than  the  other  cities  of  the  comitry,  among 
which  it  is  still  the  strongest.  Yet  among  the  many  derasta- 
tions  and  renovations  whidi  the  place  has  undergone,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  remains  of  edifices  from  the  times  of  thie 
crusades  should  have  become  less  and  less  distinct.  Of  the  five 
structures  of  which  D'Arvieux  speaks,'  a  French  traveller,  De 
Mas  Latrie,  who  in  1845  searched  here  expressly  fer  the  monu^ 
ments  of  the  crusades,  found  only  three ;  viZi  the  church  of  St^ 
Andrew,  of  which,  however,  there  now  remains  only  a  small 
chapel  near  the  sea  ;  the  hotel  ^Hdpital)  of  the  knights  Hos- 
pitfders,  now  the  military  hospital ;  and  the  church  of  St.  John.* 
Many  fbae  relics  of  an  earlier,  and  probably  of  Greek  and  Boman 
antiquity,  are  seen  built  into  tiie  walk  of  public  edifices  and  other 
worlb ;  consisting  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  granite  and  other 
columns,  fragments  of  antique  marble,  masses  of  the  verd  oii^ 
tique  breccia,  and  of  Syenite.  But  the  qilendid  columns  and 
marble  decorations  of  Jezzfir's  mosk,  and  of  his  palace,  were 
brought  by  him  £rom  the  ruins  of  Caosarea.* 

Haifa,  as  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  a  former  volume,  la 
the  Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Boman  writers.'  This  is  ex^ 
pressly  affirmed  by  both  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the 
country ;  the  latter  near  by  at  Ciesarea ;  and  tiie  authoiil^  of 
these  fibthers,  in  such  acaee,  is  too  great  to  be  called  in  question.* 
It  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  &e  Talmudic  writings  under 
both  names/  The  traveller  Saewulf  mentions  it;  as  also  B. 
Benjamin  and  B.  Paichi.*  In  A.  D.  1100,  Tancied  besieged  it, 
and  took  it  by  storm.'  Arabian  writers  also  often  speak  Si  it.^^ 
In  the  times  of  the  crusades,  it  was  sometimes  mistak^i  for  the 
ancient  Forphyreon  ;'^  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
Neby  Ytlnas  between  Bidon  and  Beirftt 

The  present  convent  on  Mount  Cabmxl  is  an  edifice  of  quite 

'  WHnii  lb.  p.  280.  4oni  peiigcaitilnM  lopor  man  pvofiltr  hkhi- 

*  Sm  ftbore,  p.  96.  tern  Cumela^^  Sphe  CKfi)  diottnr.'* 

*  See  his  Letter  in  Azohiret  dei  Mie-        ^  IteUuid,  pp.  699,  819, 1094. 

iioDS  Sdentif.  et  lit  Fevr.  1860^  p.  105.  '  SmwoHS,  Bohn's  edition,  pi  48.  Aibef^ 

Bitter  EMk.  XVI.  L  p.  786.  Be  j.  <^  Tad.  L  p.  64.   H.  pi  429. 

*  Cluke's  Tny^  ib.  pp.  881,  882.  •  Alb.  A^nenai  7.  22>26.  Wilken  ILppi 
»  Strabol6.2.27.  Joft.Ant  iai2.8.  71,72. 

Itin.  Antonini,  p.  149.  Itan.  Hierot.  p.  **  Edxin  par  Jaubert,  L  p.  848.  Sobnl. 

684.    See  VoL  IL  p.  84a  [liL  .194.1  tens  Ind.  in  Vit  Saladin,  ail  Chainka. 

'  Onomart.  art    Japhie:    "Oppodnm,  *'  See  Will.  l>x.  9. 18.  JaadeYitc  p. 

Sycaminum  nomine,  de  Cmaiea  Ptoltmai-  1067. 
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recent  date.  The  site  is  veiy  coiuspicnoiis ;  and  therefore  is 
most  prohably  that  of  the  heathen  altar  where  Yespasian  Bacri- 
fioed,  and  the  priest  foretold  his  future  fortunes.^  The  mountain 
was  earlj  the  resort  of  hermits  dwelling  in  caves  and  grottos ; 
many  of  which  are  stQl  extant.'  This  continued  in  the  time  of 
the  crusades.*  In  A.  D.  1180,  Phocas  speaks  of  the  ruins  of 
what  he  calls  a  large  monastery,  on  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontoiy,  towards  the  sea.*  A  century  later,  when  Brocardus 
wrote,  the  order  of  Carmelites  occupied  the  mountam ;  and 
about  1340,  in  the  time  of  Ludolf  von  Suchem,  they  had  on  it  a 
fine  daustrum  built  in  honour  of  the  yiigin  ;  and  fifteen  daiM- 
tra  in  the  Holy  Land  generally.'  In  the  days  of  Quaresmiusy 
about  1620,  there  existed  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
only  the  ruins  of  a  lai^  church.*  Thirty  or  forty  years  later, 
Doubdan  and  D'Arvieux  both  speak  of  the  massiye  remains  as 
those  of  an  ancient  monastery  ;  which  the  former  refers  to 
Helena,  and  the  other  to  St.  Louis,  king  of  France  ;  and  both 
with  equal  probability/  At  this  time  the  monks  dwelt  in  ex- 
cavated grottos  ;  and  had  also  an  excavated  chapeL  All  this, 
according  to  Mariti,  continued  in  the  same  state  in  1760.'  ^  At 
some  later  time,  a  regular  convent  was  erected  ;  as  to  which  I 
find  no  historical  notice  ;  but  it  was  used  by  the  French  army 
in  1799  as  a  hospital ;  and  was  afterwards  desolated  by  the 
Turks.*  In  1821,  Abdallah,  Pasha  of  'Akka,  totaUy  destroyed 
this  building.**  The  present  structure  has  been  since  erected  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  a  single  monk.  The  histoiy  of  the 
enterprise  is  given  by  Schubert  and  Wilson.'* 

'  Tacit,  mat  2.  78.  Sneton.  Vesp.  &  6.  '  Qnaresmhu^  II.  p.  898.  b. 

'  In  lome  at  these  Soholz  foond  eeily  *  I>(robdaii,  pi  60a    D'Arrienx  Mlm. 

GnA  ittfcripti<niB ;  which,  from  the  form  H  p.  806. 

rf  the  letters,  he  refers  to  the  earlr  cento-  •  Mariti  Voyage.  H.  pp.  126, 180.    Po- 

liesof  tbeOiristiaaen;  Beiie,  pp.  151-  oock^  IL  i.  p.  56. 

154.  *  Toner,  IL  p.  117.    0.  ▼.  Riohter,  p. 

*  Jaa  de  Vitr.  e.  52.  p.  1075.  65.    Wilson,  I.  pi  244. 

*  Phocas  in  L.  Ailat  STmmikte,  p.  45.  '*  Docnment  in  Wilson,  n.  p.  244. 

*  Bioeaidna,  c.  10.  LcMi  de  Snbh.  a  "  Schubert,  UL  p.  210  sq.    Wilson,  IL 
28.  p.248sq.    Eitter  Erdk.  XYI.  L  p.  718  sq. 

Vol.  m.— 1^ 
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Monday^  AprU  19iA.    Having  this  xnoming  succeeded  in  < 

biring  a  horse,  and  our  host  havmg  obtained  for  us  a  Biyu^  < 

rtddy  from  the  Faslia,  we  left  the  gate  of  'Akka  at  10.20,  set- 
ting our  faces  again  towards  Galilee,  and  intending  to  proceed  hj  ^ 
the  route  of  Wady  'Abilln. 

Our  road  for  half  an  hour  was  the  same  by  which  we  bad  ^ 

approached  the  city  on  Saturday.    Here  a  fork  went  off  In  •  ( 

more  southeasterly  direction,  which  we  took.    It  led  us  at  onoe  \ 

into  a  low,  broad,  miry  tract,  which  had  quite  recently  been  a  \ 

wide  marsh  ;  but  was  now  dry  enough  in  most  places  to  sustain  i 

the  horses.    Earlier  in  the  season  this  part  of  the  road  must  be  i 

impassable.  The  path  even  now  was  blind ;  and  we  lost  twesty- 
fire  minutes  in  seeking  for  it,  and  in  waiting  for  our  mukteers ;  i 

who  seemed  e^er  to  have  a  special  £EKtulty  for  taking  the  wrong 
road.  Through  this  low  tract  passes  the  waterwbed  of  Wady 
Sha'ab  or  Hailazdn,  on  its  way  to  unite  with  Ihe  river  Na'mA^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 

Beyond  this  depression  in  the  plain,  we  soon  oame  to  rich 
pastures ;  where  many  cavalry  horses  were  tethered  out  to  graze, 
watched  by  soldiers,  whose  tents  were  near  at  hand.  Large 
numbers  of  camels  were  also  feeding.  In  one  place  the  soldiers 
were  r^ularly  mowing  and  making  hay ;  the  only  lame  that  I 
saw  this  process  in  Pdestine.  The  hay,  when  diy,  was  twisted 
into  ropes  for  easier  transportation.  Then  followed,  neater  the 
motmtains,  fields  covered  with  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley ;  the  latter  in  the  ear.  As  we  rode  along,  a  hill  with 
two  sharp  points  rose  apparently  directly  in  front  of  the  gap^ 
which  comes  from  the  plfun  of  Sfimeh ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  on  which  side  of  it  the  valley  actually  descends.  As  we 
advanced,  however,  we  could  see  the  gap  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  HQ  ;  on  vfhick  ride  also  the  DamaicaB  road  pasflee  np.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  north^n  foot  of  Tell  Klsdn  ;  which  we 
had  seen  at  a  distance  on  Satniday.  Here  was  a  well  or  fonn* 
tam,  with  a  low  hnilding  o^rer  it ;  but  no  water.  Two  men  were 
asleep  on  the  top  ;  one  of  whom^  firom  Tdnirah,  we  engaged  as 
a  goide.  He  proved  to  be  the  best  we  had  yet  found.  We 
re»^ed  the  summit  of  the  Tell  at  12.30  ;  the  muleteers  having 
been  sent  forward  to  await  us  at  Eefr  Menda. 

TeU  Elis6n  stands  in  the  plain,  directly  in  a  range  with  the 
low  spur,  or  line  of  hills,  which  runs  down  west  from  the  rnotm^ 
tains  to  D4mdn«  It  is  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  that  vil- 
lage.^ It  is  high  and  regular  ;  but  has  no  traces  of  any  ruin 
upon  it.  Here  many  vilkges  were  in  sight,  mostly  lying  higher 
or  lower  upon  the  eastern  hiUs.  Nearly  in  the  south  was  Shefit 
'Omar,  on  a  ri(^  ovedooking  the  plain.  It  is  a  market  town, 
now  the  head  of  a  district,  with  streets  of  shops  frequented  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  Here  is  a  large  castle  or  palace, 
built  by  a  son  of  Dh&her  el-'Omar,  but  now  deserted.'  'Abilin 
was  bdTore  us  and  nearer  at  hand,  perched  upon  a  high  and 
sharp  hfll,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  of  the  same  name ; 
also  looking  out  over  the  plain^'  Still  nearer  to  us  were  Tttmrah, 
Buweis,  D&m6n,  and  Birweh ;  as  also  Mi'&r  on  its  higher  moun- 
tain brow.  Kabtd  was  not  here  visible  ;  beinjg  hidden  by  inter^- 
venmg  hills.  In  the  northeast,  alon^  the  huls,  we  could  still 
disting:aish,  among  others,  KtQ'at  Jedin  and  Yerka;  while 
'Amkah,  which  we  had  seen  from  the  road  ftirther  north,  was 
now  concealed.  'Amkah  is  on  the  south  side  of  th^  deep 
Wady,  on  the  north  of  which  is  situated  EcQL'at  Jedln.  The 
name  suggests  the  Beth-efnek  of  Asher,  but  the  position  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  their  identity ;  since  the  latter  is  mentioned  as 
near  the  valley  of  Jiphthah^.j  on  the  border  between  Asher  and 
Zebulun.^ 

In  the  plain,  still  a  mile  or  more  west  of  TeU  Kisdn,  was  another 
omilar  mound  called  Tell  Da'tdc,  said  to  have  remains  upon  it.' 
Here  towards  the  southwest,  perhaps  two  miles  distant  £rom  ti8| 

>  Ttm  Bttne  of  TeU  KSaAn  haf  a  mem-  *  Joih.  19,  27;  ootnpy  ▼.  14d-^BMriiigi 

Uaooe  oaiy  in  Englidi  to  thai  of  the  xiTor  from  TeU  Kisdn  i  'AkkadlO\    KfiTat  Je- 

SMhan.  In  Arabic  the  letten  are  diiferent  din  82^    Texica  89°.    Abu  SinAn  U\ 

{Eanh  tiA  Kophy. .  The  TeU  has  no  eon-  Binreh  48°.    DAmte  87%  If  m.    Wkt 


^lith  the  liTer.  98^    Bnveis  115%  H  m.    TAmrahlSO^ 

'  E.    Sniith,  Ma  Jonrnal,  Apr.  20th,  *Abittn  150\     Shefa  'Omar  172^    TeU 

1644.     Clark^s  Travel^  p.  89&    Hod.  KnidlUiT  288^  Weit  end  of  Carmel  261% 

TwveUer  in  Palest  p.  829.^MentraDed  TeU  Da'dk  271%  1  m.     Bakljeh  880% 

riao  by  B.  Paxohi,  aa  She/aram,  Aiha^B  This  latter  is  a  coimtrj  seat  of  'AbdaUah, 

B«i|^  of  Tod.  IL  p.  428i.  former  Paaha  of  'AU^  in  the  plain  north 

*  Camp.  Pooocke,  IL  Lp,  61.   Lyme's  ci  theislty.            - 

OIBeial  Report,  pi  18.     It  is  mentioned  *  J>k4>ukf  iritii  mSAs^  in  Pooooke  IL  L  p. 

•iioin  a  Jewiahltineniyofthefimrteenth  60. 
Camoly,  p.  26ft. 
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waa  likewise  Tell  Eiirdftnj,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
It  is  large  and  regular ;  and  near  its  base  on  the  north^  is  a 
village  and  the  perennial  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'm&n  ;  with  a 
dam  and  several  mills.  This  stream  is  necessarily  the  river 
Belua  of  antiquity  ;  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discoveiy  of 
the  art  of  malong  ^ass.'  It  runs  about  N.  N.  W.  through  the 
plain ;  and  enters  the  sea  twenty  minutes  south  of  the  gate  of 
'Akka.  According  to  Strabo,  the  sand  fStom  the  mouth  of  this 
river  was  carried  to  Sidon  to  be  melted  for  glass.  Pliny  spei^ 
also  of  a  marsh,  called  Cendeviaj  as  the  source  of  the  Belus.* 
In  this  he  probably  refers  to  the  waters  at  the  base  of  Tell 
Kurd&ny. 

Leaving  Tell  Elsdn  at  12.50  we  came  at  1.10  to  another  low 
rocky  ridge  running  down  into  the  plain.  There  was  a  fork  of 
the  road  going  on  to  TUmrah  on  the  left.  Our  guide,  finding 
that  we  desir^  to  visit  Je£&t,  proposed  to  take  us  thitiier  on  a 
more  direct  route.  We  therefore  took  the  Tdmrah  road,  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  low  ridge ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to 
Bir  TlreL  Here  was  a  well ;  and  a  camel  was  drawing  water 
by  dragging  off  a  long  rope.  On  the  ridge,  just  by  the  weU,  is 
a  ruin;  but  the  present  village  of  .Tireh  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  soutL'  After  five  minutes  we  proceeded  ;  and  at  1.33 
had  Buweis  and  D&mdn  in  a  line  on  our  left ;  the  former  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  latter  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Ttimrah  lies  on  a  low  hiU,  encircled  by  a  vaUey  on  the  south. 
Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  to  the  village,  we  kept  along 
around  it  in  the  valley ;  And  at  1.55  were  opposite  the  village. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  village  was  behind  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

We  now  ascended  gradually,  about  E.  K,  E.  by  a  blind  and 
bad  path,  very  litUe  travelled.  At  2.30  we  came  out  on  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  ;  affording  a  noble  view  of  'Akka  and  its  bay,, 
and  of  Carmel  and  the  pkin.*  Another  ridge  was  before  us, 
beyond  a  broad  shallow  valley,  running  down  southwest  to  Wady 
'Abilin.  On  the  top  of  this  tecond  ridge  at  2.50,  we  came  out 
upon  table  land,  tilled  and  with  fielos  of  grain  ;  with  the 
vulage  of  Kaukab  in  the  southeast,  to  which  we  came  at  3.15. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  Tell  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  table  land, 
with  a  deep  valley  on  the  east  and  south.  The  place  has  an  old 
look ;  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of  antique  remains.    It  has  an 

>  The  cliief  aothoriij  hera  is  Pliny:  *  BeazingB  from  ihe  ridge  at  Btr  Tireh: 
<*Belii8»  vitri  fertiles  arenas  parvo  litori  T&nnh  S.  es"*  E.  Ttreh  &  5^*  £.  i  m. 
miKems**  H.  N.  6.  17 ;  and  more  fUly,  ib.  Rnweia  N.  55°  E.  -j^  m.  Ddmon  N.  S5'  £. 
86.  65  8q.  Comp.  Taeit  Hist  5.  7.  Strabo  TeU  Kt86n  N.  85°  W. 

16.  2.  25.  p.  758.  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  10.  2.—  *  Bcirings  at  2.30,  from  ridge:   TeU 

The  river  was  also  oaUed  Pogida,  Plin.  IQs6n  297°.    TeU  Enzd&Qy  284°.    'AbiUn 

6.  17.  281°.    Shefa  'Omar  283°.    'Akka  808'. 

>  H.  N.  5. 17.  lb.  86. 65.  Eankab  129°. 
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extensiTe  proepeet  towaids  the  weBt,  sontfa/  and  Boutheasti 
Dixectly  east  of  iis,  looking  acsofls  a  basm  and  up  a  short  vallefj 
was  JeSki,  sorroiinded  by  high  hillSi  In  the  southeast,  the 
Wely  on  the  hill  above  Nasareth  was  visible  ;  here  known  as 
Neby  Said,  thou^  called.Neby  Isma'll  at  Nazsretk' 

We  now  descended  into  the  fine  fertilebasin,  MLci  (dive  trees; 
on  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  vSlage.  This  is  strictly  the  head 
of  Wady  ^  AbilSn,  which  sweeps  off  sonth  and  southwest  around 
tbe  high  tract  on  which  Kaukab  stands  ;  and  i^terwuds  runs 
down  northwest  to  the  western  plain.  We  passed  up  a  short 
side  vaHey  coming  down  fiom  the  east ;  having  its  head  at  a 
broad  ridge  which  crosses  from  the  northern  hiU  to  the  higher  hill 
on  the  south,  called  Deidebeh,  and  said  to  have  remains:  upon 
it.  Beyond  the  ridge  another  valley  nms  off  E.  8.  £.  and  very 
soon  sweeps  around  the  southern  baise  of  the  Tell  of  J^lt.  We 
leached  this  latter  place  at  4  o'clock. 

It  is  a  singular  spot  The  hi^h  round  Tell  is  perfectly  reg« 
ular  and  isolated  ;  except  that  it  is  connected  with  the  northern 
hills  by  a  low  ridge  or  neck.  On  the  west  side  of  the  neck  a 
deep  Wady  begins  and  sweeps  around'  its  western  and  southern 
base.  On  the  east  of  the  neck  a  Wady  has  its  head  farther 
north ;  and  runs  down  along  the  eastern  base  to  join  the  fonnerw 
The  united  valley  now  oontimros  for  a  short  distance  south; 
and  then  turning  E.  S.  E.  runs  to  the  Btlttauf.  From  the  Tell, 
looking  west,  one  sees  Kaukab  and  the  high  tract  around  it ;  on 
the  other  nde^  looking  down  the  valley,  is  seen  a  small  strip  of 
tbe  plain  el-Biittauf.*  Otherwise,  the- place  is  wholly  shut  in 
by  mountains  ;  having  on  the  north  a  range  of  high  hills  be^ 
tween  it  and  Sflkhnin  ;  and  on  the  south  the  still  hi^er  ridge 
of  Deidebeh,  between  it  and  the  BCLttauf.  Or,  we  may  regaid 
ihe  broad  ridges  between  8Qkhnin  and  Sjefib  M^oda,  as  here  cleft 
longitudinally  by  these  valleys ;  and  thus  enclosing  Jefitt  withiii 
thcu*  hidden  recesses. 

We  approached  by  the  neck.  On  its  northern  part  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  many  hewn  stones  as  of  houses ;: 
extending  also  somewhat  up  the  slope  of  the  northern  hilL 
The  wh(Se  sur&ce  of  the  top  of  the  Tell  itself  is  flat  naked 
rock  ;  with  two  or  three  ordinary  cisterns  sunk  in  it,  now  used 
for  watering  flocks.  Around,  and  just  below  the  brow  of  the 
Ten,  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  are  many  caverns,  which 
hardly  seemed  all  to  be  artificial ;  though  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  there  were  steps  cut  to  descend  into  them,  perhaps 
either  for  water  or  as  habitations.   Or,  did  some  of  them  perhaps 

*  B«aiiiifli firtim  EaakiO)!  'Akka  807*.        '  Bearings  torn  Jeftt:  Kaukab  271** 
Jeflt9r.    •AllAtl80^  Nebj  Sa*ld  164%    Balneh  114%  el-*Oieir  186% 
See  Vol  n.  p.  888.  [iiL  189.] 
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lead  to  passages  underground  ?  There  is  on  the  Tell  no  trace 
of  any  fortress,  nor  of  dwellings  ;  and  nothing  to  show  that  any 
ever  existed.  We  searched  in  vain  for  any  remains  or  appear- 
ance of  a  wall ;  either  around  the  sununit  of  the  Tell  or  on  the 
sides  lower  down.  Not  a  stone  nor  a  fi-agment  marks  the  Tell 
itself  as  having  been  an  ancient  site. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  irresistible^  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Jotapatay  the  renowned  fortress  of  Galilee ;  which,  under  the 
command  of  Josephus  himself,  so  long  held  out  against  the 
assaults  of  Vespasian  ;  and  where  the  li^torian  was  taken  pris- 
oner after  the  downfall  of  the  place.  ^  The  only  traveller  who  has 
visited  the  spot  in  modem  times,  was  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.' 
It  lies  at  a  distance  firom  all  the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country ; 
a  circumstance  which  readily  accounts  for  its  long  concealment. 

The  minute  description  of  Jotapata  by  Josephus,  would  of 
itself  go  &r  to  establish  the  identity  of  tins  place  ;  even  had 
the  name  been  wholly  lost.  According  to  him,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  precipice,  except  in  one  part  ;  with  deep  and  steep 
valleys  on  all  the  other  sides.  It  was  accessible  only  firom  the 
north  ;  and  here  the  city  extended  out  upon  the  sloping  extrem- 
ity of  the  opposite  mountain.  This  mountain  Josephus  in- 
cluded in  the  wall,  when  he  fortified  the  T^o  ;  that  its  top 
might  not  be  seized  upon  by  the  enemies.  The  city  was  hidden 
on  all  sides  by  other  mountains  ;  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all, 
until  one  came  close  upon  it.*  There  was*  no  fountain  in  the 
place  ;  but  only  cisterns ;  so  that  the  besieged  suffered  for  want 
of  water.^  There  were  also  caverns,  and  subterranean  recesses ; 
in  which  Josephus  and  many  others  hid  themselves  after  the 
place  was  captured.'  No  description  of  the  external  features 
could  be  more  exact  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  the  name.  Belaud  long  ago  remarked,  that  the  Cfopor 
taJta  of  the  Talmudic  writings  was  sufficiently  like  to  Jotapata^ 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same ;  and  that  form  we  may  still  recog- 
nise in  the  modem  Jefdt.^  The  Greeks,  who  in  the  travesty  of 
foreign  names  were  the  French  of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  corrapted  form  as  easier  of  pronunciation.'  The  dis- 
tance of  Qopatata  from  Sepphoris  is  given  by  the  Babbins  at 
three  miles ;'  the  trae  distance  is  between  four  and  five  English 
miles. 

«  Joi.  B.  J.  8.  7.  8-86.  •  Heb.    »nnB^a,  BelAnd   Palwt.  pp. 

*  Zeitaohi:  der  moigeoL  Gc«.  IIL  ppw    S16,  667. 

'^^i  61.  V  Kot  improbably  the  same  fnteichanffs 

'  Joa.  B.  J.  a  7.  7.    The  fortificfttion  and  tnuupotttioin  already  existed  in  the 

of  Jotapata  by  Joaephua  ia  menttonedy  B.  corrapt  dialect  of  Galilee ;   we  find  onoe 

J.  3.  20.  6.  Vit  {  87.  nmi  ^  probably  the  aame  name ;  Belaud 

*  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  7.  12.  p.  868. 

*  Uild.  8.  7.  85,  86.  ib.  8.  8. 1«  ■  Beland,  p.  816. 
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Against  historical  evidence  so  strong^  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  ancient  fortification  on  the  Tell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
comparatively  litfle  weight ;  although  it  is  utterly  unaccount- 
able. We  know  not  what  causes  have  been  at  work  in  later 
ages,  to  remove  such  remains.  The  account  of  Josephus  is  in 
some  respects  doubtless  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical ;  as  where 
he  speab  of  the  sight  fidUng  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  valleys  ; 
his  estimate  of  more  than  ferty  thousand  persons  destroyed 
during  the  siege  of  forty-eight  days  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
own  surrender  to  the  Romans.'  Indeed,  the  thought  stole  over 
my  mind,  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot,  whether  the  historian  had 
not  here  given  himself  up  to  romance,  in  order  to  laud  the  valour 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  Jews,  and  especially  of  himself.  Yet  this 
idea  was  rebutted,  except  as  to  general  exaggeration,  by  the 
minute  and  striking  accordance  of  his  description  with  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  plat;e. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  mention  of  a  valley  JipMhah- 
d^  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  on  the  border  of  Asher ;  that 
is,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  tribes.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  this  name  has  any  affinity  with  the  names  c/oto- 
/Mz^a,  Chpatatay  Je/dt  ?  and  also  whether  we  may  look  for  the 
valley  in  this  neighbourhood  ?  At  first  view,  there  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  little  resemblance  between  the  pure  Hebrew  form 
JiphActh  and  the  later  names  ;  and  yet,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  corrupt  dialect  of  Galilee,  which  often  confounded 
diSerent  gutturcds  and  other  letters,  such  an  affinity  is  not  at 
all  impossible.*  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  probable 
place  a£  the  valley.  The  plain  el-Bdttauf,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
in  Zebulun  ;  and  the  northern  border  of  that  tribe  is  described 
as  miming  apparently  westwards  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el.' 
Again,  the  western  or  southwestern  border  of  Asher  is  said  to 
pass  firom  Carmel  to  Zebulun,  then  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el, 
and  so  to  Cabul.'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  line  of 
hills  between  BOkhnln  and  Kefr  Menda  formed  the  boundary 
betweeu  Asher  and  Zebulun  in  this  part ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  Jiphthah-el  was  no  other  than  the  great  Wady  '  Abilin,  which 
has  its  head  in  those  hills  near  Jefftt.  This  valley,  therefore, 
may  have  given  its  name  to  the  place,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  the 

*  Jot.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  ib.  8.  7.  88»  86.    Theiav.  pp.  252, 557.— The  Galileaii  dia. 
iK  8.  a.  6.  led  confoimded  ako  dififerent   guttoraU 

*  HeK  btt-nnfi*?  *f|,  Joah.  19,  14.  27.     and  letters ;  as  n  and  h ,  9  aod  K ,  eto. 
■  Heb.    nnB'»,*KnnB'Ja,  nfi*n^,  eto.    See  Lightfc  Hot.  Heb.  in  Oppi  fol  L  p^ 

Gr.  -I«rr<tr(r^|  ReUnd  Pal«st.  pp.  816,  232.  Schcettg.  Hot.  Heb.  L  p.  285. 

867  eq.     Ccmpare  the  ancient  Jiurea  and  *  Josh.  19,  14. 

the  modem  Jeialtir  ;  and  for  the  interchange  •  Josh.  19,  26.  27. 
of  Tod  and   Qimd  (*«,  Si)  see  Gesenitu 
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early  fona  Itave  beeome  afterwardfi  thw  vanomdjr  conrapMl  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Gklileans.^ 

If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  the  Beih^ 
tmek  of  Afihw,  wluch  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el,'  caimoi  be  represented  by  the  modem  ^Amkah, 
which  lies  nmch  further  north  near  Wady  Jedtn. 

We  left  the  neck  below  the  Tell  of  Jeffit  at  420 }  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  valley  without  a  path  for  twenty  min-> 
utes.  Here  we  stniek  a  path,  apparently  leading  fiom  Sokhnln 
to  the  Bfittaof.  The  TnUey,  which  thus  fiur  rons  sooth,  here  « 
tarns  B.  65^  E.  and  continues  neady  in  a  sttaigikt  line  to  the 
BQttattf  at  Kftna,  which  was  m  sight.  As  we  passed  down  the 
valley,  tast  quantities  of  wild  fennel  were  growing  all  around, 
filling  the  air  with  its  fiagrance.  There  were  also  rich  tracts  of 
white  clover ;.  some  of  it  nearly  two  ieet  high.  We  reached 
Eftna  at  5  o'clock. 

Kftna,  called  also  Ehirbet  KAna,  is  known  by  these  names 
to  all  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  region  round  about,  both  Ohristiana 
and  Muslims.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  Wady 
emaing  fiom  Jeftt,  just  where  the  latter  enters  the  jdain  el-BOt- 
tauf,  on  the  soathflon  declivity  of  a  projecting  Tdl,  and  over* 
looking  the  plain.*  The  situation  is  fine.  It  was  once  a  con- 
siderable village  of  well  built  houses  now  deserted.  Many  of 
tiie  dwellings  are  in  ruins.  There  are  also  several  ardies, 
belonging  to  modem  houses ;  but  we  could  discover  no  traces  of 
antiquity. — ^In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  thegrounds,  which 
render  it  certain  that  this  village,  and  not  Eefr  Kenna,  waa  the 
Canaa!  the  New  Testament,  where  our  Lord  wrought  his  first 
miracle  m  Galilee ;  and  that  it  was  so  regarded  down  to  the 
begiiming  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 

'  The  ideatkj  of  Jiphihah^  tod  Jeftt    iherafora  can  only  ine«ii  Coma  the  Great 
has  been  before  Boggested ;  bat  merehr  on    But  bad  M.  de  Sinik^  toned  toUs  Arabio 


the  groimd  of  a  ooajectared  affimtj  of  tbe  New  Teatamen^  he  iroold  have  ibiiiid,  not 

aamee ;  KelTs  Conun.  m  Joaoa,  p.  SiS.  onl)r  thai  Oaiiiee  (Takikata)  is  always  ran- 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  768.  dered  bj  d-JelU;  bat  alw  that  Cana  of 

*  Joflh.  19,  27.  OtUOee  (iCayfi  t^  TuMkaime),  wherever  it 
■  Bewi^je  6am  Kinat  Ba'Sneh  112*.  oeean»  is  nuifrniihr  giTen  by,  K4na  ef- 

el*X)ieir  146%  RtomAneh  178%  Khlzbet  JelU;  John  2, 1. 11.  4,  48.  21,  2.    Tha 

RAmah  200*.    These  an  all  on  the  oppo-  other  aignment  asserts^  tiiat  at  the  timeof 

aiteeideoftlwBfittaaf.— •kMeahhadl72%  the  weddings  ^'Jeeat  was  travelling  on 

Nebj.  Sa'id  184*.    Selfi^rieh  202*.  foot  with  his  mother,  hU  disdplM,  and  hie 

*  John  2/1-11.  4,  48.  See  Vol.  IL  p.  oonsint,  from  Nasueth  to  Oapenaun; 
848.  Qii.  p.  20i.>— M.  de  Staahy  takes  und  nobody  can  reasonably  conoeive,  tiia* 
mmd'  against  Ois  KAna  as  lepvssent-  wifh  such  an  olijeot,  under  sooh  dronm- 


lagtfaeanoiettt  Caaa;  and  pronooaoes  in    staaoe*;  he  shoidd  have  made  a  drooit  of 
favonrof  Kefir  XsBna;.  Namtive,  IL  a    aft  least  thirty  EqgUshmiles;^  p.  420.  To 


417  sq.     His  aigoments  are  two.    One  is,  this  it  mav  he  reptiedi  that  the  passage  in 

that  die  Greek  name  Camt  of   Chiiiee  qoestioB  (John  2,  12)  gives  no  intimation 

eoold  never  have  been  expressed  by  KAna  mat  Jesos  went  directly  from  Cana  to  Ca- 

al-Jelil ;  4qm  JM  is  an  a^^ective  mean-  pemanm ;  and  flirther,  that  even  had  he 

big  great  or  ithtetricue;  and  that  phrase  been  thus  on  his  way  fimn  Nasareth  te 
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Leaving  Kftna  at  5^0,  and  crolishig  the  motitli  of  the  valley 
fiom  JeiSt)  we  came  to  a  fountain  or  cistern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiUsy  where  the  flocks  and  herds  were  gathering  for  water  at 
evening.  We  now  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  northern 
hiUs  on  a  course  about  west ;  having  the  glorious  plain  upon  our 
left.  On  our  right  was  the  high  ridge  and  point  of  Deidebeh. 
The  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  plain  has  no  outlet,  being 
shut  in  aa  &e  east  by  hills  ;  so  that  in  winter  it  becomes  a  lake, 
extending  sometimes  as  far  west  as  to  the  road  between  Kdna 
'  and  BOmmtoeh.  On  the  south  of  this  part  of  the  plain  rises 
a  steep  and  almost  isolated  ridge,  dividing  it  from  the  plain  of 
Tu'rftn  and  Kefir  Kenna  beyond.  This  ridge  ends  on  the  west 
not  far  from  Ktimm&neh  ;  and  the  plain  of  Tu'rfin  is  drained 
by  a  Wady  passing  down  through  uneven  ground  into  the  south- 
western part  of  el-Bttttau£  This  latter  again  is  drained  off 
southwest  to  the  great  Wady  Melik. 

We  peached  Kefr  Menda  at  6  o'clock.  Not  finding  our  tent 
and  luggage  as  we  expected,  we  had  nothing  left,  but  to  push  on 
to  Beffdrieh.  After  about  a  quarter  of  the  way,  we  met  the 
muleteers  coming  from  that  place.  They  had  again  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  gone  to  Seff&rieh  unwittingly.  It  was  after  7 
o'clock  before  the  tent  was  pitched,  near  the  Le^rge  well  of  Eefr 
Menda.     We  had  done  a  hard  day's  work. 

Kefr  Menda  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hiDs ;  the  summit  Deidebeh  impending  over  it,  a  little  towards 
the  east.  On  the  west  the  road  to  'Akka  crosses  a  low  swell, 
and  descends  into  Wady  'Abilln  as  it  passes  down  irom  Kaukab. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  are  some  of  the  descendants  of 
DhAher  el-'Omar.*  The  great  well  of  the  village  was  said  to  be 
fourteen  iathoms  in  depth,  besides  seven  fathoms  of  water. 
Around  it  lay  three  ancient  sarcophagi  as  drinking-troughs  ;  one 
of  them  sctdptured  on  the  side  wiQi  rather  elegant  festoons. 
Two  lids  of  sarcophagi  were  also  built  into  or  upon  the  wall  of 
the  reservoir  above  ;  and  near  by  was  a  small  ancient  basin  of 
variegated  limestone.  These  were  all  the  traces  of  antiquity 
that  we  saw  ;  but  they  sufficiently  mark  the  place  as  ancient. 
Van  Egmond  and  Heyman  speak  of  it  in  their  day  as  walled 
and  defended  by  several  small  ferts.' 

From  this  village  there  is  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole 
great  plain  of  el^BQttauf  and  its  environs.     At  the  west  end  of 

Capenuunn,  there  msT4\y  was,  in  the  de-  yisit  the  more  northern  Kana  ?    And  if 

mn  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  a  mo-  not,  do  not  his  remazks  fall  back  npoa 

tire  sufficient  to  Indnoe  him  to  make  the  himself? 

cfacnxt;  which  said  circnit,  moreover,  does        *  Van  E^ond  and  Heyman,  II.  p.  15. 

not  attomit  to  one  hsklf  of  the  alleged  Lond. — Kefr  Menda  is  also  mentiooed  in 

Ihirly  miles.    M.  de  Sanlcy  expresses  great  the  Jewish  Itineraries  after  the  crusades ; 


ngret  aod  some  oomplidnt  (pp.  420,  4211    Carmoly,  pp.  255,  888,  455, 
tfast  I  did  not  Tisit  Kefir  Kenna.    Did  he 
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the  plain  and  oyerlooldng  the  whole,  is  a  laige  Tell,  called  el- 
Bedawiyeh.  Nearly  south  of  us  was  SeffCUrieh  with  its  ancient 
tower ;  and  beyond  it,  the  Wely  Neby  Sa'id  above  Nazareth. 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  plain  were  the  villages  Ba'ineh 
el-'Ozeir,  Bummfineh,  and  Ehirbet  Btlmeh.  In  Bummtoeh  we 
have,  in  all  probability,  the  Bimmon  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.^ 
Btlmeh  is  on  a  low  Tell  further  west ;  and  may  well  represent 
the  Suma  of  Josephus,  mentioned  in  his  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jotapata.'  Whether  the  Bumtzh  once  named  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  same,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.' 

Tuesday^  April  20th.  We  set  off  from  Kefr  Menda  at  8.15, 
for  SefiFillrieh,  without  a  guide,  along  the  beautiful  plain.  The 
fields  were  every  where  cohered  with  a  low  wild  plant,  with  large 
serrated  leaves  ;  which  the  Arabs  called  'Aktlb.  At  8.40,  Tell 
Bedawiyeh  was  close  on  our  right ;  having  at  its  foot  a  mined 
Kh&n  of  the  same  name,  and  a  well.  Here  comes  in  the  road 
£rom  'Akka  to  Seffdrieh  by  way  of  'AbilSn  ;  and  the  J^h&n  was 
doubtless  erected  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  and  caravans  pasfr* 
ing  from  'Akka  to  Tiberias  or  to  the  bridge  of  the  Jordan  below 
the  lake.  This  Tell  is  mentioned  by  Pooocke  ;  who  speaks  of  a 
village  on  the  summit,  which  we  did  not  notice.^  Just  bey<Mid 
the  Eh&n  we  crossed  the  water-bed  of  the  plain,  with  small 
pools  of  water.  It  is  here  called  Wady  Bedawiyeh,  and  passes 
down  southwest  as  a  not  wide  plain  between  low  ranges  of  hiUs  ; 
those  on  the  right  of  the  Wady  being  covered  with  olive  trees, 
and  those  on  the  left  with  oaks.  Further  down,  it  is  called 
Wady  EhOUadiyeh  from  another  Tell ;  and  runs  to  Wady 
Melik. — In  the  plain,  above  the  Kh&n,  it  receives  the  Wady 
coming  from  TCLr'&n,  which  passes  down  west  of  the  intervening 
ridge,  through  the  hiUs  between  Sefftlrieh  and  BOmmane^ 
As  the  water-^ed  in  el-BOttauf  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  Kefr 
Menda  and  BQmm&neh,  it  follows,  that  the  head  of  Wady 
Melik,  by  which  all  this  district  is  drained,  is  strictly  above 
Tilr'&n,  not  &r  from  Ltlbieh. 

At  9.5  there  was  a  fork  of  the  roads  ;  one  leading  direct  to 
Seffdrieh,  and  the  other  lying  more  to  the  right  along  a  valley 
towards  Bethlehem.  Here  we  waited  five  minutes  for  die  mules 
to  come  up. 

We  now  took  leave  of  this  noble  and  extensive  plain  ;  which 
of  old  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.'  It 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  ^' great  plain''  called 

'  Joah.  19, 18.  1  Chr.  e,  77  [621.  Sm  •  2  K  28,  86. 

V6L  n.  p  840.  [lit  196.1  *  Pococke,  XL  i.  p.  61.     The  weD  it 

*  Gr.  *p0vfii,  Joe.  B.  J.  8.  7.  21.  Rttter  slso  spoken  of  by  Van  Egmond  and  Hey- 

Erdk.  XVI.  L  p.  760.— It  is  mentioned  man,  II.  p.  15.  Lond. 

also  in  the  Jewisn  lUneraries ;  Carmoly,  pp.  *  R&mmaneh,  tbe  Rinmum  (or  Jitmman) 

186,  888,  454.  of  Zebuluu,  is  in  this  plain.  Josh.  19,  13, 
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AsoehiSy  spoken  of  in  this  region  by  Joe^plinB  ;  so  named  from 
a  city  AsochiSf  where  the  Jewish  leader  for  a  time  had  his  resi- 
dence.^ Bat  in  respect  to  the  dty  Asochis,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear.  The  only  data  for  judging  as  to  its  position  are,  first,  the 
obvious  presumption  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  plain  which  bore 
its  name  ;  and  then  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  apparently  on 
tlM  direct  road  between  Sepphorisand  Gabara.*  Both  these 
data  point  very  decisively  either  to  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  or  to  Kefr 
Menda.  Each  of  these  places  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  might  well  give  name  to 
it ;  and  eadi  lies  directly  on  the  way  between  Seff&neh  and  Kd- 
barah.  But  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh  has  no  appearance,  so  &r  as  we 
saw.  of  being  an  ancient  site ;'  while  Kefr  Menda  is  doubtless 
ancient,  and  has  been  a  strong  place.  Could  we  certainly  as- 
flome,  that  the  term  Ke/r  does  not  imply  an  ancient  name ; 
or  that  the  place  might  once  have  borne  two  names ;  the  bal- 
ance ot  probability,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  yet  known,  would 
seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Kefir  Menda 
and  the  ancient  'Asochis.^ 

We  followed  the  Seffdrieh  road ;  and,  soon  crossing  a  low 
ridge,  descended  into  a  valley  coming  down  from  the  right.  We 
#ere  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Sefiftirieh  is  situated. 
Here  were  fragments  of  columns  and  sculptured  entablatures 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  fields  along  the  road  ;  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rocks.  At  9.30  we  reached  the 
village,  a  coUection  of  mean  and  miserable  houses,  lying  on  the 
soathwest  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  below  the  ancient  tower 
that  crowns  the  summit.  In  Ihe  open  place,  as  we  rode  up,  lay 
a  large  double  column  ;  which  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
early  cathedral  Just  east  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic 
ehuroh,  often  mentioned  by  travellers  as  marking  the  house  of 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  reputed  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
high  aich  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  side 
aides,  are  still  standing  ;   but  the  eastern  end  appears  to  have 

'  Jos.  Vii.  41,  ti(ya  vcMok,  ir  f  ttiirpi-  trayelleray  to  examine  this  Tell  more  par- 

0m*  *A«ri«x^'  i&riw  6pof»a  rolr^.    Comp.  ticnlarly,  in  reference  to  this  yery  qnes- 

H  45,  68.  B.  J.  1.  4.  2.     Ant.  IS.  12.  4.  tion. 

— ^The  phrase  lUyu,  wMow  in  Josepbna  is  *  Gr.  'A^wx^'*-  *^(^h    'A<r«x4,  the 

vaaallj  applied  to  the  great  plain  of  Els-  latter  in  a  few  manuscripts ;  Ecland  Pa- 


dxarioD ;  as  Ant  5.  1.  22.   ib.  8.  2.  8.  etc.  Isest  p.  605.     Snidas  has  a  form  "As^wfX'f t 

Bat  here  the  context  definitely  limits  it  to  which  Reland  regards  as  a  mere  error ;  p. 

el-BfittaDf;  and  Joeephns  himself  likewise  606.    Bat  £.  6.  Schults  adopta  it,  and 

employs  the  same  epithet  (ti4ya  w€9top)  in  compares  with  it  the  name  el-'Ozeir;  and 

speaking  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  around  thus  assumes  the  identity  of  that  village 

Jeridio ;  B.  J.  4.  8.  2.  Zeitschr.  d.  morg.  with  Asocfais.    This  is  rightly  rejected  by 

Oesell,  in  p.  69.  Gross ;  and  is  bat  one  of  the  many  in- 

'  The  Jewish  legates  went  from  Seppho-  stances  of  haste  and  rashness  exhibited  by 

ris  to  Aflochis,   and  thence  to  Gabara;  Scbultz,   in    his    comparison  of    names; 

JoflL  YH.  §  45.  Zeitschr.  d.  moxg.  Gea  HI  pp.  52,  62. 

'  It  will  be  worth  the  attention  of  fotare 
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been  wholly  destroyed  ;  and  id  now  built  up  by  a  common  modr 
ern  wall,  like  those  of  the  houses  around.^ 

The  tower  or  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  ancient 
date.  It  is  a  square  of  about  fifteen  paces  (say  50  feet),  on.^each 
side.  The  lower  courses  of  stones  all  around  it  are  regularly 
bevelled  ;  and  most  of  them  are  dressed  smooth*  One  stone  on 
the  east  side  is  six  feet  long  ^y  three  high  ;  and  theise  are  others 
nearly  as  large  upon  the  south  side.  Here,  on  the  south  side, 
the  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  most  extensive ;  and  yet  the 
fiagment  of  a  column  is  built  in  crosswise  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall.  On  the  south,  too,  is  a  later  portal,  with  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  comers  of  the  tower,  for  several  courses  at  the  bottom^ 
are  square ;  but  higher  up  are  rounded  ofL 

The  historical  notices  of  Se£PClrieh,  once  the  strongest  place 
of  all  Galilee,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume ;  and  I  jdeem 
it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  here.* 

We  could  here  look  out  over  the  plain  of  Tu'r&n  and  Kefr 
Kenna  ;  and  could  see  the  course  of  the  Wady  by  which  it  ia 
drained  into  el-BQttau£  The  whole  tract  inunediately  around 
Beffiirieh  appears  to  be  drained  off  in  the  same  diredion.' 

We  did  not  visit  the  great  fountain  of  SefiP&rieh,  about 
half  an  hour  distant  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  and  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  crusades/  The  people  of  the  viUage  get 
their  supply  of  water  from  it ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  drive 
eight  pairs  of  millstones  within  a  short  distance.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  pass  that  way. 

We  left  Sefftrieh  at  9.55  ;  taking  with  us  a  guide,  who  did 
not  '^  saddle ''  his  ass,  but  rode  his  beast  without  a.  saddle.  We 
passed  down  the  hill  southwest ;  and  then  pursued  a  general 
course  of  8.  80°  W.  At  10.30  we  crossed  Wady  Seffftrieh, 
coming  from  the  great  fountain  on  our  left,  and  here  forming  a 
fine  b^in  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it.  The  valley  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  B.  W.  and  we  followed  along  its  left  side  for 
fifteen  minutes;  when  it  turx^  W.  N.  W.  the  stream^  stilL 
flowing  in  it.  We  stiU  kept  along  it.  among  fine  fields  of  grain 
till  11  o'clock  ;  and  then  began  to  diverge  pom  it,  rising  sJong 
the  low  rocky  slope  on  our  left.  This  was  covered  with  shrubs 
of  oak  and  many*  fine  oak  trees,  with  rich  pasturage  among 
them ;  and  such  was  the  character  of  other  hills  and  the  rolling 
region  round  about.    At  11.15,  being  still  near  the  brow  of  the 

'  Manndrell,  Apr.  20tlL  Pooocke.  IL  i.  *  See  VoL  EL  p.  844  sq.  [ill  201  iq.] 

p.  62.    Hasselquist,  Beiae  p.  177.  Clarke'B  '  Bearings  from  SefiP&rieh :  Kefir  Manda 

Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  4to.  p.  407  aq.  849^     Kliirbet  R&meh  23^    K&mm4ifteh 

To  judge  firom  hia  description,  Pr  Clarke  42^  Kar6n  HattSn  7S^  Tell  el-Bedawlyeh 

must  have  looked  at  these  ruins  with  san-  885°. 

oer  eyes.    See  also  above,  VoL  11.  p.  846.  *  See  Vol,  XL  p.  845.  pi.  202.] 
[iii.  203.] 
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vaU^  below,  we  were  opposite  the  valley  or  narrow  plain  coming 
from  Tell  el-Bedawiyeh.  That  Tell  was  in  sight ;  as  also  Tell 
el-Khnlladlyeh  in  the  Wady,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  us. 
That  yalley  is  here  called  Wady  KhulladlyeL  It  nnites  with 
Wady  Befftirieh  ;  and  &rther  down  the  nnited  valley  takes  the 
name  of  Wady  Melik.  The  village  of  el-Mnsheirefeh,  appar- 
ently sarronnded  by  a  wall,  was  not  &r  distant  on  a  hiU  south 
of  the  Wady.« 

We  now  proceeded  across  the  rolling  tract,  covered  with 
oaks  and  fine  pasturage  ;  and  came  at  11.45  to  Beit  Lahm,  the 
BeiKUhem  of  Zebulun.*  It  is  a  very  miserable  village  ;  we  saw 
none  more  so  in  all  the  country.  We  could  find  no  trace  of 
antiqxdty,  except  the  name.  This  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture ; 
is  simply  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  and  has  ever  since  been  foigotten.  The  French  in  their 
surrey  in  1799  overlooked  the  place ;  and,  although  travellers 
have  often  pa£»ed  near  it,  none  has  noticed  it,  except  B.  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  1845.* 

We  here  came  in  view  of  the  two  villages  Semmtlnieh  and 
Jeb&tha,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  former  journey ;  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Simonias  and  Gabatha* 

Leaving  Bethlehem  at  12  o'clock,  we  came  at  12.40  to  Jeida, 
also  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces  of  antiquity.  It  lies 
upon  a  low  swell  running  out  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  sinking  gradually  to  the  level  of  ibe  latter.  It  is  on  the 
route  between  Haifa  and  Nazareth ;  and  has  therefore  sometimes 
been  mentioned  by  travellers.*  We  halted  here  for  lunch  ; 
though  we  found  no  shade.  Meantime  a  train  of  baggage- 
animals,  with  the  baggage  of  a  party  of  French  travellers, 
coming  from  Haifa,  passed  up  the  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the 
vaisge.* 

We  set  off  again  at  1.35  for  Tell  Shemmfim  in  the  great  plain, 
lyin^  nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  Lejjtin.  As  we  advanced, 
we  mund  the  plain  ploughed  in  some  parts,  with  much  fine  pas- 
turage ;  but  flie  greater  portion  was  lying  waste.  The  soil  here 
was  a  red  sandy  loam,  like  that  of  el-Bdttauf.    We  came  at 

*  Besnogs  at  11.45 :  Ten  el-Bedawfiyeh  *  E.  g.  by  Sdrabert  m.  n.  204. 

41*.    Tellel-KhfilladiyeliST^lim.    el-  *  Beajrings  at  Jeida:    Slieikh  Bnreik 

liHhdrdeh  K.  76^  W.  1  m.  270^    Tfib'ib  801*.    Kfiflkiia  817%    Urn 

"  JodL  19, 16.  el-'Amad   9\      Them  four  are  on  tiie 

'  Deacript.  of  Palest  Philad.  1850,  p.  hill  or  swell  beyond  the  western  valley.^ 

172.— Beanngs  at  Beit-Lahm :  Sefflhieli  Zebdeh  89''-    SemmAnieh  96%    Jeb&tha 

SO*.    Semm&ieh  150%    Khnneifis  158%  181%    Beit  Lahm  80%    Khnn^fis  185% 

Jebltfaa  161%  Zebdeh  178%    Jeida  211%  Hxueidil  117%    TeU  eeh-Shemmftm  208% 

Slieikh  Bnreik  240%    TeU  Eaim5n  227%  Tefi  el-MatseUim  179%  TeU  Kaimdn  287% 

Vm  el-*AAad  264%— The  people  of  Beth-  Tell  el-Eftsis  254%  TeU  eth-Th5reh  185% 


I  said  there  were  no  colnmns  at  Um    These  five  Tells  ere  in,  or  connected  with 
fll-'Amed.  the  great  plain. 

«  SeeVoL  IL  p.  844.  pit  201.] 
T0L.IIL— 10* 
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2.30  to  Tell  esh-Shemmfim,  a  hamlet  npon  a  bw  Tell  in  the 
plain,  about  one  third  across  in  the  direction  we  were  travelling. 
There  is  no  other  village  in  the  vicinity.  We  encamped  here 
thus  early,  because  there  is  no  inhabited  village  at  or  near  liejjilLn) 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in  security.  The  people  here 
probably  have  little  to  do  with  passing  travellexs.  We  had  beea 
encamped  just  outside  of  the  village  for  half  an  hour,  before  they 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  our  arrival.  First  came  some  of  the 
boys ;  then  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  with  a  general  bark  ; 
and  afterwards  women  and  children,— all  to  stare  at  u&  The 
people  were  civil ;  and  said  they  came  hither  from  Hanr&n. 
Although  the  village  is  so  small,  yet  its  tax  was  said  to  be  farmed 
by  a.man  in  Nazareth  for  10,000  piastres.  The  men  drawn  as  sol- 
diers here,  as  in  most  of  the  villages  along  our  way,  were  said 
to  have  fled.  The  soil  around  this  hamlet  is  black  loam,  and  so 
in  some  other  parts ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soU  of  a  reddish  hue.^ 

We  were  here  opposite  the  middle  of  Carmel ;  or  rather 
opposite  to  a  spot  somewhat  north  of  the  middle  ;  Tell  Eaimon 
being  almost  directly  west  of  us.  The  course  of  the  mountain 
is  about  from  S.  8.  E.  to  N.  N.  W.  The  river  MukQtta' 
(Kishon)  reaches  its  base  not  iar  north  of  Tell  Kaimon ;  and 
then  the  valley  of  that  stream  continues  along  between  the 
mountain  and  the  low  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  plain  of  'Akka. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain,  and  fdong  its  eastern 
base,  comes  down  a  narrower,  valley,  Wady  el-Milh,  w:hich  B&p^ 
arates  Carmel  from  the  lower  rounded  hills,  that  stretch  off 
southeast  as  fiir  as  to  Lejjtln.  Up  this  valley  Ues  the  road  fiK>m 
'Akka  to  Bamleh,  on  the  east  of  Gannel ;  it  is  the  proper  east- 
ern pass  of  Carmel,  and  by  it  the  French  army  approached  in 
1799.  The  pass  at  LejjQn  lies  merely  through  the  mils  ;.  it  has 
no  oonnection  with  Carmel,  and  nowhere  approaches  that  moun- 
tain. The  road  through  Wady  el-Milh  runs  near  IJm  ez-Zenfit 
and  SQbbarin ;  another  branch  lies  further  e^t.  Carmel  was 
here  before  us  in  all  its  beauty  ;  sprinkled  over  with  noble  .oaks, 
and  rich  in  pasturage.  The  southeastern  hills,  on  the  contrary, 
were  naked,  though  now  green;  presenting  in  their  appearance 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  mountain. 

.Teu  Eaimdn  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Wady  el-Milh,  at  its 
mouth  as  it  enters  the  plain  ;  and  is  the  northwestern  termina- 
tion of  the  hilk  which  stretch  off  southeast.  The  position  is. 
conspicuous  and  important ;  commanding  the  main  pass  from 
the  western  portion  of  Esdraelon  to  the  more  southern  plain. 

>  Bearings  from  TeU  Shemm&m :  Eba-  Tell  Kaixn^n  267^  Tell  Eftsts  296\  Shaikh 
neifis  102^  Jebltha  89^  Diiliy  lir.  TeU  Bureik  330^  TaV6ii  846^  K&ak«s  SftT. 
etb-Thdrah  168".  Tell  el-MutBellim  168% 
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The  name  refers  ns  at  once  to  the  Cdmmona  of  Eusehins  and 
Oim4ma  of  Jerome,  situated  hi  the  great  plain,  six  Boman  mfles 
north  of  Legk>,.on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.^'  This  is  precisely  the 
position  of  Tell  Kaimdn.  But  a  fnrth^  question  arises,  whether 
this  may  not  be  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  city  ?  The  inquiry 
wag  started  by  my  companion  when  passing  near  the  Tell  in 
1844,  whether  this  Tell  may  not  represent  the  ancient  Jehneam 
of  Garmel  ?  There  dwelt  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  ;  and 
bdfore  il  was  a  river,  which  could  well  be  no  other  than  the- 
Kishon.'  The  same  was  also  a  Levitical  city;  and  is  further 
mentioned^  as  on  the  west  of  the  great  plain.'  The  position  is 
sufficiently  important  for  the  site  of  a  kingly  city  ;  and,  although 
at  ^first  view,  there  seems  little  affinity  between  the  names 
JoJtneam  and  Kaimdn^  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the 
latter  may  well  be  a  corruption  from  the  former.^  I  cannot 
theapefi>re  help  regarding  the  site  of  Jokneam  as  identified ; 
and  that  with  as-  much  probability  as  can  be  expected  in  simi- 
lar casea' 

Wednesday^  April  2lgt. — ^In  April  1844,  my  companion,  in 
oroBdng  over  £rom  Tell  Eaim6n  to  Bheikh  Bureik,  had  found 
the  ford  of  the  MukQtta'  so  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
There  was  therefore  reason  to  fear,  that  we  might  find  difficulty 
in  (posting  tiie  same  stream  to  day.  The  men  of  the  village 
sud  the  ford  csa  this  route  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  we  took  with 
us  a  guide  on  horseback,  to  lead  us  to  the  right  spot. 

We  left  Tell  Shemmfim  at  7  o'clock  ;  and  had  immediately 
ix>  cross  a  small  channel  with  water  and  deep  mud,  coming  from 
the  north.  Twelve  minutes  later  there  was  another  like  channel 
nearly  dry,  >caming  firom  the  northeast.  Tabor  came  soon  into 
view  }  and  at  7*26  we  passed  close  to  Tell  eth-Thdrah  on  the 
left  hand.  Jt  is  a  low  isolated  mound  ;  with  marshes  and  several 
smaU^  ponds  of  water  near  it.  At  7.40  we  stopped  for  five 
mnntes,  and  took  bearings.^     Only  portions  of  the  plain  were 

|Ononitot.  art.  Camon,  Gr.  Kafi/iMyd.        and  'UKfxadi^,  also  B^^fj;  ,  *UKKoyJ^  are 

!^*^o?'o?*    ^^'^^'m    ,o      t     XI..  reproscnted  by  tlie  present  Arabic  ^atm^ 

•  OoA.  21,  «4.  IK.  4,  12.  In  this  The  Forfof  4e  Hebww  «  dropped,  as  in 
last  passage  the  Heb.  u  D^Ojs;  Johmeam  ;  Zer^  for  Jmed  ;  the  tenadoas  guttoral 
bat  the  reference  to  its  position,  as  on  the  JS^ovh  is  retiuned ;  while  the  Ai/in  may 
oppooCe  end  of  the  groat  plain  from  Beth-  well  have  disappeared  through  the  medinm 
sheaa,  ia  so  obrions^  that  the  English  trana-  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  which  confounded 
leton  have  not  scrupled  to  write  it  Joh-  AUph,  HetK,  taadA^n;  6ee  lightfoot  Opp. 
neam  m  their  text  fol  L  p.  232. 

*  Hebi  D99p^;  for  which  DTS{9^  IK.  *  Eusebins  and  Jerome  refbr  to  Jokneam 
4^  IS^ii  probalhr  a  later  eormptiQn.  For  Bimply  as  a  city  of  the  Old  Testament  near 
tSese  torma  we  mod  in  Sept.  Josh.  12,  22  Carmel ;  its  name  and  site  were  then  un- 
*t€K6fi  Yat.  'UKord/i  Alex.  19,  11  'Ic«^  known.  Onomast  art  Jethonam,  Gr. 
Tat  Ico^M  Alex.    21,  84  'Elrl>4^  Alex.  *1*kkoAiiu 

1  K.  4, 12  *UKfuid9  Alex.  marg.  Jecmaan  *  Bearings  at  7.40:  Khunetfis  TB**,  Sem- 
Volg.  Ensebios  has  also  ^UnKOfiifju  mAnieh  Sp.  ^Aln  el-Beida,  a  snkaH  TeU 
AmoDg  these  varioas  ooirc^ons^  *Icir^    on  the  north  tide  of  the  plain,  42*.    TeU 
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nnder  tillage  ;  and  these  were  covered  with  the  richest  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  rest  was  mainly  left  to  ran  to  waste, 
producing  for  the  most  part  only  rank  weeds  ;  which  die  aad 
decay,  and  thns  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  some  places 
there  was  white  clover  nearly  or  quite  two  feet  high. 

At  7.50  we  reached  the  river  Mukatta',  winding  through  the 
plain  in  a  deep  and  tolerably  wide  channel,  sunk  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  indeed  noHiing  more  than 
a  deep  gully  worn  in  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  torr»t.  The 
stream  was  not  large  ;  the  water  scarcely  reaching  the  fetlocks 
of  our  horses.  It  was  just  here  limpid,  and  flowing  over  a  bed 
of  fine  gravel ;  but  a  little  further  above  there  were  standing 
pools  and  mud.  The  gravel  here,  the  guide  said,  was  (»Iy  a  few" 
mches  in  thickness  ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  could 
not  be  crossed  at  this  spot.  We  had  been  told  at  Tell  3iem* 
m&m,  that  the  horses  would  sink  perhaps  up  to  their  bellies  ; 
and  we  now  rejoiced  greatly  at  our  easy  passage. 

The  plain  continued  of  the  same  general  character  on  the 
south  of  the  stream.  At  a  distance  on  our  right  we  could  see 
the  tents  of  nomadic  Arabs,  and  the  men  ploughing  in  the 
fields.  The  Arabs  Turkm&n  are  permitted  to  encamp  hero, 
and  pasture  their  flocks  and  till  the  ground ;  but  only  on  the 
south  of  the  MukCLtta'.  Here  also  were  occasional  fountains, 
forming  small  ponds  and  marshes.  At  8.15  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  of  water  coming  from  the  southwest ;  and  three  minutes 
later  there  was  another  similar  channel,  now  dry,  ccaning  firom 
the  south ;  these  have  their  sources  doubtless  at  some  of  the  many 
fountains  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  hills.  In  a  depression 
of  rich  black  mould  we  passed  quite  a  huge  field  of  onions ; 
which  a  man  was  watching*  As  we  advanced,  the  plain  rose 
gradually  and  gently  towards  the  southern  hills.  At  8.50  we 
reached  el-Mensy,  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from  Hai&  to 
N&bulus,  which  passes  along  near  the  lulls.  Here  was  a  cem&* 
tery ;  and  just  by  a  pretty  fountain  on  the  left,  fix)m  which  a 
rill  went  off  into  the  plain. 

Tell  el-Mutsellim  was  now  just  before  us  on  the  right ;  and 
turning  off  to  it,  we  reached  the  top  at  9  o'clock.  The  line  of 
hills,  which  beginning  at  Carmel  thus  far  sUrts  the  plain,  here 
makes  an  offset  towards  the  southwest ;  and  then  runs  on  again 
as  a  tract  of  lower  hills,  to  Jenin  or  beyond.  In  front  of  this 
offset  a  low  ridge  extends  out  for  some  distance,  leaving  a  nook 
behind  it,  in  miich  are  the  remains  of  Lejjiln.  This  ridgs  is 
merely  the  projecting  southeast  comer  of  the  line  of  hiUs.   In  front 

edi-ShemniAiii  841^  Tell  el-MntMl-  rains  on  the  loatihwese  aide  of  the  pUn  s 
lim  178^  Vm  ez-Zenftt,  on  a  sonihem  el-Ktreh  278\  Aba  Znieili  a60^  EjoMidk 
■par  of  Cmnel,  275\— The  fQUowing  are    226%    el-Men^  178% 
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of  it,  naar  its  termination  stands  Tell  el-MutseUiin.  This  Tell 
is  quite  regular  in  its  form  ;  with  a  flat  summit,  containing  four 
or  five  acres,  now  covered  with  a  fine  crop  of  wheat.  On  its 
northwest  quarter  are  two  fountains. 

The  prospect  from  the  Tell  is  a  noble  one  ;  embracmg  the 
whole  of  the  glorious  plain  ;  thatf  which  there  is  not  a  richer 
upon  earth.  It  was  now  extensively  covered  with  fields  of' 
grain ;  with  many  tracts  of  grass,  like  meadows ;  but.  still,  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  overrun  with  weeds.  Zer'ln  (Jezreel)  was 
distiactly  in  view,  bearing  B.  74^  E.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  IksU,  we  could  perceive,  that  a  low  swell  runs  through  the 
plain  in.  that  direction  ;  through  which  the  Mtikutta'  and  all  the 
waters  running  to  it  must  find  a  channel ;  while  it  would  seem 
to  fi>nn  the  water-shed  near  Ftileh,  to  turn  the  waters  in  that 
neighbourhood  towards  the  valley  of  Jesreel  and  the  Jordan. 
Nearly  in  the  south,  a  little  village,  Zelafeh,  was  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant ;  and  also,  more  to  the  left,  the  Tell  on  the 
southeast  side  of  which  stands  Ta'annuk,  the  Taanach  of  Scrip- 
ture. As  we  stood  upon  the  noble  Tell,  with  the  wide  plain 
and  Taanach  thus  before  us,  we  could  not  but  feel,  that  here 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
^'in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.'"'  A  city  situated 
either  on  the  Tell,  or  on  the  ridge  behind  it,  would  naturally 
give  its  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  arid  waters  ;  as  we  know 
waa  the  case  with  Megiddo  and  Legia* 

The  Tell  would  indeed  present  a  splendid  site  for  a  city ; 
but  there  is  no  trace,  of  any  kind,  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood 
there,     L^o,  as  we  shall  see,  was  situated  on  a  different  spot.' 

We  left  Tell  el-MutselUm  at  9.15  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
aratheast  side,  passed  around  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  course 
about  S.  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9.30,  to  a  very  old  bridge  over 
the  stream  of  Lejj^ln.  Here,  on  the  higher  southern  bank,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  large  Khka  of  Lejjiin ;  which  in  Maundrell's  day 
was  still  in  good  repair.^  The  great  road  from  Bamleh  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  a  valley  in  this  nook,  and  immediately 
divides  ;  one  branch,  going  to  Nazareth,  passes  down  by  the 
Khin  and  bridge  ;  the  other,  leading  to  Tabor  and  Damascus, 
lies  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  Kh&n.  The  stream  comes  down 
from  the  southwest  by  a  winding  course  ;  and  passes  off  towards 

>  Judg.  4,  19.  taken  in  1844 :  Jenin  U5\    Wezar  116% 

*  JQdg.  5,  19.   2  Chr.  85,  22.    ReUnd    el-Mensy  353%    Kankab  92% 

Ptixst.  pp.  873,  893.  *  Manndrell,   March    22nd.~  Bearings 

*  Bearings    from    Tell    el-MutseUim  :  fnm  the  Eh&n  of  Lejjftn :  Zelafeh  S.  16*" 
Sheikh   Bareik  342%      Semm&nieh  16%  E.  1^  m.    Mr  Wolcott,  in  1842,  has  the 
Dual  66%   Diihy  81%  Zerln  106%  Ta'an-  following :  Zelafeh  S.  7°  E.     SaHm  S.  22» 
inikl60%     Khnneifis28%     Jeb&tha  20%  E.    Zerln  S.  77*  E.    Tabor- N.  68"  E. 
— The  foBowing  additional  bearings  were 
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the  northeast  into  the  plain  ;  ranning  here  along  the  flonthwest- 
em  base  of  the  projecting  ridge  above  described.  This  stream^ 
though  now  not  very  ftiU,  is  mach  the  largest  which  enters  the 
plain  on  this  side  ;  and  is  the  principal  arm  of  the  Muktitta'  in 
connection  with  the  plain.  It  was  still  snfficient  to  drive  two 
or  three  mills  ;  one  of  which'is  under  the  bridge.  On  the  sonth- 
eastern  bank,  just  by  the  water,  is  a  ruin  of  some  size  ;  possibly 
that  of  a  larger  mill. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio  are  not  extensive.  Maun- 
drell  speaks  of  them  as  ^^  an  old  vilmge.''^  They  lie  mainly  on  the 
eminence  north  of  the  stream.  ^^  Among  the  rubbish  are  the 
foundations  of  two  or  three  buildings^  with  limestone  columns 
mostly  worn  away  ;  and  another  with  eight  or  ten  pdished 
granite  columns  still  remaining,  and  others  of  limestone  among 
them.''  In  the  foundations  of  the  ruin  at  the  brook  are  two 
marble  columos  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  several  of  granite, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.*  We  noticed  also  a  column  stand* 
ing  before  the  door  of  a  mllL  All  these  circumstances  with  the 
name  Lejjtn,  serve  to  fix  this  spot  indubitably,  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Legio. 

In  a  former  volume,  I  have  set  forth  the  grounds  for  assum- 
ing the  identity  of  Legio  with  the  more  ancient  Megiddo  of  the 
Old  Testament.'  Our  visit  only  strengthened  this  conviction  ; 
and  I  have  here  nothing  more  to  add  ;  except  the  fiM^t,  that  the 
same  identity  was  held  to  by  B.  Parchi,  the  cotemporary  of 
Abulfeda,  as  early  as  A.  D.  13212.*  Another  hypothesis  has  since 
been  brought  forward,  namely,  that  Legio  represented,  not 
Megiddo,  but  MaximianopcliB  ;  which  latter  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Jerome,  as  a  later  name  for  the  earlier  HacUidrimfnon.' 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Baumer  for  this  hypothesis  I  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  m  another  place.'  His  main  reason,  however, 
depending  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  Boman  road  from 
Cnsarea  to  Jezreel  passed  by  way  of  Lejjtbi,  is  without  foundar- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see,  a  Uttle  further  on.^  Maximianopolis 
most  probably  lay  somewhat  fiirther  south  ;  and  perhaps  more 
in  the  plain.' 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  ploughing  in  the  adjacent 
fields ;  and  others  at  work  or  lounging  in  the  mills  ;  but  we 

*  KmndreD,  Maieh  28iid.  tlimt  ibe  Romans  dioald  give  to  one  and 

*  Roy.  S.  Woloott,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,    the  nme   ancient  plaoe,  Hadadrimaum^ 
1S48,  p.  77.  and  at  the  same  time,  the  two  later  ind». 

'  See  VoL  IL  ppi  829-880.  [iil.  pp.  177*  pendent  names,  LegiowoAMaxtmimcpoliM, 

180.1  rrobably  no  similar  instance  ezistk 

*  See  in  Aihei^s  Baq].  of  Tod.  IL  p.  488»  "  Zeob.  12,  11,  **  Hadadrimmon  in  tha 

*  Ranmei^s  Palflstina,  p.  402,  8d  edit  yalley  of    Megiddo."      Hieron.    in    kc 
eomp.  Reland,  p.  891.  *'  Hodie  Tocatnr  Maximianopolis  in  oampo 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1844,  pi  220.  Mageddon."    LqD^  is  not  in  tiba  plaiin» 

*  It  oartainljr  is  not  probable  in  itwl^  but  on  the  hflla. 
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tried  in  Tain  to  obtain  one  of  tbem  as  a  guide.  We  left  the 
bridge  at  10.20  ;  and  took  the  great  Damascus  road  towards 
Bamleh.  Passing  out  of  the  nook,  it  follows  up  a  narrow  wind- 
ing Yalley  among  rounded  naked  hills,  about  S.  W.  by  S.  We 
came  out  at  10.45  at  the  top  of  this  valley  on  a  ridge  ;  and  at 
once  descended  steeply  into  another  valley  coming  down  before 
us  in  the  like  direction  (from  the  S.  W.  by  S.)  and  bending  round 
here  to  the  east  to  reach  the  great  plain.  We  were  at  the  bot- 
tom at  10.55.  A  small  brook  was  flowing  along  the  valley  and 
to  the  plain,  not  half  as  laige  as  that  at  Lejjtln.  A  road  also, 
coming  down  before  us,  here  went  off  eastwards  along  the  same 
valley  to  Sftlim  and  the  plain,  a  part  of  which  was  visible. 

Here,  of  course,  was  the  natural  fork  of  the  ancient  road 
from  CsBsarea  to  Jezreel ;  leaving  Legio  half  an  hour  on  the 
left  hand.  The  road  to  Tabor  and  Nazareth  naturally  continued 
on  till  it  divided  near  Lejjto  ;  but  to  a  person  going  to  Jezreel 
this  fork  down  the  valley  would  save  a  considerable  circuit,  as 
well  as  the  steep  and  difficult  hill,  which  we  had  just  descended. 
In  all  probability  therefore,  Maximianopolis  lay  upon  this  road, 
near  ihd  borders  of  the  great  plain  ;  and  not  at  Lejjiln.  In 
that  case,  this  valley  in  which  we  now  were,  might  well  lower 
down  be  the  valley  of  Hadadrimmon.^ 

We  followed  up  this  valley  for  five  minutes  ;  when  it  and 
the  brook  bent  off,  and  came  from  a  northwesterly  direction. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  and  proceeded  up  a  side  valley  on  the 
same  course,  about  B.  W.  by  S.  At  11.15  a  miserable  hamlet 
was  on  our  right,  called  Mushnrash.  We  came  to  the  top  of 
the  pass  at  11.30  ;  where  the  road  at  once  descends  into  the 
head  of  another  valley  with  wooded  sides,  running  down  in  the 
opposite  or  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast. 

As  this  has  been  for  many  ages  a  great  militaiy  and  caravan 
road,  we  expected  at  every  moment  to  find  traces  of  an  ancient 
pavement ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  It  is  however  not 
mfrequent,  where  the  road  passes  over  flat  limestone  rocks  lying 
even  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  that  the  seamy  nature  of 
the  rock  presents  at  flrst  view  the  appearance  of  a  pavement ; 
and  it  sometimes  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Such  appearances  we  found  here,  and  often  elsewhere  ; 
and  by  these  traveUers  have  probably  sometimes  been  misled.' 

Five  minutes  below  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side  is 

'  See  OD  p.  118.  teen  no  anch  ancient  road,  any  more  than 

*  Yon  Wudenbmch,  in  traTelling  fhis  oorselTea.     See  Monathsber.  der  Geogr. 

road,  ipeaks  of  reaching  KhAn  el-LejjAn  Gee.  Berlin,  N.  Folg.  I.  p  28a     Prokeach 

aioog  a  'Via  Bomana'  in  a  good  state  of  pp.  125-129.    RoMdgger,  Vol  IH  p.  128 

preamelioo.  Prokeech  and  Runegger,  who  8^    Bitter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  698  iq. 
ttmYcOed  the  same  route,  appear  to  hare 
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the  mouth  of  a  lateral  valley  on  the  left,  coining  down  nearly 
from  the  south.  We  entered  and  followed  this  up  to  its  head  in 
a  pretty  and  well  cultivated  basin  among  the  hills.  On  the 
steep  declivity  and  ridge  above  it  in  the  southwest,  is  situated 
the  large  village  Urn  el-^ahm  ;  to  which  we  came  at  12  o'clock. 
The  ridge  is  narrow  ;  and  south  oif  it  a  deep  valley  runs  out  to 
the  western  plain.  The  side  valley  which  we  had  ascended,  is 
likewise  separated  from  the  valley  we  left  only  by  a  ridge  ;  on 
the  southern  end  of  this  latter  is  the  village.  It  thus  overlooks 
the  whole  countiy  towards  the  west ;  with  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  plain  and  sea,  and  also  of  Carmel. ;  with  glimpses  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  a  view  of  Tabor  and  Little  Hermon 
beyond.  There  was,  however,  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
prevented  us  from  distinguishing  the  villages  in  the  plain.* 

There  were  said  to  be  in  Um  el-Fahm  twenty  or  thirty  fitmi- 
lies  of  Christians  ;  some  said  more.  Outside  of  the  village,  near 
the  western  brow,  was  a  cemetery.  Here  too  was  a  threshing- 
sledge  ;  in  form  like  the  stone-sledge  of  New  England ;  made  of 
three  planks,  each  a  foot  wide  ;  with  holes  thicUy  bored  in  the 
bottom,  into  which  were  driven  projecting  bits  of  black  volcanic 
stone.  The  village  belongs  to  the  government  of  Jenin.  They 
had  hitherto  paid  their  taxes  at  so  much  a  head  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor had  recently  taken  an  account  of  their  land,  horses,  and 
stock ;  with  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  exacting  the 
tithe.  Twenty-five  men  had  been  taken  as  soldiers  under  the 
conscription. 

Having  obtained  a  guide  with  some  difficulty,  we  left  Um 
el-Fahm  for  Ya'bud,  at  1  o'clock,  after  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  village.  It  was  our  general  purpose,  to 
keep  along  on  the  western  part  of  the  hills  of  Samaria,  either 
above  or  below  the  brow,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  holding 
ourselves  ready  to  turn  aside  to  any  place,  to  which  a  visit  might 
seem  desirable  ;  especially  to  N&bulus.  We  made  a  laige  circuit 
towards  the  east,  in  order  to  pass  round  the  broad  heiul  of  the 
Wady,  that  runs  down  west  on  the  south  of  the  village ;  and 
then  rose  along  its  southern  side  to  higher  ground  ;  where  Um 
el-Fahm  was  still  in  view,  and  we  saw  also  Kiib&tieh  at  a  dis-* 
tance  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  hills.*  We  now  descended  again 
slightly  into  a  basin,  on  a  general  course  8.  S.  E.,  and  then  rose 
along  a  gradual  acclivity.  At  1.55  we  came  out  upon  the  top 
pf  a  fiat  rocky  ridge,  and  kept  along  it  to  the  ri^t ;  in  order 
to  pass  around  the  broad  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  north- 
easterly to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

^  Bearii^s  at  Um  el-Fahm :    e»-Siii-  *  Beaiingi  at  1.20 :  Um  el-Falim  N.  6*" 

di&neh293\    Um  es  Zedlt  8d6%    Tabor       W.  KAb&&h  158^    el-Y&m6n  180% 
56%    Dflhy63% 
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Ab  we  reached  the  Bouthem  side  of  this  head  or  hasin,  we 
found  ourselTes  upon  the  water-shed  hetween  the  two  great 
plains,  Esdraelon  in  the  northeast,  and  that  along  the  coast  in 
the  west ;  with  valleys  ninning  down  to  each,  and  varying  views 
of  both.  The  rocky  hills  and  tracts,  over  which  our  road  led, 
were  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  At  2.20 
we  came  upon  the  brow  of  a  somewhat  lower  tract ;  fix)m  which 
we  saw  Ya'hud  (S.  20^  E.)  and  had  a  view  towards  the  southeast 
into  the  interior  of  Samaria.  The  hills  in  this  direction  seemed 
to  rise  higher,  and  were  like  mountains  ;  those  around  N&bulus 
forming  the  highest  nucleus.  Descending  gradually  we  now 
crossed  the  large  basin  or  lower  tiftble  land  above  mentioned ; 
which  is  drained  by  a  short  Wady  towards  the  western  plain. 
At  2.50  we  came  out  upon  its  eastern  brow  ;  and  were  in  sight 
of  'Arrftbeh  and  YaHbud.*  The  latter  was  beyond  a  valley,  upon 
a  ridge  running  from  east  to  west.  Descending  into  the  head  of 
this  valley,  we  reached  YaHbud,  high  on  the  opposite  side,  at  3^ 
o'clock. 

The  ridge,  on  the  northeastern  part  of  which  Ya'bud  is  sit- 
uated, rises  to  a  higher  point  or  Tell  fiirther  in  the  southwest, 
about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  soon  after  sinks  down  to  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north  is  the  valley  running  down 
west,  the  head  of  which  we  had  just  crossed.  Towards  the 
nortlieast,  east,  and  southeast,  the  village  looks  down  upon 
anotiier  of  those  beautiful  plains,  of  which  we  had  now  seen  so 
many.  Across  this  plain,  about  E.  S.  E.  in  an  offset  running 
up  among  the  hiUs,  lies  Eab&tieh.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
plain,  neariy  west  fiom  Jenln,  is  the  village  of  Bdrkin ;  and 
half  an  hour  west  of  Bdrkin,  in  an  offset  or  valley  among  the  hills, 
is  Kefir  Kftd,  the  ancient  Caparcotia*  Not  far  distant  from  it 
in  the  plain  is  a  well,  called  Bir  Hasan,  which  is  the  well  of 
Eefr  Ktd.  This  fine  plain  sweeps  around  the  hill  on  which 
Yal)ud  lies,  towards  the  S.  8.  W.  and  is  drained  off  in  that 
direction  by  a  valley,  called  at  first  Wady  el-Wesa',  and  further 
down  Abu  Kftr.  South  of  this  plain  is  another  ridge  or  line  of 
hills,  lying  between  it  and  the  narrower  valley  north  of  Fen- 
dekiimieh.  On  one  of  these  southern  hills,  overlooking  the 
northern  plain,  is  'Arr&beh,  not  here  visible  ;  but  it  sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  plain ;  as  does  also  Ya'bud.  Another 
of  the  same  hills,  further  west,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  of 
Fahmeh^  which  is  situated  on  its  southern  declivity,  and  was 
not  here  in  view.  The  Wady  Abu  N&r,  and  the  Wady  Mussin, 
the  latter  coming  from  towards  Fendekt!lmieh,  were  said  to  unite 

''Bairingi   ai  2.60:    'An&beli    155^    its  poritioii,  see  &  Wolootft in Biblioth.  Saa 
TftVid  180*.  1848,  p.  76. 

•  Sm  VoL  XL  pu  817.  [ill  158.]    For 
Vol,  HL— 11 
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after  reaching  the  great  western  plain  ;  and  then  to  inn  to  the 
fiea  between  the  bay  of  Abu  Zabtirah  and  Ceeaarea.  This  ao* 
count  seemed)  however,  to  rest  upon  report,  raider  than  on  per" 
Bonal  knowledge. 

But  what  most  interested  us  in  connection  with  thi^fine 
plain,  Was  a  green  and  well*marked  Tell  in  its  southeastern 
part  (S.  55^  E.)  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  bearing 
the  name  of  DothSin.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a 
fountain  called  el-Hfif  ireh.  Here  then  was  the  ancient  and  long- 
sought  Dbthain  or  DathaUy  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  pas- 
turing their  father's  flocks,  when  they  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  of  Midian,  passing  by  on  their  way  to  Egypt.  ^ 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  rightly  at  twelve  Boman  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Bamaria.'  Just  in  that  very  situation,  the 
name  thus  still  exists  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people ; 
although  overlooked  by  all  modem  travellers,  as  not  being  on 
jkny  usual  road  ;  and  especially  by  the  crusaders,  who  thought 
they  found  Dothan  at  the  Khan  Jubb  Ydsuf,  southeast  of 
Safed.'    B.  Parchi  notes  it  correctly  in  the  fourteenth  century.* 

We  learned  also  at  Ta'bud,  that  the  great  road  from  Beis&n 
and  Zer'ln  (Jezreel)  to  Bamleh  and  Egypt,  still  leads  thtougli 
this  plain  ;  entering  it  on  the  west  of  Jecdn,  passing  near  the 
well  of  Eefr  EM,  and  bending  southwestwaids  aroimd  the  hill 
of  Ya'bud  to  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there* 
fore,  that  the  Midianites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  coming  from 
Gilead,'  had  crossed  the  Jordan  near  Beis&n  ;  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Egypt  along  the  ordinary  road.  It  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Joseph's  brethren  to  find  an  empty  cistern,  in 
which  to  secure  him.*  Ancient  cisterns  are  very  common,  even 
now,  along  the  roads  and  elsewhere;  and  many  villages  are 
i&upplied  only  with  rain  water. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  they 
were  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  best  tracta  of  pasturage. 
They  had  fed  their  flocks  iot  a  time  in  the  plain  of  the  Mdkhna 
by  Shechem  (N&bulus) ;  and  had  afterwards  repaired  to  the  still 
richer  pasturage  here  around  Dothan.' 

The  Peutinger  Tables  mark  a  military  road  fiom  Cadsarea  by^ 
Caparcotia  to  Scytiiopolis.  As  Kefr  ECld  is  not  fitf  'north  of 
Ta'bud,  it  would  seem  not  impossible,  that  this  road  passed  near 
the  latter  place  and  soWng  the  plain  ;  while  beyond  Eefr  KOd 
it  led  directly  over  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  to  Beis&n  ;  or  else 

>  G«n.  87,  17-36.   2  K.  6,  la    Men-  484.— We  learned  afterwaidsftom  Mr  Yaa 

tfoned  alto  in  the  book  of  Judith,  8,  9.  4,  de  Velde,  that  he  too  had  niiexpectedly 

a    7,  a  la  lighted  upon  Dothan  a  few  dajt  earlier. 

*  Oikomast  art  Dcthaim.  *  Gea  87,  25. 

*  See  VoL  H.  p.  419.  [iii  p.  816  sq.]  *  Gen.  87,  24. 

«  See  in  Atheei  Beig.  of  Tudela,  U.  p.        ^  Gen.  87,  1^17. 
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made  a  detoar  "by  way  of  Zertn.  At  any  rate,  this  route  murt 
have  been  more  circuitous  than  the  one  fturther  north,  by  way  of 
MaxiTnianopolifl  and  JezreeL' 

Tan>ad  is  a  laige  village  ;  bat  now  contained  only  five  or  six 
fiimiKes  of  Christians.  The  rest  ar^  Muslims,  divided  into  two 
hostile  parties,  occupjdng  different  quarters  of  the  village  ;  one 
called. the  'Abd  el-H&dy,  and  the  other  Beni  TAkftn.  We  had 
pitched  our  tent  on  the  east  of  the  village,  near  the  quarter  of 
the  latter.  They  received  us  very  kindly  ;  and  several  of  their 
chief  men  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent.  These  two  parties  divide 
the  whole  district ;  the  latter  (Beni  Ttikftn)  embracing,  as  they 
ndd,  all  the  old  families,  viz.  Ttlkftn,  Jer&r,  Berk&my,  and 
Jemlny.  Up  to  the  last  summer  they  were  often  'at  war  with 
each  other ;  and  indeed  the  district  of  N&bulus  has  long  had  the 
lepatation  of  being  the  most  disorderly  and  unsafe  region  in  the 
whole  country.  But  last  year  Muhammed  Pasha  seized  no  less 
than  eight  of  their  leaders,  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence  they  were  banished  to  Trebizond.  At  present,  Mahmtid 
'Abd  el-H4dy  is  governor  at  Nabulud.  A  short  time  since,  a 
number  of  the  opposite  party  went  to  Beirdt,  as  a  delegation,  to 
complain  of  his  oppressions.  He  however  anticipated  €hem,  by 
transmitting  a  bribe  of  40,000  piastres.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  twenty-five  days  ;  and  were  then 
sent  back  with  the  assurance,  that  MahmM  himself  would  ex- 
amine into  their  complaints. 

Thursday,  April  22nd. — ^We  took  a  guide  for  'Attil ;  and 
rode  firet  to  the  Tell  fifteen  minutes  W.  S.  W.  of  Ya'bud, 
where  we  had  a  wide  view  towards  the  west.*  ^  Leaving  the  Tell 
at  7.30,  we  descended  in  the  same  direction,  about  W.  S.  W. 
in  Older  to  fall  into  the  Bamleh  road.  After  twenty  minutes,  we 
were  at  the  bottom,  in  a  shallow  Wady,  or  narrow  plain,  coming 
down  from  the  left  ;  but  not  connected  with  the  larger  eastern 
plain.  The  Wady  Wesa',  which  drains  the  latter,  lies  further 
south,  behind  a  ridge  ;  making  with  its  continuation,  Wady  Abu 
Nfir,  a  large  bend  towards  the  south,  which  the  Bamleh  road 
does  not  foDow  down.  The  shallow  Wady,  which  we  here 
CToased.  unites  with  that  on  the  north  of  Ta'bud  ;  and  so  passes 
off  northwesterly  to  the  great  plain.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ancient  road  from  Caesarea  above  mentioned. 

Our  path  now  led  across  an  uneven  tract  of  tilled  ground  ; 
and  hereabouts  we  struck  the  Bamleh  path.    We  were  thus 

'  TIm  djitmneei  glTen  in  the  Pentinger  reel),  10 ;  to  Scythopolis,  12 ;  in  all  89 

Tablet  are:  From  Cnaaiea  to  Capaxxsotia  &  milea.  p.  586. 

28  Roman  miles ;  to  Scrthqiolifl,  24 ;  in  '  Bearings  from  the  TeH  near  Ya'biid : 

an62  K.  miles.— The  Itm.  meros.  gives  Berta  806**.   Zebdeh  291%  1^  m.    Fer&Btn 

on  tlie  other  TOOte:  From  CsBsaiea  to  Max-  256%    Nezleh  241^    Saida  218^    Zelta 

imisDopdU  17  R.  mfles ;  to  Stradela  (Jes-  244%    Hill  of  Fahmeh  172% 
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upon  the  very  road,  by  which  Joseph  was  earned  down  to  Egypt. 
At  8.15  we  came  upon  open  gronnd,  affording  views  of  tne 
western  plain,  still  fiir  below  ns.  At  8.30  we  were  on  a  rocky 
brow  ; '  and  began  to  descend  gradually  along  a  broad  shallow 
rocky  Wady  or  basin.  The  village  of  Ferfisin  was  close  on  onr  right 
at  8.50,  on  a  rocky  Tell.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Wady  became 
narrower,  and  turned  more  northwest  towards  the  plaon.  We 
rose  from  it  towards  the  left ;  and  at  9.05  were  on  the  low  rid^ 
between  it  and  the  next  valley.  Our  road  thus  far  had  lam 
chiefly  among  inconsiderable  and  inarable  hills.  'Attil  here 
came  in  sight,  bearing  8.  25^  W.  We  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion ;'  and  descending  gradually  came  at  9.40  to  Wady  Abu 
N&r,  the  outlet  of  the  plain  of  'Arrftbeh,  with  a  deep  water- 
bed.'  It  here  takes  this  name  from  a  Wely  on  a  hill  upon  the 
light.  It  comes  down  on  the  north  of  Nezleh ;  and  passes  off  as 
a  broad  fertile  vaUey,  on  the  north  of  Jett  and  south  of  the 
two  B&kahs,  to  the  western  plain. 

We  now  rose  along  the  somewhat  higher  ground  on  the  left 
of  the  valley  ;  and  kept  along  towards  Zeita.  At  10  o'clock  we 
left  the  Ramleh  road,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  Zeita  ;  and 
turned  d^roctly  south  towards  'AttiL* 

We  were  now  nearly  or  quite  down  the  mountain ;  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  great  plain.  The  region  round  about 
us  was  an  open  rocky  tract  or  basin,  with  low  rounded  naked 
hills,  shut  in  from  the  western  plain  by  the  low  broad  rocky 
ridges  in  front,  on  which  the  villages  of  Jett  and  Zeita  are  situ- 
ated; the  former  on  a  marked  TelL  All  Ihe  valleys  and 
outlets  which  run  to  the  great  plain,  have  very  little  descent. 
We  crossed  a  fine  level  basin  in  order  to  reach  'AttU ;  the  soil 
was  stony,  but  strong.  We  came  at  10.40  to  that  village, 
situated  on  a  hill  with  plains  on  the  north  and  south.  It  ia  a 
considerable  village  ;  and  in  the  street  we  noticed  a  large  frag- 
ment of  a  double  column.' 

A  horseman  from  Zeita  had  overtaken  us,  and  kept  us  compa- 
ny until  our  roads  parted.  He  was  very  civil,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  It  appears,  that  the  land  in  the  district  of 
Nfibulus  including  the  plains,  is  generally  freehold ;  and  the 
taxes  are  mainly  paid  in  the  form  of  a  poll  tax. 

From  'Attil  we  now  turned  again  up  the  mountain,  follow- 

>  Beuingi  at  8.80 :  Ferkin  266\    BlU  Zdte  287%  1  m.    Jetl  282%  1^  m.    BAr. 

kah,  Wect,  264".    Jett  268".    Zdta24l%  kah,  Went,  826%    BAkali,  East,  16".   ¥^ 

Nedeh  282".     Saida  197".    KAk6n  244".  xAiSn  62".     Neafoh    67".     "EMx    180*. 

Yalrad,  aboot  N.  66"  E.  Saida  107". 

*  Bearing  at  9.26 :  Saida  S.  86"  K  '  Beuiagi  {rom  *Atdl :  Deir  el-GhQeAn 

*  Bearings  at  9.40 :  Jett  &  76"  W.  1|  170",  U  m.   'ElUr  97".     B4kfLh,  East,  1", 
m.  Zeito  S.  60"  W.  1^  m.  Nezleh  E.  1  m.  BAkah,  We8(>  888".  Jett  819".   Saida  76\ 

*  Bearings  at  10 :  Deir  el-Gh&sfin  172".  Soothem  end  of  Cannel  8". 
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mg  the  diii^ct  road  to  K^bnlas ;  and  taking  a  guide  for  Bftmin. 
L^^ing  the  village  at  11.15^  we  descended  into  the  southern 
baein,  and  then  entered  a  long  shallow  yaUey  running  up  on  the 
ri^ht  of 'Deir  el-GhOstkn  and  its  hiU.  A  string  of  ten  camelsi 
led  by  donkeys,  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill  to  that  village. 
At  11.50  tre  were  at  the  top  of  the  valley;  Deir  el-Ghflstin 
bearing  N.  70**  E.  half  a  mile  distant  The  region  is  ftdl  of 
ofive  tre^  A  valley  comes  down  from  the  south  nearly  to  the 
village^  and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  we  crossed, 
and  then  rose  upon  sloping  ground  on  our  left.  At  12.05  we 
came  out  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  Wady  Mtlssln,  coming 
from  the  plam  of  FendekHmieh  ;  it  is  said  to  unite  with  Wady 
Abu  Nftr  in  the  western  plain  beyond  Jett.^  We  reached  the 
bott(»n  of  the  valley  at  12.20 ;  and  noticed  its  deep  water- 
channel,  now  dry. — ^The  road  thus  far  from  'Attll  was  evidently 
very  old  ;  but  we  saw  no  appearance  of  pavement.  Whether 
this  was  the  ancient  way  from  Caesarea  to  Sebaste  may  be 
doubted  ;  since  a  more  feasible  route  exists  firom  the  plain  along 
the  great  Wady  Sha'lr,  which  comes  down  from  Ndbidus,  and  is 
the  next  valley  south  of  Wady  Mtissin. 

We  now  followed  up  the  latter  valley,  which  is  narrow,  and 
winds  a  good  deal  At  13.40  we  were  passing  among  the  olive 
trees  of  Bela',  which  was  on  our  right,  but  not  in  view.  We 
somewhere  lost  the'  main  Wady,  that  conies  from  Fendekiimieh, 
probably  supposii^  it  to  be  a  side  Wady  coming  in  on  the  left ; 
for  we  now  found  ourselves  passing  up  a  smaller  Wady  with  few' 
marks  of  water ;  and  at  1  o'clock  we  came  out  at' its  head  upon 
the  ridge  between  it  and  Wady  Sha^,  coming  from  N&bulus. 
Looking  back  down  the  Wady  we  had  aiscended,  its  course  was 
about  N.  70°  W.  Before  us  now  was  the  deep  basin  of  Wady 
Shalr,  full  of  old  olive  trees,  here  too  called  RUmy,  as  in  Gali- 
lee ;'  fhrtbdr  up  was  the  village  of  'Anebta  in  the  valley  ;  and 
B&min  beyond  on  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady.' 

A  very  steejp  descent  now  took  us  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
minutes ;  and  m  twenty  more  we  came  to  'Anebta,  at  1.40, 
A  few  minutes  before  reaching  the  village,  there  were  two  cis-^ 
terns  by  the  way  side,  filled  with  rain  water  from  the  road,  at 
which  women  were  filling  their  jars.  There  was  now  a  small 
brook  in  the  valley,  which  seemed  just  about  to  dry  up,  and 
then  the  water  of  cisterns  becomes  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
village.  About  half  an  hour  below  the  village,  in  the  valley,  is 
a  Tell  of  considerable  size,  called  Na'rabeh.    'Anebta  is  large 

'  Besraigi  at  12.06,  on  north  brow  of  '  Bearinga  at  1  o'clock,  on  brow  of  Wady 
Wft^  MMbi  t  Ddr  «M}faflfltai  N.  K^  Sha*!r :  Kefr  eULebad  178'.  'Anebta  160% 
al-LabMl?  ISr.  RAmlnU2%    Kefr  Bftmmdn  116% 

,*  See  aliofv^  pi.Sa 
Vou  in.— II* 
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and  well  built ;  and  has  two  miUs  on  the  stream,  now  stopped 
for  want  of  water.  The  race  of  one  of  them  is  carried  over  the 
road  on  arches.  Here  were  many  camels,  apparently  resting ; 
and  we  learned,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  great  camel  rc»d 
from  N&bulus  to  YAfa  and  Bamleh  passes  down  this  valley  by 
'Anebta  and  Ttl  Eeram  to  the  plain.  This  latter  Tillage  was 
said  to  be  in  the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  hours 
below  'Anebta.  This  route  is  certainly  circuitous ;  but  it 
affords  an  easier  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mountains,  than  any 
other.  A  similar  instance  is  the  camel  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Ramleh  by  el-Jlb. 

Setting  off  from  'Anebta  at  2.15,  we  proceeded  up  the  fine 
valley,  amid  its  rural  scenery.  The  air  was  full  of  the  songs  of 
larks  and  other  small  birds  ;  and  we  heard  also  the  note  of  the 
mourning  dove.  The  little  stream  was  flowing  along  the  bottom. 
There  were  also  two  more  mills,  not  nmning ;  and  the  people  in 
summer,  it  was  said,  had  always  to  go  to  §&bulus  to  ^t  their 
ffrain  ground.  We  were  now  necessarily  upon  the  ancient  way 
uom  Csesarea  to  Sebaste  and  Neapolis  ;  and  there  were  evident 
traces  of  antiquity  along  the  road ;  but  we  saw  no  pavement 
in  this  valley. 

B&m!n  was  before  us,  on  the  hi^h  northern  shoulder  or  but- 
tress, which  bounds  the  valley  as  it  issues  from  the  basin  of 
Samaria.  We  ascended  towards  it  gradually ;  and  reached  the 
village  at  3.15.  Here,  at  once,  we  overlooked  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  great  basia  around  Seblistieh ;  this  northern  part 
being  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  unites  with  Wady  Sha'ir  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  B&min.  A  low  rocky  ridge  lies 
between  the  two  above  the  point  of  junction.  It  needed  but  a 
few  moments  to  assure  us,  that  the  observations  made  on  our 
former  journey  in  this  region  were  wrong  in  several  particulars, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  who  then  acoom- 
panied  us.^    We  therefore  now  took  the  more  pains. 

Wady  Sha'ir  comes  down  firom  N&bulus  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  of  Sebtistieh ;  and  issues  fiom  its  northwestern 
quarter  between  high  hills.  B&min  is  on  the  first  or  comer  hill 
on  the  right  side ;  while  Kefir  Lebad  is  on  the  left,  on  the  seoond 
hiU  down  the  valley.^  We  could  here  see  Burkah  upon  our  former 
route ;  and  could  also  distinguish  with  our  glasses  the  ancient  por- 
tal west  of  SebOstieh,  and  some  of  the  oolunms  of  the  colonnade. 
The  basin  of  Sebdstieh  has  been  celebrated  by  othera,  as  well  as 
by  ourselves.'  It  is  beautiful ;  but  we  had  now  seen  so  many  fer* 
tile  regions,  that  it  seemed  to  lose  in  the  comparison.    It  is  sur- 

'  See  Vol  n.  Pl  811  aq.  [iiL  150.]  we  oonld  never  have  Men;  it  liesikr  4oim 

*  The  position  of  theie  two  yiilAges  was    the  yalle j,  below  'Anebta. 
lercned  on  our  former  map.    TQl  Keram       *  See  Vol  XL  p.  80^.  piL  144.] 
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passed  in  riclinesB  and  beauty  by  the  plains  of  B&meh,  of  el- 
BOttauf,  and  of  Ta'bud  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  plains  of 
'Akka  and  Esdmelon.^ 

We  pitched  onr  tent  on.  the  east  of  the  village,  after  some 
kouble  ;  where  the  hill  falls  off  towards  the  lower  ground  by 
terraces.  On  this  side  is  the  cemetery.  The  people  seemed 
kindly  disjiosed  ;  bat  some  were  rude  and  intrusive.  In  the 
8hdgfatlr  and  ever  since,  we  had  found  the  peasants  revising  to 
mU  bread ;  regarding  it  as  a  disgrace  to  do  so.  In  the  best 
hooseB,  there  are  rooms  for  strangers  ;  where  food  is  provided  for 
them  without  charge.  As  we  lodged  in  our  own  tent,  we  had 
to  bay  flour,  and  get  it  baked.  Here  in  Bfimin  they  would  take 
no  pay  for  wood,  which  they  gave  us ;  and  they  lent  us  a  jar, 
that  we  might  fetch  water  for  ourselves,  instead  of  paying  them 
for  bringing  it.  The  village  is  supplied  wholly  with  rain  water 
fifom  cisterns.  These  are  quite  numerous  ;  not  only  in  this  and 
other  villages,  bat  along  the  roads.  Provisions  and  articles  sold 
were  here  dear.  Poultry,  for  which  the  usual  price  was  2^  or  3 
piastres  a  piece,  cost  here  4  piastres. 

Friday,  April  23d— We  set  off  from  R&mln  for  N^bulus  at 
7  o'clock  ;  and  descended  obliquely  and  steeply  into  the  valley 
coming  from  the  northern  basin.  For  some  reason,  the  great 
load  here  passes  up  this  Wady  rather  than  the  other  ;  and  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  low  ridge  between  the  two,  opposite  Sebtls- 
tidL  At  7.30  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  ridge  or  swell ;  with 
BebOstieh  not  &r  off  on  the  left,  and  the  ruins  of  a  village,  called 
'Asltui,  close  upon  our  path.  We  now  entered  the  southern 
baffin  ;  and  at  7.45  struck  again  the  little  brook  of  yesterday, 
here  running  with  a  fuller  stream.  We  followed  up  its  right 
side  through  the  broad  basin  ;  and  then  ascended  to  cross  the 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge  running  down  southwest ;  while  the  valley 
bends  off  to  the  south  around  the  point.  In  the  plain  we  met 
several  strings  of  camels,  hardly  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  aU, 
laden  with  soap,  on  their  way  from  Nfibulus  to  Gaza  and  Egypt. 
The  soap  of  Nfibulus  is  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  country ;  it 
is  manu&ctured  on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  exported.  It  is  put 
op  in  large  bales  ;  of  which  a  camel  carries  two,  slung  across 
its  back.  One  party  of  these  animab  was  loaded  with  bales  of 
cotton  in  like  manner.  Each  string  of  camels  was  led  off  by  a 
lilile  donkey,  hardly  equal  to  t^e  ^th  part  of  a  camel  in  size 
or  wei^t. 

On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  at  8  o'clock,  we  found  very  distinct 

*  Bearixigs  from  RAmln:  *Aiiebta  818^  Sha^r:  Beit  tzm  188\    Beit  tba  141V 

nrB&amcal^82^    Binftrieh  S6^  Bmw  Kei^  154^    Kturet  .Tit  174%    TeU  el- 

kih  70".    Seb6«tieh  109%    Sheikh  Sha'-  Kerke(  a  luse  TeU  in  the  south  part  of 

bb  114%     en-N4kArah  119%     Nfibnlos  the  badn,  189%    Beit  lid  221%  Kefr  el- 

125%— The  followiDg  are  Mmth  of  Wady  Lebad  294% 
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traces  of  the  ancient  road,  with  walls  along  th^  sidee,  and  the  path 
sometimes  sunk  below  the  adjacent  surface.  Here  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  place,  with  hewn  stones  and  the  fragments 
of  two  columns.  It  is  now  called  Dibb&rieh.  In  the  valley  below 
was  a  mill ;  and  these  now  became  fi«qaent  along  the  brook  all 
the  way  to  N&bulus.  Some  of  the  milk  are  large ;  and  to  most  of 
them  the  water  is  brought  in  at  the  top,  in  long  races  resting 
on  arches.  In  the  basin  we  had  just  lefb,  many  of  the  olive  trees 
have  misletoe  growing  upon  them,  called  by  the  Arabs  Suffcir. 

After  passing  the  ridge,  one  road  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
village  Deir  Sheraf ;  while  another  goes  round  the  hill  on  the 
south.  We  kept  the  latter ;  and  at  8.10  were  opposite  the 
village.  A  brook  soon  came  in  from  a  broad  side  valley  on  the 
left.  At  8.40  we  came  to  the  road  from  Nfibulus  to  SebOstieh, 
our  former  route;  and  here  was  still  Bichardson's  fiunous 
^^  ancient  bridge,''  across  the  valley,  namely,  an  Arab  mill-race.^ 
Overagainst  us,  on  the  flank  of  the  southern  mountain,  around 
which  the  valley  here  m^akes  a  bend,  were  the  three  villages, 
Junelb  on  the  top,  Beit  Uzin  lower  down  but  in  the  same  Ime^ 
and  Beit  Iba  stiU  lower  and  further  west.  At  8.55,  Zaw&ta 
was  above  us  on  the  left.  At  9.15  the  green  Tell  of  Bftfldieh, 
below  the  village  of  that  name,  was  close  on  our  right  across  the 
brook.  We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  at  9.35 ;  and  waited 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  mules  to  oome  up.  Here,  while  waiting, 
some  eight  or  ten  Sheikhs  from  the  country  passed  us,  on  their 
way  to  visit  the  governor  of  N&bulua^  on  his  invitation.  They 
had  on  their  gala  drosses  ;  4ind  rode  spirited  horses. 

We  were  told,  that  both  roads  were  equally  good  ;  and  took 
the  upper  or  lefib  hand  one ;  but  soon  came  to  a  tract  of  rocksi 
very  difficult  fer  the  horses  to  pass  over.  We  therefore  turned 
down  by  the  next  by-road,  and  crossed  over  to  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook.  This  brought  us  at  10  o'clock  to  the 
western  gate  of  the  oity.  As  the  weather  threatened  rain,  and  a 
mist  was  already  £Edling,  we  went  directly  to  the  house  of  a 
Protestant,  named  'Audeh,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive 
Frank  travellers.  The  house  was  situated  nearly  midway  in  the 
city  ;  so  that  we  had  to  traverse  several  of  the  narrow  streets. 
In  some  of  these  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing ;  and  a  number 
were  arched  over. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  was  by  a  low  gateway,  and  then 
by  a  dirty  passage  among  stables  *to  a  small  court.  From  this  a 
narrow  stairway  led  up  outside  to  a  terrace,  upon  which  .the 
family  rooms  opened.  There  were  two  lar^  rooms  ;  one  of 
which  was  given  up  to  us  ;  and  some  English  travellers,  who 
arrived  later,  took  possession  of  the  other  for  the  night.  Our 
>  See  Vol  Up.  808.  [iSL  187.] 
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room  was  tolerably  fornislied  in  the  usual  oriental  style,  with 
divans  and  carpets  ;  and  there  were  also  a  table  and  a  few  nide 
chairs  for  FranK  visitors.  Here  we  took  our  meals,  which  were 
provided  by  the  fEunily  and  served  up  by  Bashid  ;  and  here  too 
we  slept,  setting  up  again  our  own  bedsteads.  The  accommo- 
daticms  were,  at  least,  much  superior  to  the  peasants'  houses,  in 
which  we  had  before  taken  refuge. 

Our  host,  'Audeh,  was  a  good-looking  intelligent  person ; 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus. 
He  seemed  also  to  be  an  active  business  man,  and  was  at  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  when  we  arrived  ;  so  that  we  did 
not  see  him  tiU  towards  evening.  We  found  in  the  house  a 
young  man,  Ya'kdb  el-Mtisa,  the  teacher  of  the  school  recently 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  young  man,  speaking  a  veiy  little  English.  He 
showed  us  every  attention,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 

The  Protestants  in  N&bulus  had  at  this  time  an  order  from 
the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  authorizing  them  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  community  ;  but  this  they  had  not 
yet  presented  to  the  governor  of  N&bulus.  Quite  a  number  had 
united  in  the  originid  application ;  but  of  these  only  seven  or 
eight  were  now  prepared  to  give  in  their  names.  The  leader  of 
the  movement,  named  D&M,  and  his  party,  were  holding  back. 
Only  two,  'Audeh  and  Ya'k6b,  had  been  adinitted  to  the  com- 
munion in  the  English  church  at  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  the  whole 
movement  seemed  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  English  missionaries  and  bishop  in  the  Holy  City.  The 
school  established  under  their  patronage  was  still  small ;  but 
promised  welL  Dr  Smith  spent  much  of  the  evening  in  con- 
versation with  the  two  persons  above  named  ;  and  was  pleased 
with  their  intelligence  and  spirit.  They  uiged  us  to  remain 
with  them  over  Sunday,  so  that  my  companion  might  conduct 
public  worship  in  Arabic  ;  a  privilege  which  they  had  never  yet 
enjoyed.  At  their  request  our  evening  worship  was  held  in 
Arabic.  There  were  said  to  be  in  Nfibulus  about  122  taxable 
male  Christians. 

Als  we  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  we  had  met  the 
younger  Samaritan  priest  coming  out ;  he  having  been  on  a 
visit  to  Ya'kob  respecting  his  school.  As  we  afterwards  desired 
to  visit  the  Samaritans,  Ya'kdb  went  to  give  them  notice  of  our 
coming.  The  same  priest  returned  with  him,  to  welcome  us  ; 
and,  after  sitting  some  time,  we  all  went  together  to  their 
Keniseh  ;  putting  oS  our  shoes  as  we  entered.  Here  the  elder 
priest,  Sel&meh,  also  came  to  us  ;  he  seemed  in  a  measure  su- 
perannuated ;  and  the  son  was  now  the  chief  man  among  his 
people.^     The  room  was  the  same  that  we  visited  in  1838, 

>  See  Vol  n.  p.  280  sq.  [iil  104.] 
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with  the  reoess  towards  the  left  hand ;  the  whole  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  possible.  The  floor  on  the  side  of  the  room  opposit^e 
the  recess  is  higher  by  a  step  than  the  rest.  The  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  mats  and  ancient  rngs^  not  always  very  clean. 
The  place  seemed  to  be  used  likewise  as  a  school-room  ;  and 
severed  books  were  lying  about  on  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  priest  was  courteous  and  communicative ;  and  showed 
us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  their  literature,  such  as  it  is. 
Besides  their  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch,  they  have  several  copies  of  an  old  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  which  they  prize  higmy.  One  of  the  best  of  these  the 
priest  consented  to  loan  to  Dr  Smith,  to  take  with  him  to 
Beirtlty  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  his  own  version.  It  waa 
veiy  neatly  written ;  and  originally  the  heads  of  the  sections 
were  inserted  in  the  Samaritan  language  and  character ;  but  all 
thes^  had  been  carefully  covered  b^  pasting  paper  over  them. 
Such  an  act  of  courtesy  was  somethmg  before  unheard  of ;  and 
excited  the  wonder  of  'Audeh  and  others.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
had  already  obtained  a.less  correct  copy  of  the  same  work  from 
Damascus,  which  probably  had  been  handed  down  from  the  for- 
mer Samaritan  colony  in  that  city.^ 

An  ancient  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Samari- 
tan character,  was  also  laid  before  us  ;  held  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Marky,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  a  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  in  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  in  parallel  col- 
umns, covering  about  700  pages  in  octavo  ;  and  the  copy  exhib- 
ited was  said  to  have  been  meule  more  than  four  centuries  ago. 
They  have  also  several  partial  commentaries  in  Arabic,  covering 
together  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  commentary  of 
Marky  is  the  great  one,  on  which  they  rely*  The  priest  ofiered 
to  dictate  a  translation  of  this  latter  in  Ambic  to  Ta^kdh,  to  be 
writteti  down  by  him  for  Dr  Smith,  at  an  expense  of  about  375 
piastres.  But  he  would  not  (or  did  not)  consent  to  part  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  at  any  price  ;  saying  it  was  against  their 
religion,  to  let  any  book  in  the  sacred  language  and  character  go 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners.  Perhaps  the  time 
may  come,  when  the  offer  of  a  high  price  will  remove  their 
scruples. 

We  saw  also  their  book  of  Joshua,  existing  oulj  in  Arabic  ; 
being  merely  a  collection  of  legends,  and  of  little  value.  They 
have  likewise,  professedly,  a  lustory  of  their  nation  in  Arabic, 
from  the  Exodus  to  Muhammed.  Their  prayers  are  in  Hebrew, 
and  fill  twelve  volumes.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  any 
hymns  now  in  use  in  connection  with  their  liturgy. 

>  ThefinloopiMoftiieSamaritenPeB-    VaU«  ftt  D«niMoiit{  iM  Vol  H  p^  Sa? 
tfttendi,  likawiie,  wen  pnrchaaed  hy  DelU    iq.  [ill  129.] 
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It  api>ear8,  that  individuals  of  the  communityy  besides  the 
priests,  have  copies  of  perhaps  all  these  manuscripts  in  their 
possession  ;  and  from  them  books  have  been  purchased^  and  may 
doubtless  hereafter  be  obtained.^  This  fact  implies,  that  many 
of  them  are  able  to  read.  There  was  talk  also,  that  Bishop 
Gobat  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  school  among  them,  in 
which  the  younger  priest  was  to  be  employed  as  the  teacher.— 
The  priests  seemed  still  to  suppose,  that  there  are  Samaritans 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  example  in  Bombay  ;  and  they 
rrferred  to  Dr  Wilscm  as  having  told  them,  that  the  Black  Jews 
emploj  the  written  character  of  the  Samaritans.  They  inquired 
also,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  about  Genoa. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  of  course  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Samaritans.  Their  morning  Sabbath  worship  begins  at  day- 
break ;  uid  continues  an  hour  after  sunrise.  It  consists  in  a 
liturgy,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  keep  their 
Sabbat  veiy  strictly  ;  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  remaining 
secluded.  When  'Audeh  heard,  that  the  priest  had  promised  to 
my  eompuiion  the  loan  of  his  Arabic  Pentateuch,  he  hurried  off 
at  once  to  fetch  it  before  sunset ;  since  after  that  time  he  would 
not  be  able  to  find  the  priest. 

For  other  particulars  respecting  the  Samaritans,  as  well  as 
for  their  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  our 
former  visit,  in  1838.' 

The  region  around  Nfibulus,  within  the  valley,  is  full  of 
fountains.  They  seem  to  break  out  in  all  directions  ;  and  water 
frcon  some  of  them  runs  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  We 
examined  again,  particularly,  the  question  as  to  the  compara* 
tive  fertifity  of  Uie  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  but  with 
the  same  result  as  formerly,  viz.  that  we  could  perceive  no 
difference,  exeept  in  the  Wady  which  descends  from  Gerizim, 
where  there  are  fountains.  The  broad  terraces  rising  along  the 
flanks  of  both  mountains,  are  all  alike  cultivated. 

The  antiquities  of  N&bulus  are  few.  The  ancient  city  may 
have  extended  itself  much  further  east ;  but  we  saw  no  remaining 
traces  of  ^any  such  extension,  either  formerly  or  now.  Several 
sepulchres  are  excavated  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  As 
we  approached  the  city  from  the  west,  we  came  upon  some 
remaiiia  of  a  very  ancient  wall ;  which  probably  mark  an  ex- 
te«iaon  of  the  anoieirt  city  towards  the  west.  In  the  same 
'  quarter  we  saw  also  the  Ud  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  finely 
sculptured. 

>  Wnmi,  huOM  of  tfce  BiU0,  H.  ]i.  89S.  >  ToL  IL  pp.  218-801.  [ill  97-184.] 

In  Jenuil«a  we  Inurned,  tliAt  m  oooiidor-  See  alao  the  yeir  Ml  end  psiticnlax  eo- 

able  BumiMr  of  Tolnmes  had  in  thie  way  ooont  in  WUaon*!  liBndt  of  m  BiUe,  IL  p. 

ham  mo&aOj  pnroliaMd  for  the  Britiih  46  aq.  687  sq. 
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Towards  evening,  my  companion  being  otherwise  occupied, 
I  rode  with  Rashid  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  to  visit  Jacob's 
well.  The  distance  was  just  half  an  hour.  The  well  is  on  the 
end  of  a  low  spur  or  swell,  running  out  from  the  northeastern  base 
of  Gerizim  ;  and  is  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
of  tiie  plain  below.  The  mouth  of  the  well  was  stopped  with 
several  stones,  which  could  easily  be  removed.     Several  men 

fithered  around  us,  who  said  there  was  now  much  water  in  it. 
he  depth  of  the  well  as  now  ascertained  is  about  seventy^five 
or  eighty  feet.^  The  remains  of  the  ancient  church  are  just 
above  the  well,  towards  the  southwest ;  merely  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  gray  granite  col- 
umns, still  retaining  their  ancient  polish.  Under  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  distant,  is  a  mSl ;  the  copious  stream  of  which  comes  from 
the  fountain  of  De&eh  above  in  the  valley.  Above  and  around 
the  mill  are  the  houses  of  the  village  Bel&tah,  now  mostly 
deserted.* — ^I  was  glad  once  more  to  visit  this  undoubted  scene 
of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman ;  and  to 
yield  myself  for  the  time  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  spot. 
I  was  glad,  too,  to  look  out  again  upon  the  plain  of  the  MQkhna  ; 
although,  after  having  now  seen  so  many  noble  plains,  this  one 
struck  me  as  less  broad  and  comparatively  less  fertile,  than  I 
had  been  wont  to  regard  it.  The  mountains  on  its  eastern  side 
seemed  higher,  and  were  more  naked  and  rocky^  than  I  remem- 
bered them« 

A  travelled  road  runs  along  the  plain  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  welL  The  men  said  it 
led  to  Jenin.  It  passes  probably  through  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  F&ri'a  and  so  on  the  east  of  Sdniir.  The  more  usual 
road,  at  the  present  day,  goes  to  the  city  of  N&bulus ;  and  then 
crosses  the  western  shoulder  of  Mount  Ebal,  to  Jeba'  and  S&ntur. 
The  distance  must  be  about  the  same  on  both  the  roads. 

The  Wely  marking  the  place  of  Joseph's  tomb  is  in  the 
valley,  midway  between  the  base  of  Gerizim  and  that  of  EbaL 
We  rode  to  it ;  and  found  it  to  be  merely  an  enclosure  of  plas- 
tered walls,  without  roof,  and  with  a  door  in  the  northern  aide. 
We  then  proceeded  to  a  site  of  ruins,  situated  low  down  on  the 
southeast  shoulder  of  Ebal,  yet  high  enough  to  overlook  the 
plain  and  the  valley,  and  eddied  'Askar.  The  ruins  are  merely 
those  of  a  village.  There  is  among  them  a  fine  limpid  fountain, 
issuing  from  under  a  low  arch  into  a  broken  reservoir.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  trace  of  antiquity. 

^  SmVoL  n.  pi  2S4.   WOmii,  Ludfof  Aahn't  Bern,  of  Tnd.  IL  pi  42e.— It  if 

^  Bible,  n.  p.  57.  mentioiied  likewiM  bj  later  Jewish  trttrei- 

'  Hub  Tillage  is  mentioDedbTR.  Parohi  len;  as  Genon  de  Soannela  in  1561,  and 

in  tfie  fonrteenth  oentnrjr,  as  BaUa.    He  Uri  de  Biel  in  1664 ;  eee  Cannoly  pp.  866^ 

holds  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  445. 
Siohem,  distinct  from  Nabnlns.     See  in 
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Tlus  mnWy  'Afkar^  has  been  compared  with  the  Sychar  of 
ihe  New  Teetamenty  and  the  inference  drawn,  that  a  Sychar 
existed  here  Of  old  distinct  from  Sichem  or  Neapolis.^  With 
this  accords  the  language  of  Eosebins  and  the  Boordeaux  pil- 
grim ;  while  Jerome  prononnces  Sychar  to  be  an  erroneons  r^*- 
mg  for  BichenL*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  grounds  for 
bweving  that  Sychar  and  Sichem  were  identical'  It  may  here 
be  added,  that  tiie  name  'Askar,  in  its  present  form,  begins  with 
the  letter  *Ain  ;  and  this  circnmstance  at  once  excludes  all 
idea  of  a£Snity  with  the  name  Sychar.^  But  even  granting  for 
a  moment^  that  Sychar  was  a  distinct  city,  and  stood  upon  this 
spot ;  the  difficulties  of  the  general  question  are  in  no  degree 
lessened.  The  woman  would  have  had  to  cross  a  mill  stream  in 
order  to  reach  the  well ;  and  it  remains  just  as  inexplicable,  why 
the  well  should  ever  have  been  dug.  The  easiest  solution  of  this 
latter  difficulty,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  fotmtain  De&eh, 
fiom  which  the  mill  stream  comes,  may  be  of  later  date  than  the 
well ;  the  efifect,  perhaps,  of  earthquakes  in  this  abundantly 
watered  region. 

From  'Ad»r  to  Nftbulus  we  returned  in  25  minutes. 

Saturday^  April  24ih. — We  concluded  to  take  the  direct 
road  leading  fiom  NiLbuIus  to  Bamleh,  by  way  of  Euriet  Jit  and 
'Aasiin,  and  left  the  western  gate  of  the  city  at  7^  o'clock. 
Before  this  gate  is  a  .large  cemetery,  tolerably  well  kept,  but 
without  trees.  The  road  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  flank  of 
QenasixsL  One  of  the  Protestants  of  N&bulus  accompanied  us 
as  &r  as  to  B&f  Idieh,  in  order  to  procure  for  us  there  a  guide. 
He  seemed  to  hold  in  remembrance,  with  great  respect,  the  for* 
mer  American  missionaries  in  Jerusalem. 

We  came  to  Bftfldieh  at.  7.55.  It  lies  in  a  depression  which 
heie  nms  down  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  was  partly  in 
nuns.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  Christian  men ;  and  only 
some  half  a  dozen  Muslims.  We  learned  afterwards  from  our 
guide,  that  for  the  last  two  years  a  school  had  been  kept  in 
K4fldieh,  taught  alternately  by  the  two  priests,  at  the  expense 
of  thQ  Greek  ccmvent  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  forestall  the  English.  We  here  noticed  a 
mode  of  irrigation  of  which  we  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  yester- 
day. The  ground  was  divided  off  into  beds,  six  or  eight  feet 
long  by  three  or  ftur  wide  ;  and  these  were  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
eke  pans,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water.  This  mode  is  used 
especially  for  garden  vegetables.  We  stopped  here  ten  minutes 
for  a  gmde ;  and  obtained  a  very  good  one  for  'Azzftn.'     At 

•  Mm  4j  5.  'See  BBamei'i  Pabeet  ed.    sometimes  prefix  an  Alef  to  foreign  names^ 
S^  Bi  14€L  e.  g.  IkeAl ;  bnt  never  *Ain, 

•  SeeVoL  n.  p.  802  M.  IB.  120.1  ^  Bearing  fiom  Raftdieh:    Zaw4ta  K. 

•  YoL  n.  ibid.  25'  W. 
«  Gr.  Svx^  JofaB  4,  (k     The  Aimbi 

Vol.  nL^li 
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8.20  Juneid  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  us ;  here 
we  turned  off  a  little  to  a  brow  on  our  right  for  bearings ;  and 
were  detained  fifteen  minutes  in  alL^  At  8.40  Beit  "Czin  was 
on  the  right  below  us,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off ; '  and  five  minutes 
later  Beit  Iba  was  half  a  mile  below  us.'  We  now  began  to 
pass  round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  where  the  valley  below 
(Wady  Sha'ir)  trends  more  west  for  a  time  ;  having  Kuriet  Jit 
and  other  villages  before  us^  coming  into  view.  The  mountains 
here  were  tilled  to  their  tops  ;  and  there  was  a  valley  at  some 
distance  before  us  breaking  down  from  the  south  to  Wady  Sha'fr. 
At  8.55,  on  a  hill  before  coming  to  the  said  valley,  we  stopped 
five  minutes  for  bearings.*  As  we  descended,  there  was  a  tbun* 
tain  with  a  drinldng-trotigh  by  the  way  side ;  a  provision  for 
the  traveller  which  we  had  as  yet  seldom  found  ;  though  the  like 
occurs  more  frequently  further  soutL'  We  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  Wady  Sherak,  at  9.25,  running  down  to  the  right 
to  join  Wady  Sha'lr  ; '  and  at  9.40  there  was  a  smaller  parallel 
Wady  running  to  it  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of  Kuriet 
Jit. 

We  came  at  9.50  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Kuriet  Jit.. 
That  village  was  just  above  us  on  the  left,  on  a  Tell ;  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  large  and  old  place.  This  is  doubtless  the 
GUta  of  the  province  of  Samaria ;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers.'  Descending  westwards  immediately  into  another  small 
valley,  we  kept  along  it  in  that  direction,  until  it  entered  a 
larger  one,  Wady  Sheikh  'Aly,  coming  from  the  south.'  Wo 
were  here  among  rounded  naked  hills  ;  and  were  shut  out  from 
all  further  view  of  Wady  Sha'ir.  At  10.15  we  were  on  the  top 
of  the  next  low  ridge  ;  and  saw  Funduk  before  us,  S.  50^  W. 
A  Wady  came  down  before  us  from  that  village  ;  and  this  we 
afterwards  followed  up.'  At  10.30  Fer'ata  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  our  left,  on  a  TelL  This  place  represents  the  Ft- 
rathon  of  Scripture  and  Josephus.^^    A  Wady  coming  from  that 

*  Beftrings  at  8.20,  below  Juneid :  R4-        *  Bearings  at  9.10 :  Till  S.  26"*  £.  14 
ftdieh  112\    Zawka  19'.    'Asireh  58^    m.     SArrah  S.  20"  W.  f  m. 

Sheikh  Shaleh  85V.    Deir  Sheraf  820\        «  Bearing  at  9.25  :  Keifin  N.  Sa^  W. 
Beit  tsin  813%  fm.  BizE4rieb  383'.   R4.        ^  6r.  Tirra,  see  Keland  Palmt  p.  818 

min   818%     Kefr  elLebad  SIT.     Beit  «q.     See  Vol.  H.  p.  807.  n.  [iii.  U4.  a.}- 

L!d  299%  Keiidn  ?  296^  Shftfeh  297%  Bearing  ftom  Enriet  Jit:  Eeisln  N.  20  E. 
K^  280%     Juneid  222%  i  m.— 'AsSreh        ''  Bearings  at  10.10:   Knriet  Baj^  S. 

was  north  of  Mount  Ehal,  and  only  its  60*  W.  1^  m     B4kah  S.  85'  W.  1|  m. 
oltre  groves  could  be  seen.  *  Bearing  at  10.20 :  Kefir  Kadd6m  N. 

*  Bearings  at  a40:  Kuriet  JHS.  70°  W.  86'  W.  1  m. 

'  Bearings  at  8.45 :  Beit  tba  N.  20**  W.  '*  Jndg.  12, 15.  1  Mace  9,  50.  Joe.  Ant 

i  m.    Stirrah  280%  1  m.    Fer'ata  281%  5.  7.  15.   ib.  18.  1.  8     See  Keland  p.  956. 

*  Bearings  at  8.55  :  Bnricah  859%     Se-  Raumer  Pal  p.  142.    It  itf  mentioned  hy 
bbatleh  354^    Deir  Sheraf  844%    Bizz4-  K  Parchi  in  the  fourteenth  centnxy ;  Beiy. 


rieh  844^     ShAfeh  800%    Beit  Ud  806%    of  Tud.  by  Asher,  U   p.  486.— B 
Kuriet  Hana  255^     Kuriet  Jit  250^  B^    at  10.80:  Fer'ata  S  60^  £.  1^  m.     Um- 
kah  257%     Rftmin  828%  matein  &  dO'^  E  1  m. 
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direction  crofised  our  path  towarda  the  right ;  all  the  valle js  thus 
&r  mnning  towards  Wady  Shamir. 

The  small  and  poor  village  of  Fnnduk  was  close  on  onr  left 
at  10.45/  We  kept  along  beyond  it  up  a  slope  of  cultivated 
ground ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  on  the  top,  had  the  small  village  Jins 
Sifbt  on  our  left,  directly  south,  half  a  mile  distant,  across  the* 
head  of  a  valley  runmng  down  S.  S.  W.  to  Wady  E&nah. 
Keeping  to  the  right  we  came  five  minutes  later  upon  a  low 
ridge;*  and  at  11.15  looked  down  into  a  deep  valley  on  our 
light,  coming  from  the  region  of  Euriet  Hajja  and  passing  down 
to  the  western  plain. — Thus  far  the  country  was  mostly  under 
cultivation  ;  with  many  villages  and  olive  trees ;  the  hills  mostly 
round  and  naked,  and  the  soQ  chalky.  Here  we  began  to  have 
^impees  of  the  great  western  plain  ;  there  was  little  cultivation 
and  few  villages  along  the  slope  ;  the  region  was  sterile ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  more  rugged ;  and  there  were  many  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  oaka 

Oar  road  continued  high  above  the  valley ;  and  led  us,  at 
11.30,  around  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  high  and  rocky  Tell ; 
with  the  village  Kefr  'Abbtlsh  on  our  right  not  far  distant.'  We 
now  came  out,  southwest  from  the  Tell,  upon  a  broad  tract  of 
table  land,  rocky  and  sterile,  with  a  gentle  descent  towards  the 
west,  between  the  valley  from  Kuriet  Hajja  on  the  north,  and 
Wady  Ktoah  on  the  south.  In  this  latter  valley  we  have  with- 
out doubt  the  river  (firook)  Kanah  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
boondaxy  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.^  It  was  here  very 
deep  and  rugged,  with  water  running  in  it.  A  man  from  Eefr 
Kisim  afterwards  assured  us,  that  it  comes  from  the  plain  el- 
Mdkhna,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name.  Near  Deir  Estieh 
several  fountains  spring  up  in  it ;  and  the  valley  is  there  wide 
and  cultivated.  It  enters  the  western  plain  just  south  of 
Hableh ;  where  we  afterwards  crossed  it,  bearing  a  different 
local  name. 

Upon  this  table  land,  as  we  advanced,  there  were,  at  11.45, 
evident  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road.  At  12  o'clock'  we 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  shallow  rocky  basin,  forming  the  head  of 
Wady  'Azztn  ;  which  thus  divides  the  broad  ridge  towards  the 
wesk  At  12.25  the  valley  became  narrower ;  we  left  the  great  road 
along  its  bottom,  and  rose  obliquely  upon  its  ri^ht  bank  to  the 
village  'Asztkn  at  12.45.     This  village  does  not  he  high  ;  it  con- 

>  Betfings    from    Fundnk :    Welj  of  FftrUj  102%    Kuriet  HajJA  42%    e^-Bk 

SheOEli  Sahnon  el-Fftrisj,  high  and  distant,  880%    Kefr  'Abb^  277%  1^  m. 

no*.    FeT'ata96%    el-*Arfk  81%  Kuriet  «  Heb.  njg  ina,  lit    Wady  Kanah, 

'^5*'-  Josh.  16,8/17,9.* 

'  Bearings  at  11.06 :  Deir  Estieh,  dia-  •  At  12  o'clock,  ea-Senn&rieh  bore  S. 

at,  168%    Jina  S&ftb  184%  Fer'ata  82%  20'  W,    It  is  a  min  in  the  flonth  of  Wady 

*  Bearinga  at  11.80 :  Sheikh  Salm6n  el-  Kanoh,  and  distant 
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tainfl  a  population  of  290  inaleB  ;  all  of  them  MadrnWy  exeepi 
one  &xmlj  of  Christians.  The  head  of  this  fiunily  bad  redidei 
in  the  place  for  thirty  years,  and  was  nniwiBally  respected.  As 
we  stopped  here  lor  londi,  he  did  the  kanoui*s  <tf  the  vfflage ; 
brought  us  coffee ;  and  af jberwaisd&  acoampanied  vs  fer  some  dis^ 
tance  on  our  way.^ 

Leaving  'Azastm  at  1.40,  we  descended  obliquely  and  by  a 
side  valley  to  the  laiger  Wadyy  and  stnick  Hob  great  road  again 
at  2  o'clock.  Our  way  now  led  down  this  win&ig  valley,  shut 
in  on  both  sides,  and  with  nothing  visiUe  bat  its  ragged  wall% 
formed  of  horizontal  strata  of  flinty  rocks,  with  stunted  trees  and 
shrubs  sparsdy  scattered  upon  them.  We  overtook  and  pasaed 
a  large  drove  of.  horses,  apparently  on  the  way  to  market  At 
3  o'clock  the  valley  opened  to  a  wider  cultivated  tract ;  «id 
continued  to  expand  towards  the  plain.  At  3.30  we  tea<Aied 
Eableh,  on  the  low  rocky  ridge  along  its  southern  side,  afid  ncM 
the  extremity  towards  ike  ^reat  plain.  It  overlooks  the  plaiA 
extensively,  although  not  high  aWe  it.  Directly  in  view  and 
not  &r  distant,  are  the  three  villages,  Eilkllieh,  Kefr  SAba,  and 
Ji\]fQieh;  and  further  south  is  Bfts  el*'Ain.  Wady  'Azatn, 
which  we  had  followed  down,  passes  just  under  Eilkilieh,  leaving 
it  on  the  right ;  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  8.  S.  W.  leaves 
Kefr  S^ba  also  on  the  right,  and  runs  to  the  ' Aajdu 

The  ground  around  Hableh  was  so  rocky,  tbiat  we  found  no 
place  to  pitch  our  tent  on  the  lulL  We  tiberefore  descended 
to  the  low  ground  between  the  village  and  a  Wely  on  anotiier 
rocky  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south ;  and  tiierepitohed 
near  a  cistern,  to  which  the  women  came  for  water.  AMre  we 
remained  over  Sunday. 

The  road,  which  we  had  now  travelled,  is  evidently  an  an- 
cient one,  leading  from  Neapolis  to  Joppa,  Qaza,  and  Egypt,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  remains  of  pavement  mentioned  above.  The 
descent  of  the  moimtains  is  quite  gradual,  with  no  steep  pasa 
whatever ;  being  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  region 
further  south.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  we  had  yet  seen,  the  whoto 
western  descent  fiom  the  hi^r  tracts  of  Samaria,  is  a  veiy  easy 
one  through  valleys  among  hills. 

During  all  our  journey  through  the  distiict  of  Nibulus,  there 
was  much  talk  about  a  new  inventory  which  the  government  had 
caused  to  be  taken,  of  lands,  houses,  and.live  stock.  The  object 
was  not  yet  known ;  though  every  one  supposed,  that  it  fore- 
shadowed an  increase  of  taxation. 

Our  tent,  as  said  above,  was  in  the  low  tract  between  the 
village  and  the  Wely,  about  sixty  rods  from  the  former.    We 

>  Bearings  at 'Aizan:JeiyiteK.  80*  W.    On  ibe  loiith  ade  of  tiw  Wady  la  a  nin 
2  m.     al-Madahdirah,  dbtant,  860'.—    oaUed  Kefr  TlraltlL 
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yrere  here  eiinoiiiided  by  cisteniB  dug  oat  in  solid  rocks,  moetly 
with  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  Some  were  entirely  open. 
One  of  them,  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad  and  three  deep,  was 
merely  snnk  in  the  lock,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it. 
Another  one,  of  similar  dimensions,  had  but  one  step  left.  A 
larger  cistern  was  near  the  water-course  ;  it  was  twelve  feet  long 
by  nine  broad,  and  about  eight  feet  deep  ;  two  rude  and  very 
^  arches  were  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  these  rested  the  covering 
of  flat  stones,  some  of  which  still  remained.  All  these  excava- 
ti<His  were  evidently  ancient ;  and  were  thus  numerous  just  here 
in  the  low  ground,  because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  water  in 
the  ramy  season.    Only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  now  in  use. 

Another  excavation  near  by  was  at  first  more  puzzling.  Its 
appearance  was  like  a  sarcophi^us,  regularly  hewn  on  the  out- 
side. On  going  to  it,  the  interior  proved  to  be  only  five  feet  long 
by  twenty  mches  broad ;  but  this  was  merely  the  entrance  to  an 
arched  vault  beneath,  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  The  interior 
was  now  filled  with  stones.  It  was  doubtless  a  sepulchral  ex- 
cavation ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  cistern,  for  no  water  could 
have  run  into  it.  I  afterwards  found  seven  similar  excavations 
on  the  southern  hill  not  &r  beyond  the  Wely ;  all  in  one  large 
flat  rock.  The  entrances  of  these  were  level  with  the  surface  of 
tiie  rock,  and  tliere  were  also  traces  of  grooves  for  lids  ;  though 
no  lids  are  now  to  be  found. 

Still  another  excavation,  close  by  our  tent,  which  interested  me, 
was  an  ancient  wine-press ;  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Advantage 
had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock  ;  on  the  upper  side,  towaids 
the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug  out,  eight  feet  square  and 
fifteen  inches  de^p ;  its  bottom  declining  ddghtly  towards  the 
Qorth.  The  tluclmess  of  rock  left  on  the  north  was  one  foot ; 
and  two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side,  another  smaller  vat  was 
excavated,  four  feet  square  by  three  feet  deep.  The  grapes  were 
trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat ;  and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a 
bole  at  the  bottom  (still  remaining)  into  the  lower  vat.  This 
indent  press  would  seem  to  prove,  tiiat  the  adjacent  hills  were 
once  covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  such  is  its  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  without  repair.  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  transport  this  ancient  relic  in  natura  to 
L<mdon  or  New  York. 

From  the  Wely  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 
Here  I  spent  several  hours,  at  various  times,  beneath  the  shade 
aS  a  spreading  tree  ;  and  here  our  bearings  were  taken.  ^    The 

1  Beariogs  from  the  Wely  near  Hableh:  Kirr  and  mills  281^  Blr  'Adis  271^ 
^-Z&k^  160%  li  m.  MefdelY4bal96°.  Ji^Meh  256^  Kefr  S^a  80r.  OklHeh 
Bamleli  207^    Kfil*at  alJAin  220*.    eU    844% 

Vox-  IIL--12*  I 
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ruin  of  ez*-Ziktir  in  the  S.  B.  B.  leeined  extenaiTe  and  old. 
Further  off  was  Mejdel  Y&ba ;  and,  in  the  plain,  Bfis  elr'Ain,  or 
Karat  el-'Ain,  as  it  ia  called  fiom  its  oastle.  Far  n  tiia 
8.  8.  W.  the  tower  of  Bandeli  was  TkiUe.  On  the  'Anjeh, 
Airther  west,  was  the  village  el'-Mirr,  with  several  mills.  Keaier 
at  hand,  about  a  mile  distant,  was  JiljtOieh  8. 7«^  W.  iBsid  to  be 
now  ahnost  a;  rain,  and  having  in  its  sonthem  part  a  large  KUln 
similar  to  that  at  Bamleh.  Then&llowed  Kefir  Bftba  N;  69^W. 
distant  fiom  na  about  two  miks,  in  Ml  view  ;>  and  lastly  KiBd« 
lieh,  N.  le""  W.  also  about  two  miles  distant.  The  plain  in  the 
west  and  nor&west  is  nneven ;  rising  beyond  Kefir  8&ba  and 
towaids  the  coast  into  low  hilla  or  sweDs,  some  of  whioh  aie 
wooded. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  proqpect  is  oonneoted  wi^  Kefr 
S&ba,  SB  the  representative  of  the  AfUifiotris  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whither  the  apostle  Paul  was  sent  off  fiom  Jerosalem 
by  night,  on  the  way  to  CiBsairea,  in  order  to  save  Um  from  a 
Gonspiraey  of  the  Jews.'  Joeephus  relates,  that  the  first  Heiod 
built  here  a  city,  on  a  site  formeily  called  Ct^harMibay  in  a  fertilo 
spot,  where  a  river  enoompaswd  the  city,  and  there  were  also  many 
trees.*  He  speaks  of  it  also  as  near  the  monntains  ;  and  teOs 
us,  that  Alezaiider  Jannsus  drew  a  trench  with  a  wall  and  woodan 
towers  from  Antipatris  to  the  coasts  of  Joppa,  one  hundred  asid 
fifty  stadia  in  len^,  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Anti«» 
ochus.^  Two  muitary  roads  led  m>m  Jerusalem  to  Anlipatris, 
and  so  to  Caasarea  ;  one  by  way  of  Oibeon  and  Beth-horon  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  Gophna.*  By  which  of  these  roads  Paul  was 
conducted,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Antipatais  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  the  Bonrdeaux  pilgmn  ;*  a  bishop  of 
Antipatris  was  present  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  hdd  A.  D. 
451;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Christians  in  tlM 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.'  From  that  time  onward,  as  in 
so  many  other  instances,  the  later  Greek  name  (Antipatris)  haa 
disappeared  in  history  ;  while  the  earlier  Kefr  Bftba  has  retained 
its  bold  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people  even  unto  thiaday* 

'  Yet  T.  WiMenlmieli,  mbem  paarinff  tfab  udeM^  trendi  ma  dmwii  Ytrr  oUSqiiifyy 

wa^  wT«nl  yewn  after  tbe  yidt  ol  Dr  or  MriMps  tdaog  the  riter  'Aigeh. 

Smith,  ooold  find  no  trace  of  the  zuune  '  The  nwd  by  Beth-horon  wm  followed 

Kefr  S&ba.    Monatsber.  der  Geogr.  Gea.  hy  Cestins  in  the  flight  of  his  MTrnj^  Joe. 

in  Berlin,  N.  F.  L  p.  288.    Bitter  Erdk.  B.  J.  2.  IS.  8,  9.    Thirt;  by  Oophna  wm 

XVL  p.  672.  tottoed  In  1848^  hj  Dr  Snnfth,  to   ihm 

*  Acts  28,  81 ;  oompi  t.  12.  28  ml  neighbonrhoodof  Mijdel  YAba;  many  por- 
'  Or.  Knpapcafid,  Joeeph.  Antt  16.  6.  tions  of  the  road  bebg  itQl  in  good  pve- 

8;  OQmp.18.16.  1,  Xil0i^{^...4yer  eerrmtioa ;  see  BibUo&.  Sao.  1843,  pw  481 

'ArmnvrpHs  Ko^crroi.  sq. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  1.  4.  7;  comp.  Antt  18. 1&.        '  meron.  Epit  PanUB,  p.  67a  ed.lfart 
1.    The  dizect  distaikoe  firom  KefV  SIba  to  Itin.  Hieroi.  p.  60a 

tiie  coast  Is  not  over  ten  or  twelve  milea.        *  Beland  Palssst  pp.  868-570.    Theo* 
There  must  therefore  be  some  error  in  the    phan.  Chron.  p.  858. 
*    rofl60stadiA(18|Bomanmi]es); 
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The  pfMent  Kefr  8A1m^  is  a  villBge  of  some  size  ;  the  houses 
ftre  buih  of  mud^M  inmost  of  the  villages  of  the  plain ;  and 
there  are  no  reiics  of  antiq^ty  visible.  A  VfeR  just  east  of  the 
houses  is  fifty^seyen  feet  ^ep  to^  the  water^  and  is  walled  up 
with  hewn  stones.  The  village  stands  on  a  lo^  eminence  near 
Ae  western  hills ;  but  is  separated  from  them  b^  a  smaller 
Wadj  or  branch  of  the  plain.  ^  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
leaflkm  Ibr  qu^cming  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Antipatris. 
The  ancieBt  name  itself  is  decisive ;  while,  in  the  rainy  season 
«ad  spring,  the  Wady  coming  fiom  the  mountains  wotdd  suffi- 
okntly  correspond  to  the  river  described  by  Josephus.  The 
dislaace^irom  Lyddaist  also  teloably  near  to  tiie  ancient  specifi- 
eatiou  of  ten  Roman  miles;^ 

The  name  Jiijtdieh  seems  te^sorrespond  to  an  ancient  OUgal; 
and  Svsebiiiaand  Jeioine  mention  a  village  Chigvlia  situated  in 
ihei  sixth  mile  north  <rf  Antipalais.'  As  there  is  now  no  such 
▼iHage  known  in  the  norih  of  Eefr  S&ba ;  *  and  as  Jiljtdieh  lies 
short  of  that  distanoe  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  may  well  be 
a  question^  whether  p^haps  a  slip  of  the  pen  maj  not  have 
(^vo^  riso  to  ^  reading  north  instead  of  south.  Eusebius 
must  have  known  the  place ;  as  he  often  travelled  between 
Csssarea  voA  Jemsalem.  This  GalguHs  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Gilgal  mentioned  once  along  with  Dor 
in  the  book  of  Joshua/ 

Jfonday,  Afril  26^. — ^Refreshed  after  the  day  of  rest,  we 
irtartdd  firom  the  Wely  at  6.45,  for  Mejdel  Tl^ba  ;  without  a 
guidey'Ssthe  way  was  plain,  and  we  were  likely  to  &I1  in  with 
persons,  of  whom  we  could  make  inquiries;  At  7.^5  we  crossed 
the  de^  and  broad  water-bed  of  Wady  K&nah  coming  fiom  E. 
%.  B.  It  is  here  known  as  Wady  Z&k^,  firom  the  ruin  of  that 
name-^m  itsnorthem  side,  half  a  mile  on  our  left  ;  and  is  also 
cafled  Wady  Khureish,  from  another  ruin  on  its  southern  bank. 
tt  nms  iM  just  south  of  Jiljtdieh  to  the  Wady  which  comes 
fiom  Kefr  S&ba ;  and  thus  goes  to  the  'Aujeh.  At  7.10  the 
rmn  KhureiA  was  (m  our  left,  not  far  from  our  path.  At  7.35 
we  crossed  a  smiAer  Wady,  with  a  ruin  on  its  southern  bank, 
called  Eefr  Hatt4  ;  consisting  of  a  few  walk  partly  standing,  a 
reservoir,  and  a  sarcophagus  used  asa  drinldng-trou^  Our  road 
led  along  the  low  rooky  hills  as  they  jut  out  into  the  great  plain ; 
ib  some  places  just  crossing  their  extremities.    At  8.05  we  came 

'  S«e   *' Visit   to   Anttpfttris**  by   K.  ooirding  to  the  nsaal  rate  of  millet^  it 

Smitii,  in  1848 ;  in  Biblioth.  Sacn»  1848,  would  not  exceed  ten  milei. 

p.  492  tq.    Rltter  Eidk.  XVL  p.  569  tq.  *  Onomast  art  Odael 

*  Itin.  Hieroa  p.  600.    The  distanoe  *  The  name  EBkilieh  has  no  affinity 

from  Ke&  S&ba  to  Lydda,  according  to  our  with  the  name  Qilgal ;  nor  latfaat  idllage 

own  obeerration,  is  abontfoorhonrs;  which,  in  any  aenae  in  tto  flizth  mile  north  of 

at  oar  rate  of  traveQing,  would  not  vary  Kefr  Saba, 

mndi  frem  19  fioman  miler;  while  ao-  *  Joeh.  12,  28.    * 
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to  the  broad  channel  of  Wady  BibAh|  ooming  down  fiom  the 
east  on  the  north  of  Mejdel.  Acooiding  to  an  informant  from 
this  village,  it  has  its  head  near  'Akrabe^'  and  passes  down  near 
ez-ZlLwieh.  It  runs  north  of  KoFat  el-'Ain,  and  so  to  the 
'Aujeh.  On  this  Wady,  just  within  the  hills,  is  gitoated  Kefr 
K&sim,  not  here  visible  ;  but  appearing  like  an  old  place,  as  we 
saw  it  afterwards  fix)m  the  plain. 

As  we  passed  along  our  road,  KQl'at  eVAin  lay  below  us  on 
ihe  right,  in  a  depressed  part  of  the  plain.  On  a  low  mound  is 
a  structure  in  the  form  of  a  long  paraUeLogram,  said  to  have 
been  once  a  fortress.  At  the  foot  of  this  mound,  on  the  westi 
is  the  great  fountain  of  the  river  'Ai^jeh ;  one  of  the  largest  in 
Palestine.  It  forms  a  marshy  tract,  oov^ied  with  reeds  and 
rushes.  This  fountain  and  others  below  ftimish,  at  this  season, 
the  whole  supply  of  water  for  the  river  ;  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Jordan  near  Jericho.  The  water  has  a  bluish  tinge  ;  and 
the  current  is  usually  sluggish.'  The  river  sweeps  off  about  W. 
N.  W.  until  it  reaches  the  hills  or  higher  plateau ;  and  just  here 
are  the  mills,  at  el-Mirr,  about  a  mile  from  the  source.  The 
stream  then  passes  on  about  W.  by  S.  under  steep  banks 
formed  by  low  cliffs. 

We  came,  at  8.30,  to  Mejdel  Tftba ;  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  declivity  on  our  left,  with  a  Sheikh's  house  or  palace  over* 
looking  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  place  has  an  old  look  ;  but 
we  saw  few  definite  traces  of  antiquity.  The  Sheikh's  palace  is 
large  and  high ;  it  had  recently  been  built  up ;  for  when  my 
companion  passed  this  way  in  1843,  it  wa«  in  ruins.*  Its 
owner,  Sheikh  S&dik  el-Jema'lny,  was  now  in  banishment.  In 
a  field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  we  noticed  two  sarco- 
phagi ;  the  isolated  rocks  had  been  hewn  away  outside,  perhapa 
with  vaults  below,  like  those  at  Hableh.  We  were  delayed  heira 
ten  minutes  in  trying  to  obtain  a  guide  ;  but  without  success.* 

From  Mejdel  we  turned  our  course  towards  the  plain,  S.  67^ 
W.  in  order  to  enter  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  Bamlek 
Descending  from  the  village,  we  struck  at  8.50  the  deep  channel 
of  Wady  Eurftwa,  the  continuaticMi  of  Wady  Bel&t ; '  and 
followed  down  its  right  side  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  when  we  crossed 
it.  We  could  see  a  bridge  with  three  arches  about  half  a  mile 
below,  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  Wady  must  drain  a  large 
region  of  country.  It  was  now  dry ;  and  runs  to  the  'Ai:ueh  on 
the  west  of  the  KaVah.    At  9.15  we  struck  the  Damascus  road^ 

'  See  under  Hay  12th.  leh  213\    Bmtliieh  22^.    el-lMBir  816*. 

*  £.  Smith  in  Bibliotheca  Saor.  1848,  p.  Bli  el-'Aln  822°.<— The  foUowinff  an  on 
491.  the  western  side  of  the  plain :  (f-Yeh6di« 

*  E.  Smith,  ibid.  p.  488  iq.  yeh  288%     el-Fcjjeh  282%    d-Mnkbbis 

*  Bearings  from    Mejdel  Y&ba:    Kefr  291% 

N.  Ji^jOOieh  258%  Ludd  204%  Bam-       *  See  VoL  IL  p.  266.  [liL  82.] 
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eriled  es-SnltftBA,  at  a  Wdy  named  N^y  TMry,  aitaated  on  a 
low  Tell,  with  a  pond  of  clear  water  on  the  north  of  it. .  Heri 
we  stopped  ten  minutes.^ 

We  now  proceeded  skmg  the  Snlt&na  towards^  Lndd  and 
Bamkh.  After  five  minut^  the  road  croeaed  a  Wady  with 
dirty  standii^  w^ter;  and  then  roae  to  a  higher  tract  in  the 
plain,  with  a  more  grayeUy  soQ.  At  9.45  we  came  to  Benthieh, 
close  upon  owr  left  hand ;  situated  on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock^ 
which  here  pminides  in  the  midstof  the  plain.  It  was  once 
apparmtly.  a  place  of  some  si£e ;  but  is  now  a  misemble  hamlet.* 
-  The  name  Bettthieh  (or  Bemthieh,  as  we  sometimes  heard 
it)  is  si|ffi(^%  liear  in  form,  to  suggest  an  identity  with  the 
Arima^^ea  of  the  Kew  TestfKtnent**  In  a  former  Yolume,  I 
have  giyen  reasons  fdr  r^arding  Arimathea  as  having  no  con- 
nection with  Eamleh,  but  as  probably  situated  on  some  one  of 
IliB  hills  in  the  etfst  or  northeast  of  Lydda.^  The  same  general 
grounds  hold  good  against  the  idea  of  seeking  Arimathea  at 
Benthieh  ;  and  I  may  here. subjoin  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Josej^us  mentions  in  the  north  of  Judea  four  toparchies^ 
named  firom  tibeir  c^ef  towns,  viz.  Acrabatene,  Gophna,  Thamna^ 
and  Lydda.  These-  towns  are  now  all  known ;  Tbamna  having 
been  dis^vered  in  1843  by  Dr  Smith,  under  the  present  name  of 
Tibneh,  on  the  way  from  Gophna  to  Mejdel  Y&ba.^  The 
nature  of^  th^  country  shows,  that  these  toparchies  probably 
formed  long  parallelograms  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  extend^- 
iag  in  Jan^h  fron?.  north  to  south*  The  first  occupied  the  east- 
em  fE4de  of  the  waterr^shed  on  the  moimtains  ;  the  second,  the 
western  side  of  the  same,  stiU  upon  ihe  mountains  ;  the  third, 
that  of  Thamna,.lay  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  ; 
while  the  last,  that  of  Lydda,  cwiprised  most  of  the  plain. 
6outh  of  the  Thamnitic  toparohy  was  that  of  Emmaus  ;  while 
Joppa  and  Jamnia.had  jurisdiction  over  the  towns  adjacent  to 
them.*  Now  as  Arimathea  was  situated  in  the  Thamnitic  difr4 
trict ;'  and  this  included  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains 
and  probably  the  adjacent  hills  ;  we  certainly  cannot  well  look 
for  Arimathea  either  at  Bamldh  or  at  Benthieh,  whixdx  are  both 

*  BeailiigB  iVom  Neby  ThAij:  Mejdel  of  Eshmiakinp  This  would  seem  to  show, 
er.  KftTait  el-'Aia  10^.  Fdjeb  SIS".  B^o-  HMt  the  name  can  have  no  neceisaiy  oon^ 
lliieh  193%    Kafr  Kadm  i8^     el^MozeU    utc^aa  mth  the  (ona  AfinuUkea, 

rfali  136'.  Kiily  145'.  These  last  three  *  See  Vol  XL  to.  239,  241.  [iii.  40, 44.] 
ve  oa  and  among  iba  Uywar  easterD  hllk.         '  E.  Smith  hi  BiUiotfa.  Sac.   1843,  p. 

•  Bearinn  at  Benthieh:    Kftlj   106\     484. 

ICnxeiif  ah  S3*.    Mejdel  YAba  45?.    eW  «  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  S.  B.   Antt  14.  IL  2. 

TehAdlTeh  250%  1^  m.      Ramleh  206%  Plia  H.  N.  5.  15. 

hadd  ^00^     Dor  Aho  Mesh'al  ?  114^  ^  Onomatt  **Afmath4t  Sophim ...  in 

I>eu>  TfliV  16r.    et-Theh  147*'.— Them  ngione  Tamnitioa  jozta  Dio^xdim,  imda 

lait  lira  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eastemhiUs.  fuit  Joseph  qui  in  Evaag^iisab  Azimathia. 

'  *  There  is  however  another  Heml/ieh,  ease  soiihitar." 
•aat  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  Hi^  zoad  south 
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m  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  natoraUy  within  the  district  of 
Lydda. 

The  same  result  geems  to  follow  from  a  notice  of  Jerome. 
That  father,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula,  represents  her 
as  passing  from  Antipatris  to  Lydda ;  thence,  not  far  from  that 
city,  to  Arimathea  and  Nobe ;  to  Joppa  also  ;  aiid  then,  turn- 
ing back,  to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis ;  whence  she  took  the  route 
by  the  two  Beth-horons  to  Jerusalem.^  All  this  serves  to  show, 
first,  that  Arimathea  was  not  Benthieh,  which  lies  directly  on  the 
road  between  Antipatris  and  Lydda ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
probably  did  lie  somewhere  between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit 
NOba,  a  mile  northeast  of  T^o.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  the  ancient  site  of  Arimathea  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  that  region  ;  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
fully  explored. 

Leaving  Benthieh  at  10  o'clock,  we  proceeded  towards  Ludd. 
The  ground  soon  sinks  again  to  the  lower  plain,  level  and  rich,  ex- 
tending towards  Yftfa,  lying  back  of  the  hills  that  are  on  the  west 
of  Fejjeh.  In  that  direction  several  villages  came  in  sight  as  we 
passed  along ;  the  names  of  which  we  lost  for  want  of  a  guide. 
In  the  same  direction  the  huge  Wady  just  north  of  Ludd  rans 
to  the  'Aujeh.'  At  10.25  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Tfi&,  bear- 
ing N.  78^  W.  We  crossed  a  Wady  at  10.40,  having  a  bridge 
with  two  arches  and  a  pool  of  water  under  them.'  At  11 
o'clock  there  was  a  ruin  on  the  right ;  i^parently  once  a  Khfin« 
At  11.20,  Berfilieh  was  in  sight,  B.  60^  E.  on  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  eastern  lulls,  apparently  a  ruin.  We  came  at  11.30 
to  a  noble  bridge  of  three  or  more  arches,  spanning  the  great 
Wady  which  encircles  Ludd,  and  passes  off  northwest  to  the 
'Aujeh.  This  bridge  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  well  built^ 
of  twice  the  usual  width,  and  still  tolerably  paved.  All  these 
bridges  and  KhAns  along  the  Bulttoa  show  how  important  this 
road  once  was,  as  the  great  line  of  conmiunication  and  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus. 

We  reached  Ludd  at  11.45  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  town  outside.  The  Bamleh  road  lies 
a  little  further  west ;  and  our  mules  and  muleteers  (par  noMZe) 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  keep  on  towards  that  place.  We  had 
nothing  left,  but  to  send  Bashid  After  them  to  brmg  them  back ; 
and  this  detained  us  here  for  nearly  two  hours.    There  was  a 

>  SQenm.  in  Ep.  86  ad  Enstoeh.  Epit  atqiie  Inde  prafidboeni  MOflodit  BetboiOQ 

Panbe,  p.  678,  **  et  Lyddam  Tersam  in  innrioran,**  etc 

Dioapolim  (Tidit) .  . .  hand  procnl  ab  ea  *  At  10.16,  tiie  tfljaga  et-Tireh  bora  S. 

Arimathiam  Tiomum  Joseph,  qvi  Dominnm  46"  £.  1^  m. 

■epeLivit ;  et  Nobe  nrbem  laoerdoinm  ...  *  At  10.60,  Deir  Tfiiif  bore  S.  60*  S. 

Joppen  qnoqne  . . .  repeiitoque  iHiure  Ni-  S  m. 
oopolim,  qoB  prioa  Kmmnni  vooabator ... 
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large  mnster  of  cameh  in  the  open  gronnd  near  us  ;  many  of 
them  young.  Among  the  houses  in  this  quarter  were  several 
large  buildings,  said  to  he  in  use  as  soap  fectories.  The  houses 
of  Luddy  though  numerous,  are  in  general  small  and  mean. 
Here  our  eyes  were  again  greeted  with  the  pleasant  sight  of  a 
nAmher  of' palm  trees. 

We  engaged  a  guide  for  Y&lo  ;  and  before  leaving,  he  took 
us  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  diurch,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  town.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  streets,  he  led  us 
around  on  the  outside  towards  the  south  ;  where  we  entered  by 
another  gate  not  much  frequented.  These  are  noble  ruins  ;  but 
were  now,  by  daylight,  less  majestic  and  imposing,  than  as  we 
saw  them  formerly,  by  moonlight.  The  historical  notices  of  the 
cfauich,  and  of  LycMa,  I  have  elsewhere  given.* 

Leaving  the  gate  at  1.55,  we  took  the  road  for  Y&lo  by  way 
of  el-Kub4b,  at  first  S.  26^  E.  After  fifteen  minutes  we  crossed 
obliquely  Wady  Harir,  coming  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and  uniting  a 
little  further  north  with  Wady  'Atallah,  to  form  the  great  water- 
course on  tile  north  of  Ludd.  Here  were  pools  of  stagnant 
water ;  from  which  women  were  fillix^  their  jars,  and  baring 
tiiem  away  on  their  heads.  The  ground  now  became  higher  ; 
and  at  2.20  there  was  a  ridge  or  swell,  with  an  extensive  view.^ 
After  another  reach  of  the  plain,  we  came  at  2.45  to  the  water^ 
bed  of  Wady  'AtaUah,  coming  down  by  Eubfib  fiom  the  Meij 
Ibn  'dmeir.  We  followed  up  this  valley ;  and  ten  minutes  later 
Kub&b  came  in  sight,  8.  35^  E.  We  afterwards  rose  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  along  the  plain ;  and  at  3.10.  had 
several  villages  in  sight.*  Among  them  was  Abu  Shthsheh  on 
the  western  end  of  a  range  of  hills  in  the  south ;  also  'AnnHbeh, 
a  village  of  some  size  on  the  north  of  the  Wady.  We  here  dis- 
missed oar  guide,  who  had  given  us  little  satis&ction. 

Eleeping  along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  we  at  length  climbed  the 
steep  hill  of  Kubftb,  and  reached  that  village  at  3.65.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  northern  extremities  of  the  range 
running  out  N.  N.  W.  from  Zorah  ;  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
BorthefluBtefn  spur  of  the  same.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
nse ;  but  has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  nor  any  historical  impor- 
tance. As  we  passed  up  along  its  southwestern  side,  we  had 
some  difficulty  to  pick  our  way  among  the  numerous  openings, 
like  small  wells,  leading  to  subterranean  magazines  for  grain. 
The  people  were  quite  civil  We  found  that  having  no  guide 
we  had  come  out  of  our  way  in  ascending  to  the  village  ;  inas- 

>  See  Vol.  n.  pp.  244-248.  [iii  49-56.]  St  iniiei  from  tin  eaitem  billt  into  the 

*  Bennmn  at  2.20 :  Jimsii  106''.  Ram-  plain. 
leh  264r   Lndd  884°.  Neby  Dani&l  116%        *  Beaxinga  at  8.10  s  Aba  Sbftsheh  198% 

•l-HadHbeh  43%    Thb  Utter  U  a  laige  el-Binlyeh  S.  SO**  W.  1^  m.    el-Kab4b 

▼illige  juct  at  the  moath  of  a  Wa^j,  ai  148%    el-'AnnAbdi  82%  2  m. 
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mnoli  as  our  proper'^  road  lay  along  the  liottoin  of  ih)e  Talley  od 
the  north  ;  and  we  now  had  some  difficulty  in  descending  the 
very  steep  declivity  on  that  side  to  regain  it.  Here  Wady  'Aly, 
ooming  fiom  8&rts  and  L&trdn,  mates  with  Wady^Atallah  com- 
ing firom  the  Merj.^ 

The  large  village  'Annftbeh  was  here  in  the  notih  beyond  tlie 
valley.  The  name  suggests  the  BetiMimnaba  of  Beffumnaba  of 
Jerome;  which  according  to  him  was  in  the  feurth  mile  firom 
Lydda ;  though  numy  said  it  was  in  the  elghiii  mile.*  This 
seems  to  hxkjljy  that,  even  thus  early,  the  names  of  'Annftbeh 
and  Beit  Ntlba  were  sometimes  confimnded ;  the  specifieatioDa 
of  four  miles  and  eight  miles  from  Lydda  being  stQl  ap^icaUe  to 
these  villi^s  respectively. 

Leaving  Eub&b  at  4.15,  we  descended  towaitb  the  northeast^ 
crossed  Wady  'Aly,  and  proceeded  up-  Wady  ^Atallah  towards' 
T&lo.  The  positionof  tins  place  was  pointed  out  to  us.  as  on  the 
north  side  of  a  spur  c^r  ridge  miining  out  west  firom  tne  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Meg  ;  but  it  was  not  'visiUe  fiom 
Eub&b.  Our  road  led  idong  the  broad  open  valley^  about  8. 
70^  E.'  After  half  an  hour  our  course  became  about  E.  8.  B. 
and  at  5  o'clock  we  reached  the  western  extremity  of  tiie  spur. 
We  soon  turned  up  along  the  lull  side  ;  and  after  a'while  passed 
a  small  Wady  running  down  north,  with  a  little  ftmntain  cm  its 
further  side  by  the  path.    At  5.40  we  came  to  YAlo. 

This  village  is  situated  midway  tq)  this  northern  decUvity, 
between  two  ravines  running  down  to  the  plain  below  ;  it  thus 
overlooks  the  beautiftil  meadow-l&e  tract  of  the  Meij  Ibn  'Omeir. 
There  is  a  fountain  in  the  western  ravine,  which  supplies  the 
vfllage.  The  place  has  an  old  appearance ;  and  in  a  cliff  beyond 
the  eastern  ravine  are  several  large  caverns  in  the  rocks  ;  which 
may  be  natural,  but  have  probably  been  enlarged.  The  village 
belongs  to  the  &mily  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Shaush,  who  reside  at 
Euriet  d-'Bnab.  One  of  the  younger  of  them  was  now  here, 
and  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  tent  The  people  of  Y&lo  wer6  well 
disposed,  and  treated  us  respectftdly. 

The  fine  plain  or  basin,  Merj  Ibn  'Omeir,  which  now  lay 
spread  out  before  us,  stretches  in  among  the  hills  quite  to  the 
base  of  the  steep  waU  of  Ihe  mountains  ;  on  the  top  of  which 
are  situated  Upper  Betii-hoion  and'  8&iis.  South  df  it  is  the 
ridge  of  Y&lo  >  androu  the  north  and  northwest  are  lower  hills, 

'  Beftrinfli  at  ^nb4bt   lUinleh  Sll\  tor  B«l3|o«iBabik    FMqve  mtfm  •Stfi 

'Annfibeh'  N.     el-lLAtr5n  151^    'Ainw&s  mant  in  octayo  ab  ea  milliario  sltaiD,  efc 

18ft'.     SalbH  Sr.     ^SAfitriSO^.    Belt  itpMilari  Bethamiai>aiii.* 

Kflba  lOr.  -  ^  Bearings  St  4.40 :  el-UtrAb  a  l}  ou 

*  Onomaai  art.  AwA  :■  •"£•(  tuque  Iko-  'AnwAa  8.  25'  E.  1  m.    Sdblt  N.  4'  £. 

die  villft  JQzta  Dioflpolim  qnaoi  qnarto  1  sl     Thii  last  if  a  ruiii  n<Nrtli  of  Um 

nilHario  ad  orientalnn  plagttii,  qom  To«a-  W«d/. 
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The  name  Ibn  'Omeir  belongs  to  a  district,  and  not  specially  to 
the  phan.  In  our  former  joumffy  we  had  looked  down  upon  this 
fine  tract  fiom  the  high  positioQ  of  Beit  'Ur  el'-F6ka  ;  and  the 
description  then  given  we  now  found  to  be  correct ;  with  the 
single  exception,  that,  as  seen  from  so  high  a  point,  the  basin 
seemed  to  l^  drained  off  more  in  the  southwest  towaids  Ekron ; 
whereas,  as  now  appeals,  it  is  drained  hj  Wady  'Atalleh  to  the 
'Atgeh.^  In  and  asonnd  the  plain  are  several  villages.  From 
Y£lo  we  conld  see  Beit  Ntba  in  the  plain  ;  Beit  Ldkieh  at  the 
foot  of  the  northern  hills ;  Btlmmftneh,  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  also  BAs  Kerha'  and  Jemm&la  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  momitain  farther  north,  in  the  district  of  the  Simh&n 
fflieikhs,  who  live  at  Bfis  Eerka',  and  are  Eeis.*  Could  we  have 
taken  a  direct  route  firom  Mejdd  Yfiba  to  Y&lo,  more  towards 
the  east,  it  would  have  brought  us  through  a  tract  as  yet  little 
visited,  containing  apparently  many  villi^s. 

The  whole  of  the  Merj,  and  indeed  very  much  of  the  great 
plain  through  which  we  had  passed  to-day,  was  now  covered  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Merj,  especially,  reminded 
me  in  this  respect  of  the  rich  harvest  I  had  seen  a  year  before  in 
Lincolnshire,  m  passing  fiom  London  to  Scotland.  The  barley 
was  now  in  the  ear ;  and  would  soon  be  ready  for  harvesting. 
Many  tares  were  mingled  with  the  grain.  The  dry  season,  too, 
had  already  commenced ;  the  grass  in  many  places  was  beginning 
to  loee  its  green ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  present  verdure 
of  die  fiel<&  woidd  be  no  more. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  regarding 
Y&lo  as  the  ancient  AycUon  ;  and  the  fine  basin  below  as*the 
vall^  of  Aijalon,  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  stilL'  The  place  had  always  interested  us  ;  and  we  were 
^tified  in  being  able  to  spend  a  night  in  it.  80  &r  as  I  know, 
it  had  as  yet  been  visited  by  no  modem  traveller.* 

Beit  Ntba,  which  lay  below  us  in  the  plain,  about  a  mile 
distant,  with  a  large  olive  grove  beyond  it,  we  may  regard  as  the  - 
representative  of  we  Nobe  of  Jerome ;  and  was  also  in  his  day 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Bethannaha.*  The  historical  notices  are 
given  in  a  former  volume.'  This  plain  was  selected  by  Bichard 
of  England  as  the  place  of  his  long  encampment,  doubtless  on 
account  of  its  convenience  and  ferity. 

'  See  VoL  n.  p.  258.  [lii.  68.1  tliree  yfflages,  'Amw&a,  Beit  N&U,  and 

*  For  te  two  gre«t  putiea^  JCeli  tod    YAlo,  tram  the  Jenmlem  road  near  L&- 
aee  in  YoL  H  p.  17.    [iL  844.]-^    tr6n.    This  would  not  be  poMible,  I  think, 


Beai^igi  at  YAloi  Beit  Tr  Bl-F6ka  64%    as  to  Beit  Nftba,  and  certainly  not  as  to 
BeH  NAba  41%  1  m.    Beit  Lftkieh59%    Y&lo.    Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  266. 


Lde*".  RftaKezka'  69\  JemmAla  .  *  Hieroa  in  £p.  86  ad  Eustoch.  Epit 

35\  Panlfi,  p.  678 ;  see  above,  p.  142.  n.  1. — 

'  JodL  10,  12^  See  Vol  IL  p.  268  sq.  Onoznast  art  Anob;  see  above,  p.  144. 

[IS.  68.1  B.  2. 

*  Dr  VOson  speaks  c£  having  ssm  the        •  Vol  H  p.  254.  [iii.  64.] 

Toi.  m.— 13 
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At  Y&lo  we  were  told  of  a  ruin  in  the  mountains  on  the 
easty  said  not  to  be  far  off,  called  Kefir.  It  was,  however,  now 
too  late  for  us  to  visit  it  from  Y&lo;  nor  were  we  able  after- 
wards to  make  an  excursion  to  it  from  Jerusalenx  But,  in  the 
name  Eefir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  ancient  Che-^ 
phirah,  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  afterwards  assigned  to  Benja- 
min ;  and,  after  the  captivity,  again  inhabited  by  the  returning 
exiles.^  From  that  day  till  this,  it  has  remained  unknown. 
When  ascertained,  it  will  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites ;  the  other  three,  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and 
Kirjath-Jearim,  having  already  been  recognised  in  el-Jib,  el- 
Bireh,  and  Euriet  el- Enab. 

IhAesdajff  April  27th. — The  morning  opened  with  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  and  a  slight  shower  fell ;  but  the  clouds  soon  broke 
away,  and  the  day  b^:;ame  fine.  We  broke  up  from  Y&lo  at 
6.55,  with  a  guide  for  SOr'a.  At  first  we  returned  on  our  load 
of  last  evening  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  kept  still  high  along 
the  declivity,  about  N.  65""  W.'  At  7.25  we  turned  to  the  left 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  ;  and  had  'Amwfis  and  L&trdn 
before  us  in  a  line,  S.  47**  W.» 

Descending  gradually  we  came  at  7.40  to  the  village  of 
'Amwfis,  lying  on  the  gradual  western  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill, 
sujQSciently  h^  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  great  plain. 
It  is  now  a  poor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  mean  houses.  There 
are  two  fountains  or  weUs  of  living  water ;  one  just  by  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  other  a  little  down  the  shallow  valley  west.  The 
former  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Sozomen  in  the  fifth 
cenf  ury,  by  Theophanes  in  the  sixth,  and  again  by  Willibald  in 
the  eighth,  as  situated  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met  {in  trivio), 
and  as  possessing  healing  qualities.^ 

We  noticed  also  ftagments  of  two  marble  columns ;  and 
were  told  of  sarcophagi  near  by,  which  had  recently  been  opened. 
But  the  chief  rehc  of  antiquity  consists  in  the  remains  of  an 
*  ancient  church  just  south  of  the  village,  originally  a  fine  struc- 
ture, built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  circular  eastern  end  ia 
still  standing,  as  also  the  two  western  comers  ;  but  the  inter- 
vening parts  lie  in  ruins.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the 
ancient  Nicopolis.' 

That  'Amwds  represents  the  ancient  Emmaua  or  Nicopolis^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  according  to  the  Itin. 

>  JodL  9, 17.  18,  26.   Esn  2, 25.  Neh.  Wtt  S.  WilBbaldi  ab  anon.  §  1&     The 

7»  29.  fame  of  this  foontain  seems  to  have  been 

*  Bearings  at  7.10:  el-Bnij  15*".  Knb&b  spread  abroad,  as  healing  both  man  and 
299%  beast;  see  Reland  Pal.  p.  769  sq. 

■  Bearings  at  7.25:  Knb4b  804".    Aba  *  Bearings  at  'Amwte:    KubAb  814% 

ShAaheh  288%    Kh«ldeh  256%    Beit  Jl2  Ramleh  814%    Abn  SbAsheh  289%    Bell 

285%    L4ti^n227%    'Amw4s  227%  Jls  284%    'AnnAbeh  888% 

*  SocQDi.  H.  £.  5.  21.  Theophan.  p.  41. 
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Siero8.  twenty-two  Boman  mfles  distant  from  Jerosalem,  and 
ten  from  Lydda,  I  believe  no  one  doubts.^  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  from  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees and  from  Josephns  we  learn,  that  here  Jndas  MaccabsBUS 
defeated  the  Syrian  general  Goigias;"  that  Emmaus,  having 
been  dismantled,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bac- 
chides ; '  that  under  the  Bomans  it  became  the  head  of  a 
toparchy ;  was  afterwards  reduced  to  slavery  by  Cassius  ;  and 
at  last  was  burned  by  order  of  Varus  just  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great^  The  place  appears  not  to  have  received  the 
name  Nicopolis  until  the  thira  century  after  Christ ;  when  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  the  exertions  of  the  writer  Julius  Afncanus, 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  220.'  This  name,  along  with 
Emmaus,  it  continued  to  bear  during  the  centuries  of  the 
crusades.*  Yet  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and  later  travellers, 
who  speak  of  a  CaMeUum  Emmaus  (from  the  Vulgate),  evidently 
had  in  view,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  fortress  at  el-Lfttrdn, 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  Jerusalem  road/  The  village  'Amwfts, 
though  in  sight  from  that  road,  would  seem  hitherto  to  have  been 
actually  visited  by  no  traveller. 

A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  historical  interest  connects 
itself  with  this  place  ;  viz.  whether  it  stands  in  any  relation  to  the 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament,  whither  the  two  disciples  were 
going  fi^m  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus  drew  near  and  went  with  them, 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection  ? '  As  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament now  stands,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  Jerusalem  is 
said  to  have  been  sixty  stadia ;  which,  if  correct,  of  course 
excludes  all  idea  of  any  connection  with  the  present  'Amw&s ; 
the  latter  being  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  distant 
from  the  Holy  City.* 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  church,  that  Nicopolis  (as  it  was  then  called) 
was  the  scene  of  that  narrative.     Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 

'  HleroD.  ad.  Dan.  e.  S  et  12 :  <*  Emans,  PaaohaL  ad  A.  D.  228.  SeeReland  p.  759. 

qiue  mmc  Kioopolis . . .  nbi  incipinntinoii-  *  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24.  ib.  8. 1.    Brocardns 

tana  Jndjss  confaigere."    ItixL  Hieroa.  p.  a  9. 10. 

800.  ^  Hera  liie  fint  host  of  onuaden  ea- 

*  1  Maoc  8,  40. 67.  4, 8. 14. 15,  Hieroii.  oamped  for  the  last  time  befora  reachiiig 
ad.  Dan.  c  8,  JeniMlem ;  Will.  Tyr.  7.  24. 

*  1  Mace.  9,  50.     Jo&  Antt  13.  1.  &  •  Lnke  24,  18^85. 

*  Joe  a  J.  8.  8.  5.— -Antt  14.  IL  2.  *  The  Itin.  Hieios.  ffvw  the  distance  of 
ib.  17.  10.  9.  Nicopolis  from  Jemsalsm  at  22  R.  miles. 

*  Hieroa  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eodes.  Bat  the  specificatioDfl  of  that  Itineraiy  aa 
*«  Jnlios  Afticanns,  ci^ns  qninqne  de  tern-  to  distances  an  only  general,  and  can 
poviboa  extant  Tolmnina,  sab  Imperatore  neyer  be  taken  as  exact  The  traveller 
M.  Aorelio  Antonino  . . .  legationem  pro  now  oocapies  from  Mxto  iix  and  a  half 
instanratione  urbis  Emmans  sosoepit,  quss  hoars  bciween  'Amw&s  and  Jerosalenit 
postea  Nicopolis  i^pellata  est"     Chron.  over  a  rery  bad  road. 
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the  fborth  GentTury,  are  explicit  oh  thifi  point ;  the  one  a  leading 
))ifihop  and  historian,  the  other  a  echolar  and-  tmnslator  of  the 
ficript^res.^  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  known  of  no  other  in- 
terpretation ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other  in  any  ancient 
writer,  ,  The  flame  opinion  contiAned  gen^»l  down  through 
succeeding  ages  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;'  when  slight  traces  b^in  to  appear  of  the  later  idea, 
which  fixed  an  Enunaus  at  Kubeiheh ;  a  transfer  of  which  there 
is  no  earlier  vestige,  and  for  which  there  was  no  possible  ground, 
except  to  find  an.£mmaus  at  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  Holy 
City.* 

Thus,  for  thirteen  centuries  did  the  interpretation  current 
in  the  whole  ,chuich  regard  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament 
as  identical  with  Hicopolis.  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere 
tradition  ;  but  the  well  considered  judgment  of  men  of  learning 
and  critical  skill,  resid^it  in  the  comitry,  acquamted  with  the 
places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating  and  describing 
the  scriptural  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. — ^The  objections 
which  lie  against  this  view  have  been  well  presented  by  Belaud 
and  others  ;  and  are  the  four  following  :  * 

First.  The  express  statement  of  Luke,  that  Emmaus  was 
distant  from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.*  Bueh  is  indeed  the  pi^es- 
ent  reading,  as  found  in  all  the  editions  and  in  most  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  several  manuscripts  and  some  of 
them  of  high  authority,  read  heie  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and 
thus  point  to  Nicopolis.*  This  may  then  have  been  the  current 
reading  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  seems 
indeed,  to  be  a  strong  probal»tity  that  it  actually  was  so  ;  since 
otherwise,  those  fathers  in  searching  for  the  Emmaus  of  Luke, 
had  only  to  seek  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  firom  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  find  it.  We  therefore,  may  draw  at  least  this  defi- 
nite conclusion,  viz.  that  in  their  day  sueh  an  Emmaus  was  un- 
known ;  and,  also,  that  probably  their  copies  read  one  hundred 
and  sixty  stadia. — ^It  may  have  been  that  the  word  or  numeral 
letter  signifying  a  hundred  had  early  b^on  to  be  dropped  fi:om 

^  OnomaBt  art  BmoM ;  here  Jerome,  'Enab  to  liare  been  euHer  regfeided  tm 

tnuiBlatnig  Euebiua,  writee :  ^  Bmam^  de  Enunaiis ;  of  which  there  ii  not  &e  alight- 

qno  looo  rait  deophu^  oqjns  Lucas  memi-  ett  veatige  in  Instoiy  or  tradition.  Chnidbea 

nit  Evangelista.    H»o  est  nnno  Kicopolis  in  Palestine,  no.  1.  p.  7. 

insignia  civitas  PalsBstinsB.*  *  Reland  PaL  p.  426  sq.     Ramner  PaL 

'  So  Soiomen  H.  R  6.  21.    Theophan.  p.  109.  Edit.  8. 

p.  41.    Vita  S.  Willibaldi  ab  anon.  §  18.  *  Lnke  24, 13. 

Will  lyr.  7.  24.  Jao.  de  Vitr.  SB.  p.  1081.  *  Two  nndal   mannseripts    haye   this 

Brocaidos  e.  lOl  reading,  vis.  iT,  or  CocL  CyprxM  ;  and  N^ 

'  Sir  J.  ManndeviQe,  Voiage   p.    94.  oor  Cod,   Vindobonenna ;    beudes  several 

Lndolf  deSnchem|48;  inR6b8b.p.860.  onrsive    mannseripts.     See    the   critical 

See  more  in  Vol.  IL  p.  256.  n.  4.  [liL  editions  of  Wet8tdn,Griesbach,Ti8chendorf; 

'»'''^_Mr  WiUiami   sappoies  Knriet  eU  eta 
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the  text  by  ft  lapse  of  transcribers  ;  and  tbat  this  was  increased 
as  copies  were  mnltiplied  in  other  lands,  by  copyists  who  knew 
nothing  of  Palestine ;  until  at  length  by  degrees  the  omission 
became  current  in  the  manuscripts.  Indeed,  few  if  any  of  the 
manuscripts  now  extant,  were  written  in  Palestine.  There  exist 
likewise  in  the  New  Testament  other  examples  of  erroneous 
readings,  which  have  doubtless^  in  like  manner,  crept  in  through 
the  error  of  transcribers.^ 

Second.  Josephus  relates,  that  Vespasian  (or  Titus)  assigned 
in  Palestine  a  place  of  habitation  for  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  firom  his  army ;  it  was  call^  Emmaus,  and 
was  distant  firom  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia.'  This,  it  is  said,  con- 
firms the  present  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  But  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  works  of  Josephus  were  copied  in  a  later  age 
almost  exclusively  by  Christian  transcribers,  this  passage  would 
▼eiy  naturally  be  conformed  to  the  current  rea^ng  in  Luke ; 
whfle  it  is  also  true,  that  several  manuscripts  of  Josephus  still 
read  here  thirty  stadia.*  This  at  least  shows  the  reading  to  be 
variable,  and  therefore  doubtfiil ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  the 
original  of  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Third.  The  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  Josephus,  it  is  said,  is 
called  a  vUlage;  *  while  Nicopolis  was  a  city.  But  the  word 
employed  by  Luke  signifies  strictly  a  town  without  walla,  a 
country-town,  as  distii^ished  from  a  fortified  city ;  and  that  used 
by  Josephus  denotes  a  placCy  and  is  also  put  for  a  fortified  post 
or  town.  Emmaus  had  been  laid  in  ashes  by  Yams  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
fully  rebuilt  until  the  third  century  ;  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  When  Luke  wrote,  therefore,  it  was  probably 
still  a  place  partially  in  ruins  and  without  walls ;  a  fitting  post 
for  a  colony  of  disbanded  soldiers. 

Fourth.  The  distance  of  Nicopolis  fiom  Jerusalem  is  too 
great,  it  is  said,  to  admit  of  the  return  of  the  two  disciples  the 
same  evening,  so  as  to  meet  the  assembled  apostles.  This  how- 
ever would  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  distance,  as  upon  the 
time  when  they  set  off.    They  ''rose  up  the  same  hour,'''  and 

>  Tbu  in  Jolm  19, 14  it  iBiald  that  '  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  &  6.~Both  De  Wette 
Jesus  wM  sentenced  by  Pflate  at  the  nxth  and  Meyer,  on  Lnke  24^  18,  refer  to  Jo- 
honr;  while  aooording  to  Maik  16,  86  he  sephnt  as  placing  this  Emmaos  on  the 
was  cmdfied  at  Ae  Uwrd  hoar ;  which  last  north  of  Jemsalem.  But  neither  Josephna 
aloDO  accords  with  the  drcumftances  of  nor  any  other  writer  sm  one  word  as  to 
the  cmcifixion.  A  transcriber  probably  its  direction  from  the  Holy  City, 
mistook  f  tot  ^.  See  the  anthoi's  Gr.  *  See  note  on  Joseph.  1.  c.  ed.  Haver- 
Harm,  p.  22S. — ^Another  Instance  is  Acts  canqt.    BOdiger   in  Allg.  Lit  Zeit  Apr. 


7,  lfi»  when  Abrakam  is  pot  lor  Jacnh  ;  1842,  no.  72,  p.  676. 

oomp.  Gea  88^  la  19.— A  thiid  is  the  in-  «  Lnke  24,  18  Ui^n.    Jo&  B.  J.  7.  6.  6 

seition  of  the  name  Jtremiah^  Matt.  27,  x^w.    See  the  Lozioons. 

9{  oompi  Zech.  11,  la  18.  '  Lake  24,  83. 

vot.  m.-i8* 
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natoially  returned  in  haste,  to  make  known  tkeur  ^sA  tidingg ; 
although  with  all  their  haste,  they  oonld  not  weU  have  traversed 
the  distance  in  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  not  yet  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  Emmaus ; '  and  if  they  set  off  to  return 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock,  which  at  that  season  would  be  about 
sunset,  they  might  reach  the  city  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  apos- 
tles were  assembled  and  the  doors  were  shut  *^  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  ; "  *  they  had  indeed  paYtaken  of  an  evening  meal,  but  this 
had  already  been  long  ended  ;  for  Jesus  afterwards  inquires,  if 
they  have  there  any  food.*  It  was  evidently  late.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  two  bed  hastened  back  a  long  distance,  late  at  night, 
perhaps  with  much  bodily  effort,  to  declare  to  th^  brethren  the 
wonderful  things  of  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  A  like 
amount  of  travel,  on  an  extraordinary  occasipn,  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  case  then  may  be  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  of  good  manuscripts  gives  the  distance  of  Emmaus 
from  Jen:^em  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia ;  at  which 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus,  which  still  exists  as  the 
village  '  Amwfts ;  and  all  this  is  further  supported  by  the  critical 
judgment  of  learned  men  residing  in  the  country  near  the  time  ; 
as  also  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  current  reading  of  sixty  stadia 
in  most  of  the  present  manuscripts,  written  out  of  Palestine  ; 
supported  only  by  a  doubtful  reading  of  Josephus  ;  but  with  no 
place  existing,  either  now  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to 
which  this  specification  can  be  referred.  So  fiur  as  it  regards 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  a  question  between  two  various  read- 
ings ;  one,  now  the  current  one  in  manuscripts  and  editions,  but 
with  no  oUier  valid  support ;  the  other  supported  in  like  manner 
by  manuscripts,  as  also  by  &cts,  by  the  judgment  of  early 
scholars,  and  by  early  and  imbroken  tradition, — ^Ailer  lonff  and 
repeated  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.* 


Leaving  'Amw&s  and  proceeding  along  the  declivity,  which 
here  falls  off  gradually  towards  the  west,  we  came  in  twenty 
minutes  to  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  to  el-L&tr5n  situated  close 

'  Luke  24,  2S.  29.  merely  oonformed  to  tiie  prendling  tndi- 

*  John  20,  19.  tion;  KtdnOl  Comm.  ad  Luol  L  a    Bnt 
'  link  IS,  14.    Luke  24,  41.  in  this  cue,  there  was  and  is  an  Emmaus 

*  See  also  Rfldiger  in  AUg.  Lit  Zeit  1.  actually  existing  at  the  distance  nwciSed  ; 
0.  Ritter  Erdk.  XVL  p.  545  aq.— It  may  in  the  other,  at  sixty  stadia,  there  has  been 
he  said,  and  has  heen  said,  that  the  Mss.  no  trace  of  an  Emmaus  since  the  donbiftil' 
which  read**  one  hnndred  and  sixty,"  were  reading  of  Josephus. 
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tipon  its  Bontliem  'side.  This  is  a  conical  Tell,  coxxunatiding  a 
wide  prospect ;  atid  crowned  with  the  rains  of  a  large  and 
strong  fortress.  We  rode  to  the  summit ;  from  which  we  coold 
see  Tell  es-Sftfieh  in  the  southwest,  and  also  T&&  and  the 
Mediterranean.^  The  ruins  consbt  of  walls  of  lai^  stones  well 
hewn ;  with  numerous  interior  divisions,  and  many  vaults. 
The  remains  are  chiefly  from  the  middle  ages  ;  and  pointed 
arched  are  everywhere  found  in  the  hest  preserved  p(Ml;ions.' 
But  the  substructions  are  older  and  apparently  Boman  ;  espe- 
cially on  the  west.  Here  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  up 
for  some  distance  with  sloping  work ;  though  the  slope  is  less 
than  at  Jerusalem  or  Eorat  esh-Shfildf  Towards  the  south,  the 
Tell  looks  down  into  Wady  'Aly ;  which  descending  from  Bftrts 
here  sweeps  around  the  Tell,  and  passes  off  on  i£e  north  of 
Kubftb.  The  Jerusalem  road  ascends  the  mountain  aloQg  this 
Wady. 

This  place  is  vsery  obviously  the  Oastdlum  Emmaua  of  the 
crusaders  and  later  travellers  ;  which  they  speak  of  as  identical 
with  Nicbipolis."  The  fortress  was  evidently  erected  to  command 
the  approach  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  nearness 
to  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis,  it  may  have  served  also  as  a  bulwark 
of  that  city.  In  this  way  the  Boman  substructions  may  be 
accounted  for ;  as  also,  perhaps,  Jerome's  rendering,  OasteUum 
EmmaMy  in  the  Vulgate.^  But  when  the  tradition  had  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  Emmaus  was  transferred  to  Eubeibeh,  we 
And  this  ruin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known 
as  Oadrum  v.  OasteUum  boni  Latronis;  this  name,  as  was  held, 
being  derived  fiom  the  legend,  which  made  this  the  birthplace 
of  the  penitent  thief.'  This  s^ms  to  have  been  the  probable 
origin  of  the  present  Arabic  name. 

But  in  whatever  relation  this  fortress  may  later  have  stood 
to  Emmaus,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  this  spot  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Modin,  the  residence  of  the  Maccabees  ;  at  least 
its  position  and  elevation  correspond,  better  than  any  other 
place,  with  the  circumstances  narrated  of  Modin.    In  that  town 

*  Bearingfl  from  el-Lfttr&n:  TeU  es-Sft-  Vitr.  Sa  p.  1081.  Broeudiu  a  9.  Tooher 
fieh227^  Beit  Jh  239*.  KhiUdeh264\  in  Reinb.  p.  658.  BreydeDbach  ib.  p.  105. 
Bamleh  S20^  Y&fa  82S^  Kabftb  886%  —Some  quite  recent  traveUen  ttill  speak 
'AnnAbeh  848% — ^Ftom  TeU  ea-Slfieh,  in  of  this  place  as  Emmaiu;  e.  g.  Prokesoh 
188S,wetookthebe«riii|g^afel-LAtrdaN.  p.  89.  Baxtb  in  Sitter  EMk.  XVI.  pi  546. 
49'*E.  The  people  there  gaire  it  te  name  «Liike24,ia  The  eariier  Jlo/a  reads 
of  'Amirftsj  see  in  Vol  IL  pi  80.  |1L  heiefmiftJ0<j)nim;Blaiich]m<;^iat.£Tang. 
863  aq.]  Up.  29a    Oomp.  alio  Beland  Palmt  p. 

*  Qnaresmliu  and  othen  mention  among  429. 

ihesd  remaini,  in  their  day,  the  ruins  of  a  *  SoZoaHart,  Ft.  ed.  Ht.  &  p.  16.  Coto- 

large  church ;    Qnaresm.  II.  p^  12.    F.  yicos  p.  148.    Qnaresmins  H  p.  12.  This 

Fabri.in  Reissb.  p.  241.   Cctoviens  p.  143.  latter  wiiter  has  a  strong  array  of  antho- 

*  Bernard,  e.  10.  Fulcher  Gemot  18.  p.  rity,  to  show  tliat  the  thief  in  question  was 
896.  Wia  l^r.  7.  24.  ih.  a  1.    Jao.de  not  bom  here,  but  in  Egypt. 
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the  MaccabeeB  lived  and  were  buried ;  and  there  Simon  erected 
a  lofty  monument^  with  seven  pyramids,  to  their  memory.^ 
Modin  lay.  adjacent  to  the  great  plain ;  and  the  monument  was 
visible  to  all  who  sailed  along  the  sea.'  Eusebins  and  Jerome 
likewise  testify,  that  Modin  was  not  &r  from  Lydda ;  and  that 
the  sepulchres  remained  in  their  day.*  The  writers  of  the  times 
of  the  crusades  speak  indefinitely  of  Modin,  as  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  ;*  while  Brocardus  already  seems  to  fix  it  at  Sdba.'  To 
all  the  circumstances  thus  enumerated  the  elevated  and  isolated 
Tell  of  L&tr6n  well  corresponds.* 

Leaving  Lfitrdn  at  8.15,  we  struck  down  at  once  by  a  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  Wady  '  Aly,  where  a  brook  was  flowing ; 
and  then,  ascending  again,  were  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  at 
8.35.  We  were  here  on  a  broad  ridge,  overlooking  a  lower  tract 
among  hills  in  the  south,  and  having  SQr'a  in  sight  before  us.' 
This  place  is  situated  towards  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
high  ridge,  which  skirts  Wady  es-BOrftr  in  the  north  ;  firom  which 
extremity  another  ridge  or  line  of  hills  runs  off  about  N.  N.  W. 
in  the  direction  of  Ehtildeh  and  Eubfib.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  and  that  on  which  we  now  stood  south  of  Wady  'Aly, 
is  an  extensive  open  tract,  comprising  the  heads  or  cultivated 
rocky  basins  of  no  less  than  three  Wadys,  which  run  westwards 
and  unite  towards  the  plain ;  and  then  apparently  pass  down  to 
Nahr  Btlbin  by  an  outlet  among  the  western  hills.  Of  these 
basins,  one  was  next  the  ridge  on  which  we  now  were ;  another 
was  adjacent  to  the  ridge  running  northerly  from  SQr^a ;  and  the 
third,  between  the  other  two  ;  all  separated  from  each  other  by 
lower  projecting  ridges. — On  our  former  journey  we  had  seen 
BOr'a  from  the  south,  on  a  high  point  of  the  ridee  overlooking  the 
fine  plain  of  Beth-shemesh ;  we  now  approached  it  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  the  elevation  seems  not  much  more  than 
half  as  great. 

Descending  and  crossing  the  first  Wady  we  rose  upon  the 
ridge  beyond  ;*  and  came  at  8.55  to  Beit  Sflsin,  a  smaU  village, 
looking  old  and  miserable.  Descending  again,  we  came  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  ancient  well  of  large  diameter  and  some  twenty 
feet  deep,  walled  up  with  hewn  stones.    Passing  over  the  low 

*  1  Maca  2,  1.  15.  18,  25-^0.  Jos.  — ^afuresmiiis  and  aome  earlier  traTellen 
Antt.  18.  6.  5.  speak  of  the  vemainfl  of  a  church,  once 

*  1  Mace  16,  4.  6.   18,  29.  dedicated   to   the  Maocahees,  a  ttone's 

*  Onomast  art  Modim :  "  VicnB  jnxta  throw  fiom  lAtr6n  on  the  north  of  the 
Diospolim,  nnde  ftiernnt  Maohahai,  quo-  road;  Qmunesm.  XL  p.  12.  ZoaHart  1.  c 
mm  hodieqoe  ibidem  sepnlohra  monetran-  p.  16l  Cotovia  p.  148.  We  noticed  no- 
tor.**  thing  of  the  kind ;  nor  do  I  find  it  meo- 

*  WilL  TjT.  8.  1.  Jaa  de  Vitr.  68.  p.  tloned  in  kter  traveUera. 

1081.  '  See  also  Rittar  Erdk.  XVL  p.  546. 

•   *  Brooaid.  o.  10.  p.  186.    On  the  ab-  *  Beaiinga  at  &85<   Stti'a  ISC'*.     el« 

cnrdity  of  connecting  Modin  with  Sdha,  LAtr&n  8°. 

•ee above,  in  VoL  Q. p.  669.  1}L92S  iq.]  '  At 8.50,  Beit  Jis boro N.  80^  W. 
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end  of  the  second  rid^,  we  Btruck  at  9.15  the  bed  and  brook  of 
the  third  Wady,  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Sctr'a  ;  and 
followed  it  up  throngh  rich  fields  of  grain.  After  eight  minuteB 
we  reached  the  main  source  of  the  brook  in  a  noble  fountain, 
walled  up  square  with  large  hewn  stones,  and  gushing  over  with 
fine  water.  This  is  the  fountain  of  Zorah,  and  as  we  passed 
on,  we  overtook  no  less  than  twelve  females  toiling  upwards 
tolrards  the  villagei  each  wilh  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head 
The  village,  the  fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountains,  and  the 
females  baring  water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times ; 
when,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like 
manner  visited  the  fountain,  and  toiled  homeward  with  her  jar 
of  water«-<-It  is  inconceivable,  why  the  people  do  not  generally  use 
donkeys  for  this  service ;  as  one  of  these  animala  m}l  cany  four 
jars  cdT  still  larger  size.  We  saw  this  done  only  in  a  very  few 
instances. 

Another  eight  minutes  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  sharp 
point  or  Tell,  on  which  Siir'a  is  situated ;  as  steep  and  regular 
almost  as  a  volcanic  cone.  We  ascended  on  the  northeastern 
side,  and  passing  through  the  village,  which  lies  on  this  side  just 
below  the  brow,  came  out  upon  the  open  summit  at  9.40.  It  is 
a  miserable  village,  exposed  on  this  nigh  point  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  without  a  trace  of  shade.  This  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  ansle  of  the  two  ridges,  shoots  up  into  four 
sharp  pohits  ;  of  which  Sur'a  occupies  the  easternmost.  There 
are  no  traces  of  antiquity  about  the  village  itself;  except  that 
the  rocks  on  the  summit  have  been  hewn  away  in  several  places; 
But  with  the  exception  of  one  cistern  with  steps,  we  could  not 
make  out  for  what  purpose  this  was  done.  The  Wely  just  by 
the  village  has  severed  large  tombs  in  its  court.  Stlr'a  is  in 
the  district  of  Bamleh ;  but  belongs  feudally  to  the  Ltihhftm 
Sheikhs,  who  live  at  Beit  'At&b,  and  aro  Eeis. 

This  place  we  saw  from  a  distance  in  our  fonner  journey  ; 
and  recognised  it  as  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson*  The  few  historical  notices  connected  with  it, 
are  given  in  a  former  volume.^ 

Our  chief  object  in  visiting  Zorah,  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  country  between  it  and  Jerusalem ;  and  especiaUy  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  general  coiirse  of  the  great  valleys.  The 
pro^yect  from  the  summit  of  Zorah  is  extensive  and  fine.  It 
does  not  reach  far  into  the  great  plain ;  but  takes  in  the  district 
towards  Beit  Nettlf,  and  especially  the  pkin  of  Wady  Sdr&v 
directly  beneath.  'Ain  Shems,  the  ancient  Beth-shemesh,  was 
before  us,  a  noble  site  for  a  city  ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction 
of  two  fine  plains.     The  plain  of  the  SUr^  extends  up  east  and 

'  Jodg.  18,  2.    See  Vol.  IL  pp.  12, 17.  \jL  887,  840.] 
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northeast  far  into  the  monntains  ;  where  its  apper  part  is  ahnost 
shut  in  by  lofty  precipitous  ridges*  Just  at  its  extremity  is  the 
village  of  Yeshtl'a  (here  pronounced  Eshwa')  N.  78°  E.  A 
Kttle  further  east  comes  in  the  deep  and  narrow  chasm  of  Wady 
GhQrfib,  which^  as  we  afterwards  saw,  has  one  branch  coming 
fix)m  Sftrls,  and  another  from  beyond  Kuriet  el-'Enab.  Further 
south,  with  a  high  intervening  ridge,  was  seen  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Wady  Isma'll,  coming  ft^m  Kfildnieh,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  Beit  Hanhxa.  The  large  water-courses  of  these  two 
Wadys  unite  to  form  Wady  Sftrftr,  and  the  chaimel  thus  formed 
runs  down  north  of  'Ain  Shems.  The  plains  thus  shut  in  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

A  number  of  villages  were  in  sight ;  some  of  which  we 
recognised  as  old  acquaintances  of  our  former  journey.  Yeshtl'a 
and  'Artfif  were  in  the  basin  below  us  ;  the  latter  on  the  low 
ridge  running  out  between  the  water-courses  of  the  Wadys 
GhCirfib  and  Isma'il.  The  large  village  Deir  Abdn  is  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  south  of  Wady  Isma'lL  Deir  el-Hawa  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  same  vaUey.  We 
saw  also  Kesla,  on  a  high  point  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  the 
GhQrfib  and  Isma'tl.'  It  probably  represents  the  ancient  C%e- 
salon  on  the  confines  of  Judah  ;  where  the  border  passed  from 
Eirath-jearim  to  descend  to  Beth-shemesh.' 

We  wished  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  rout«  ; 
and,  if  possible,  by  way  of  S6ba.  The  easiest  routes  were  said 
to  be  quite  circuitous  ;  one  on  the  right  by  way  of  Beit  'Atftb, 
and  another  on  the  left  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to 
Wady  'Aly  and  so  by  8ftris.  Between  these  two,  we  were  told 
of  three  others ;  one  up  Wady  Isma'il  to  'Ain  K&rim,  which 
was  bad  ;  another  on  the  ridge  between  that  Wady  and  Wady 
GhiirAb  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Sdba ;  and  the  third  for  some 
distance  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  then  by  Mihsir  to 
Bftrts.  The  men  of  the  place  said  the  middle  route  by  Kesla  was 
the  best  and  most  direct ;  but  no  one  would  go  with  us  as  guide. 
We  therefore  retained  our  guide  from  Y&lo,  who  profese^d  to 
know  the  way  ;  though  it  turned  out  that  he  had  never  been  in 
that  region. 

Having  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Kesla  and  Sdba,  we  left 
Bar'a  at  10.30  for  'Arttllf,  the  first  village  in  that  direction. 
Descending  the  Tell  in  five  minutes  to  the  low  saddle  in  the 
eastern  ridge,  we  then  struck  down  the  declivity  into  the  plain 
of  Wady  GhOrab,  and  came  at  10.45  to  its  bed  and  brook. 

*  Bearings  ftom  Sfii'ah:  Yeshtfa  78^  of  Wady  6h«r4b  84^    Moath  of  Wady 

*Artftf  118%    Deir  AUn  liS\     Deir  el-  Ismatl  117\ 

Hawa  121%      'Aln  Shems  199%      Beit        '  Josh.  15,  la      See  VoL  H  pi  8Ql 

Netdf  178%    Beit  el-Jem&l  198%    Keda  n.  2.  PiL  864.1 
88%  RAe  Kei^*  86%  Kab4b848%  Month 
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Ascending  gradually  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  'Arttf  at  11 
o'clocky  a  poor  hamlet  of  a  few  houses.  Here  we  discoYcred  that 
our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  road  ;  and  we  therefore  inquired 
for  another.  This  brought  out,  after  some  parleying,  one  of  the 
Beit  'At&b  Sheikhs,  who  happened  to  be  there.  He  and  all  the 
rest  declared  the  road  by  Eesla  to  be  impa88a\)le  with  horses, 
as  also  that  up  Wady  Isma'U ;  and  advised  us  to  go  to  S&iis 
by  Mihstr,  or  better  by  Wady  'Aly.    We  chose  the  former.* 

Turning  our  course  from  'Arttif,  at  11.15,  in  the  direction 
of  Yeshtl'a,.  we  descended  and  crossed  obliquely  the  plain  of 
Wady  Ghdrftb,  until  we  struck  a  road  passing  up  the  valley  to 
that  place.  At  11.30  we  passed  close  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
village  ;  which  seemed  large,  with  well  tilled  fields  and  many 
fruit  trees  aroimd  it.  We  kept  on  up  a  small  open  valley,  on  a 
course  about  north  ;  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  and  then 
crossing  a  low  swell  at  11.50 ;  after  which  we  passed  around  the 
open  basin  or  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  westwards.  This  is 
the  road  leading  along  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Wady 
'Aly.  At  12.5  we  left  the  road ;  turning  at  right  angles  to 
ascend  the  mountain  directly  to  Mihrir.  The  path  lay  along  a 
steep,  narrow,  rocky,  and  desolate  Wady  ;  up  which  our  animals 
clambered  only  with  great  exertion.  At  12.25  we  came  out 
on  the  southern  brink  of  a  deeper  valley,  also  running  down 
west ;'  and  still  continued  to  ascend.  The  badness  and  difficulty 
of  the  road  are  not  exceeded  in  the  roughest  parts  of  Mount 
Lebanon. 

At  length,  at  12.40,  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Mihsflr, 
situated  just  below  the  western  brow  of  the  moimtain  ;  and 
stopped  for  a  time  for  lunch.  We  were  saluted  by  a  general 
bark  of  all  the  dogs  of  the  village,  and  a  visit  from  many  of  the 
men.  The  place  seemed  flourishing ;  and,  for  a  wonder,  had 
one  or  two  new  houses  of  good  size.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view  over  the  whole  plain  of  Yfi&  and  Gaza,  with  the 
Mediterranean  beyond.  Although  situated  on  this  rocky  ridge, 
there  is  some  tilUige,  and  many  oUve  orchards.  Indeed,  the 
hills  around,  rocky  as  they  are,  are  planted  with  olive  trees.' 

.  We  left  Mihsir  at  1.10,  for  S^ils,  an  hour  distant  on  the  same 
ridge,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E.  We  kept  along  on  the 
southeastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  looking  down  into  3ie  deep 
northwestern  branch  of  Wady  Ghdrfib,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  this  quarter.  Our  path  1^  along  the  connecting  ridges  and 
saddles  between  the  rugged  points,  which  compose  the  main 

'  Beu^ngs  from  'Arttf:  'Ain  Shems  S.  '  Bearings  ftom  Mihitr  s  KuUb  821% 

40**  W.    Ddr  AbAn  S.  lO*"  E.    Yeshik'a  Sur'a  251%    Beit  *At4b  172%    Eeda  & 

K.  20'E.  fiO^E.    Deir  eah-Sheikh  ?  S. 

*  At  12.25,  el-Utrdn  bore  818% 
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ridge.  ^  The  jbills  around  were  rocky  and  desolate.  At  2.10  we 
reached  Saris,  a  Bmall  village  still  on  the  ridge,  just  south  of  the 
gap  by  which  Wady  'Aly  descends  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  which 
Ues  in  the  east  below  the  village.* 

In  Ihe  list  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
Septuagint  has  an  interpolated  passage,  containing  the  names 
of  eleven  cities,  between  Eltekon  and^iijath-jearim  ;  and  the 
same  list  is  also  mentioned  by  Jerome.'  The  village  S&ds  is 
probably  the  Sores  or  Saris  of  this  passage ;  but  wl^ther  it  is 
also  the  Saris  of  Josephus,  to  which,  according  to  that  writer, 
David  fled,  is  from  tiie  position  very  doubtful.^  David  would 
appear  to  have  kept  himself  rather  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Leaving  Sftris,  we  descended  into  the  head  of  Wady^AIy, 
and  fell  into  the  Jerusalem  road.  This  road  then  winds  up  and 
over  a  ridge  on  the  north  to  the  southern  brow  of  a  second 
Wady ;  and  then  along  and  around  its  begiiming  to  the  head 
of  a  third  ;  and  then  again  to  a  fourth  still  larger  and  deeper  ; 
all  running  doi^a  on  the  left  towards  the  western  plain  ;  but 
whether  uniting  to  ferm  Wady  / Aly^  or  running  to  the  plaia 
separately,  we  could  not  learn.  The  road  is  bad  ;  and  the  whole 
region  rocky,  desolate,  and  dreary.  The  badness  of  the  road, 
arises  mainly  from  the  great  number  of  loose  stones,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  patL  Were  these  removed, 
the  road  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  country ;  just  as  the  mis- 
isionaries  residing  in  summer  at  ^Abeih  and  Bhamdtln  have 
caused  the  stones  to  be  removed  every  year  from  the  roada 
between  those  places  and  Beirdt,  and  have  thus  reduced  the 
distance  in  time  by  a  whole  hour.  The  former  American  consular 
agent  at  T&fa,  the  elder  Murad,  once  caused  this  road  to  be  thus 
cleared  of  stones,  and  made  it  all  the  way  comparatively  good. 
But  such  public-spirited  individuals  are  rare ;  the  government 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  road  is  now  i^ain  as  bad  as  ever. 

Passing  iq>  steeply  around  the  head  of  the  vaUey  last  men- 
tioned, we  came  at  2.55  to  the  brow  looking  down  upon  Kuriet 
el-'Enab  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  reached  that  vifiage.  It  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  basin,  on  the  north  side  of  a  spur  jutting  out  fiom 

9k  1.40:  Kleda  SL  10*  E.  8    dimteKat  Intenntoi  In  Jmq  Nmw,  nU 


m.— At  2  oVIook  t  Kftslttl  92°.   S6U 108%  triboi  JodBBOxte  et  ofipida  deKribontiv, 

el-'AmAn  92**.    The  lattw  is  a  ▼illBga  oa  inter  oetera  etiun  hoc  scriptnm :  Thaeeo  et 

thrnortliem  dedhritr  of  Wady  QhfiiAli.  J^^raiha,  km  ett  BethUem^  et  Pkagor  H 

*  Bearings ftomS&iIss  S6Uaie9%  KO*-  Mham  H  QuUnk  et  Tmd  et  Bori^  H 
tfil9r.  CarametOaUimet£ittk9retMa$iocha., 

*  Joeh.  15,  69  Sept  efdb  Mil  'E^podd,  eivitatee  undeeim  et  tnenli  earum  ;  cniod 
tSrn  i^  Bmi»\mifittM^  *«^  «d  Ahhf  nee  in  Bebraico  neo  apod  alitim  invemtBT 
[aL  AirV]  wd  Kewhhw  «d  TMm  ^  ^^  ioteipretem,  etc"  See  eqpeciaUy  Reland 
0^s  [aL  2«0J^s]  jod  Kupkfi  ml  TtXkfi  koI  Palsst  pp.  64S,  988.  WilioD,  Landi  ef 
Bebhp  f  aL  Baidhp]  «d  Mayox^ '  «^»  ^«  ^^^o  a  p.  2Cd. 

Mm  ittd  al  K^/mt  oMh.     Hieron.  >d  «  Joa  Antt  &  12.  4    Bdandp.  988. 
Mich.  0.  5,  '^Legimne  jnxta  Septnaginta 
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ihe  western  hilL  There  are  quite  a  number  of  well-built  houBes, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Sheikhs  Abu  Ghaush.  The  only 
jemnant  of  any  antiquity  is  the  fine  ruined  church,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  We  rode  into  it,  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior.  It 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  architecture  ;  its  pointed  Gothic 
portal  and  aisles  contrasting  strongly  with  its  rows  of  windows 
with  round  arches.  It  is  obviously  of  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
fuid  is  more  perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in 
Palestine.^ 

This  vill^pe  has  long  been  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
fiimily  of  Sheikhs  named  Abu  Ghaush ;  who  for  the  last  half 
century,  by  their  exactions  and  robberies,  have  been  the  terror  of 
travellers.*  They  are  quite  numerous  ;  amounting  &0W,  as  we 
were  told,  to  sixty  or  seventy  males.  The  tardy  vengeance  of 
the  Turkish  goyemment  has  at  length  overtaken  the  heads  of 
this  lawless  and  rapacious  house.  Several  of  them  were  seized 
late  in  1846,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.*  The  further  fortunes 
of  some  of  them  were  related  to  us  by  the  young  member  of 
the  family,  whom  we  met  at  Tdlo.  One  had  died  in  banish- 
ment ;  another  was  still  in  exile  in  Bosnia ;  and  a  third,  after  a 
banishment  of  five  years  spent  at  Widdin,  had  returned  home 
the  last  year. 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  stated  the  grounds  for  regarding 
Kuriet  el-'£nab  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  KiTJath" 
jearim  ;  *  and  most  subsequent  writers  have  concurred  in  adopt- 
ing this  view.*  Monkish  tradition  calls  this  the  church  of  St. 
Jeremiah;  and  long  regarded  the  village  as  Anathoth,  the  birth- 
place of  that  prophet.  This  latter  even  Quaresmius  calls  in 
question.*  In  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  ark  from  Beth-shemesh 
to  Eoijath-jearim,^  we  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  was  any  direct  road  between  the  two  places  ;  and  indeed 
this  was  one  main  object  of  our  visit  to  Zorah.  A  pretty  direct 
route  fix)m  Beth-shemesh  would  pass  up  on  the  east  of  Yeshil'a 
and  along  Wady  Ghfir&b ;  but  no  such  road  now  exists,  and 
probably  never  did ;  judging  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  country. 
In  all  probability,  the  ark  was  brought  up  by  way  of  SAris. 

Passing  on  from  Euriet  el-'Enab,  we  had  on  our  left,  at 
3.20,  two  pieces  of  columns  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  built 
into  the  fragment  of  a  wall  at  the  angle  of  a  road  leading  up 
to  the  hamlet  Beit  Ktikklba,  situated  on  the  left  hand  decliv- 

^  Baftrinin  tsaok  Knilel  el-'Enab :  S6bft    Ramner  Palest  Ed.  8,  p.  179.    ^HImii  * 
&  90*  £.    £[fi0t61  a  W  E.— Twenty  mi-    Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  207. 


later,  S6ba  bora  Si  10*"  W.  *  Adrichomiiu  p.  14.  Cotovicns  p.  148. 

"  Ritter  Erdk.  XVI.  p.  547  mk  QoarenniiiB  IL  p.  16.    See  Vol.  L  p.  487. 

•  Wilton  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.  p.  267.    [il  109.] 


*  Vol  H  pBL  11,  12.  [IL  884-886.]  '  1  Sam.  6,  21.  7,  L  2. 

•  Bitter  Eidk.  XVL  pp.  108  ui.  547  sq. 
Vol.  in.-14 
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ity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  3.25,  we  stmck  and  CKMMd 
the  bed  of  the  main  Wady,  which  goes  to  fonn  the  Ghtii&b  ;  H 
comes  from  some  distance  ftirther  north.  Just  bekw,  on  our 
right;  was  an  ancient  bridge  oyer  it^  haidng  a  round  arch  ;  wkk 
a  road  leading  from  it  up  the  hill  south  of  EllstQl.  We  here 
entered  a  side  valley  coming  from  the  east^  and  followed  it  up 
to  its  top  ;  where,  at  3.45,  we  came  out  on.  the  brow  of  the  j^reat 
Wady  Kdloniai  which  further  down  takes  the  name  of  Isma'iL 
We  were  here  in  a  notch  in  the  ridge  ;  with  EOstul  on  a  high 
point  just  on  our  right,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  jnile.  This  name 
would  B&em.  to  be  derived  from  some  Gastdlumy  probably  of  the 
crusaders ;  of  which  no  historical  trace  remains.^  What  is  now 
seen,  we  were  told,  is  merely  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  femily 
Abu  Ghaush,  where  formerly  they  sometimes  took  refuge.  It 
may  very  probably  have  been  built  on  eailier  foundations.  £dba 
stands  upcm  the  same  lofty  ridge  between  the  Wadys  Isma^ 
jftnd  GhilrAb  ;  and  Neby  Samwil  was  now  in  view  on  the  left.* 

We  began  immediately  to  descend  into  the  great  valley, 
^ong  a  side  ravine.  The  descent  was  steep  and  long.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  down  there  was  a  small  feuntain  by  the  way  side, 
which  had  been  carefully  built  up  for  the  traveller ;  but  not  for 
his  horse.  At  4.15,  before  quite  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, we  were  opposite  Etildnia,  lying  high  up  on  the  northwestern 
declivity ;  and  here,  leaving  the  great  road,  we  ascended  to  the 
village,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  We  were  much  exhausted  ; 
for  the  way  had  been  long  and  wearisome.  I  have  travelled  in 
my  day  many  dreaiy  roads  ;  but  none  more  uninteresting  and 
desolate  than  this,  the  great  av^iue  to  the  Holy  City. 

KOlonia  is  not  a  large  village ;  the  houses  stand  in  terraoes 
along  the  declivity.  Tl^  people  have  the  name  of  being  great 
thieves  ;  but  we  were  not  trouUed  by  them.  The  narrow  bottom 
of  the  valley  below  was  fiUed  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  as  figs,  pomegranates,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  The 
name  of  the  village  suggests  a  former  Colonia  of  the  Bomans  y 
but  more  pro))ably  it  comes  £rom  the  ancient  Eoubm  or  Cfuht^ 
of  the  Septuagint.and  Jerome.' 

From  our  tent  we  could  see  'Ain  Kfirim  down  the  valley,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  mountain,  half  way  up.  We  saw  it  » 
fortnight  later  more  fuUy.* 

Wednesday^  April  28th. — We  returned  to  the  spot,  where  we 

'  Forthe  name  C4M<«//fimi^{taii«m  there  Jerome  would  probsUv  hacve  fljivai  Ihat 

■eems  to  be  no  euthority  whatever.  Ritter  form  in  foil,  rather  wan  CfJon.     The 

£rdk.  XVL  p.  649.  name  ii  found  in  the  time  ofthecrMadee; 

*  Bearings  from  brow,  at  8.46 :  EU^nift  Wilken  Geaoh.  der  Kieott.  IV.  609, 6ia 

£.    Neby  Samwil  N.  20"  £.  *  Beannga  from  KUdnias  'Ain  K&rim 

■  Gr.  KovA^r,  Bee  above,  p.  16&  n.  8.  186^    KtketCd  276^    Jenualem  road  S. 

Had  there  been  here  a  known  Cohma,  SO""  K. 
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ladt  night  hit  the  great  road ;  and  set  off  thence  at  6.30.  Five 
noimitea  ftirther  do^m^  and  jnst  before  reaching  the  bed  of  the 
▼alley,  thera  was  a  quadrangular  itdn,  with  bevelled  stones  at  the 
comers  ;  the  middle  portions  of  the  walls  being  of  less  careinl 
work'  A  paved  mbdem  bridge^  with  pointed  arches^  crosses  the 
water-bed  <^  the  valley.  The  path  immediately  ascends  a  side 
valley,  rocky  and  narrow  ;  which^  at  7.15,  brought  us  out  at  its 
bead  on  the  border  of  a  tract  of  table  land.  Her6  several  points 
whieh  we  had  formerly  known^  came  in  sight ;  as  Neby  Ramwil^ 
Tuleil  ^l-FtH,  Beit  Iksa,  Beit  Stlrlk*  We  now  kept  along  upon 
the  table  land ;  and  idmost  immediately  a  short  shallow  Wady 
on  our  left  descended  northwest  to  the  great  valley  ;  where,  at 
the  junction,  on  the  easteib  shoulder,  we  SaW  below  us  the  vil*^ 
Uge  of  ZfUtoh. 

Another  shallow  Wady  now  went  off  south ;  and  then 
another,  now  green  with  fields  of  grain,  in  which  at  7.25  we  saw 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  distant  half  a  mile  directly  south. 
Another  low  eweU  being  surmounted,  the  Mount  of  Olives  and 
tiie  Holy  Ci^  burst  upon  our  view^  8.  76^  E.  In  the  south 
was  the  p^dn  of  Bephaun  and  its  valleys  ;  while  beyond  towered 
the  high  lidge  west  of  Beit  Jfila,  between  Wady  Ahmed  and 
Wady  Bittlr.  Leaving  on  our  ririit  the  cemetery  and  upper 
pool,  we  reached  the  Ytfa  gate  at  7.55. 

The  approach  to  the  Hcny  City  on  this  side  affords  no  view 
of  tiie  interior ;  wluch  is  hidden  both  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
eastwards  and  the  high  western  wall.  The  view  as  one  ap- 
pioaches  from  the  north  is  very  much  to  be  preftrred.  As  we 
drew  near,  some  traces  of  improvement  were  visible  around  the 
dfty.  On  the  lo<r  Mil  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  of  the  upper  pool,  a  large  garden  of  several 
acres  had  been  laid  off  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  fruit  trees  ; 
it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Greek  convent.  The  narrow  strip 
of  ground  adjacent  to  the  western  wall  of  the  city,  which  for- 
merly wiis  open, -was  now  walled  in  and  sown  with  grain.  Just 
by  the  Yft&  gate,  also,  a  long  narrow  structure  had  been  erected 
against  the  -mJl,  in  which  were  coffee-houses. 

We  entered  the  city,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  day  at  one  of 
tiie  hotels.  We  afterwards  engaged  private  rooms  in  the  Ger- 
man BrOderhaus^  to  which  we  removed  next  morning;  and 
remained  there  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city.  This  aminge- 
ment  was  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  living  at  a  hotel ; 
but  gave  us  the  entire  control  of  our  time.  We  had  our  own 
beds ;  and  our  servants  provided  our  meals,  as  usuaL    Our 

>  ItihIsparfaMiiilie  "forsaken  church"  *  Bearing  at  7.15  :  KfisMl  280^  Nehr 
of  KWni*  of  whieh  Dr  WOson  meaks?  Samwil  848^  Beit  Boa  842^  Beit  Sta& 
UnAB  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  267.  851'.— At  7.20 :  Lifteh  K.  i  m. 
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mtdeteers  went  ont  of  the  city  to  find  pasture  for  their  heasts  ; 
but  soon  came  back  with  rueful  countenancesy  Baying  their 
mules  had  been  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  goTemment.  An 
application  fix)m  the  American  consul,  who  just  then  arrived 
from  Beirtkt,  speedily  set  the  matter  right ;  but  the  muleteera 
did  not  again  venture  their  animals  out  of  our  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

We  thus  reached  the  Holy  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
after  our  departure  from  Beirtt ;  a  slow  rate  of  travel  certainly  ; 
but  we  had  explored  with  some  minuteness  the  middle  portions 
of  Galilee,  and  parts  of  Samaria,  which  as  yet  were  little  known. 
We  were  greatly  struck  with  the  riehness  and  productiveness  of 
the  splendid  plains  especially  of  LoVer  Gkdilee,  including  that 
of  Esdraelon.  In  these  respects  that  region  surpasses  all  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  In  the  division  of  the  country  amon^  the 
tribes,  Judah  was  the  largest,  and  took  the  larpiest  temtory. 
But  broad  tracts  of  its  kmd  were  rocky  and  stenle,  and  others 
desert ;  while  even  its  great  plain  along  the  coost  was  and  is  less 
fertile  than  those  fiirther  north.  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  apjMi- 
rently  the  smallest  tribes,  had  the  cream  of  Palestine ;  while 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  Airther  north,  possessed  the  rich  uplands  and 
wooded  hiUs  of  Galilee,  still  rich  and  abundant  in  tillage  and 
pasturage. 

Most  travellers  in  passing  up  from  Y&Sbl  and  Bamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  follow  the  direct  road  by  8&ris.  On  this  route  they 
see  no  scriptural  places,  except  the  fortress  of  Emmaus  and 
Eirjath-jearim ;  they  traverse  a  dreary  and  desolate  region  ; 
and  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City  itself  presents  no  feature  of 
interest.  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  (and  I  know  that  my 
companion  agrees  with  me,)  that  the  traveller  should  take  the 
camel  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem  ;  or,  rather,  the  road 
lying  still  further  north  by  Beth-horon.  In  this  way  he  will  pass 
near  to  Lydda,  Gimzo,  Lower  and  Upper  Beth-horon,  and  Gibeon ; 
he  will  see  Bamah  and  Gibeah  near  at  hand  on  his  left ;  and  he 
may  pause  on  Scopus  to  gaze  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  somewhat 
greater  ;  but  the  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  repaid,  in  the 
better  coimtry  which  he  traverses,  in  the  more  numerous  scrip- 
tural associations,  and  in  the  far  more  striking  approach  to  the 
Holy  City, 
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As  we  thus  agfun  looked  abroad  upon  tiie  Holy  City,  after 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  signa  of  obange  and  a  meaeore  of 
general  improTement  were  everywhere  viable.  The  city,  like 
the  whole  country ,  had  long  since  reverted  to  the  direct  sway  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  various  gcivil  aud  political  reforms  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  had  here  also  been  nominally  introduced.  A 
powerful  foreign  influence  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  still  exert- 
ed, by  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  and  the 
o^r  enterprises  connected  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  Protes- 
tant cathedral  on  Mount  Zion,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Engli^ 
consulate  ;^  the  opening  of.  tiie  Jewish  hospital  also  on  Zion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  mission ;  and  likewise  of  the 
Prussian  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  German  '^deaconesses'' 
so  called ;  the  establishment  of  schods,  and  the  introduction 
c^  agricultural  labour  in  connection  with  them  ;  all  had;  served 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  money,  and  to  stimulate  the  native 
mind  to  like  efforts.  The  convents  had  erected  several  lazge* 
buildings,  and  established  schools;  and  there  was  a  process 
going  on  in  Jerusalem,  of  tearing  down  old  dwellings  and 
replacuig  them  by  new  ones,  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of* 
New  York.  There  were,  .at  this  time  more  houses  undergoing 
this  transformation  in  the  Holy  City,  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  As  a  natural 
result,  there  was  more  activity  in  the  streets  ;  there  were,  more 
people  in  motion,  more  bustle,  and  more  business. 

Along  with  all  this  there  was  a  greater  influx  of  Franks, 
both  as  residents  and  travellers.    The  members  of  the  London 

'  P^niiMionto  eraet  ibeciiiiiQliwaaob-  -  of  th«  Romish  see;  iviiich  tolerates  Pro- 
tabled  only  on  oonditioii  of  its  being  thus    testant  worship  in  Rome  itself  only  in  the 
oQoneefeed  with  Ihe  consulate.    Herein  the    house  of  an  ambassador. 
Tuddsh  govermueat  imitated  the  policy 
V0L.IIL— 14* 
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misBion  to  the  Jews  had  mostly  fixed  themselves  on  Zion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Anglican  church  and  near  the  Jewish,  quarter. 
The  German  residents  were  chiefly  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
For  the  accommodation  of  travellers  there  were  now  two  exten- 
sive hotels,  (a  third  had  been  for  some  time  closed,)  which 
furnished  plentiful  tables  and  tolerable  beds,  at  about  the  New- 
York  prices  of  that  date.  There  were  also  several  private  lodg- 
ing-houses, nearly  upcm  the  London  plan,  in  different  parts  cf 
the  city.  The  number  6f  Frank  travellers  was  said  to  have 
greatly  increased ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  there 
were  more  visitors  from  the  American  States  than  from  Qreat 
Britain. 

The  American  missionaries,  with  whom  we  found  a  home 
in  1838,  withdrew  from  the  city  in  1843  ;  it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  to  concentrate  the  labours  of  the  mission  more 
in  Lebanon  and  northern  Syria.^  The  house  in  which  we  had 
lodged  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr  Schultz,  the  Prussian 
consul ;  whose  lamented  decease  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1851.  At  this  time^  Dr  Yalentiner,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
consulate,  was  residing  in  it ;  the  newly  appointed  consul,  Mr 
Bosen,  not  having  yet  arrived.  *There  was  now  but  a  single 
American  resident  in  the  city,  Dr  Barclay  of  Virginia,  with  his 
estimable  family  ;  a  physician  and  missionary  of  the  Campbell- 
ite  persuasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  change,  and  in  so  &r  of 
improvement,  Jerusalem  is  still  in  all  its  futures  an  oriental 
city  ;  in  its  closeness  and  filth,  in  its  stagnation  and  moral 
darkness.  It  was  again  difficult  to  fealize,  that  this  iadeed  had 
been  the  splendid  capital  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  honour  of 
which  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  poured  forth  their  inspired 
strains  ;  where  the  Gtoi  of  Israel  was  said  to  dwell  on  earth, 
and  manifested  his  glory  in  the  temple ;  where  He,  who  is 
"  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,*'  lived  and  taught  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  suffered  and  died  as  **  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world.'*  Yet  it  was  even  so ; 
and  fit)m  this  now  inconsiderable  place,  thus  degraded  and 
trodden  down,  there  has  gone  forth  in  former  ages  upon  the 
nations  an  influence  for  weal  or  wo,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
such  as  the  whole  world  beside  has  never  exerted. 

As  our  time  was  limited,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  improve 
every  moment.  Our  observations  were  of  course  in  a  measure 
desultory  ;  and  consisted  more  in  examining  again  what  we  had 
seen  before  and  what  others  had  since  brought  into  notice,  than 
in  searching  for  new  discoveries.     These  ktter  can  hardly  be 

*  Ifr  Wluting  wte  now  itationed    at    iqg  failed,  he  retimed  home  j  and  ii  now , 
Bdz^    The  heaHh  of  Mr  Luinean  hay-    the  pastor  of  a  ohuroh  in  Qeoigia.  / 
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hoped  for  to  any  great  extent^  until  there  diall  be  opportunity  for 
extensiye  excayations.  An  outline  of  our  proceedings  wiU  be  in 
place  here  ;  befcnre  entering  upon  what  I  may  have  to  say  further 
concerning  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City. 

We  reached  the  Holy  City,  as  before  related,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday^  April  2%{h;  and  after  fixing  ourselves  for  the 
day  at  the  hotel,  our  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  letters  from 
Europe  and  America,  which  had  been  awaiting  our  arrival 
The  perusal  of  these,  with  the  necessary  time  for  reading  and 
rest,  mainly  occupied  the  forenoon. 

We  saUied  forth  at  last ;  and  paid  our  respects  first  to  Mr 
Finn  the  British  consul,  residing  under  the  roof  of  the  Anglican 
cathedral.  To  him  and  his  accomplished  lady  we  were  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  attention  and  kmdness  during  our  stay  in  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  also  on  Dr  McGbwan,  who  has 
charge  of  the  hospital  for  Jews,  and  passed  a  pleasant  hour. 
He  occupies  a  new  house  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  SSon ; 
and  his  windows  afford  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  interior  city. 
Dr  McGowan's  kindness  and  attentions  were  afterwards  un- 
wearied ;  and  to  his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  natives 
we  were  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  some  of 
our  most  important  inquiries.  Bishop  Gobat  was  already  on 
his  way  to  England  on  a  visit ;  and  I  had  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance.  Mr  Nicolayson,  whom  we  saw 
here  on  our  former  journey,  was  Hkewise  absent  on  a  visit  to 
En^and.  He  is  now  rector  of  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  his 
place  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt  £rom 
London.  A  nephew  of  the  latter,  Mr  H.  C.  Beichardt,  who 
had  already  been  for  some  time  in  the  Holy  City,  gave  us  much 
valuable  infonnation  and  aid. 

In  the  ^ourse  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  examine 
the  remains  of  antiquity  around  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
Haram  area.  We  came  first  to  the  wailing  place  of  the  Jews  ;^ 
and  then  tried  to  examine  the  wall  between  this  spot  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  In  this  we  did  not  succeed. 
There  is  in  one  place  a  window  through  the  wall,  through 
which  my  companion  had  once  been  able  to  look  in  upon  the 
dark  interior ;  but  it  was  now  closed  by  a  shutter.  In  respect 
to  the  remains  of  the  arch,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  former 
description.*  But  we  were  both  more  strongly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  foot,  that  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  that  at  the  Jews'  wailing  place,  are  one  and  the  same 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  287.  [I  849  m.]  and  Modem  Jeraaalem ;  "   and  aim  bj 

»  See  Vol  I.  p.  287  eq.  [1  424  aq.]— A  Tipping  among  his  Plates  to  Traiira  Trans- 

trien  oC  the  areh  is  given   bj  Biurtlett  lation  oi  Josephtu^  VoL  I. 

in  his  ''CompazatiTe  views  or  Andsnt 
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m  style  and  age ;  and  that  both  bdong  to  the  very  dldest' 
remains  of  the  ancient  substructions  of  the  temple.  This  ie  a- 
matter  of  the  senses  and  of  common  sense ;  aiKl  no  one  who 
visits  the  place  without  theoiy  or  prejudice^  will  be  likely  tc 
have  any  doubt.^  :  .  ^ 

The  approach  to  the  southwest  comer  and. the  wall  further 
east  had  become  still  more  difficult  tiian  fbimerly,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  the  cactua  by  which  it  is  bordered.    We  passed 
across  the  adjacent  field  to  the  Bdb  el«Mu^iftribeh,  the  Dung 
gate  of  travellers,  in  the  city  walL    Here  two  men  were  at: 
work,  and  the  inner  door  of  tiie  gate,  was  open ;   so  that  we 
oouM  lo<^  in  upon  the  space  or  chamber  within.    Ascending  to 
the  walk  upon  the  wall,  we  passed  round  upon  it  to  its  junctioii< 
with  the  building  covating  the  south  entrance  of-  Ihe  Harsm, 
under  el-Aksa.    Here  I  got  down ;  and  by  a  considerable  detour 
among  the  cactus  entered  the  building*    The  interior  however 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything  accurately. — We  measured 
along  the  city  wall,  fiom  a  point  in  a  line  with^he  western  side- 
of  the  Haram,  eas^irard,  to  the  angle  of  the  dty-wall,  two  hun- 
dred and  nineiy  six  feet.    This  gives  proximately  the  length  of 
the  southern  Haram  wall  within  the  city ;  but  there  is  probably 
aa  element  of  error  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Haram  area  is  not  precisely  a  ri^t  angle,  but 
somewhat  more;  and  this  would  throw  our  stcrang-point  too 
far  eastward,  and  make  our  measurement  too  short.      The 
thicket  of  cactus  prevents  all  measurement  along  the  wall  itselC 
Our  measurement  of  the  rest  of  the  southern  wall  will  be  given 
further  on. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  the  society  of  fellow  travellen 
from  the  old  world  and  the  new.    We  called  also  upon  the/ 
American  consul  and  his  family,  who  had  just  arrived  £eom 
Beirilt. 

Thursday^  April  29^;  The  morning  was  occupied  in 
removing  to  our  rooms  in  the  BruderhanSy  and  in  various  calls ; 
one  of  them  on  Mr  Yan  de  Y elde  from  Holland,  and  two  fiiends 
from  London,  who  had  pleasant  lodgings  not  &r  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  The  former  gentleman  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try since  November^  travelling  in  different  parts,  and  takmg 
beiarings  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  map. 

Our  own  lodgings  were  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  north, 
of  the  Via  ddoroaa  and  west  of  the  main  street  leading  south 
from  the  Damascus  gate.    The  place  was  approached  by  a  lane 

'  '*  We  need  haidly  point  out,  that  the  yariona  places  all  along  this  ride  of  the 

maaonry  of  this  waU  (at  the  ^aflins  place]  wall  of  the  eneIomu«,  as  was  duoov«red 

is  the  same  as  that  close  to  the  bridge ;  as  by  Mr  Catfaerwood  on  his  sorreT.*    Bart- 

wffl  be  seen  by  comparii^  the  two  viewa.  lett,  Walks,  etc  p.  142.    See  also  Toblei^ 

*  *  *  The  same  masonry  still  exists  in  Tdpogvaphie^  I  pi.  4S9. 
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moning  up  veTj  steeply  fiom  the  latter  street,  and  then  bend- 
ing towards  the  left  tiU  it  is  joined  by  another  coming  north 
firom  the  Via  dolorosfi^  The  house  is  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  this  irxegolar  block^  in  a  court ;  and  south  of  it  the  interior 
of  the  block  is  an  open  field  extending  quite  to  the  Via  dolorosa 
and  the  street  of  the  Damascus  gate ;  except  that  there  is  a 
narrow  and  in  s(nne  parts  sunken  line  of  houses  bordering  those 
streets ;  the  sur&ce  of  the  field  at  the  comer  of  the  two  being 
several  feet  higher  than  those  streeti},  In  the  same  comer  of 
this  field  stands  the  sin^e  column  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
legendary  Porta  judticiaria  ;  to.  which  we  thus  had  access  fiom 
our  lod^ngs. — The-  Briiderhaiia  was  so  caUed,  as  having  been 
occupied  by  four  missionary  Brethreuj  mechanics,  sent  out  in 
1846  and  1848  by  the  exertions  of  Spittler  of  Basel*  The 
general  idea  was,  that,  living  here  together  unmarried,  and 
teaching  native  youths  mechanical  arts  and  trades  in  coimection 
with  religious  instmction,  they  might  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  exert  %n  influence  as  Christians,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  But  their  hopes  had  not  been  Mfilled ;  and  three  of 
the  brethren  had  already  left  and  gone  into  other  employments, 
where  they  might  labour  more  effectively,  and  without  the  re- 
straint of  celibacy.  One  of  them  was  now  connected  with  the 
English  schools,  and  another  with  the  English  farm.  The  one 
who  remained,  Mr  Mtdler,  our  host,  was  from  the  Schwarzwald ; 
and  had  the  simple  piety  of  southem  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  skill  of  his  native  region.  He  had  two  or  three 
Arab  boys  in  his  workshop  below ;  while  the  large  upper  rooms 
were  hired  out.  He  too  seemed  to  have  the  conviction,  that  he 
could  probably  labour  to  more  purpose  in  some  other  sphere. 

After  completing  our  arrangements,  we  went  out  in  the  fore- 
noon to  examine  the  antiquities  along  the  street  of  the  bazar. 
This  street  extends  from  about  midway  of  the  Y&&  Gate  street 
northwards  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Damascus  gate.  It  is  crossed 
at  about  half  way  by  the  Via  dolorosa  ;  and  its  northem  portion 
is  referred  to  above,  and  may  be  called  for  shortness  the  Damas- 
cus Gate  street. — At  the  southern  end,  close  upon  each  side  of 
this  street,  is  a  shorter  parallel  street ;  that  on  the  west  extending 
north  to  the  southem  Une  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or 
thereabouts  ;  while  that  on  the  east  reaches  only  about  half  as 
&r.  These  three  streets,  so  far  as  they  are  thus  parallel,  are 
covered  by  flat  roofs,  with  openings  left  fo^  light.  Along  their 
aides  are  arched  spaces  or  vaults,  which  serve  as  the  shops  of 

>  These  two  lanes  are  not  maiked  in  our  as  also  on  ToUei^Si  and  on  that  of  tta 

Ifarmer   plan    of  Jemsalem,   which  was  Enelish  sunrey. 

copied  mainlj  from  that  of  Mr  Gather-        'Wolff  p.  100.  Tohkr,  Topograph^  L 

wood.    They  are  found  on  our  new  Plan,  p.  895. 
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ijieitihants  and  artidans.  The  middle  one'  is  the  principal 
iMusar  I  fiad  it  would  seem  as  if  the  other  two  had  heen  con*- 
atruoted  later^  in  order  to  enlarge,  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
this  market-place.— On  the  west  of  these  basars  is  t^  higher 
ground,  on  which  once  stood  the  hospital  of  Bt.  John  with  its 
appurtenances ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  the  ground  is  also 
h^her  than  the  100&  of  the  baear ;  so  that  one  can  cross  above 
fiom  one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  flat  roofs,  almost  without  peri 
ceiling  that  there  are  stre^  bekw.  .  It  seems  rery  evident,  that 
all  these  streets  have  been,  £>r  at  least  a  portion  of  the  way^ 
excavated  through  what  was  then  higher  ground,  which  thus  now 
remains  on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  shops  ot  vaults  along  thent 
were  in  like  manner  excayationSi  At  any  rate,  the  latt^  were 
obviously  not  fimt  built  up,  and  then  covered  over  witb  earth 
^m  elsewhere.. 

All  these  streets  have  the  usual  charaeter,  a  deep  square 
channel  in  the  middle,  just  wide  enough  for  animalB  to  pass  each 
other.  In  the  middle  bazar  this  diannel  is  laid,  through  most 
of  its  length,  with  liurge  antkiue  atones,  fcnrzfing  the  covering  of* 
a  sewer,  which  is  drained  towards  the  south.  These  stones  ex^ 
hibit  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  if  one  ever  existed,  it  has  been  com-^ 
pletely  worn  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no.  reason  for  question,  but  l&at  these^ 
bazars  occupy  the  identical  place  of  the  market  mentioned  by 
Busebius  in  the  fourth  centoiy;  close  upon  which  were  the^ 
splendid  Propylasa  of  the  BasiJioa  of  Constantino,  immediatelf 
on  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.^  The  monk  Bernard,  who> 
was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.  D«  870,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital' 
of  Charlemagne  ad^iaoent  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  remarks, 
that  in  fiont  of  the  same  was  a  forum  or  market ;  and  every 
ope  doing  business  there  paid  yearly  two  gcdd  pieces.*  This  was 
probably  the  annual  rent  of  a  vault  or  shop. 

Just  at  the  north  end  of  the  bazar,  a  street  c<»nes  up  £rom^ 
the  southeast ;  and  another  goes  off  westwards,  ascending  grad-^ 
ually  to  the  court  on  the  south  of  the  chuxch  of  the  Hdy  Sepul*- 
dure.  This  latter  street  affords  ^e  only  access  to  that  church 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same,  before 
reaching  the  said  court,  there  is  a  beautifiil  Roman  or  Byzantine 
portal,  with  a  round  arch,  and  (wnaments  of  delicate  and  elab<* 
orate  sculpture.  This  leads  into  an  open  place  on  the  south  of 
the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  once  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  de  LaHna*  The  eastern  end  and  arched  reoess  of 
this  or  of  some  like  building,  still  remain.    Adjacent  to  these 

>  BiMlb.  VH  Const  8.  89  ln^  oMt  ^ans  anno  BoMtdaos  aureos  illi  qui  Hhid 

#wr9f  9hm%Ua  ityv^'  provided    See  VoL  I.  p.  392  aq.  T£L  i8.1 

•  Benitt^  10,  "Ante  iptnm  lioq>itaIe  »  See  VoL  I.  p.  894.  [it  44.] 
wt  Ibram,  pro  quo  uniiMqaiiqiie  Un  nego« 
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xm  the  sotrtili,  is  ike  ruin  of  a  structare  feBembling  a  SMn, 
obviously  once  the  Xenodoehium^  which  was  connect^  with  the 
ehurch.' — 'Passuig  in  at  the  said  portal,  and  ascending  aroulad  the 
eastern  side  o£  these  ruins,  the  cradle  of  tiie  knights  Hospital- 
era,  we  looked  €^  the  ground  further  south,  now  an  open  field  <»r 
pasture,  and  compared  its  elevation  with  the  streets  below  on 
the  south  and  east.  Those  on  the  east  are  the  bazars  just 
described  ;  that  en  the  soiith  is  the  street  from  the  Tftftt  gate, 
and  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen^  f^t  lower  than  the  open 
groimd  abo^e.  Along  tids  latter  street,  westward  from  the 
basats,  is  a  line  of  pointed  arches  or  vauHs  extending  nearly  to 
the  tUBXt  eomer ;  they  are  laiger  and  finer  than  those  along  the 
baean ;  and  are  now,  like  the  latter,  occupied  as  shops  by 
Mtisans.  Just  at  the  comer  a£  the  bazars  is  a  short  tract  ox 
wall  built  up  of  berveHed  stones.  Some  of  the  work  here  looks 
andent  at  first,  the  stones  being  much  decayed ;  but  on  com- 
paring them  with  some  of  those  in  tibe  pointed  arches  of  the 
adjacent  vaults,  they  are  seen  to  be  of  the  same  character,  soft, 
and  easily  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Both  the  comer  and  the 
arches  are  of  the  saifie  style  of  architecture  ;  and  both  obviously 
stood  in  conneotiim  with  the  great  palace  of  the  knights  of  Bt. 
John.* 

On  the  elevated  plot  above  mentioned,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  western  bazar,  and  just  south  of  the  middle  point  of  the 
same,  is  seen  a  fragment  of  masonry,  perhaps  a  pier  or  the  comer 
e{  a  projeetioii  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  same  palace.  This 
has  sometimes  be^i  referred  to  a  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
stones  are  indeed  much  decayed  ;  bnt  on  examination  they  are 
at  once  seen  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  pointed 
arches  along  the  street  on  the  south  ;  many  of  which  are  in  like 
manner  decayed.  There  is  indeed  here  no  trace  of  an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  palace ;  to  which  the  fragment  obviously 
bdonged.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers  of  a  portal ;  but 
a  strong  imagination  is  needed  to  make  out  any  trace  of  an 
arch.     These  remarks  are  the  result  of  repeated  examinations.* 

From  the  north  end  of  the  bazars  to  the  Damascus  gate  the 
street  is  sin^e,  and  for  most  of  the  way  uncovered.  But  from 
tiie  comer  of  the  street  leading  down  by  Helena's  hospital,  so 
caDed,  quite  to  the  Via  dolarosay  it  is  again  roofed  over,  with 
openings  for  light,  as  before.  The  roof  her^,  as  elsewhere,  is 
y^  eskomgh  for  loaded  and  mounted  camels  to  pass  along=  with* 

'  See  VoL  L  p.  894.  [ii.  45.]  mrongly  too  pfllan ;  bnt  properly  Mjjeott 

■  So  too  Hr  Whiting ;  aee  IB  Note  IV,  tbe  eatiiiiit^  of  tlie  ftegmeiit.    SotooMr 

epd  of  the  volimie.  Whitings  Note  IV,  end  of  the  Tolnaiei 

.  '  Holy  City  XL  p.  57.    Schnhi  p.  61.  Tobler,  Topogn^hie  L  p.  101. 

KnIR  p^   29.     Thie   letter   uriter   hei 
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out  difficulty.  Thia  covered  way  also  is  used  as  a  basar  for 
workshops ;  though  now  comparatiyely  deserted. 

lu  the  open  street  or  place  between  the  bazar  and  this  cov* 
ered  way,  on  the  west  side,  undet  the  high  bank,  are  seen  three 
columns  of  grey  granite ;  one  lying  just  at  liie  entrance  of  the 
covered  way,  and  two  still  erect  furtiier  south.  These  columns 
are  directly  on  the  line  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
A  feurth,  once  perhaps  coni^ected  with  these,  lies  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  middle  baz^  on  the  south.  Just  at  the  left  of 
the  erect  columns,  a  blind  path  begins  and  winds  up  the  steep 
bank  behind  them ;  and  so  leads  up  to  the  court  on  the  north 
of  the  present  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent*  This  court  is 
east  of  the  church  of.  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and  is  over  the  sub-^ 
terranean  chapel  of  Helena  so  called,  and  that  shown  as  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found ;  the  convent  being  on  -its 
southern  side.^  From  the  CQurt  one  looks  up  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  great  church.  Just  on  the  north  is 
the  entrance  to  the  immense  undeiground  cistern,  sometimes 
called  the  Treasury  of  Helena. 

Two  other  columns,  both  of  limestone,  are  still  standing  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  western  bazar  ;  one  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  eastern  side  ;  the  other  taller,  but  so  surrounded  by 
houses,  that  only  its  top  is  seen*  These  of  course  stood  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  columns. 

Amid  the  very  many  objects  which  called  for  examination 
during  our  former  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1838,  our  attention  was 
not  directed  to  these  granite  columns ;  which  had  stood  imnoticed 
for  centuries.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  Schultz  in  1845 ;  and  made  to  do  duty  as  remains  of 
the  ancient  second  wall*  In  the  following  year  (1846)  I  ven- 
tured to  express  the  opinion,  that  these  columns  had  originally 
made  part  of  the  splendid  FropyUea  on  the  east  of  the  great 
Basilica  erected  by  Constantine.'  According  to  Eusebius  this 
Basilica  was  separated  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  an  open 
court ;  and  beyond  it,  (on  the  east,)  was  another  open  court 
towards  the  entrances,  with  cloisters  (aroai)  on  each  side,  and 
gates  in  firont ;  '^  after  which,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  street  of 
the  market,*  the  beautiful  JPropylcea  (vestibule)  of  the  whole 
structure  presented  to  those  passing  by  on  the  outside  the  won- 
derfdl  view  of  the  things  seen  within.'"    At  tiie  very  point 

>  Prof.  Wmk  In  Holy  City^  IL  pi  2S4.      Yalediu;   and  bManae  thii  aoocvdf  beifc 

*  E.  G.  Scfaolti,  Jenualeiii,  p.  60.  with  the  ohanoto   of  the  groond.    Pra£ 
'  See  Biblioth.  SMtfm,  Aug.   184S,  p.    WiUisreDden:  "middle  of  the  hroedmaiw 

4S6  eq.  ket-pkoe;"  which  oertainfy  is  justified  hj 

*  Enaeb.  fuS^  (b#a^  o^tfi^f  v\flr«£-  the  abaenoe  of  the  artide  befora  iyopas^ 
Of  A^epib,  Vit  Conet  8.  89.  I  have  ren-  bat  not  by  the  place  itKlf.  Thia  ooold 
dered  this  by  **  stieet  of  the  maiket,*  in  not  well  hare  been  Itroader  than  the  atreet. 
aoocodanoe  with  the  Teraian  and  note  of  *  Enaeb.  Vit  Cooati  8.S9.  Aooofdii^to 
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where,  accoidmg  to  this  description,  the  Propylcea  must  have 
been  situated,  are  still  seen  these  granite  columns ;  and  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  my  own  opinion  sustained  at  a  later  day 
by  the  more  competent  authority  of  Prof.  Willis.^  At  present 
these  columns  are  much  lower  than  the  ground  on  the  west ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  origmaUy  a  fijght  of  steps  led  up  fi^om 
them  to  the  gates  of  the  court  above. 

Betuming  to  the  covered  way,  the  important  point  to  be 
noted  is,  that  the  street  is  here  carrie<^  along  a  hoUaw  way^  exca- 
vated through  the  ridge  running  down  eastward  by  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rise  of  ground  on  the  western  side 
to  the  court  of  the  Coptic  convent,  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  sur&ce  a  little  fiirther  north  is  still  higher ;  so  that 
there  is  quite  a  descent  from  the  houses  standing  over  the  great 
cistern  of  Helena  to  the  roof  of  the  covered  street.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  covered  way,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roof,  is 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  we  formerly  lodged,  now  the 
residraice  of  the  Prussian  consul ;  with  cypresses  and  other  large 
trees  growing  in  it,  and  at  least  one  immense  cistern  underneath.* 
Beyond  the  house  towards  the  east  the  ground  descends  again 
more  steeply. 

It  matters  little  here,  whether  this  ridge  be  of  earth  or 
of  rock.  I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  mainly  the  latter;  al- 
thpugh  it  is  very  possible  that  the  passage  may  be  lined  with 
masonry.  The  chapel  of  the  cross,  under  the  court  above  men- 
tioned, ia  understood  to  be  excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  cistern 
of  Helena,  Airther  north,  is  certainly  thus  excavated ;  and  the 
houses  over  it  still  stand  upon  the  crust  of  rock,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  said  court.  On  the  east  of  the  street 
are  still  cisterns  in  the  rock;  while  below  the  consulate  the 
rocky  ridge  comes  out,  and  crosses  very  obliquely  the  street  lead- 
ing down  by  Helena's  hospital  Here  the  path  is  actually  carried 
down  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  house  of  the  Prussian  consul 
is  entered  from  this  street  by  a  covered  passage,  from  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  several  steps  to  an  open  court ;  under  which 
is  a  large  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock.  Thence  several  more  steps 
lead  up  to  the  garden  and  main  dwellings.^ 

AseoUbs,  the  Basilica  itself  stood  over  the  an  opportomty  for  penonal    inspeetion, 

■pot  -whm  the  eiosB  was  found;  Adanman.  Prof.  WiUis  has  fallen  into  an  error  as  to 

1.  7.  the  relatiTQ  eleyation  of  the  site  of  the 

'     >  Holj  Cily,  n.  p.  250.    Lond.  1849.  ohnrdh  of  the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  hazar 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  S24.   [i  480.]— The  street ;  as  also  in  respect  to  the  natnre  of 

laisest  of  the  dstems  there  mentioned  is  the  ridge  ahove  described.    He  snpposea 


iUs  gnden.  "  that  £e  parement  of  the  rotunda  lies  at 

Aj  City,  n.  p.  282.     So  too  the  about  the  same  level  as  the  street  of  St. 

Di  steps  leading  down  to  tlie  chapel  Stephen  **  or  bazar  street  (Holy  City,  IL 

sna,  uid  periiaps  also  part  of  that  p.  288) ;   and,  ftiriher,  that  the  rise  of 

._  itself;  ibid;  p.  220.  ffround  behind  the  granite  columns  is  **a 

*'ll  is  to  be  regretted,  that  for  want  of  Sank  of  earth  (not  of  rock),"  while  tb» 

Vol.  m.— 16 
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Towards  the  north  the  coTered  way  ends  at  the  point  where 
the  street  is  crossed  by  the  Via  dolorosa.  I  have  formerly  made 
the  remark,  that  the  Via  dolorosa  seems  to  hare  been  first  got 
np  during  *or  afber  the  times  of  the  cmsades ;  and  that  die 
earliest  allusion  to  it  I  had  been  able  to  find,  is  in  Harinns  Sana- 
tus  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy."  *  This  writer  merely  enomer* 
ates  for  the  first  time  the  legendary  sites  along  the  street ;  bat 
has  not  the  name.  The  opinion  which  I  thus  ventured  to 
advance,  has  since  been;  confirmed  by  a  docnment  of  tiie 
twelfth  century,  first  published  in  1843.*  From  this  document 
it  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  no  street  in  J^ 
rusalem  bore  this  name.  The  one  now  so  called  by  the  monks 
had  at  that  time  two  names  in  different  parts.  West  of  the 
street  of  the  bazar  it  was  called  la  rue  du  Sepulchre  ;  while 
east  of  the  same,  quite  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  it  was .  known  as  ha,  rue  de  Joaaphat,^  In  the 
highest  part  of  the  said  street  of  Jehodiaphat,  overagainst  the 
temple,  there  was  at  that  time  a  gateway,  called  Foriea 
doulereuses.*  The  ground  of  this  appellation  is  unknown.  The 
gateway  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Ecce  Eomo;^  and 
the  name  being  gradually  transferred  to  the  street,  the  latter 
became  the  Via  dolorosa. 

At  the  crossing  of  this  latter  street  and  tiiat  from  the  bazar, 
on  the  northwest  comer,  considerably  above  the  street,  is  sepn 
the  siogle  column  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  supposed  Porta 
Judiciaria.  It  is  of  limestone;  and  of  course  stands  in  no 
connection  with  the  granite  pillars  further  south.  Only  the  top 
of  the  cdumn  is  seen  from  withoiut ;  the  bottom  is  in  the  back 
wall  of  a  coffee-roaster's  shop  below,  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  pedestal* 

It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  a  single  column  furnishes  ia 
itself  no  evidence  of  a  gajie  ;  otherwise  we  might  find  many  gates 
all  over  the  city.  Nor  can  the  tradition  of  a  former  gate  upon 
this  spot,  be  traced  back  among  the  Latins  further  thw  the  end 
of  the  crusades  ;  while  the  Greek  church  is  said  to  have  no  sach 
tradition  at  all'     Brocardus,  in  1283,  is  the  first  to  mention  a 

covered  way  too  ia  carried  through  **  raised  Tom  II.  p.  531  sq.    Reprinted  in  Schnltz, 

ground  f  ibid.  pp.  840^  241.    This  latter  App.  p.  107  «q.     BHIj  CSty  I.  p.  1S8  aii. 

statement  is  corrected  in  the  text  abore.  Alio  in  VoL  II.  of  this  wovi,  A^  IL 

The  pavement  of  the  rotonda  cannot  well,  '  La  Citez  de  Jhems.  {  5--7. 

aft  the  very  least,  be  leas  than  ftom  twenty  *  Ibid.  §  7. 

to  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  atreetof  the  *  So  too  Schnlta,  Jemsi  p.  ISO. 


ToUer,  Topographic  L  p.  258. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  28S,  268.  fi.  844, 872.]  *  Tobler,  ibid.  p.  26a  Acccriii^  to 
Marin.  Sannt.  8.  14.  la  p.  257.  thb  writer,  the  Greeks  regard  the  column 

*  See  ^  La  Cites  de  Jherusalem,'  a  de«  as  that  on  which  Peter's  cock  crew;  whila 
•eriptionof  Jerusalem  in  old  Frendi,  of  the    another  Greek  authority  notes  it  as  tlia 


twelfth  century,  fint  published  in  Ben-    column  on  which  the  sentence  of  Jeaw 
gnat  AMisesdeJ«ro8alflm,foL  Paris  1848»    was  posted  i^ 
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Porta  judictaria  ;  of  which  he  says  there  were  vestiges  in  the 
old  wall  of  the  city  ;  though  in  his  day  the  gate  of  that  name 
Was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  modem  wall,  leading  out  to 
Bhiloh  (Neby  Samwll)  and  Giheon.*  He  gives  no  clue  to  the 
position  of  tiie  supposed  ancient  gate.  F.  Fabri  in  1483  is 
somewhat  more  explicit ;  passing  down  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
ttid  along  the  street  of  the  bazar  northwards,  he  saw  the 
ancient  gate,  of  which  half  an  arch  of  thick  wall  remained  ;  and 
leaving  this  on  the  right  hand,  he  came  afterwards  to  the  house 
of  Veronica,  so  called,  now  shown  on  the  east  of  the  bazar 
street.*  Ttos  would  bring  the  gate  somewhere  into  the  vicinity 
of  its  present  site ;  but  wotdd  place  it  at  least  on,  or  near,  the 
opposite  southeast  comer  of  the  crossing.  A  century  later  the 
gate  was  definitely  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  with  the 
one  cdumn.' 

So  much  for  this  "  traditionary  gateway ; "  which,  like  the 
granite  columns  further  south,  has  been  refennsd  to  as  a  remnant 
ei  the  ancient  second  wall.^ 

The  places  and  objects  thus  far  enumerated  were  all  visited 
and  examined  during  the  forenoon  of  this  day.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition,  I  have  also  incorporated  the  results^f  repeated 
subsequent  examinations. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  went  out  again  along 
the  street  leading  eastward  to  the  present  St.  Stephen's  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  measuring  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Haram.  In  this  street,  on  the  east  of  the  street  which  comes  down 
southeast  along  the  low  ground  from  the  Damascus  gate,  there  is 
at  first  a  very  considerable  rise  as  &r  as  to  the  Seraiy  the 
residence  of  the  E^m  Makftm  or  military  governor,  used  also  as 
l^rracks.  The  same  is  the  legendary  house  of  Pilate.  On  the 
north  of  the  street  is  the  line  of  precipitous  rock.  Afterwards 
the  ground  descends  again,  until  it  becomes  level  along  the  north 
side  of  the  great  Birket  IsrfilL 

At  the  Hghest  part  of  the  street,  overagainst  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  governor's  house,  stands  what  is  now  known  as  the 
arch  Eoce  Homo.  This  is  pointed  out  in  monkish  tradition, 
as  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  forth  Jesus  to  the  people, 
saying,  "  Behold  the  man  1"«  It  appears  as  a  lofty  gateway, 
with  a  narrow  galleiy  or  chamber  on  the  top. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  arch  or  gateway  is  in  the 
description  of  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  century,  referred  to 

*  Broeardtu  &  8.  p.  188.    Marinns  Sa-        *  F.  Fabri  in  ReiBsb.  p.  361. 
Datds  speaks  also  of  a  Porta  judieiafia;        '  Znallart  8.  p.  117. 
UMumig  erideniSy  that  of  the  outer  wall ;        ^  Holy  City,  II.  p.  58.    Schultz  p.  60. 

a.  14. 10.     He  tayi  nothing  of  any  gate  Kraflt,  p.  SU 
along  the  Via  dohrom;  althongh  he  de-        *  John  19,  5. 
■cxibea  mimitely  the  rarioiu  otbo*  objeots. 
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above.  It  is  there  called  Fortes  dauiereuses.  ^  MarinuB  Sanatos 
in  1321  Bpeaks  here  of  a  lofty  arch,  against  the  stones  of  which 
our  Lord  rested,  as  he  bore  his  cross.'  A  century  later  it  had 
become  the  place  of  the  Ecce  Homo;*  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day.  About  1620  Quaresmius  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  nearly 
fiiUen  down  from  age."  *  It  seems  to  have  been  repaired  ;  and 
again,  in  1821,  Berggren  mentions  it  as  having  been  recently 
repairod  and  whitewashed.'  The  account  we  ourselves  heard^ 
was,  that  the  present  arch  (not  the  piers)  was  built  about  thirty 
years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  Dr  McGowan's 
acquaintances  ;  before  which  time,  according  to  them,  there  was 
no  aroh.    This  tallies  with  the  statement  of  Beiggren* 

But  the  gateway  itself  is  evidently  older  tiian  the  tradition. 
As  seen  at  p.resent,  the  aroh  rests  on  each  side  on  a  pier,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  Thero  is  likewise  an  orna- 
mented cornice.  The  masonry  of  these  piers  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  the  epoch  of  Hadrian,  or  possibly  to  that  of  Herod ; 
but  there  is  notlpng  in  the  size  of  the  stones  or  in  their  charac* 
ter  to  carry  the  work  back  any  further.*  I  may  perhaps  again 
recur  to  this  gateway. 

Passing^  on  eastward  down  the  street,  we  stopped  to  look  at 
what  has  at  first  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tower  on  the 
north  side,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  barracks,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  first  entrance  to  the  Haram.  As  a  work  of  anti- 
quity, however,  it  does  not  bear  examination.  The  stones  indeed 
are  many  of  them  bevelled,  and  apparently  ancient ;  but  they 
are  not  large,  and  there  are  chinks  and  interstices  filled  in  with 
thin  pieces  and  smaller  stones';  showing  that  the  bevelled 
stones  are  not  in  their  original  ^sition.  Looking  in  at  a 
window,  we  perceived  that  the  interior  is  now  a  SheiUi's  tomb  ; 
and  could  see  part  of  a  fluted  granite  column,  and  also  the 
stump  of  another  not  fluted.  I  do  not  remembsr  to  have  seen 
another  instance  of  a  fluted  column  in  the  Holy  City.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admission. 

We  looked  also,  in  passing,  at  the  great  reservoir.  Its 
southern  wall  is  covered  with  cement ;  and  the  small  stones 
seen  are  only  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  portion  of  this  covering. 
The  wall  and  arches  at  the  west  end  are  likewise  built  of  sm^dl 
stones  ;  and  although  the  arches  are  round,  yet  the  whole  work 
has  the  appearance  of  no  great  antiquity.' 

'  See  above,  p.  170.  only  the  pien^  Imt  who  the  nch  UMlf  M 

*  M.  Sannt  8.  14.  10.  Boman ;  XL  p.  837. 

*  Gnmpenbeig,  A.  D.  1449,  in  Beiaab.  '  See  Vol  I.  pp.  294  aq.  880.  p.  484, 
p.  462.  489,aq.]    "The  aouChetn  Tanlt  extands 

*  n.  p.  207,  '^  pits  Tetnstate  pftne  demo-  one  handred  and  thirty  fee(;  and  the  other 
litoa."  iDparenily  the  Mune.    At  the  extremity 

*  Bera^ren,  R^m  IIL  pi  85.  or  the  former  wae  an  opening  [above]  for 
'  M.  K  Sanlcy  aeems  to  oonaider,  not    drawing  up  water.    T&d  Tanlte  are  atac- 
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We  now  wbiit  but  llirongli  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  and,  passing 
along  Bouthwaids  amcmg  the  Mudim  tombs,  examined  the  waU 
of  the  Haram  quite  to  the  soatheast  comer.  Many  Mnhamme- 
dan  women  were  among  the  tdmbs ;  it  being  the  eve  of  Friday, 
their  Sabbath,  when  they  aie  accustomed  to  visit  the  sepulchres 
of  their  Mends.  They  had  left  the  spot  before  we  returned  ;  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall,  as  we  came 
back,  without  inteiruptioil. 

Beginning  at  the  noriiieast  comer  of  the  Haram  ai^a,  we 
have  &rst  what  would  seem  to  have  been,  the  wall  of  a  comer 
tower  or  hastion,  extending  83^  feet,  and  projecting  at  the 
south  side  7^  feet  beyond  the  general  line  of  wall  The  bevelled 
stones  of  this  tower  are  many  of  them  of  large  dimensions,  up  to  a 
consid^fable  height  in  the  wall ;  and  similar  large  stones  are  seen 
aLso  as  carried  around  the  comer  in  the  northem  wall  within  the 
eity«  I  measured  one  stone  at  the  southeast  comer,  which  fbrms 
the  projection ;  it  was  23  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5 
feet  2  inches  wide.  This  tower  is  obviously  an  ancient  work ; 
although  the  stones  are  less  smooth  and  the  masonry  less  elabo- 
rate, than  at  iiie  wailing  place  of  the  Jews. 

Next  follows  a  line  of  wall  or  curtain,  extending  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Goldeu  gate,  373  feet.  Here  are  large  stone's 
in  some  parts  in  the  lower  courses  ;  but  they  are  irregular,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  are  in  their  original  place.  The 
whole  aspect  of  this  part  is  that  of  a  wall  rebuilt  out  of  former 
materials,  irregularly  thrown  together. 

The  Golden  gate  is  in  a  projection  55  feet  long,  and  stand- 
ing out  six  feet  before  the  wall.  It  is  a  double  gateway,  hav- 
ing two  round  arches  side  by  side  of  fine  Boman  work  and  orna- 
mented. The  wall  forming  this  projection,  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway  and  above,  has  been  built  up  anew,  4  feet  8  inches  wide 
on  the  north  side,  and  4  feet  on  the  south. 

After  this  all  is  later  wall  for  110  feet  8  inches,  to  an'other 
small  projection  of  two  feet.  I  say  later  wall ;  because,  al^ 
though  some  of  the  stones  in  the  lower  courses  are  large,  they  are 
neither  hewn  smooth  nor.de  they  apparently  occupy  their  origi- 
nal places.  About  midway  of  this  interval  is  a  small  passage  or 
postern  through  the  wall,  now  filled  up.  It  belongs  obviousdy  to 
the  later  walL^ 

From  the  small  projection  a  long  reach  of  839  feet  brings  us 

coed;  and  wen  probably  oonstnicted  when  them;  Tnuir«  Josephus  L  p.  zlir.     De 

the  fbiM  wae  oonTerted  into  «  zeBervoir ;"  Sankgr  II.  p.  109.    The  Utter  .writer  n- 

&  Woloott  in  Biblioth.  Sao.  1843,  p.  88.  gards  this  as  **  the  gate  of  Jehoehaphat^* 

*  Haring  failed  at  the  tame  to  note  the  spoken  of  in  Za  OUez  de  JhenadUm,    Thii 

oaet  place  of  this  postern,  I  haye  giyen  is  mfnifestly  an  error;  see  Yd.  II.  p^  562. 

H  in  the  text  firom  Uie  statements  of  Tip-  Scholia  p.  Hi  Holy  Ci^  I  App.  pp.  189, 

fii^aadDeSaidcjjSofiarasIimderttand  Ua 

Vol.  IBL— 16« 
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to  a  sliglit  break  or  crevice  in  the  wall,  which  has  been  sometimeB 
regarded  as  another  projection.  The  wall  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  interval  is  obviously  late.  In  ^e  more  southern  part  are 
many  large  and  antique  stones ;  but  they  have  only  the  edges 
made  smooth,  while  the  middle  portions  are  rough  and  project- 
ing; thus  differing  very  much  from  the  large  stones  at  the 
wadling  place  and  elsewhere.  They  are  also  laid  up  very  iiieg* 
ularly ;  and  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  earliest  wall 

The  supposed  projection  here  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
name.  At  the  bottom,  indeed,  the  lower  courses  of  the  next 
reach  do  indeed  project  about  six  inches;  but  this  is  not  seen 
higher  up  in  the  wall.  This  point  is  68  feet  4  inches  north  of 
the  southeast  comer.  It  is  very  possible,  that  originally  there  was 
here  a  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  that  extent,  which  projected 
several  feet  at  this  pcnnt,  like  that  at  the  northeast  comer ;  and 
that,  in  rebuilding  the  wall  the  latter  was  brought  out  into  a 
line  with  the  face  of  the  comer  tower.  At  least  the  perpendic- 
ular crevice  runmng  up  through  all  the  antique  courses  and 
above  them,  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.' 

In  the  long  reach  of  wall  just  described,  besides  the  other 
irregularities,  are  seen  the  ends  of  quite  a  number  of  columns, 
which  have  been  built  in  horizontally  and  transversely.  On  one 
of  these,  projecting  more  than  the  rest,  Muhammedans  believe 
their  prophet  is  to  sit  to  judge  the  nations  gathered  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat. — ^At  the  south  end  of  the  line,  near  the 
supposed  projection,  the  stones,  though  large,  are  very  rade; 
and  there  is  an  appearance  in  two  of  them  of  a  curve,  as  if  for 
an  arch.  But  an  arch  in  this  spot,  similar  to  that  near  the 
southwestem  comer,  is  inconceivable  ;  since  the  ground  &lls  off 
at  once  and  very  steeply  into  the  valley  below.*  Besides,  on 
close  inspection,  the  stones  undemeath  the  two  in  question  are 
seen  not  to  be  in  their  original  place  ;  they  are  laid  very  insu- 
larly, and  one  of  them  projects  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The 
curved  stones,  therefore,  are  either  accidental,  or  were  so  dressed 
for  some  other  place  and  purpose." 

In  the  interval  between  the  supposed  projection  and  the 
southeast  comer,  measuring  68  feet  4  inches,  we  have  evidently 
a  portion  of  the  very  earhest  and  most  elaborate  masonry  of 
wmch  any  fragments  remain.  There  are  here  fifteen  or  sixteen 
courses.  The  stones  are  very  large,  bevelled,  and  hewn  smooth 
throughout ;  except  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  left  on 
the  face,  near  the  middle,  a  projecting  mcuss  eight  or  ten  inches 

'  See  Tipping^B  fine  plate,  Hmram  Wall,  perpendicnlAr  ones  directly  oyer  tbem,  Inxt 

Southeait  Uonwrt  in   Traill's  Joeephns,  higher  iq>  in  the  wall,  the  fancy  of  M.  De 

YoL  I.  Sanlcy  mids  a  douhle  window  and  balcoDT 

■  Sitter  Erdk.  XVI.  I  p.  888.         »  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  IL  p.  118. 

'  In  theae  curved  atones  and  in  aome 
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bigh  and  as  many  in  diameter.  This  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  stones.  Some  of  the  cornerstones 
are  twenty  feet  long ;  and  the  like  stones  and  masoniy  are 
carried  aronnd  the  comer  and  along  the  southern  wall.^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower  or  hastion  at  the  northeast 
comer,  and  also  the  probable  one  at  the  southeast  comer  just 
described,  it  seemed  to  us  very  doubtful^  whether  any  continuous 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  work. 
There  are  indeed  many  large  stones,  both  towards  the  south,  and 
idso  north  of  the  Golden  gate  ;  but  they  are  rough  and  unfin- 
ished ;  and  appear  as  if  thrown  irregularly  together.  At  one 
spot  north  of  the  said  gate,  they  project  out  of  line  more  than  a 
foot ;  as  also  under  the  supposed  curved  stones.  This  gederal 
irr^ulaiity  of  the  wall  (except  near  the  comers)  we  afterwards 
noticed  veiy  distinctly,  in  passing  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
below. 

BEOAPITULATION. 
Beginning  at  the  Swtheait  Comer. 

XD&Feet 

From  loiiiheaflt  corner  to  sapposed  prqfection,  .       68^ 
To  flmall  projection  of  two  feet,      .           •  839 

To  the  Golden  gate,  BOdth  side,  .  .      110| — 1018 

Golden  gate,  to  north  aide,  •  .  •  65 

To  the  prelection  of  northeast  tower,  •  •      878 
To  nortiieast  comer  of  Haram,  88f—  511i 

1520i 

The  result  of  our  measurement  of  the  same  line  of  walls  in 
1838,  was  1528  feet.* 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference,  I  insert  here  like- 
wise our  measurement  of  the  southern  waU  of  the  Haram,  which 
was  not  actually  taken  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  stones  of  the  southern  Haram  wall  adjacent  to  the 
southeast  corner,  are  large,  finely  bevelled  and  &ced,  correspond- 
ing to  and  connected  with  those  already  described  at  this  point  in 
the  eastem  wall.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of  courses 
still  remaining.  They  are  obviously  of  the  same  ^poch,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  work.  The  same  order  of  stones  con- 
tinues much  of  the  way  farther  west,  for  at  least  one  course,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  courses,  at  the  bottom ;  all  these  stones 
being  apparently  in  their  original  places.  At  about  90  feet  from 
the  comer  is  a  small  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch^  now  walled 

*  **  I  oonader  thia  to  be  the  finest  gpecU  hnflder,  it  must  haye  produced  the  efibot 

men  of  nranil  maaoniy  in  the  world.  The  of  gknntio  rUUoo  panelling ; "  Tippmg  in 

Mttts  are  dose ;  and  the  finishing  of  the  TrailTs  Josrohns^  L  p.  xly. 
bevemng  and  facing  is  so  dean  and  fine,        *  See  Vol  L  pp.  288,284.  [1.895, 419.] 
that,  wnan  Arash  ftom  the  handi  of  the 
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op.  After  another  Uke  interval  th&te  are  three  lofty  gat^ 
ways  side  by  stde,  with  round  arches,  now  likewise  walled  up. 
These  may  net  improbably  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Justinian  ; 
and  once  formed  a  broad  entrance  to  the  Yaults  b^ieath  the 
Earam.^  The  style  of  their  architecture  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  the  earlier  work.  The  junction  of  the  city  wall  with 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  made  by  a  bw  square  building, 
or  rather  two  buildings,  forming  two  progeotions  in  the  external 
angle. — ^A  comparison  of  the  antique  portions  of  the  southern 
wsJl  with  the  masonry  of  the  Jew^  wailing  place,  and  that  at 
the  southwest  and  southeast  oomers,  left  upon  our  minds  tha 
strong  impression,  that  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  tubetruetioDa 
being  of  later  date  than  those  further  north,  tiieae  remains  of  the 
southern  wall  and  southeast  comer  present  decided  evidence  of 
higher  uitiquity,  than  almost  any  other  j^ortions. 

SOUTHEBN  WAJjK-^-lCKASimBMXNT. 

Beffinning  at  the  Sautkweit  Oom&r, 

From  sonthweflt  oomer  to  angle  of  city  wall,  meis- 

nred  along  the  city  wall ;  see  p.  IM^  •  •      296 

Thioknese  of  dty  wall,     '      .  •  •  .8 

First  o&et  of  bnilding  in  the  angle,      ,^  .  •       61 

Second  ofibet       «  "   .  •        .  ♦  .  87i 

To  southeast  oomerf        .'  •  •  .  •     ^0 

907^ 

I  have  already  referred  to  an  element  of  erhnr  inifae  &8t  of 
these  measurements  within  the  city  ;*  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  to  learn  from  Dr  BlLxcIay,  who  had  measured  on  a  line 
nearer  to  the  Haiam,  that  he  had  found  the  length  of  the  whole 
wall  to  be  926  feet* 

Betuming  through  the  gate  of  St.  Btq»be%  we  went  to  the 
church  of  Bt.  Anne,  which  stands  on  low  ground  just  nortb  of 
the  street  within*  It  is  now  a  deserted  mosk.  On  its  eastern 
side  is  the  southern  end  of  a  ridge  of  higher  ground ;  and  here 
there  has  been  sucb  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  against  the  wall 
of  the  church,  that  tiiere  is  easy  access  to  its  roof  and  dome. 
This  high  ground  extends  quite  to  the  northeastern  angle  of  the 
^Aty  walL    Indeed,  the  eastern  waU  is  carmd  along  on  thia 

*  These  weranot  the  openiiigi  «eeii  |>y  -,-*,  «   ,  ^  .   ,«^„  ,     ang.Fei*.  . 
BfaundreU ;  for  the  latter  were  within  the    1-  Mr  Catherwood'B  in  1888,  from 

dtf  wan;  ManndreH  Apr.  6ih.  ^  >u>te>»  932 

•  See  abiive,  p.  164.  2.  That  of  Woioott  and  Tipping 
.  •  My  meaanrement  is  1888  waa  956  m  1j842  5  lee  BOOiatlL  Sacra, 

feet:  an  enor  oertainlY,  but  I  Imow  not    ^  «.^®*&  ?:  ^  .    -^..  -Sr 

lowitaioae.     Tha  Cblktwing  aia  mm    a  Bev.  E.  SmitJi  fa  1844,  90e| 

teuiiwartfiyi  The  ktttr  wai  nada  akiqg  tiia  d^  vaUL 
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ridge ;  rising  on  the  inside  veiy  little  above  the  ground  ;  while 
on  the  oatside  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  rests  in 
part  on  scarped  rock. — We  met  at  the  church  a  descendant  of 
the  prophet  in  a  green  turban,  who  courteously  gave  us  informa- 
tion on  various  points. 

Friday^  Ajml  30th. — ^We  this  morning  returned  a  call  from 
Dr  Barclay.  He  had  recently  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  Zion,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous  rock, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  arch.  From 
his  roof  one  could  look  over  into  the  Haram,  and  see  the  various 
buildings,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  grass-plot  and  the  many 
trees.  Neariy  opposite  to  us,  within  the  Haram  area,  in  a 
narrow  court  along  its  western  wall,  two  cypress  trees  were 
growing ;  these  formed  a  convenient  landmark  to  determine  the 
exact  Une  of  the  Haram  area  in  this  part,  when  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  It  needed  but  a  glance  from  this  spot  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  western  wall  of  that  area,  from  the  northwestern 
to  the  southwestern  comers,  runs  in  a  straight  line.  This,  how- 
ever, we  saw  still  more  definitely  on  the  following  day.  Dr 
Barclay  was  also  making  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  and  directly  opposite  the  arch,  as 
a  garden,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dig  in  search  of  a  possible  western 
almtment  or  termination,  corresponding  to  the  arch.  Whether 
any  such  will  ever  be  iPound,  seems  very  problematical 

Here  too. we  could  look  down  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
causeway  leading  across  the  valley  below  to  the  gate  of  the 
Haram.  There  are  two  or  three  open  spots  on  this  side,  where 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  vaults  extending  underneath  the 
causeway.  Our  friend  thought  he  could  obtain  frirther  informa- 
tion on  this  point  among  his  Muslim  acquaintances ;  but  was 
not  successfrQ  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Yet  we 
learned  something  more  the  next  day.  Dr  B.  was  also  working 
at  a  large  plan  of  the  city  from  actual  survey  ;  which  latter  had 
been  nearly  completed. 

Betoming  home,  we  went  out  again  to  the  Damascus 
gate  ;  and  there  looked  once  more  at  the  ancient  room  built  up 
of  massive  stones  on  its  eastern  side.  Then,  mounting  upon  the 
waU,  we  kept  along  it  quite  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  city ; 
and  thence  southwards  to  near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Our 
object  was  to  examine  the  general  make  of  the  ground. 

Stopping  for  a  time  on  the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  where 
it  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  I  regard  as  Bezetha,  we 
looked  at  the  isolated  hill  further  north,  under  which  is  the 
grotto  of  Jeremiah,  so  called.  The  opposite  fronts  of  these 
two  hills  are  precipitous  rock  ;  and  naturally  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  two  hills  may  once  have  been  united  by  a  ridge,  which 
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having  been  tned  as  a  qnarry  lias  rince  dieappeared.  It  straok 
me  now  as  mote  probable,  that  this  break  is  not  artifirial ;  but 
that  this  enftience,  with  Besetiia  and  Moriah,  betonged  to  a 
ledge  of  rock  rising  up  at  internals  into  these  hiUs.* 

Directly  on  the  east  of  this  northern  hill  a  small  valley  or 
depression  comes  from  the  north ;  andy  entering  the  city  just^ast 
of  Herod's  gate,  so  called,  passes  down  in  a  sontheasterly  diroe* 
tion  near  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  and  between  the  eastern  slope 
of  Bezetha  and  the  high  gronnd  dong  the  eastern  wall  described 
yesterday.  It  has  here  a  broad  level  l^ttom  ;  and  traces  of  it  are 
seen  extending  through  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  where 
it  forms  a  slight  depression  ontside,  jnst  'south  of  St.  Stephen'a- 
gate. 

The  ridge  of  higher  ground  Ijing  along  the  city  wall  on  the 
north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  is  at  the  northeast  comer  cnt 
through  by  the  trench  of  the  city  wslL  The  ground  is  here  not 
80  high  as  further  south ;  and  further  norm  it  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  low  swell  of  land,  which  cannot  property  be  cdled  a 
hiU.  In  the  depression  east  of  Herod's  gate  is  a  reservcwr  in  the 
city  trench,  where  we  saw  men  drawing  water  in  skinsy  and 
transporting  it  into  the  city  on  donkeys.  It  is  filled  in  the  ndny 
season  by  the  water  ^diich  flows  down  the  valley.  It  mig^t 
seem,  from  some  of  the  maps,  as  if  the  water  passed  along  tiiie 
trench  from  this  reservoir  to  the  small  tank  near  St.  Stephen's 
gate ;  but  such  is  not  tiie  ^ase.  The  water  firom  the  latter 
reservoir  supplies  a  bath  in  the  city,  just  by  the  siaceet  eouth  of 
the  church  of  St  Anne.* 

As  we  returned  home  aloi^  the  street  firom  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  we  looked  again  at  the  supposed  ancient  tower  already 
described ;  *  and  afao  sou^t  for  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  eoming 
perhaps  from  some  point  near  Herod's  gate  to  the  Haram  at  this 
spot.  Nothing  however  of  the  kind  was  to  be  discovered.  The 
only  structure,  which,  mi^t  possibly  at  first  admit  of  sudi  a 
suggestion,  is  the  mosk  el-Mamtlnlyeh,  formerly  the  church 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.*  Its  walls  do 
not  indicate  antiquity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  out  to  the  new  English  cemeteiy, 
situated  on  the  southwestern  flank  of  Zion,  below  the  brow,  and 
overlooking  the  vcQley  of  Hinnom.    Here  were  formerly  tecracea 

'  TiAt^taggM^m  of  s  fomier  janotloa  ptnllfll  gtnite  of  wbioh  Sf&nlte  aad  Ga* 

of  ih«  two  MUb  wm  pezhaps  fiiit  made  by  dow  speak,  the  latter  (Tobler)  oould  not  dia- 

mjielf ;  eee  Vol  I.  p.  284.  [1.  845.]    It  tingniah. 

luu  been  more  diitiiictij  assamed  by  the  "^Conip.  Vol.  L  p.  8S8.  [L  468.] 

anthor  of  the  Holy  City,  n.  p.  428;  by  *  See  above,  y.  172. 

Schalts,  p.  86 ;  by  Gadow  in  Zeitsohr.  d.  *  Qaaresmiiiu  IL  p.  98.  Tobler  Topogr. 

inoigenL  Ges.  IH.  p.  89;  and  by  Tobler,  L  p.  441. 
Topogr.  L  p.  60.    But  the  oonresponding 
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fi>r  cultivation ;  and  these  have  been  converted  into  one  broad 
terrace,  on  which  the  cemetery  is  laid  out.  In  doing  this,  the 
slope  beneath  the  brow  was  dug  away ;  and  thus  #iere  has  been 
tincovered  a  laige  tract  of  scarped  rock,  which  served  as  the 
feundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall  in  this  part;  Some  firag^ 
ments  of  the  wall  itself  were  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock. 
Quite  a  number  of  bevelled  stones  had  been  dug  out,  and  were 
Ijring  scattered  about.  Some  arches  and  several  cisterns  hetd 
likewise  been  uncovered.  In  one  place  a  flight  of  thirty-six 
steps,  cut  m  the  scarped  rock,  led  down  to  what  was  apparently 
the  surbce  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cemetery  was  not  yet 
completed,  and  there  ^Frete  not  many  graves.  That  of  the  late 
bishop  Alexander  had  as  yet  no  monument. 

We  now  rode  to  the  American  cemetery.  *  It  is  a  small  plot 
on  the  summit  of  Zion,  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  outside  of 
the  city  wall,  and  south  of  the  Latin  and  Armenian  cemeteries. 
It  is  now  surrounded  by  a  high  and  substantial  wall ;  with  a 
door  under  leek  and  key.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and 
was  now  covered  with  green  grass  ;  which,  however,  was  already 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  withering  under  the  rays  of  an  orien- 
tal sun.  There  are  here  but  three  graves  of  Americans  ;  those 
of  Dr  Dodge  and  Mrs  Thomson,  missionaries ;  and  that  of 
Prof.  Fiske  of  Amherst  College,  who  died  here  in  May,  1847. 
One  Englishman,  Mr  Waite  of  London,  also  Ues  buried  here. 

Prof  Fiske  was  an  old  and  cherished  friend  of  mine,  of  five 
and  twenty  years^  standing.  He  had  long  suffered  from  feeble 
health ;  and  when  he  was  wavering  as  to  his  journey  to  the  east, 
my  persuasions  had  not  been  wanting  to  encourage  him.  He 
accompanied  the  Bev.  Br  Smith  and  his  wife  on  their  voyage  to 
Beirdt,  and  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Mr  Whiting  travelled  with  him  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  became  affected  by  an  acute  disease ;  but  they  started  for 
Beirtit,  and  had  already  advanced  a  day's  journey,  when  the 
prepress  of  the  disease  compelled  them  to  return  to  Jerusa* 
lem.  After  lingering  for  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Dr 
McGk>wan,  he  £ed  peacefully.  May  27th."  His  body  lies  here 
upon  Mount  Zion  ;  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the  celestial  Zion.  A 
neat  monument,  erected  by  lus  friends  in  Amherst  College,  with 
an  appropriate  Latin  inscription,  marks  the  spot. 

We  sought,  and  vrith  some  difficulty  found  again,  the  grave 
of  Bradford,  in  the  Latin  cemetery.* 

Passing  around  the  city  on  the  west,  we  examined  'the  traces 
of  the  ancient  third  wall  on  the  northwest  and  north  of  the  city.* 

»  See  VoT.  I  p.  280.  [L  840.1  •  See  Vol.  I.  p.  229.  [i.  888.] 

•  See  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  N.  W!  Rake,  by        •  VoL  L  pp.  814,  815.  [  i.  465-467.] 
H.  Hnmphzey,  D.  D."  Amhezet  186a 
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For  a  considerable  distance  they  are  very  distinct ;  and  he  must 
be  committed  to  some  preconceived  theoiy,  who  would  deny 
them.  Espetially  is  this  the  case  with  the  southern  portion,  the 
towers,  and  the  massive  stones  among  the  olive  trees  towards  the 
northeast.  They  quite  correspond  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  general  course  of  the  third  wall. 

At  a  later  hour  we  went  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
mainly  in  order  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus, 
so  called.  This  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda ;  not  the 
exact  western  door,  but  the  one  next  north,  which  is  usually 
open.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  along  a  candle ;  and 
it  was  well ;  for  the  lamps  afforded  only  the  least  possible  light. 
The  entrance  from  the  door  leads  through  the  chapel  on  the  lefib, 
that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  thence  into  Hie  crypt,  which  is  beyond 
it.  This  crypt  is  veiy  small'  The  front  is  built  up  with 
masonry,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  circular  wall  behmd  the 
galleries,  on  which  the  dome  rests.  The  back  wall,  which  is  curved 
and  irregular,  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  are  solid  rock.  This  small 
crypt  has  evidently  been  excavated  in  and  under  the  rock ;  but 
without  any  regularity  of  form.  Towards  the  southwest  are  two 
low  open  niches  for  bodies  cut  in  lengthwise ;  and  towards  the 
northwest  is  the  appearance  of  two  others  now  closed  up,  as 
if  bodies  were  in  them.  In  the  floor,  and  occupying  almost  the 
whole  floor,  is  excavated  the  upper  portion  (towaids  the  head) 
of  a  small  sarcophagus;  winch  then  is  further  excavated 
(towards  the  feet)  under  the  floor.  A  lid  once  covered  this 
upper  part.  The  length  of  the  whole  sarcophagus  is  only  four 
feet.  At  right  angles  to  this,  on  the  east,  a  similar  and  still 
smaller  sarcophagus  is  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  extends  under 
the  wall  in  front. 

That  here  is  a  rock-hewn  sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  how  far  its  date  is  to  be  carried  back,  is  a  very  different 
question.  It  has  been  quietly  assumed,  that  this  tomb  existed 
here  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion  ;  and  that  therefore  the  spot 
was  outside  of  the  second  wall  of  the  ancient  city.'  But  even 
granting  that  the  tomb  existed  before  the  erection  of  Constan- 
tino's church,  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  infer,  that  it 
goes  back  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Bock- 
tombs  continued  to  be  excavated  around  the  city  apparentiy 
after  that  event.  The  monolithic  tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  are  hardly  earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses  and  with  paintings^ 

^  Schnlts  ligbtlj  sajB,  ihat  a  man  can  *  Schnltx,  Jenisalem  p.  96.  Ritter  Erdk. 

hardly  stand  upright  init;  andthatit  can-  XVI  i.  p.  4AL  WiUiamsHoly  City,  IL  pp. 

not  hold  more  than  three  persons  at  once ;  194,  195, 
p.  96.    So  too  Qaarosmiosy  IL  p.  568. 
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Bonth  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  testify  to  their  Christian  origin, 
or  at  least  to  their  use  by  Christians.^  It  certainly  is  no  impos- 
sible supposition,  that,  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which 
intervened  before  ConstantWs  undertaking,  this  tract  lay 
desolate,  and  thus  sepulchres  might  have  been  excavated  in  it. 
Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability,  that  it  was  thus 
desolate  ;  for  had  it  been  covered  with  dwellmgs,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  it  would  have  been  at  once  received  as  the  place  bf  the 
crucifixion  ;  which  according  to  express  Scripture  was  without 
the  city.* 

But  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis ;  for  there 
is  apparently  no  good  reason  for  referring  this  tomb  even  to 
80  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino.  This  is  obviously 
troe  in  respect  to  the  sarcophagi  simk  in  the  floor.  No  other 
instance  ^pnll  be  found,  I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the 
floor  of  a  crypt.  They  are  also  smaller  than  usual,  and  differ 
in  form  fiom  all  other  sarcophagi  It  may  however  be  said, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  these  two  excavations  are  a  later 
work ;  while  the  crypt  itself  and  the  niches  perpendicular  to 
the  side  are  ancient.'  But  here  too  a  like  difficulty  meets 
us.  In  all  other  tombs,  where  such  niches  or  locuU  are  found, 
they  are  either  in  the  sides  of  regular  apartments,  as  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  so  called,  and  of  the  Judges,  and  elsewliere ; 
or  in  the  side  of  a  long  passage,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  They  exist  nowhere  else  in  a  crypt  so 
low  and  small,  so  irregular  in  form,  and  in  which  too  eveiy 
thing  is  BO  crowded  together.  Further,  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chambers  around  Jerusalem  are  all  excavated  horizontally  in  the 
natural  or  artificial  &ce  of  the  rock  ;^  with  the  exception  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  differ  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all 
others:  The  entrance  is  always  at  the  side,  and  never  from 
above.  But  the  crypt  in  question  is  nearly  or  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda;  and  wh^e,  therefore,  it 
could  readily  be  excavated  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  church ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  groimd 
in  the  street  outside  ;  where  too  there  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
cumulation.' If  therefore  the  crypt  existed  here  before  the 
church  of  Constantino,  it  was  a  deep  subterranean  excavation, 
made  apparently  fix)m  above ;  and  quite  unlike  all  the  sepul- 
chral cluimbers  which  are  still  so  numerous  around  the  city. 

>  See  VoL  L  i^  861  iq.  854,  865.  [L        «  See  VoL  L  pi  862.  [I  522.] 
521,  624,  626.1  *  Thia  estixnate  accords  with  the  jodg- 

*  Heb.  18, 12.    John  19,  20.  ment  of  several  gentlemen  long  rerident  m 

*  So  Scfanltz,  who  admits,  that  these  the  city.  Prof.  Willis  sajs  *'  from  twen^ 
ittoopluigi  in  the  floor  may  be  later,  per-  to  twentj-five  feet ;"  Holy  City  11.  p, 
hapa  of  tibe  age  of  the  cnuades :   p.  97.  288. 

Bitter.  XVL  L  p.  484  iq. 

Vol,  m.— 16 
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I  have  thus  brought  forward  tlie  circumBtances,  which  ^  to 
Bhow  a  probability  strong  enough  at  least  to  counterbalaiice  the 
mere  assumption  in  behalf  of  Ihis  crypt,  that  it  is  of  high  anti- 
quity. To  these  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  church  by 
order  of  the  Khalif  cd-HSikim  in  the  eleventh  century ;  when  it 
was  razed  to  the  very  foimdations.  That  an  earlier  sepulchre 
like  this  would  be  left  unharmed,  is  hardly  probable. 

To  what  period  then  may  this  crypt  be  referred?  The 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  churches  reaches  back  beyond 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  The  two  brothers,  Godfrey  and  Bald- 
win, the  first  Frank  kings  of  Jerusalem,  were  both  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  It  was  not  unnatural  in 
the  crusaders  and  holy  men  of  that  period,  to  desire  that  their 
own  bodies  might  repose  within  those  sacred  precincts.*  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  out  of  such  a  feeling  in  individuals  or  a 
family,  a  crypt  like  this  should  have  been  constructed  in  that  or 
an  earlier  age.  To  do  this  in  the  least  space  possible,  in  order 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  church,  what  better  device  than  to 
imitate  the  ancient  sepulchral  chambers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ?  The  facility  of  the  work  from  within  the  church, 
the  irregular  form  and  contracted  space,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  the  loculi ;  all  fiivour  this  supposition.  In  this 
aspect,  the  tomb,  even  if  we  suppose  it  unaffected  by  the  deso- 
lations of  el-H&kim,  cannot  have  been  constructed  earlier  than 
the  seventh  or  eight  century ;  for  before  the  labours  of  Modestus 
no  church  existed  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself. — There  may 
have  been  other  like  tombs  within  or  connected  with  the  church, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  revolutions  to  which  the  edifice 
has  been  subjected.  Even  the  present  crypt  has  been  en- 
croached upon  by  the  wall  in  front. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  this  sepulchre 
ni>on  its  own  merits,  independently  of  all  topographical  and  his- 
torical considerations.  Hereafter  I  hope  to  show,  upon  the 
ground  of  these  latter,  that  its  existence  can  have  no  weight 
m  determining  the  course  of  the  ancient  second  wall 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  invitation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  held  at  the  rooms  of  Mr 
Finn,  the  British  consul,  its  founder  and  chief  supporter.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr  Finn,  on  the  Bamah  of 
Samuel.  An  Arabic  letter  was  also  read  from  the  priest  of 
the  Samaritans  at  N&bulus  to  Mr  Finn,  inviting  him  and.  his 
family  to  be  present  at  their  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.     It  was  a  singular  document ;  not  so  much 

>  Holy  City  I.  pp^  897,  404.  HeiligniOrabe«be{setsen]]ewn;"Scltiilli^ 

*  **  Es  ist  allerdings   wahr,    dfus   die'   JeroMlem  p.  97. 
Kreuzfahrer  sich  gem  in  der  Kiiche  des  ' 
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however  fer  the  style^  as  on  accoont  of  the  person  and  the 
occasion. 

Mr  Finn  also  communicated  to  the  Society- the  following  as 
the  most  recent  statement  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
Holy  City,  obtained  by  him  through  the  Foreign  Office  from 
the  Admiralty  in  London : 

Lat.  N.  3r46'35'' 

Long.  E,  35°  18'  30"  from  Greenwich* 

SaiHrday,  May  1st.  This  was  to  us  a  busy  day.  It  was 
likewise  to  some  extent  a  rainy  day.  The  weather  throughout 
yesterday  had  been  hazy  and  lowering.  The  same  continued 
this  morning  ;  and  at  about  10  o'clock  it  began  to  rain,  which 
is  very  unuiraal  at  this  season.  It  held  up  after  3  o'clock ;  but 
during  the  ensuing  night  there  was  heavy  rain. 

Dr  McGowan  had  kindly  made  arrangements  to  accompany 
us  to  several  points  of  interest  and  importance.  Indeed,  for 
admittance  to  one  or  two  of  these  we  were  indebted  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  with  which,  as  a  physician,  he  is  regarded 
1^  the  native  population. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  Dr  McGowan  called,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman  and  bringing  with  him  his  dragoman,  a  native 
Greek  Ohristian.  We  first  went  to  a  ^ace  near  our  lodgings, 
on  the  west  of  the  street  leading  to  the  Damascus  gate,  where  a 
house  had  been  torn  away,  and  excavations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  foundations.  They  had  dug  a  hole  like  a 
well  nearly  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  at  this  depth  had  found  substruc- 
tions and  an  arch  These  had  been  seen  by  our  friends  a  few 
days  before ;  but  we  were  now  unfortunately  too  late,  as  the 
hole  had  been  partly  filled  up. 

We  went  next  to  the  aerai  or  barracks  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Haram  area  ;  which  we  also  visited  on  our  former 
journey.'  We  were  at  once  admitted,  and  went  upon  the  roof. 
Besides  the  general  view  which  I  have  formerly  described,  our 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  following  three  particu- 
lars, viz. 

That  the  scarped  rock,  at  the  northwest  comer,  extends  for 
some  distance  along  both  the  western  and  northern  sides,  being 

'  The  antiiority  on  which  this  statement    Graves,  in  his  letter  to  me  from  Malta  of 
rests,  is  unknown  to  me.     The  latitode    Dec.  1842,  that  he  had  canied  to  Jerasa* 


is  six  minntes  less  than  the  mean  lati-  lem  three  ezoellent  chronometers;  bat 
tade  assumed  in  Vol  L  p.  269.  [L  881.]  ihat  accidents  had  happened  to  two  of 
It  is  also  one  minute  greater  than  that    them ;  so  that  he  oonld  only  send  me  the 


tade  assumed  in  Vol  L  p.  269.  [L  881.]  ihat  accidents  had  happened  to  two  of 
It  is  also  one  minute  greater  than  that  them ;  so  that  he  oonld  only  send  me  the 
found  by  Niebnhr;   ibi£ — The  following    lesolt  of  the  remaining  one.    And  that, 


extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  Beaufort  oorreoted  as  caieftilly  as  he  oonld,  gave  the 

to  the  author,  dated  Dea  18,  1865,  gives  longitude  of  the  Gasa  Nuova  of  the  Latin 

another  authority  for  the  longitude :  **  1%  convent,  at  86"  18'  east  of  Greenwich, 

appean  firom  the  acoount  given  by  Capt  *  VoL  L  244  sq.  [L  860  sq.] 
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on  the  west  side  six  or  eight  feet  high ;  and,  further,  thi^t  the 
whole  area  at  the  northwest  comer  and  in  the  nortiiem  part 
presents  a  surface  of  rock,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  away  to 
its  present  level  ^  The  scarped  rock  along  the  northern  side 
near  the  comer  is  apparently  higher ;  indeed  it  is  reported  as 
being  &om  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high.* 

That  the  westem  wall  of  tiie  Hanun  area  mns  in  a  straight 
line  fix)m  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.  This  was 
obvious ;  we  now  stood  at  the  northem  end,  and  looked  along  it 
tmobstmctedly  for  two  thirds  of  its  length ;  while  beyond  Ihat 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  same  line,  were  seen  the  two  cypress 
trees  adjacent  to  its  southem  end,  which  we  noticed  yesterday 
from  the  house  of  Dr  Barclay. 

That  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  stands,  there  is  a  visible  and  very  considerable 


In  passing  down  again  fiom  the  roof,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
the  E&im  Mak&m  in  his  public  room.  He  was  an  elderly  mild 
looking  Turk,  with  courteous  manners  ;  and  he  improved  the 
opportunity  to  elicit  a  little  medical  advice  in  behalf  of  a  daugh- 
ter.   We  sat  a  few  minutes,  and  took  our  leave. 

We  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  church  of  the  Flagellation, 
so  called,  in  the  same  street ;  and  then  ascended  to  the  mosk  el- 
Mulawiyeh,  which  crowns  the  very  summit  of  Bezetha,  and  com- 
mands a  noble  view  of  the  whole  city.  Here  we  were  fieely 
admitted,  both  to  the  mosk  below,  and  to  the  rooms  which  have 
been  added  above.  These  latter  are  occupied  as  a  dwelling. 
The  original  stmcture  below  was  once  a  small  church,  known  to 
the  cruiraders  as  that  of  St.  John.* 

We  now  turned  along  the  street  of  the  bazars  ;  examining 
the  various  columns  on  the  way,  and  also  the  comer  wall  and 
arches  of  the  palace  of  the  knights  along  the  street  from  the 
Yftfik  gate.  These  have  been  already  described.*  West  of  this, 
on  the  lower  comer  of  the  next  street,  which  runs  north  along 
the  west  side  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  Greek 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  square  plot  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
church.  This  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years.'  On 
digging  to  lay  new  foundations,  a  vaulted  room  or  chapel  was 

^  Sea  VoL  L  p.  944.  |>  861.1    Catheiv-        •  LaCiteid6Jli«nii.7.  TdUerTopogr. 
wood  in  Bartletf  8  Walb,  p.  163.    Knflt    L  p.  607  aq. 
p.  12.    Tobkr  Topogr.  I.  p.  460  iq.  ^  See  above,  p.  167. 

■  KnOb  p.  12.    Tliera  le  heie  not  im-        *  Aooording  to  Tobler  the 
probably  some  exaggeration 
of  the  "  Holy  Ci^iays  20 
fen  to  Bartiett*8  Walks;  wl 
I  find  no  foch  speoificatioD. 


probably  some  exaggeration. — ^The  author  of  this  chnich  belonging  to  the  iDonvent  of 
of  the  '<Holy  City^says  20  feet,  and  re-  St.  John,  was  begun  in  1840;  Topogr.  t 
hn  to  Bartiett*8  Walks;  where,  however,    pp.  284-286. 
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diflcofvered  nnderneatli,  entirely  filled  np  with  rubbish,  and  for-> 
gotten.  On  clearing  away  the  mbbish,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
earlier  Greek  chapel ;  measoring  from  north  to  south  along  the 
oross  forty  feet  or  more  ;  and  regularly  frimished  with  doors  and 
windows,  showing  that  it  once  stood  wholly  above  ground. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  ceiling  is  at  least  iwenty  feet ;  and  this  is 
aboat  the  level  of  the  court  of  the  convent.  This  court  again  is 
fimr  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  street  outside.  This  subterra- 
nean chapel  still  remains  Cfpen  ;  and  we  descended  into  it  and 
examined  il^ 

The  entrance  to  the  convent  is  on  the  west,  from  the  street 
itmning  north  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the 
southern  part  of  this  street  there  has  been  of  course  a  great 
accumulation  of  rubbish.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
is  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  the  s1»»et  descends  towards  the 
south  into  that  from  the  Yft&  gate ;  and  towards  the  north  as 
ftr  as  to  the  lane  leading  down  east  to  -the  court  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  accumulation;  as 
is  shown  by  the  pool  of  Hezekiah  close  at  hand,  which  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  Down  this  lane  flows  all  the  water  from  this  portion 
of  the  street,  as  well  as  from  further  north,  where  the  street  rises 
again  towards  the  Via  dolorosa  eight  or  ten  feet.  Just  opposite 
the  ehurch  it  is  neariy  level. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  .house  of  the  Prussian  "  Diako- 
nissinen''  on  Zion,  where  we  were  courteously  received,  and  were 
struck  with  the  neatness  and  order  which  prevailed.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  English  school ;  and  we  afterwards  went  through 
the  Jewish  hospital.  This  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society  ;  and  is  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr  McGowan. 
Every  thing  was  neat,  and  appeared  comfortable.  It  was  the 
day  on  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  were  admitted ;  and 
tliere  were  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  females  in  the  rooms. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  first  to  the  house  of  Abu  Sa'f^d, 
which  joins  upon  the  Haram  area  on  the  west,  and  indeed  ex- 
tends within  the  wall,  between  the  Jews'  wailing  place  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  arch.  This  house  we  desiied  to  inspect, 
as  forming  one  of  the  supposed  angles  said  to  be  made  in  this 
part  by  the  western  wall.  While  yesterday  hesitating  how  he 
might  best  apply  for  admission,  Dr  McGowan  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  &mily  to  visit  a  sick  child  ;  and  thus  the  way  was 
opened  to  us,  not  only  without  difficulty,  but  by  a  courteous 
invitation.  We  were  received  with  great  friendKness  by  a  young 
man,  one  of  the  fiimily  of  brothers  who  now  occupied  the  house, 
and  were  led  into  the  upper  part  and  within  the  Haram.     Here 

*  ThiB  is  the  chapel  xeferred  to  in  lir  Whiting's  letter;  tee  Note  lY,  end  of  the 
'una 

Vol,  in.— ie» 
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the  house  has  a  narrow  court  of  its  own  on  the  south,  along  the 
inside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  ;  and  separate  on 
the  east  from  the  Haram  proper  hj  a  thin  wall  of  its  ^wn.  In 
this  narrow  court  are  the  two  cypress  trees  abeady  men* 
tioned. 

TcfWards  the  south  this  court  has  connection  with  the  build*- 
ings  which  fill  up  the  whole  southwestern  comer  of  the  Haram 
area.  Here  is  the  mosk  of  the  MughAribeh  or  Western  Africans, 
into  which  we  were  conducted.^  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  first 
Kibla  erected  by  'Omar  was  pointed  out  to  us,  bearing  still  a 
Cufic  inscription.  The  large  room  which  occupies  the  southwest 
comer  has  windows  on  its  eastern  side,  through  which  we  looked 
along  the  double  row  of  vaulted  cloisters  leading  along. the 
southern  wall  to  the  mosk  el-Aksa. 

Betuming  to  the  house,  we  were  led  to  an  upper  comer  room, 
with  windows  towards  the  east  and  north.  Here  we  looked  direct* 
ly  out  upon  the  Haram.  Through  the  middle  of  the  room,  firom 
north  to  south,  there  was  a  depression  of  a  few  inches,  imme- 
diately over  the  Haram  wall,  and  serving  as  a  dividing  line 
t3etween  what  was  within  the  Haram  and  what  was  without.  . 
The  family  live  and  sleep  outside  of  this  line  ;  but  repeat  their 
prayers  on  the  inside  ;  because  one  prayer  or  genuflexion  within 
the  Haram  is  of  more  avail  than  five  hundred  outside.  Here 
too  we  could  see  that  the  wester^  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is 
straight  throughout.  We  were  now  at  the  cypress  trees,  and 
could  see  the  minarets  upon  or  next  the  wall  further  north,  all  in 
a  line  with  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The  very  intelligent  heads 
of  the  femily,  one  of  whom  was  a  Secretary  of  the  government, 
gave  also  their  testimony,  that  the  westehi  wall  is  straight ; 
and  has  no  projections  or  angles  like  the  eastern. 

Another  brother  came  in  ;  and  the  two  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  my  companions.  They  had  visited  the  vaults  existing 
beneath  el-Aksa  and  farther  east ;  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
vaults  west  of  el-Aksa.  After  coffee  we  went  to  the  room  of  the 
second  brother,  outside  of  the  Haram  ;  where  sherbet  was  served. 
In  descending  the  second  flight  of  stairs  from  the  top  of  the 
house,  we  passed  through  the  Haram  wall  not  less  than  three 
times ;  first  out^  then  tn,  and  then  out  agaixL  This  is  of  course 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  and  is  wholly  of  modem  con- 
stmction. 

We  took  our  leave,  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  grateful 
to  Dr  McGowan  for  having  procured  for  us  the  opportunity. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  house  had  been  entered  by  Franks ; 
and  our  visit  aided  to  settle  the  question  in  respect  to  the  couirse 
of  the  westem  wi^.  We  had  thus  seen  it  from  the  house  of  Dr 
*  SeeMejred-DtniiiFiiiidgr.  dMOxioiiti,ILp.86flq. 
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Barclay  on  the  eastern  brow  of  Zion ;  we  had  looked  along  it 
firom  its  northern  extremity,  and  now  again  firom  near  its  south- 
ern end  ;  and  in  each  case  with  the  &e  result,  viz.  that  it  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  course.^ 

In  returning  towards  the  Y&fa  gate,  we  examined  the  ground 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion  and'  the  west  end  of  the 
oauseway.  There  aeema  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the 
twa  The  causeway  and  the  street  upon  it  pass  along  on  the 
north  of  Zion,  and  do  not  now  touch  its  northeast  comer; 
altiiough  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools  is  understood  to 
bend  around  from  Zion  so  as  to  be  carried  along  the  causewaj. 
If  the  latter  ever  formed  a  junction  with  Zion  in  this  part,  it 
could  have  reached  only  to  the  foot ;  never  to  the  brow.  Just 
within  the  street  leading  down  from  the  causeway  northwards,  is 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  with  a  Greek  inscription  inverted. 
It  seems  to  be  merely  ecclesiastical.  A  Greek  cross  is  on  one 
aide ;  and  the  name  IJ2ANNHS  occurs  twice.* 

Turning  up  the  first  steep  lane  on  this  comer  of  Zion,  we 
called  upon  an  intelligent  Mussulman,  an  acquaintance  of  our 
friends,  Uving  in  a  house  on  the  very  northeast  brow  of  Zion. 
He  was  a  man  of  Bome  learning  ;  and  had  a  manuscript  of  the 
work  of  Mejr  ed-Din,  from  which  he  read  to  us.  We  asked  him 
respecting  the  causeway ;  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  exca- 
vations i^e.  According  to  him,  tiie  great  sewer,  which  drains 
the  whole  city  north  of  Zion,  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  not  far  above  the  causeway;'  and  is  continued  along 
mnder  the  causeway  and  making  part  of  it,  westwards^  till  it 
turns  south  and  is  carried  out  under  the  city  wall  It  is  very 
large ;  so  that  he  thought  a  man  could  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Another  smaller  sewer,  he  said,  coming  from  the  west,  is  carried 
along  under  a  portion  of  the  causeway,  and  enters  the  larger 
sewer.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  which  passes  under' 
his  own  house,  is  carried  (he  thought)  along  the  south  side  of 
the  causeway  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  less  certain.  These  state- 
ments probably  have  some  foundation  in  fiust ;  but  the  tme  state 

*  So  too  SchidtB  in  Ho^  CitylL  p.  82S.  toathem  portion  of  the  tdbstrncdons  of  t2ie 

Tobler  Topogr.  L  p.  zcri,  and  in  Zeitaclir.  Haram  area;  Holy  City  IL  pp.  822,  89^ 

d.  Dentach.  moxgoiL  GMoUachaft  YII  p.  400.— Dr  McGowan  had  reoeivod  a  letter 

S26  aq. — TiuB  qnestion  as  to  the  oonrae  of  from  Prof.  WiUia^  asking  information  on 

the  western  waU  of  the  Haram  is  in  itself  this  Teiy  point ;  which  onr  observations  of 

of  little  importance ;  bat  has  been  made  to-day  enabled  him  to  oommnnicatOb    Mr 

prominent  from  the  &ct».  that  on  the  Plan  Bartlett  oame  to  the  same  resnh  the  next 

of  the   English  ensineers  TAldrich  and  year,  1858 ;  Jemsalem  Revisited  pp.  74- 

Symonds)  it  is  hud  down  with  two  offsets  78. 

or  retiring  angles  in  its  sonthem  part;  and        '  This  inscription  was  oopied  by  Eraflt^ 

this  error  again  has  been  assnmed  as  tar"  No.  7. 
aishing  evidence  of  the  hiter  date  of  liid        '  Ck>mp.  Tobler  Tcpogr.  L  p.  20L 
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ef  the  case  idU  hatdly  be  known,  till  there  diall  be  opporttmity 
for  extensive  excavations.^ 

We  dined  at  €  o'clock  with  Dr  Mc  Gbwan  and  his  ladj ; 
and  spent  the  evening  at  their  house  in  a  party  of  fiiends  and 
travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sunday y  May  2nd. — The  day  was  cloudy,  with  one  or  two 
showers  of  rain.  There  was  service  in  the  English  church  at 
10  o'clock ;  after  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admimsteied. 
In  the  afternoon  the  service  is  r^ularly  in  Gtoman ;  the  Bev; 
Mr  Beichardt  and  Dr  Yalentiner  at  that  time  officiating  alter- 
oately.    Many  strangers  were  present. 

^  Monday  J  May  drd, — The  clouds  and  diowM»  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  over ;  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  weaih^ 
delightfiil. 

About  10  o'clock  we  rode  out  through  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  looked  at  the  fragments  of  a  former  wall  half  way  between 
that  gate  and  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city.  At  this  spot 
there  are  several  traces  of  old  wall,  indicating  a  tower  or  angle, 
with  tolerably  laige  bevelled  stones  and  a  trench.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  wall  that  was  superseded  by 
the  present  wall ;  which  latter  here  stands  within  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  this  formier  waU  may  veiy  probably  have  been 
itself  a  portion  of  the  ancient  second  wall,  or  boilt  upon  its 
foundations. 

We  now  rode  off  northwards  among  the  olive  trees,  seeking 
for  further  traces  of  the  ancient  thinl  waH,  which  had  heean 
mentioned  to  us  by  resident  friends  as  existiiig  among  the  trees 
in  a  line  with  those  formerly  seen  by  u&'  We  found  these 
latter ;  but  did  not  foil  in  with  any  others.  We  then  rode 
along  the  bK>w  of  the  valley  of  Jehodiaphat  to  St.  Stq)hen'8 
gate ;  but  saw  no  traces  of  ancient  foundations.  Desoendii^ 
and  crossing  the  bridge  in  the  valley,  we  passed  along  by  (}eth- 
semane,  now  enclosed  by  the  Latins  with  a  high  and  vtrong 
wall,  and  converted  into  a  pleasant  garden,  which  is  kept  locked. 
The  three  monuments  in  the  valley,  viz.  those  of  Absalom, 
James,  and  Zacharias,  so  called,'  have  each  of  them  in  front 
two  comer  pillars  attached,  and  two  others  in  the  middle. 
These,  with  their  capitals,  in  the  northern  and  southern  menu- 

'  A  puiaga  In  Mejr  ed-DIn  T«fen  per-  the  MOmb  of  David.    It  stiU  exists ;  and 

li^)»  to  ihoM  femn;   and  ttary  pOMiUy  parts  of  it  are  foinetimes  anoovered.    It  la 

the  testimonj  in  the  text  rests  mainly  oo  a  gaOeiy  solidly  Tsnlted."    Fnndgr.  dee 

his  anthority.  He  is  speaklbg  of  ^e  street  Ot.  H  p.  126.^For  a  later  nsmark  of  Dr 

of  Payid,  l  e.  ^  stiaet  leading  down  firam  Banlaj,  see  Sect  V.  below,  under  **  Watara 

the  Y&fa  gate ;  and  says  it  was  so  named  of  Jemsalem,  the  Aqueduct." 

"Ihmi  a  sabtemneaogaUerr  which  David  *  SeeVoL  L  p.  815.  [L4658q.] 

cansed  to  be  made  fiom  the  gate  of  the  'Baa  YoL  1:  |k  ^9  eq.  [  L  617sq»]     - 
Cham  [in  the  BuamJ  toi&e  cude,  eaUed 
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ments,  are  nearly  of  the  Ionic  type ;  in  the  intenrening  tomb 
they  are  nearest  Doric. 

As  we  passed  down  the  valley  in  this  part,  and  looked  up  at 
tiie  Haram  waU  above  ns,  the  irregularity  of  its  construction 
was  seen  veiy  distinctly.  Except  at  the  southeast  comer  the 
large  stones  are  carelessly  laid  up.  At  the  upper  fountain  there 
seemed  to  be  no  change.  We  drank  again  of  the  water  ;  and 
recognised  the  same  peculiar  taste  as  formerly.^  Here  and 
farther  south  we  had  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  Selw&n ; 
the  houses  of  which  are  mostly  built  each  in  front  of  a  sepul- 
chral excavation.  ^ 

At  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  likewise,  we  remarked  no  change. 
Women  were  washing  their  clothes  below  the  fountain,  and 
spreading  them  upon  the  rocks  to  dry.  The  rill  from  the  foun- 
tain is  brought  along  by  a  deep  cut  into  and  under  the  point 
of  rock,  which  forms  the  southern  end  of  Ophel ;  and  just  here 
is  the  washing  place  and  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A  broad 
wall  or  causeway,  with  a  path  upon  it,  is  carried,  near  by,  across 
the  Siloam  valley  io  the  tree  of  Elijah  so  called.  It  may  once 
have  been  a  dam  to  collect  the  waters  firom  above ;  but  there  are 
now  no  traces  of  any  side  walls  or  of  an  upper  wall,  as  of  a  re- 
servoir. 

In  formerly  passing  through  the  subterranean  channel,  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  fountains,  we  had  measured  its 
length,  1750  feet ;  while  above  ground  the  distance  from  the 
upper  fountain  to  the  point  of  rock  near  Siloam  was  only  1100 
feet.*  We  now  measured  this  external  distance  again,  and 
made  it  12#  feet ;  but  the  variation  probably  arose  ^m  some 
change  in  fixing  the  two  ends  of  the  line.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external  measurements  is 
still  too  great ;  so  that  I  am  compelled  to  suppose  some  error 
in  tiie  former,  made  as  it  was  under  circumstances  of  incon« 
venience  and  difficulty. 

From  Siloam  we  ascended  the  valley  above,  the  lower  Ty- 
lopceon,  to  the  city  wall  near  the  small  gate  B&b  el-Mughft 
ribeh.  As  we  rode  along  I  noticed  on  the  left,  just  above  Siloam 
and  also  further  up,  tracts  of  scarped  rock  along  the  hill-side^ 
as  if  once  belonging  to  an  ancient  wall.  In  the  upper  part, 
Iikewifi0,  similar  scarped  rocks  are  seen  on  the  east  side.  All 
these  would  seem  to  be  traces  of  an  ancient  wall  along  the  east- 
em  side  and  brow  of  Zion ;  and  not  improbably  also  of  one  on 
the  western  brow  of  Ophel.' 

In  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  our  servant  Bashid,  I  went 
out  to  examine  the  tfact  of  the  city  lying  east  of  the  bazars. 

'  See  Vol  I  p.  840  sq.  [I  504  sq.]  '  See  Vol.  L  p.  812.  [i  461.1 

*  See  Vol  I.  p.  839.  [L  602,  508.] 
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Hy  chief  olgect  was  to  ascertain,  Iu>w  fiir  there  are  in  this  part 
any  traces  of  the  ridge  of  ground  running  down  eastward  nom 
tibe  church  df  the  Holy  ^pulchre.  I  first  passed  down  the 
street  leading  by  the  Tekiyeh,  or  Helena's  hospital  so  called.  It 
descends  along  Ihe  crest  of  the  said  ridge ;  and  in  the  lower 
part  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  and  is  carried  down  steeply  along 
its  northern  side  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  along  the  street  nt  the  bottom  of  the  depression  or 
Talley ;  and  proceeded  in  this  street  to  the  causeway.  Here,  for 
sereml  rods  from  the  causeway,  the  street  desceruia  northwards ; 
and  the  water  is  apparently  drained  off  by  the  great  sewer  spoken 
of  yesterday,  which  begins  just  here.^ 

Turning  back  I  now  entered  the  street  on  the  left,  between 
the  causeway  and  that  by  which  I  first  came  down.  Its  course 
at  first  is  west,  ascending  for  a  short  distance  Tery  steeply ;  then, 
after  the  first  comer,  aiiud  fi^r  a  longer  distance,  north,  ctsoending 
abani  as  steely  ;  and  afterwards  again  westerly,  still  ascending 
gradually.  Here  another  street,  below  the  basars,  comes  up  and 
joins  it  from  the  south,  which  alsa  has  here  a  rather  steep  ascent. 
From  these  fiuHs  it  follows,  that  there  stQl  exists  in  this  part  a 
broad  termination  of  the  said  ridge,  lying  about  on  a  line  drawn 
between  the  church  of  the  Holy  8epulcl^  and  the  great  moek. 

Afterwards  I  went  with  Bashid  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
mounting  the  wall  on  the  east,  passed  on  as  fiur  as  to  the  highest 
point  of  Bezetha.  My  object  was  to  look  for  the  probable  course 
of  the  ancient  second  wall,  between  the  said  gate  and  the  fortress 
Antonia.  That  gate  we  had  formerly  recognised  as  andent, 
and  as  in  all  probability  belonging  to  ike  secondiBralL  The 
problem  has  been,  so  to  draw  the  hue  of  that  wall,  as  to  leave 
the  hill  Bezetha  outside,  and  yet  proyide  for  the  security  of  the 
dty.  The  wall  must  obviously  have  run  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  Antonia,  equivalent  to  the  western  end  of  the  present 
CMtrracks ;  but  whether  it  was  probably  carried  along  the  foot  or 
the  brow  of  Bezetiia,  there  were  no  data  to  determine. 

The  western  declivity  of  Bezetha  is  comparatively  diort,bat  very 
steep.  The  northern  wall  rises  steely  from  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  is  carried  over  the  top  of  the  hillupon  the  rock,  which  is  here  pre* 
cipitous  towards  the  north ;  the  hill  having  either  been  cut  away 
or  exhibiting  a  natural  break.  Where  the  highest  part  .of  the 
wall,  the  highest  tower,  is  now  found,  there  the  precipice  of  rock 
also  is  highest.  This  spot  is  upon  the  very  crown  of  die  ridge 
of  Bezetha  ;  and  just  here  also  the  ridge  drops  off  on  the  east 
by  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  then 
slopes  down  gradually  eastward.  If  now.  we  may  suppose  an 
ancient  comer  tower  or  bastion  on  the  wall  at  this  high  point ; 

^  See  ebore,  p.  1S7. 
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then  the  wall  might  readily  be  carried  from  it  in  a  Boutheasterlj 
direction  along  me  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  quite  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Haram  or  near  it ;  leaving  the  sightly 
mofik  el-Mnkwlyeh  just  on  the  west.  Such  a  course  would 
bring  the  steep  and  short  western  slope  within  the  city  ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  hill  itself,  the  more  level,  extended,  and 
habitable  part,  would  remain  on  the  outside. 

Something  of  the  like  kind,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  stiU  seen  in  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
On  the  hill  bordering  the  city  on  the  southeast  are  the  remains 
of  the  imm^ise  fortress  ;  from  which  the  city  wall  was  carried, 
for  a  long  distance  toward  the  soutiiwest,  along  the  very  crest  of 
ihe  thin  and  level  ridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  a  course  of  the 
wall  being  sup]X)sed,  the  present  arch  J^cce  Homo,  the  piers  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  probably  ancient,  would  fall  directly 
upon  its  line.'  Was  this  structure,  perhaps,  originally  erected 
in  some  connection  with  such  a  wall  ? 

Tvssday^  May  4d;h.  We  rode  out  after  9  o'clock  by  the 
Damascus  gate,.and  looked  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  the 
eaat  of  that  gate,  as  also  at  the  nature  of  the  ground.  A  few 
rods  out  of  thC'  gate,  at  the  left,  is  a  well,  stoned  up  only  in  part. 
Just  east  of  the  gate,  in  the  former  trench  of  the  city,  is  a  deep 
cistern  or  reservoir,  now  broken  and  dry.*  The  trench  was  here 
cut  in  the  rock ;  and  beginning  from  the  west,  now  extends  to 
the  p(Hnt  where  the  precipitous  rock  with  the  wall  upon  it  is 
highest ;  <^e  broken  reservoir  occupying  its  eastern  end.  There 
«r&  at  preSMit  no  traces  of  its  having  been  cut  through  the  rock 
fiirther  eastward.  If  a  fosse  ever  existed  beyond  this  point,  it 
18  now  colnpletely  filled  up.  None  certainly  was  needed  ;  for 
the  rock  above  is  sufiiciently  elevated  for  the  security  of  the 
waU  without  a  trench. — ^This  eircumstance,  that  the  trench  thus 
apparently  ends  underneath  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  seems 
to  confirm  the  view  I  took  vesterday,  viz.  that  here  was  probably 
a  high  comer  tower  or  bastion  of  the  second  wall ;  which  then 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  crest  of  Bezetha  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  Antonia. 

A  few  steps  beyond  the  broken  tank,  but  still  under  the  high 
part  of  the  rock,  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  now  walled  up. 
From  it  a  long  subterranean  passage  leads  under  the  city  to  an 
unknown  distance.  This  is  obviously  the  Orotte  de  Coton  of 
Mejr  ed-Dln ;  which  he  briefly  mentions  as  a  cave  under  the 

'  See  abore,  pp.  171,  172.  Erdk.  XVI.  I  pp  885,  892.    Singtilarly 

*  TfaUreseiToirhfts  sometimes  been  oon-  enough  both  SchnUs  and  Krafft  ccmfonna 

foonded  with  another  jnst  at  the  entrance  it  wSh.  the  Orotte  de   Coton  mentioned 

of  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  described  by  Airther  on ;  Schnltz  p.  8S.     Krafft  p.  181* 

Schnltc,  pp.  86,  87,  comp.  p.  85.    Bitter  Bitter  ibid.  p.  892  sq. 
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nortliem  wall  of  tlie  city,  extending,  as  some  supposed,  as  far  aa 
under  the  great  mosk.^  The  following  was  related  to  us  in  Jeru- 
salem, respecting  this  grotto.  It  was  said  to  have  been  open  for 
a  short  time  in  the  days  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  ;  and  rumour 
affirmed  that  his  soldiers  entered  and  found  water  within.  A 
year  or  two  since  it  was  again  open  ;  and  Mr  Weber,  Prussiaii 
consul  at  Beirut,  with  the  Mussulman  whom  we  viflited  on  Zion^ 
and  another,  went  in  and  followed  the  passage  a  long  way ; 
but  as  they  had  neither  lights  nor  compass  they  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  direction  nor  of  the  distance.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, when  they  attempted  to  repeat  the  visit  with  lights,  they 
found  the  entrance  walled  up.  The  Mutsellim  had  learned  that 
Franks  had  entered  the  grotto.  This  account  waa  afterwards 
confirmed  to  me  at  Beirdt  by  Mr  Weber  himself.* 

Passing  down  by  the  Birket  el-Hejjeh,  where  men  were 
drawing  water  to  carry  into  the  city,  we  came  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  wall  The  fosse  begins  again  at  or  near  the 
Birkeh  ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the  comer,  is  cut  through  the  nar- 
row ridge  along  the  eastern  wall  north  of  St.  Stephen's  gate ; 
the  ground  here  outside  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  waUL 
In  the  eastern  wall,  next  to  the  comer,  there  is  nothing  special 
to  remark ;  except  llie  fosse  still  dug  in  the  rock ;  some  reaches 
of  scarped  rock  on  which  the  wall  is  built ;  and  some  rather 
large  stones. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  ;  looked 
at  the  southern  wall;  and  took  the  measurements  already  given 
above.'  We  also  examined  that  portion  of  the  ancient  southern 
gateway,  which  is  visible  from  the  outside,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  modem  city  walL  Uppermost  is  seen  the  eastern  end  of 
what  appears  as  a  very  fiat  arch,  resting  upon  a  large  bevelled 
stone  now  broken.  Just  east  of  the  arch  is  a  stone  with  an 
inverted  inscription,  which  has  been  several  times  copied.  The 
following  is  the  copy  and  translation  of  De  Saulcy : 

TITO  AEL  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO  AVG  PIO 
PP  PONTIF  AVGVB 
DD 

"  To  Titos  JMxiB  Hadrianos  Augustus  Pins,  Father  of  his  ooontry,  High 
Priest,  Augur,  ereoted  by  the  Deoorioiis." 

'  In  Fnndgr.  des  Orienta,  IL  p.  184.  162.    TheeaTem,  DrBsrckjMTi^  **▼»• 

Holj  City  L  App.  p.  163.  ries  in  width  from  twenty  to  one  or  two 

*  Eariy  in  1854,  an  entrance  to  this  ca-  hundred  yude»  and  extends  about  two 

vem  waf  accidentally  diacovered  by  Dr  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  the  direotioa 

Barclay,  who  explored  it  with  lights ;  and  of  the  Serai  [barracks],  terminating  in 

wrote  a  brief  notice.of  it  for  lAr  W.  H.  a  deep  pit" 

Bardett,  under  date  of  March  let;  1854 ;  "  See  aboTB,  pp.  175, 176. 
see  Bartletl^s  Jemsalem  Revisited  pp.  161, 
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The  iiiscription  refers  without  doubt  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  whose  name  he  also  boret 
De  Saulcy  supposes,  that  it  was  originally  affixed  to  the  base  of 
a  statue,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  on  the  temple  area 
aboTe ;  and  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  when  the  foundation 
walls  of  Justiniaa's  church  were  built  up.  This  seems  not  an 
improbable  hypothesis.^ 

Below  all  this,  and  apparently  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  is  a  portion  of  the  round  arch  of  a  gateway,  covered  with 
florid  ornament.  This  gateway  is  now  willed  up,  with  a  grated 
window  near  the  top.  By  clambering  up  wil^  difficulty  and 
sitting  in  the  window,  one  can  look  through  the  wooden  lattice  ; 
and  arfter  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  he  can  discern  two  or  three  like  arches  further  back, 
and  can  see  the  light  streaming  in  fit)m  a  crevice  beyond,  appa- 
rently at  the  entrance  in  front  of  el-Aksa. — ^For  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  this  gateway,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  satis- 
fled  with  the  description  of  Mr  Wolcott,  and  the  fine  drawings 
of  Mr  Tipping ;  who  together  gained  access  to  these  vaulted  re- 
cesses in  January,  1842.' 

We  visited  Siloam ;  and,  returning,  I  took  Besh&rah  and 
rode  alone  by  way  of  Gkthsemane  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  The  view  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
as  seen  from  the  Wely  beyond  the  village,  impressed  me  anew 
with  its  dreariness  and  loneliness.  That  of  the  city  also,  as  seen 
from  the  village,  struck  me  more  favourably  than  formerly. 
The  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  very  perceptible.  The  north  side  of  the  Golden  gate, 
as  here  seen,  appeared  about  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  the 
platform  of  the  great  mosk. 

After  returning  home  I  walked  out  with  Beshfirah  to  the  in- 
terior northwest  comer  of  the  city ;  and  there  looked  again  at 
the  remains  of  the  old  tower,  called  KtlFat  el-Jdlttd,  wluch  we 
had  seen  on  our  former  visit.*  It  is  very  lai^ ;  and  must  have 
been  the  comer  bastion  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  crasaders. 
But  the  remarkable  point  is  that  which  I  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, viz.  that  this  bastion  was  erected  upon  an  earlier  wall  (or 
comer)  of  laige  bevelled  stones ;  three  courses  of  which  are  still 
seen  at  its  southwest  angle  ronning  into  the  mass  diagonally. 
Whether  these  stones  are  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  ihird  or 

>  De  9Mkj  n.  p.  117.— Thia  inicrip-  ■  Woloott  in  Biblioth  Sacra,  1848,  p. 

tion  mm  oopied  bj  DrE.  Smith,  and  pob-  17  aq.     Uppbg's  many  drawings,  wim 

liahed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Saon,  1848,  p.  notes  by  Isaac  Tavlor,  are  found  in  TraOI's 

562.    Also  bj  Krairt  in  1846,  p  78.    De  Josephns,  mostly  m  Vol.  I. 

SMley  in  1861,  aa  above.  *  VoL  I.  p.  818  [I  471.] 
Vol.  IDL— 17 
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secai^d  wall,  it  m&y  be  diffictllt  to  detemfitie ;  t^t'  €bi&f  beloAged 
#0  one  of  them  can  hardly  admit  of  qneetion.^ 

A  young  friend  from  Bamleh,  Murkns,  -^  son  of  the  fi>niier 
American  eonfiular  agent  at  that  place,  had  Beteral  times  called ; 
and  had  made  himself  ns^nl  to  lis  in  Tikrions  ways.  Bmnga 
member  of  the  Gre^k  communion,  he  invito  us  to  vkit  with 
him  the  large  Greek  convent,  situated  west  of  the  churdh  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  across  the  street,  and  connected  with  that  church. 
He  made  arrangements  accordingly  at  the  ccmyent ;  and  iu  the 
aflemoon  we  accompanied  him  to  the  place.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  reception  room,  fitted  up  witii  much  elegance  for  this 
country,  and  having  divans  around  the  whole,  except  a  lower  space 
by  the  door.  Here  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  preacher  of  ihib 
convent,  a  well  looking  and  very  intelligent  man  ;  then  by  the 
scribe ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Wakil  (deputy)  of  the  patriaroh, 
the  acting  head  of  the  convent.  A  good  deal  of  conver»iti0& 
took  place  between  them  and  my  companion.  Th^  complained 
of  the  incoming  of  the  English ;  and  said  that  now  whole  vil- 
lages, unless  ^nej  could  bive  their  own  way,  were  prone  to 
threaten,  that  they  would  leave  the  Greek  church  and  turn 
Protestants.  When  reminded  that  the  Greeks  had  long  had  the 
like  difficulty  with  the  Latins,  they  said  the  Latins  gave  them 
much  less  trouble  ;  they  were  a  small  fiddle  and  made  little 
noise  ;  but  now  a  bi^  bass-drum  had  come,  with  its  uneeasing 
hum  J  bumy  bum  ! — ^Their  schools  were  also  spoken  of,  which  Dr 
Smith  afterwards  visited  and  found  to  be  laige  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  head  teacher  had  been  educat^  at  one  of  the 
German  universities. 

We  had  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis.  In  oar  former  journey,  we  had  identified 
it  on  topographicid  grounds  with  Betogabra,  the  present  Beit 
Jibrin ;  but  at  that  time  no  data  had  been  found,  by  which  to 
connect  the  two  names  historically.'  The  link  thus  wanting 
had  since  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Boediger.  In  the  Acta  Sano^ 
torum  of  Assemani,  published  in  Syiiac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  the 
martyr  Peter  Abselama  is  said-  in  the  Syriao  to  have  been  bom 
at  Aiiea,  which  lies  ^^  in  the  district  of  Beth  Oubrm  ;  "  while 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accounts  both  read,  "  in  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis/'*    We  had  a  desire  to  learn  whether  this  iden^ 

*  Berides  the  Uyen  of  luge  ttones  tpo-  '  See  Vol  II.  p.  68  sq.  [&.  406  aq.] 

ken  of  in  tbe  text^  Meisn  Woksofet  and  *  AMemani  Acta  6anct<»r.  Maityr.  Oii- 

Tipping  found  "  a  doorway  in  the  north-  ental.  11.  p.  809,  oolL  p.  207.     Allgem. 

west  oo^^ner,  leading  into  a  imiin  Toom,  in  Lit.  Zek  1842,  No.  72.    Biblioih.  Sacra, 

which  are  fonr  similar  layers; "  BibUoth.  1S44,  p.  217  sq. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  80. 
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ti^  wafi  IcnoWQ  and  reedi;^  by  the  Greek  chiurch  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  day.^ 

Indeed^  we  had  ahready  requested  Mnrkns,  a  day  or  two 
before,  to  make  inqniries  on  the  subject ;  and  had  given  him 
pimply  the  same  /^  Eleutheropolis/'  desiring  him  to  find  out  at 
the  convent  where  it  was  situated.  He  reported  to  us,  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  seribe  of  the  convent ;  he  took  down  an  old 
book  and  aeardiedy  and  then  sud  it  was  the  metropoHiB  of  a 
l^op,  and  -was  situated  between  Gaza  and  el-'ArisK  The 
yoQiig  man  tdd  him,  that  we  supposed  it  was  between  Gassa  and 
JTenimlem..  No,  he  said,,  it  was  south  of  Gaza.  The  present 
Arabic  name  he  did  not  then  know  ;  but  promised  to  look  fur* 
ther*  We  now  recurred  to  this  topic ;  and  the  scribe  repeated 
what  he  had. before  told  Murkus.  But  neither  of  the  thre^ 
)ai»w  any  thing  move  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  nothing  at  all.  Tet 
they  .were  the  chief  authorities  <3i  the  Greek  church  in  Palestina 
80  mu(^  for  the  "  continued  tradition  "  of  that  church,  on  this 
point,  ^^  written  and  unwritten.'' 

We  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  During  the  inter- 
view, which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  sweetmeats  were  first 
presented  ;  of  which  each  person  took  a  teaspoonful  and  then  a 
diink  of  water.  Next  followed '^ra2;  sweetened  with  jelly ;  and, 
later,  coffee  was  served  with  sugar.  We  afterwards  walked  out 
^fsm  the  buildings,  and  through  the  gallery  over  the  street,  which 
connects  the  convent  with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
<^po0ite.  This  gallery  is  so  constructed  and  shut  in,  that  we 
did  not  perceive  when  and  where  we  crossed  the  street.  They 
took  u§  first  to  the  Greek  chapel  of  Oonstantine  and  Helena,  as 
distinguished  firom  that  of  the  Latins.  It  is  on  an  upper  floor, 
QU  the  aouthwest  of  the  large  dome,  between  it  and  the  street. 
From  it  we  looked  down  through  a  grated  window,  directly  upon 
the  sepulchre  itself.  Here  are  several  paintings  in  a  better  style 
than  that  of  ordinary  Greek  pictures.  One  especially  glittered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ;  while,  by  a  contrast  not  unusual,  before 
it  stood  a  taper  in  a  <;ommon  tin  candlestick.  Afterwards  we 
passed  out  eastward  upon  the  roof  of  the  Greek  church  and 
beyond  its  d(mie,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  city 
there  presented.  The  great  dome  over  the  sepulchre  was  covered 
only  with  boards,  and  these  again  with  riieet  lead.  The  lead 
was  now  in  great  part  stripped  off,  and  the  boards  rotten ;  so 

'  This  if  asierted  bj  tlia  tmihor  of  the  Beit  Jibiin  does  ngnmat  the  Betogabn 

B0I7  City,  IL  p.  6  s  '<^  Meanwhile  I  had  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  EkutberopoliB  of  eocle- 

4S«90Tered  from  a  very  ihtelligent  Greek  daitioal  hiitoiy,  and  that  they  had  no 

piieaft  in  the  conyent  at  Jerasalem,  lliat  doubt  of  the  fiiot.    This  placed  the  matter 

tiie  ooBtiniied  tradition  of  his   ohnrcfa,  beyond  aU  qaettion  in  oar  mindflL* 
wdtten  and  nnwritten,  had  delivered  thai 
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that  in  winter  the  rains  fell  thick  and  heavily  within  the  rotunda 
below. 

Wednesday  J  May  5th. — This  day  was  chiefly  occupied  by  an 
excursion  to  Wady  el-Werd  and  Bitttr ;  for  an  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Sect.  YI.  We  reached  the  city  again 
at  3  o'clock 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  alone  to  look  at  Hij^icua 
and  the  ground  around  the  T&fa  gate.  The  tower  of  Hippicus 
stands  out  alone,  gray  with  antiquity^  among  its  younger  com* 
peers.  We  had  formerly  been  admitted  to  examine  it,  and 
would  now  gladly  have  visited  it  again.  But  when  Dr  McGt>wan 
made  application  in  behalf  of  several  other  travellers  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  answer  of  the  K&im  Mak&m  was,  that  he  had  no 
orders  from  the  Bultan  to  admit  foreigners  into  the  citadel  Bo 
we  desisted.  The  Y&fa  gate  is  situated  in  a  depression  betwwn 
the  citadel  on  the  south  and  the  hill  on  the  north,  as  if  in  the 
head  of  a  valley  ;  which  indeed  is  actually  the  case.  Th6 
ground  on  the  soutii  rises  to  Zion  ;  that  on  the  north  rises  also 
steeply,  so  lon^  as  one  goes  in  a  northerly  direction.  Wherever 
the  direction  of  a  street  verges  towards  the  east,  there  of  course 
the  ground  b^ins  to  descend. 

Thursdayj  May  6th. — The  younger  Mr  Beichardt  having 
kindly  ofifered  to  accompany  us  to  day  to  several  places  of  inter- 
est which  we  had  not  yet  examined,  we  went  out  with  him 
first  to  the  Damascus  gate« 

In  recent  discussions  respecting  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  a 
prominent  endeavour  to  show,  that  tiie  lower  portion  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  were  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean channel  passing  in  under  or  near  tiiis  gate.^  A  laige 
ciBtem  has  been  spoken  of  just  outside  of  the  Damascus  gate 
towards  the  east,  said  to  be  never  exhausted,  although  used  by 
the  many  soldiers  who  guard  the  gate  ;  and  therefore  probably 
fed  with  living  water."  Another  like  "  abundant  well  of  water" 
has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  the  Flagellation.'  Much 
stress  has  likewise  been  laid  upon  the  supposed  fact,  that  the 
water  of  both  these  cisterns  has  the  peculiar  taste  which  marks 
the  water  of  Siloam  ;  and  lixe  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  supposed  living  water  which  feeds  these  cisterns,  flows 
through  the  city  to  the  Haram,  and  thence  descends  to  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  so  called.* 

We  looked  first  for  the  '^  large  cistern  "  just  outside  of  the 
Damascus  gate  towards  the  east    There  is  no  cistern  here, 

>  Knflt  p.  181  aq.    Holy  Ci^  U  pi        '  Holy  City  XL  p.  461  aq. 
469  sq.    Bitter  XVL  L  p.  892  iq.  *  KrdR,  iK     Holy  City  H.  pi  469  a^ 

*  Krafts  ibi^    Bitter,  ibid.  Bitter,  ib.  p.  895. 


except  the  bfidkeii  Mserroir  in  tbe  city  fosse  slready  mentioned ;  ■ 
and  this  is  always  empty  and  can  hold  no  water.  Bnt  jtrst  hy 
Ab  teiy  doom  of  the  gatewi^^  and  almost  orershadowed  by  the 
pnjel^tiii^  portal^  is  an  ordinary  cistern  on  each  side.  Each  of 
the0i^  has  two  openings ;'  one  for  drawing  np  water ;  and  the 
other  further  north  for  receiving  the  rain  water  as  it  flows  along 
Ihe'gvdnnd.  The  Alrrowff  or  channels  which  had  served  to  condnct 
the  water  to  ttiese  op^ngtf  from  the  road  and  the  fields  ftirther 
north,  irtill  lemained ;  and  th^se  we  saw.  The  officer  of  the 
goard,  who  was  present,  hadi  himself  cansed  them  to  be  made. 
In  each  cistern  the  water  was  now  about  six  feet  deep.  How 
large  they  were  in  circtunfbrence,  the  officer  could  not  tell.  We 
tasted  the  water  of  both.  That  on  the  east  was  not  unlike  in 
tasto  to  that  of  l^am ;  but  was  less  marked.  That  on  the 
weet  was  offensive,  and  neariy  putrid ;  thus  proving  that  the 
two  cistenur  are  not  connected  together.  The  officer  said  the 
soldiers  dtotioned  at  the  gate^  did  not  commonly  use  this  water ; 
but  were  supplied  from  the  cisterns  of  the  Haram ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  those  of  the  barracks  adjacent  to  the  Haram.  But  the 
water  of  these  cisterns  is  kept  for  the  soldiers,  in  case  the  other 
should  faO. 

During  our  former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a^  common  report  among  the  inhabitants,  that  at  a  certain 
spot  near  the  Damascus  gate,  in  a  still  time,  by  putting  the  ear 
to  the  ground,  one  can  hear  a  trickling  or  murmur  as  of  a  sub-: 
tertanean  water-course.  So  little  stress  did  we  lay  upon  this 
story,  that  I  did  fabt  ^ven  record  it  in  my  former  work.*  Four 
years  later  Mr  Wolcott  met  with  the  same  report  with  the 
addition,  that  the  sound  could  be  heard  only  at  night.*  The 
deeeendant  of  the  prophet,  whom  we  had  met  a  few  days  previ- 
ouily  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  repeated  to  us  the  same  stoiy  ;< 
but  said  the  trickling  could  be  heard  only  at  noon  on  Friday, 
the  Mudlim  Sabbath.  At  that  time,  he  said,  if  one  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  at  the  gate,  he  would  hear  the  water ;  and  th0 
saaie  also  ai  Hie  Haram.  But  we  never  found  a  person,  who 
professed  that  he  himself  had  heard  this  trickling ;  neither  a 
luitive,  nor  much  lete  a  Frank.  Tet  there  may  well  be  occasion-* 
ally  some  foundation  for  such  a  report ;  seeing,  there  are  the  two 
la^  cisterns  just  described  dose  by  the  gate.  All  this  however 
ftmaidies  a  very  narrow  and  legendary  bans,  on  whioh  to  rest  the 
hypothesis  of  an  underground  channel  of  living  water  in  this 
quarter/     ...... 

*  See  abote,  p.  191.  lUtter  XVI,  L  p.  886.— A  similar  rnmonr 

*  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  28.  (if  it  be  mere  nunonr)  vas  current  in  the 

*  Ibid.  alxtb  centoiy  as  to  ue  sound  of  water  at 

*  See  aboive,  p^  177.  Golgotba.  Antonintxs  of  Placentia,  speak- 

*  KralRp.  180.    HoljCSlylL  p.  470.  ing  of  that  spot,  says:   '*Jiixta  ipsnm 
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We  went  now  to  the  church  of  the  Flagellation  so  called,  on 
the  Via  dolorosa  nearly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  banackB. 
It  took  us  long  to  gain  an  entrance.  After  knocking  a  long  time, 
a  boy  came  out  from  the  street  next  west,  and  went  for  tibe  key. 
He  brought  a  wrong  one ;  but  a  man  followed  with  the  right 
key,  and  we  went  in.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  large  cistern,  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  court.  It  was 
now  full  of  rain  water,  sweet  and  good ;  as  we  ascertained  by 
tasting.  In  the  smaller  inner  court  is  another  reserroir.  This 
the  attendant  said,  was  a  well  of  liying  water  which  was  never 
exhausted,  and  in  which  the  water  was  never  higher  nor  lower  than 
we  now  saw  it.  On  being  questioned,  however,  as  to  whence 
the  water  came,  he  pointed  to  the  adjacent  roofs  and  the  chui- 
nels  by  which  the  rain  water  is  conducted  into  the  cistern.  A 
bucket  of  the  water  was  drawn  up ;  we  tasted  it,  and  found 
again  the  Siloam  flavour.  But  upon  inspecting  the  water  in  tiie 
bucket,  we  perceived  that  it  was  full  of  the  minute  wriggling 
worms  and  other  animalculsa  usually  found  in  impure  rain  water. 
Here  then  was  another  ordinary  cistern,  and  the  peculiar  taate 
was  accoimted  for. 

This  taste,  in  both  the  instances  above  described,  is  simply 
that  of  impure  rain  water.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  water  of  the  wells  in  this  r^on,  which  is  always  spoken  of 
as  bad,  may  be  found  to  exhibit  something  of  the  like  taste, 
derived  from  the  Umestone  soil  and  rock.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  flavour  of  8iloam  itself  may  have  a  like  origin. 

Passing  into  the  street  of  the  bazar,  we  turned  up  the  path 
back  of  the  colxmins  of  the  Propykeay  and  came  again  to 
the  court  adjacent  to  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  convent,  Deir 
es-Sultlin,  already  mentioned.^  The  Copts  have  a  smaller  con- 
vent of  St.  George  on  the  west  of  the  pool  of  Heaekiah ;  adja- 
cent to  which,  during  the  Egyptian  rule,  they  began  to  build  a 
larger  convent  or  rather  Eh4n,  which  was  abandoned  by  them 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  withdrew  from  the  country,  and  has  since 
been  used  as  barracks  by  the  government.' — ^The  Deir  es-Sultfta 
is  now  a  partial  ruin  ;  its  arches  are  round,  but  without  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  not  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

altsre  est  ciypta,  nbi  ponis  aurem  et  andis  *  See  abore,  p.  168. 

flmnina  aqnamm ;   et  jaotis  pomum  aut  *  Holy  City  IL  p.  667.    Bitter  ib.  b, 

afind  qnod  nataie  potest,  et  vadis  ad  Siloa  498  sq. — ^For  the  antiquities  discorered  m 

fontem,  ubi  illnd  recipies;"  see  in  Acta  Egging  for  the  fbnndations  of  this  con- 

Sanctor.  Mail,  T.  IL  p.  z,  eto.    UgoUni  Tent,  see  Vol.  Lp.  829jBq.  [L  48&] 

Thesanr.  Tom.  VII.  p.  mocxti Jewish  *  Holy  City,  II.  p.  566.    Bitter  ib.  p. 

writers  also  relate,  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  499.     Tobler  sq[>arates    the    Copts  and 

tory,  that  near  Hippicns  there  was  heard  Abyssinians;  Denkbl&tter  aos  Jemsalam 

"  a  strong  sabterraneons  mshing  of  ran-  p.  887. 
sing  water  f  Sohwan  p.  267. 
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Mr  Beichardt  was  acquainted  with  the  Ahysaiman  priest,  a 
jonng  man  of  pleasing  address  and  gome  learning.  On  sending 
in  for  leave  to  visit  the  great  cistern  of  Helena,  he  came  out  to 
OS  ;  very  kindly  granted  our  request ;  and  himself  sent  for  the 
key  and  tapers.  The  entrance  is  beyond  the  lane  on  the  north 
side  of  this  court ;  and  is  of  course  considerably  distant  fiom 
the  convent  itself  A  descent  of  thirty-six  steps  below  the  8ur-> 
&ce,  first  towards  i;he  north,  then  east,  then  south,  and  then 
north  again,  brought  us  to  the  water,  which  appears  eJmost  like 
a  subterranean  lake.  It  was  rain  water,  sweet  and  pure,  collected 
from  the  adjacent  roofs  and  courts.  The  whole  cistern  seems 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  portions  filled  in  with 
masonry  ;  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  cement  The  ezcava^ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  great  extent ;  but  how  far  it  reaches  no  one 
knows.  The  light  cdf  our  tapers  did  not  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremity. It  lies  of  course  somewhat  iforth  of  a  line  drawn  east 
fiom  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  sur&ce  of  the 
ground  directly  over  the  cistern  is  covered  with  houses,  which 
stand  high,  as  on  a  ridge  ;  and  have  openings,  like  wells,  to  draw 
up  water  from  the  cistern  below.  ^ 

Following  now  the  street  of  the  western  bazar  southwards, 
and  orossins  the  street  coming  from  the  T&fa  gate  at  the  break 
or  angle  which  it  here  makes,  we  kept  on  a  few  steps  further  up 
the  ascent  of  Zion.  Here,  on  the  left  hand,  just  at  the  comer 
where  the  street  turns  westerly,  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round 
arch,  apparently  ancient,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  now  rising 
only  just  above  the  ground.  We  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  it 
fiom  the  rear ;  but  without  success.  The  stones  of  the  arch 
are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace  of  bevelling.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway,  perhaps  in  the  wall  of 
a  dwelling  or  a  court  It  more  resembles  the  rude  entrance  of  an 
aqueduct  or  sewer.  A  glance  only  is  needed  at  its  appearance 
and  position,  to  show  tlutt  it  could  never  have  had  connection 
with  any  ci^  walL  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment, 
tiiat  not  a  l^nd  even  of  monkish  tradition  has  attached  itself 
toit.« 

Another  fragment,  though  without  an  arch,  is  the  Porta 
ferrea,  so  called  by  the  m^nks  ;  which  we  now  visited.  Until 
recently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  marked  by  two  columns.'    One 

■  The  Itin.  Hi«rO0.  9peak»  d  exeepiwria  *  Yet  it  baa  been  held  to  be  poesibly 

St  the  nde  of  CoDBtantme's  church ;  bat  the  gate  Gemaih  of  Josephiia  I  Sodralts  p. 

the  fi>nii  of  ezpreeaioii  wonid  hardly  aeem  61  sq.    Lord  Nagent,  Lands  Claaa.  and 

to  inchide  this  immense  cutem:  *'n>idem  Sacr.  H.  p.  54  sq. — This  idea  is  justly 

modojossoConstantiniimperatoTis  basilica  made  li^t  of  by  Tobler,  who  describes 


todhus,  habens  ad  latns  ezoeptnria  nnde  '  Holy  Cit7  IL  p.  56.  According  to 
nqam  leratnr,  et  balnenm  a  torgo,  nbl  in-  Qnaresmins^  it  was  marked  in  lusdaYOoly 
fiuitaa  lATantor."  by  the  base  or  fragment  of  a  narbis  oo- 
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of  ilieae  has  smoe  disappeared ;  and  the  other,  which  fenoierty 
stood  in  the  stzeet  by  Dr  McOowan's  house,  is  now  built  into 
the  wbU  of  the  hospital  opposite ;  where  it  may  still  be  seen, 
•  bearing  oertainly  no  ttace  of  «ver  having  belonged  to  a  citjr  gate. 
It  is  sixty  paces,  or  more  than  ten  rods,  distant  fiom  the  arob 
above  described,  in  a  westHSOUtfawesterly  direction.  This  porta 
too  has  been  of  late  regarded  by  some  as  the  veritable  gate  of  ' 
G^nnath  in  the  first  wall  of  Josephns ;  from  which  the  second 
wall  had  its  beginning,  and  ran  northwards  (as  they  suppose^ 
along  the  street  of  the  bazars.  >  Not  to  urge  here  the  trivial 
character  of  the  fragment  itself,  fliere  are  two  considemtioiiB 
arising  from  its  pomtion,  which  may  be  urged,  at  least  against  the 
consistency  of  the  advocates  of  this  view.  Firsts  it  is  so  fiir 
distant  frcHn  the  brow  of  Ziofn,  that  it  must  have!  ftUen  within 
(on  the  south  of)  the  first  wall,  in  any  probable  course  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter ;  while  ^eeoficSy,  it  stands  ten  rodsi 
or  more  west  of  the  point  of  beginning  ascrmed  by  them  to  the 
second  walL  Tins  last  drcumstance  is  of  course  fttal  to  the 
whole  hypothesis.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  call  from  two  G^ennaa^ 
travellers  just  arrived  from  Egypt,'  Count  ScUieffen  and  Baron 
Miinchhausen,  both  of  Silesia.  They  were  endeavi^uring  to  mato' 
arrangements  to  visit  Jerash ;  but  were  ultimately  compeOed  to* 
give  up  their  purpose,  because  of  the  extravagant  demands  made 
for  an  esccnrt.  This  was  understood  to  ans^  partly  from  the 
circumstance,  that  tiie  Sheikhs  with  whom  they  treated  had' 
themselves  neither  authority  nor  powet  to  take  tiiem  to  Jerash ; 
and  partly  from  the  high  prices  paid  two  years  before  by  M.  de 
Saulcy  in  his  journey  around  the  south  end  of  tiie  D^  Sea. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  the  oountry  aat  of  the  Jordan  seemed' 
inaccessible  from  Jerusalem,  except  at  enormous  rates.* 

We  afterwards  made  various  calls ;  and  passed  the  evenii^ 
with  several  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Beichardt. 

Friday y  May  7ih,  and  Saturday ^  May  8thj  were  occupied  by 
an  excursion  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron ;  whK;h  is  described  in: 
Sect.  VI. 

hunn ;    tL  p.   95.— Whoever  desires  to  from  tbe  letter  of  a  New  Totk  ftiend,  who 

sta47  the  ynodmm  of  this  trnditMoal  also   yisitod   Syria   In  1S52  3    **U.  da 

sate,  may  ooosnlt  Tobkr,  Topogr.  L  p.  Saul^,  I  am  afraid|  hat  seen  what  no  one 

lis  sq.  else  has  seen  or  can  tee.    He  oertaiiily 


Ho|7Git7,impIM7,ILp.5S.SehidtK  has  not  benaftted  ■oimgo  in  iHiWhiitng 

p.  61  sq.    Kra£ftpi  27  sq.  the  precedent  of  hi|^  pcwea;  whose  he- 

*  See  the  Nynnmg  and  ooone  of  the  ^vght,  with  Ms  amied  company^  lo  ha(ra> 

second  waU  as  incUo^  in.  the  Plan  of  ao&roedniodflMtetsnBSf  fir  tho'ceed  ofr 


Aldrioh  aad  SymondB ;  Hdv  City  VoL  L  those  who  should  follow  him.     In  yoar 

^The  course  of  the  first  waU  is  there  car-  forthcoming  woifc,  do  aUode  to  this  aab- 

oad  too  far  south,  in  cider  to  meet  the  ject ;  Uiat  more  may  have  the< 

jMrto/vTM,  so  called*  of  seemff  those  co«mtrie%  so 

*  In  this  oauMction  I  insert  en  ea;kaot  from  theur  associations.** 
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Monday,  May  lOth. — This  was  the  day  fixed  for  our  final 
departure  £rom  the  Holy  City.  The  morning  was  passed  in  prer 
paration ;  and  we  afterwards  called  on  various  fiiends  to  bid 
fiueweU,  whose  kind  attentions  had  made  our  visit  pleas*  • 
ant,  and  secured  to  us  opportunities  fi)r  investigation.  We 
regretted  to  find  Dr  Barclay  and  several  of  his  fiunily  ill  with 
fever  and  ague.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry ;  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  bordered  on  a  Sirocco;  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  about  90""  Far. 

We  left  the  Damascus  gate  at  12  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Caiman,  who  desired  with  us  to  look  at  the  large  motmds 
of  ashes  on  the  north  of  the  city.  In  order  to  reach  them,  we 
took  a  path  branching  off  on  the  left  of  the  direct  northern  road  ; 
and  were  struck,  as  often  before,  with  the  great  number  of 
ancient  cisterns  still  seen  in  this  quarter,  indicating  beyond  all 
question  that  this  whole  tract  was  once  covered  by  the  streets 
and  dwellings  of  the  city.  Just  by  our  path  were  seen  in  one 
place  the  massive  foundations  of  a  thick  wall,  on  a  line  with  the 
traces  of  the  third  wall,  which  we  had  formerly  found.  We  were 
told  also  of  other  similar  foundations  on  the  swell  of  ground 
south  or  southeasterly  &om  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  or  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  so  called ;  but  these  we  were  unable  to  visit. 

The  mound  of  ashes  to  which  we  first  came,  extends  fix>m 
north  to  south,  and  is  quite  high  and  long.  We  turned  east- 
ward to  a  second  mound,  still  larger,  higher,  and  longer,  ex- 
tending east  and  west.  There  is  stSl  a  thml,  lying  north  of  the 
one  first  mentioned.  These  mounds  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  deposits  of  ashes  formerly  made  &om  the  soap- 
works  of  the  city.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  said,  those  ashes  are 
all  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cement  for  roo&,  and  other  like 
uses. 

Quite  recently  the  idea  has  been  started,  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  the  ashes  from  the  altar  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple 
were  carried  forth;'  and  that  the  spot  is  therefore  necessarily 
without  the  former  limits  ef  the  city,  and  beyond  the  third  wall 
These  mounds  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  B.  Farchi,  as  &r  back 
88  A.  D.  1322."  On  examination,  we  saw  nothing  to  change 
our  former  impression,  that  they  are  merely  accumulations  of 
ashes  firom  the  soapworks,  deposited  here  during  several  cen- 

'  Lbt.  S,  10.  11 ;  oomp.  Lev.  4,  12.  probable.      It   it  quoted  and  trandated 

*  The  original  work  of  Pazohi  I  saw  in  by  Znni  in  Aahea^s  Benj.  of  Ted.   XL 

tibe  ponession  of  the  younger  Mr  Reichardt  p.  898 :  "  Outside  of  the  gate  of  JeruMdem 

in  Jenualem ;  and  to  his  testimony  and  called  the  gate  of  the  Tribes,  and  which 

that  oi  Mr  Caiman  I  am  indebted  for  the  lies  in  a  northeast  direction  from    the 

■tatement  in  the  text.    Not  having  access  mount  of  the  temple,  the  ground  is  of  an 

to  the  worlc  at  present,  I  cannot  say  whe-  osAy  nature ;  perhaps  this  is  the  '  valley 

tiier  the  passage  referred  to  by  them  is  the  of  ashes,'  mentioned  Jar.  81,  40.* 
\  wim  the  following;  though  it  seems 
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tones;  A  sabseqiient  i£u^)ectkm  of  tlie  like  mounds  at  If&lmliiSy 
wherc^  tke  adie^  from  the  eoapworks  ttre  still  daily  thrown  ont^ 
only  served  t^confirm^  the  same  view. 

Indeed)  a  angle  histoiieal  oiicnmstaace  would  seem  to  put 
the  matter  at  rest.  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian 
em,  the  city  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  second  wall ;  and 
it  is  qtdte  improbable,  that  the  ashes  of  the  altar  wonM  haye 
been  daily  carried  £»rtfa  eo  fiir  beyond  that  wall,  as  the  distance 
of  the  present  monnds  fiom  the  Damascus  gate.  The  thiid 
irall  was  not  built  until  after  A.  D.  41 ;  ^  and  the  destruction  of 
the  ^ty  and  temple,  when  the  sacrifices  finally  ceased,  occurred 
in  A.  D.  70.  Hence  these  vast  mounds,  if  composed  of  aahes 
from  the  altor,  must  have  been  accumulated  witinn  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years.  This,  probably,  few  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain.' 

We  now  turned  further  eastward;  and  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  tomb  of  Helena.  ^  Mr  Caiman  returned  to  the 
dty  I  and  at  12.25  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Such  is  the  record  of  a  brief  but  bu^  sojourn  of  twelve  days 
in  the  Holy  CSty.  Two  of  these  days  were  the  Christian  Bab^ 
bath,  and  three  others  were  mainly  devoted  to  more  distant 
excursions ;  so  that  there  remained  to  us  only  seven  days  for 
inquiry  and  observation  in  and  around  the  city.  But  we  did  not 
c<»cie  as  strangors ;  and  were  l^erefere  able  to  lay  our  plans  and 
execute  them  without  delay  or  hindrance.  The  preceding  pagei 
will  show,  I  trust,  that  we  at  least  endeavoured  to  make  g^od  use 
of  our  time  and  opportunities. 

^  See  VoL  I  p.  8l4  [I  465.]  ibnnd  in  the  ashes  of  flesh  or  bones.  Smnll 

-  *  Sinoe  the  shoive  ims  mitten,  a  letter  pjirticles  of  bone  ifers  tletected ;  nnd  Mr 

from  Mr  Finn  has  ^vpeared  in  the  London  W.  Diokson  foond  laxger  pieoes  (Aih.  Mnf 

AtfaeuBom  (April  21, 1S55,  p.  464),  givinff  0,  1855,  a  521).— Yet  two  small  speco- 

the  information,  that  two  specimens  of  mens  wonld  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  de- 

flleae  ashes,  taken  from  near  Hie  top  and  termine  the  oharaetor  if  the  iHiole  maaa 

bottooi  of  tfaa  hrgui  monnd,  hare  been  of  then  immense  monnds:  and  the  pr»« 

analysed  in  the  laboratoxy  of  Prof  Liebig^  sence  of  bones  of  animals  might  veij 

and  fonnd  to  be  chiefly  of  animal  and  not  easily  %e  accidental — See  also  Journal  of 

ef  Tegetable  origin.  There  is  alio  a  small  Saored  Lttemtore  fbr  July,  1865,  p.  477* 

peroentage  of  stftcic  acid,  which  is  never  479. 
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JEBU8ALEM. 

TOFOOBAPHT     AND     AKTIQUITIES. 

In  entering  once  more  upon  the  oonsideration  of  the  topogra- 
jhj  and  antiquities  of  the  Holy  City^  I  desire  it  to  be  under- 
Btood,  that  I  am  about  to  take  np  only  those  topios^  in  respect 
to  wUoh  there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  nnce  the  pub- 
Heation  of  my  fonber  volumes.  Such  discussion  has  arisen, 
naainly,  in  regard  to  the  views  supported  in  that  work ;  and  this 
18  a  saffident  reason,  if  there  were*  no  other,  why  I  have  preferred 
to  let  the  statfements  and  considerations  there  presented  remain 
in  their  integrity,  rather  than  subject  them  to  any  important 
change.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  work 
in  itself,  it  has  at  least  been  the  occasion  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Biblical  Geography  in  general,  and  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Holy  City  in  particular,  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  and  has  given  rise 
to  an  amount  of  literature  upon  the  latter  topic  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  probably  much  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  any  other  whole  century  since  the  Christian  era.  For  all 
this  I  can  only  be  thankful. 

I  entered  upon  my  researches,  not  in  order  -to  Support  a 
fiivourite  theory,  for  I  had  none ;  and  I  have  continued  them,  1 
trust,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession.  My  olgect  thitmghout 
has  been,  and  still  is,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  tnith,  and  nothing 
but  the  trutii;''  the  truth,  I  mean,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  still  confirmed  to  us,  through  the  evidence  cf  recorded 
history  and  topography.  If,  in  the  course  of  prolonged  investiga- 
tions, I  came  to  lay  less  weight,  than  some  may  desire.  Upon 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  other  tradition  unsupported  by  any  further 
evidence,  this  was  a  result  forced  upon  my  conviction  by  the 
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natnre  and  circninstancefi  of  the  case  ;  and  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  has  been  approved  by  the  highest  names  in  science.  In 
this  particular,  and  indeed  in  all  the  general  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  my  former  work,  I  as  yet  see  nothmg  to  alter 
or  retract.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  '^  the  truth  is  great,  and  will 
prevail ;"  and  so  long  as  truth  is  established,  and  tiie  interests  of 
science  and  religion  promoted,  it  matters  little  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  work  has  been  accomplished.  As  I  have  no 
interests  to  subserve  but  those  of  scientific  and  religious  truth, 
so  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  the  chief  diversitiefl 
of  opinion  have  arisen  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  descriptions 
of  Josephus  to  the  present  physical  features  of  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  it  is  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  the  hills  Akra  and  Bese- 
iha,  the  course  of  the  second  wall,  the  place  of  the  ancient 
bridee,  the  extent  of  the  temple  area,  and  the  relation  to  it  of 
the  fortress  Antonia, — it  is  these  which  have  formed  the  chief 
topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  themes  of  disquisition  sometimes  any^ 
thmg  but  tranqmL  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  subject  should 
be  environed  with  difficulties.  Ever  since  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  chosen  people,  she  has  been  subjected  to  calam- 
ities, to  revolutions,  to  overthrows,  almost  without  number. 
Even  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  exile,  it  was  predicted,  that 
''  the  city  should  be.  builded  upon  her  own  heap  ; "'  ^  and  how 
often  has  she  since  been  thus  rebuilded  ?  Her  walls  and  dwell- 
ings, her  fortresses,  palaces,  and  temple,  have  been  laid  in  ruins 
and  have  crumbled  mto  dust  The  ruins  and  rubbish  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries  are  stijswed  over  her  sui&ce ;  and  no  wonder 
that  her  hollows  and  ravines  are  filled  up,  and  her  hills  made 
low.  It  is  therefore  only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  aU  the 
particulars  specified  by  Josephus,  and  by  a  cautious  comparison 
of  each  with  the  features  of  the  sui&ce  as  still  seen  or  as  known 
from  history,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  Intimate  and  trust- 
worthy conclusions.  By  no  law  of  language  or  of  logic  can  it 
be  justified,  that  one  part  of  the  historian's  description  should  be 
followed,  and  another  part  left  out  of  view. 

My  own  investigations  in  respect  to  the  Tyropceon  and  the 
hills  Akra  and  Bezetha  led  me  to  adopt  the  view,  which  has 
been  the  prevailing  one  among  travellers  and  scholars  ever  since 
the  time  (^  the  cnuades ;  if  not  earlier.  It  regards  the  Tyropoeon 
as  beginning  near  the  present  Y&fii  gate,  and  running  down 
along  the  northern  side  dT  Zion ;  after  which  it  turns  south  and 
extends  down  to  Siloam.  Akra,  on  the  north  of  Zion,  was  the 
ridge  on  which  now  stands  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 

>  Jer.  80,  la 
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whfle  Bezetlia  was  the  hill  on  the  north  or  rather  north-north- 
weet  of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  earhest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  difioover,  who  makes  any  allnsion  to  the  descriptions  of  Jose- 
phns,  is  the  monk  Brocardus,  about  A.  D.  1283  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Holy 
CSty,  according  to  the  views  current  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
He  describes  a  valley  descending  from  the  tower  of  David 
[Hippicus]  along  the  northern  side  of  Zion  quite  to  Moriah, 
where  it  turned  and  separated  Moriah  from  Zion,  and  was  ex- 
tended quite  down  to  the  Kidron.  This  valley  in  its  upper  part 
was  already  filled  up ;  yet  there  remained  vestiges  of  its  former 
concavity.  On  the  north  of  this  valley  was  the  rock  called  by 
Josephus  Array  i.  e.  Akra.^ 

The  next  writers  who  refer  to  Josephus,  are  Adrichomius 
and  the  Jesuit  Yillalpandus,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  both  of  whom  adopt  the  like  view  in  respect  to  the 
TyrtqpcBon  and  Akra.*  From  them  probably  the  same  passed 
over  to  the  traveller  Sandys,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 
1611.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Lightfoot, 
by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  and  by  his 
rdiance  on  the  Babbins,  was  led  into  the  error  of  placing  Zion 
on  the  north  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Akra  on  the  south  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Cellarius.*  This  hypothesis  was  rejected  by 
Dapper  as  early  as  A.  D.  1677 ;  but  it  was  left  for  Eeland  in 
the  following  century  to  furnish  a  terse  and  conclusive  refuta- 
tion.* Belaud  in  the  same  connection  gives  his  own  views  in 
full,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  ;  assigning  to  Akra  its  place 
on  the  north  of  Zion  and  west  of  Moriah,  and  to  Bezetha  a 
position  on  the  north  of  the  temple."  Next  came  the  geographer 
lyAnville,  who,  commenting  upon  Josephus,  adopts  very  de- 
cisively the  same  conclusions  as  Belaud.^    The  like  view  is 

'  Brocardoa  c.  8 :  '<  FnHnde  Tonit  qua  his  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  Beseiha 

a  tnrri  David  desoendebat  contra  latos  ia  marked  on  the  north<northwe«t  of  the 

Aqoilonare  montat  Sion  niqne  ad  montem  temple ;  p.  145. — ^Wlalpandns,  Apparatus 

Moria,  et  refleetitnr  in  Orientem  [Ana-  Urbis  etc.  in  Pnidi  et  ViUalp.  in  Exech. 

tram],  separabat  montem  Moria  *   *  a  Explanationes,  Rom.  1604,  foL  Tom.  III. 

monte  Sion,  et  totam  inferiorem  oiyitatem,  p.  22.  B,  *'  Mona  igitnr  bio   [Acra]  ad 

eztendebatiuqne  nsqne  ad  tonentem  Ce-  Aqnilonem    sitns    Sioni,  ad    Occidentem 

dron,  per  locum  nbi  none  est  porta  aqna-  Moriflo,  desoribitor  a  Joeephi  his  verbis, 

ram  inter  montem  Sion  et  palatimn  Salo-  etc." 

moois,  qood  adificatnm  ftiit  in  parte  Ans-  '  Sandys  Travailes,  p.  122. 

trail  mentis  Moria.    *    *   Vernm  nnno  *  Lightfoot,  Cent    Chorogr.    MatthAo 

▼orago  ipea  tota  repleta  est ;  rdietU  tamtn  pnom.  22,  23.    His  error  was  founded  od 

vesff^rtis  priorit  eaneamUUu,  *  *  Rupes  Fs.  48,  2. — Cellarins,  Kotit.  Orbis,  11.  p. 

wnrnims,  quam  Josephus  ^rrom  appellat.**  467  sq. 

The  nading  Orientem  for  Anttrum  is  ob-  *  0.  Dapper,  Palest^n  p.  827.— Belaud 

▼iooalj  an  error,  probably  b.y  a  tran8crib<ff.  PalsBSt  p.  846  sq. 

— Bvocaidus  does  not  mention  Bexetha.  *  Palaast  pp.  860-S5d. 

*  Adrichom.  Theatr.  ppi  151,  152;  also  ^  Dissertat.  sur  l*6tendne  do  Vuncknab 

Yoh.  in.— 18 
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presented  also  by  the  leading  sacred  geographers  of  the  presetit 
century,  as  Bosenmneller  and  Baumer.^ 

The  preceding  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  seattered 
over  no  less  than  seven  centuries,  I  have  addueed  in  order  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  views  which  I  have  formerly  matatained 
as  to  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  position  of  Akni  and 
Bezetha,  were  not  novd,  and  did  not  rest  merely  upon  my  own 
authority.  The  writers,  who  during  so  mapy  centuries  have 
given  the  same  interpretation  of  Jos^phus,  were  among  the 
ablest  scholars  of  their  times;  nor  have  they  perhaps  been 
surpassed  in  discernment,  learning,  and  good  sense,  by  tlu)Be  who 
have  become  their  successors  at  the  present  day. 

Amid  the  many  diversities  of  opinion  which  have  of  late 
been  advanced,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  few  points  yet  unassailed, 
and  which  in  general  are  stiU  admitted  by  most  writers.  Such 
especially  are  the  four  following : 

1.  That  Zion  was  the  southwestern  hill  of  the  city ;  and 
stiU  terminates  towards  the  north,  as  of  old,  in  a  steep  declivity 
adjacent  to  the  street  leading  down  irom  the  Y&fa  gate.' 

2.  That  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  Haram  or  grand  mosk,  on  the  east  and 
northeast  of  Zion.* 

3.  That  the  ancient  tower  just  south  of  the  T&fa  gate  is  the 
Hippicus  of  Josephus ;  from  which  the  first  .ancient  wall  ran 
eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the  temple  enclo- 
sure.* 

4.  That  the  ancient  remains  connected  with  the  present 
Damascus  gate,  are  those  of  an  ancient  gate  upon  that  spot, 
belonging  to  the  second  wall  of  Josephus." 

The  importance  of  the  points  thus  generally  admitted,  will 
be  seen  as  we  advance. 

In  now  turning  to  the  consideration  of  particular  localities, 
I  may  be  pennitt^  to  express  the  hope,  that  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  examine  every  view  which  may  differ  from  my  own, 
nor  even  to  notice  every  objection  which  foregone  hypothesis  or 
controversial  sldll  may  see  fit  to  propose.  It  is  an  old  maxim, 
that  "  the  best  way  to  preach  down  error,  is  to  preach  the  truth.'' 

•Mnualem,  Paris  1747;  veprinted  in  the  26S,  Ed.  1.— SchnHs  p.  29,  oomp.  p.  28. 

Appendix  to  Chatemnbriand'e  Itinfindre ;  — Kraflt  pp.  8,  4. 

see  p.  881 :  "  La  seoonde  oolline  [Acra]  *  Holj  Cit^  L  pi  14.— Schnlte  p.  29.— 

^  6ievoit  an  nord  de  Sion,  faiaant  face  par  KrafiPt  pp.  4,  5. 


son  G6t6  oriental  an  mont  Moria."— Ste        *  Holy  City  11.  p.  14  ff|.    The  antfaor 

also  the  Plan  of  Jenisalem  on  D'Anville's  pfefers  another  tower  within  the  citadel. — 

Map  of  Palestine;  in  which  Akra  and  Be-  Schnltz  p.  57.    Krafit  pp.   18,  14.— Mr 

letha  are  rightly  laid  down.  Ferguson  finds  Hippicns  in  the  Kiinr  el-Ji- 

'  Rosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  U.  il  p.  210  sq.  14d ;  pp.  86,  87. 
—See  also  Ranmei^s  PaUstina,  Ed.  8.  p.        *  Holy  City  11.  p.  85.    Sohnlts  p.  eO.— 

812  sq.  Kraflt  refen  the  gate  rather  to  the  thitd 

■  Holy  City,  L  Soqppl  p.  21 ;  also  p.  wall ;  p.  42  sq. 
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If,  therefore,  I  sball  be  able  to  present,  witb  clearness  and 
brevity^  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  the  views  adopted  by 
the  scholars  of  former  centuries  as  well  as  by  myself,  I  venture 
to  hope  that  these  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader ;  and  that  I  may  be  excused  from  drawing  other 
matters  into  discussioH. 


L  HfiE   TYBOPCCON  AND  AKBA. 

As  we  are  dependent  on  Josephus  for  all  pur  knowledge 
respecting  these  two  features  of  the  ancient  city,  I  insert  here 
his  description.^ 

^*  The  dty  was  fortified  by  three  wslls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by 
impassable  valleye ;  for  in  that  part  there  was  bat  one  wall.  It  was  built, 
one  part  fiicing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  a  valley  between ;  at 
which,  one  npon  another,  the  honses  ended  Of  these  hills,  the  one  havinff 
the  Upper  City  was  mnch  the  higher,  and  was  straighter  in  its  extent.  *  *  * 
The  other  hill,  called  Akra,  and  snstttning  the  Lower  CSty,  was  gibbons. 
Overagiunst  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  natnre  fower  titan  Akra,  and  formerly 
lieparated  by  another  broad  valley.  .Bnt  afterwards,*^  the  times,  when  the 
Maccabees  mled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
tUtf  with  the  temple ;  and  working  down  the  height  of  Akra,  they  made  it  low- 
er, so  that  the  temple  might  appear  above  it.  The  valley  called  the  T  jropoeon, 
which  we  have  said  separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  and  the  lower  hill, 
extends  down  qnite  to  Siloam.  *  *  *  But  from  withon^  the  two  hills  of  the 
elty  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys ;  and  because  ox  the  steep  declivities 
on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere  any  approach." 

From  this  passage  of  the  Jewish  historian  the  following 
inferences  are  definite  and  necessary  : 

First.  That  a  valley  or  ravine  d^porf^)^  and  only  one,  the 
Tyropoeon^  separated  the  hill  Akra,  with  the  lower  city,  j&om 
Zion. 

Second,  That  Akra  was  gibbous  in  form  ;  and  was  situated 
between  the  Tyropoeon  and  another  broad  valley. 

When  the  traveller  first  enters  Jerusalem,  with  the  description 
of  Josephus  before  his  mind  ;  and  sees  the  most  marked  vaUey 
of  the  city  to  be  that  extending  southwards  from  the  Damascus 

'  Joe  B.  J.  5.  4. 1 !  *tpiff\  tk  i^xvp^f^^  Y*  /^V  Koy  ots  ol  ^Aaeificnmioi  xp^rovf 

Ttlx»u^  ^  *6Xitf  Kodii  /i^  rail  kfidroa  ifiairiKtv&w,  rfiw  re  fdpayya  Hxwrw^  irwd- 

^dpeey^uf  iittnc\ovro  •  rairn  yiip  cfs  ^w  r#-  iku  0ov\6furoi  r^  Up^  r^y  w6Xwy  ical  riff 

plfioXat.     AMi  fi^v  ^hp  0^  K6^mf  iani-  Axpaa  Kar€pyaffdfA€Poi  rh  ffif^ot  iwott^tuf 

9p6trmw9t  ^KTiarOj  fnhp  ^dpctyyi  9spp7ifi4-  x<^<V^^<^''t  ^*  ^tp^yoiro  koI  raWnt 

pmp,  M  ^p  MiWr^koi  KaT4KifYoif  al  olitlai.  th  Up6v»    ii  8^  r£r  Tvporot&w  wpomyo^ 

rmp  8i  Ki^p  6  /i/r,  r^r  iim  ir^Xir  fx**'*  pmoiihni  ^dpay^f  ^y  t^aiitr  r6yTt  r^s  iim 

^ilni\6r€pQt  voXXf  ical  rh  fi^KOS  Id&rtpos  w6\tt9$  koI  rhy  icifrm  x64foy  Ziebrr4K\»irf 

^'  **  BfTtpot  9i  6  KaXa6fi§y99''AjKpa,  koI  irod^Kti  /A^xpi  "XiXaodfu  *  *  M^at^w  M  ii 

TiiyKdrmv6Ajy6^«rr^Siii/i^icvpros,   To^  riff  ir^\c«f  96o  X^^ot  fia^tiats  ^dpayii 

rov  8i  itrriKplf  rpiroi  %y  kiipot,  r«ur€iy6Tt-  vtpuix^m^  iral  Btk  robf  iKWrdpttSiw  Kpii~ 

p^f  rn  ^^ci  r^9  "Aicpoff  nail  irAorc/f  0dt-  fUfohs  irpo^vrhy  ovBofi^ty  j}y. 
ptryyi  it§tpy6pMfos  tikxp  irp6r§poy  ai^it 
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gate  to  Siloam ;  he  is  naturally  led,  at  the  first  glance,  to  inqnire, 
whether  this  valley  is  not  the  Tyropoeon.  Such  was  my  own 
experience  ;  and  has  doubtless  been  that  of  very  many  others. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  for  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
Tyropoeon ;  and  finds  the  northern  side  of  Zion  terminating  at 
the  street  leading  down  from  the  Yftfa  gate ;  and  perceives 
further,  that  the  position  thus  assumed  for  the  Tyropoeon  would 
require  Akra  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  would  separate 
it  from  Zion,  not  by  a  single  valley  only,  but  by  two  large  de- 
pressions with  a  rocky  ridge  between  ;  he  is  at  once  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  eJl  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  description 
of  JosephuB,  and  th&t  the  beginning  of  the  Tyropoeon  must  be 
sought  near  the  Tfifa  gate ;  in  which  case  the  rocky  ridge 
between  the  two  depressions  becomes  Akra.  And  this  is  just  the 
view,  which  has  been  current  fi)r  centuries,  and  has  been  contro- 
verted in  fis^vour  of  the  other,  for  the  first  t^py,  I  believe, 
within  these  last  few  years. 

The  Y&fa  gate,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  stands  in  a 
depressed  spot  between  the  citadel  and  the  hill  on  the  north. 
The  street  leading  fcwn  firom  it  occupies,  along  the  foot  of  Zion, 
the  lowest  line  of  depression  between  Zion  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Sepulchre.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  here,  at  first,  a  narrow  ravine  imm^iately  under  the 
steep  northern  side  of  Zion  ;  serving  as  a  drain  for  the  waters 
falling  on  the  adjacent  part  of  Zion,  and  also  for  those  on  the 
southern  d^livity  of  the  ridge  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time 
this  ravine  has  become  gradually  and  almost  wholly  filled  up. 
It  was  so  already  in  the  days  of  Brocardus,  as  we  have  seen 
above ;  though  there  remained  traces  of  its  former  concavity.* 
That  the  ground  here  was  once  much  lower,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  recovered  chapel  of  St.  John  already  described  ;  the  fioor  of 
which  is  some  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street ;  •  as  also  by  the  excavations  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  large  new  building  overagainst  Hippicus  on  the  north,  which 
were  made  to  a  depth  of  th&ty  or  forty  feet  through  rubbish.* 
There  is  therefore  certainly  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  be  encountered,  in  assuming  this  as  the  general  line  of  the 
Tyropoeon  ;  while  this,  and  this  alone,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus.' 

So  soon  as  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  is  determined,  that  of 
Akra  is  also  fixed.    It  is  the  end  of  the  broad  swell  of  ground 

'  See  above,  p.  19S.  *  Those  who  make  the  lyropoDon  be^n 

*  See  above,  p.  205.  at  the  Damascus  gate,  deny  of  course  Sie 

*  See  above,  pp.  184,  185.  existence  of  any  valley  here ;   a  denial 

*  See  Mr  Wluting^s  letter  in  Note  IV,  which  no  man  ever  thought  of  until  within 
end  of  the  volume.  Gadow  in  Zeitschr.  der  the  last  fifteen  years ;  see  Holy  City  IL  p. 
morg.  Ges.  IIL  p.  48.  29  iq.    SchultB  pp.  28»  54.    Krafit  p.  i. 
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on  the  northwest  of  ihe  oity,  which  extends  down  into  the  city  as  a 
rocky  ridge^  tenninating  in  a  rather  broinl  point  over&gainst  the 
place  of  Ihe  ancient  temple.  It  is  accurately  described  as  '^  carved 
on  both  sides,  or  gibbous"  like  the  end  ik  the  gibboUs  moon  ;^ 
falling  off  steeply  towards  the  north  into  the  valley  and  basin 
aroni^  the  Damascns  gate ;  and  on  the  south,  more  gradually 
towards  ZUm.*  It  is  situated  therefore  between  two  valleys,  the 
TyropcBon  which  divides  it  fiom  Zion,  and  the  deeper  one 
coming  from  the  Damascus  gate^  which  separates  it  from  Moriah. 
HeiB  ^n,  in  like  manner,  and  here  alone,  we  find  an  Akra  cor- 
responding to  the  description  of  Josephus. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the  northern  side  of 
Zion  remains  undisturbed,  the  place  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  of 
Akra  oan  only  be  adjacent  to  it  (m  the  nc^h. 

When  the  historian  speaks  of  the  Maccabees,  as  'throwing 
earth  into  the  QowerJ  valley,  demring  to  l(K>nnect  the  dty  with  the 
temple,''  this  may  signify  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either  that  by 
filling  in  earth  they  raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley ;  or 
that  j^hey  built  a  mound  or  causeway  across  it.  The  former,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  the  more  probable  meaning.' 

The  same  general  result  follows  also  from  another  passage  of 
Josephus,  where  he  is  describing  the  gates  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  temple  enclosure.    It  is  as  follows :  * 

'^  In  the  weBtem  parts  of  the  endosnre  dtood  fonr  gateiis ;  one  leading  over 
to  the  royal  palace,  ^e  vaUey  between  being  intercepted  to  form  a  pjassaffe ; 
two  leading  to  the  snbnrb ;  and  the  Remaining  one  into  the  other  dty,  bemg 
distingoished  by  many  steps  down  into  the  valley,  and  from  this  iq>  again 
npon  the  ascent ;  for  the  city  lay  over  aoainst  the  temple  in  the  manner  of  a 
theatre,  being  encompassed  by  a  deep  vaUey  on  all  its  southern  quarter.'* 

The  mention  here  of  ^steps'  down  into  the  valley,  shows  con- 
clusively that  this  gate  was  the  one  next  north  of  that  leading  to 
Zion  ;  for  here  if  any  where  the  valley  was  still  deep,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  Further  north  it  was  less  deep  by  nature,  and 
had  moreover  been  filled  in  by  the  Maccabees.'  The  two  more 
northern  gates  needed  therefore  no  descent  by  steps,  just  as  there 
is  none  at  the  present  day.    They  led,  probably,  by  a  street  along 

^  Or.  itfMi^icvprof.    See  in  Vol  L  p.  276.  rfis  h  fiitr^  ^dparffor  clt  Zi69ow  inrtiXiiifi- 

[L  410.]  ReLuid  PaL  p.  862.  /Utnis'  al  dh  96o  tls  rh  wftodrrtiap'  ^  Xof 

*  For  the  gen«nl  descent  of  the  sfereets  ir^  U  cli  r^r  lUAirr  vtfXir,  fia^fu&t  voXJims 
in  tliis  part  towuds  the  Bonth,  see  aboire,  irirw  rt  tU  t^p  ^dpayya  StciAii^^Fi},  K<d 
pp.  lee,  190, 19&  For  Aer^  of  Akra,  knh  rwdms  Ibw  vtUir  M  rV  irp6<rfi€unp, 
lee  Prl69.  iarrucph  ykp  1l  ir^f  iKftro  rod  l^v,  d«a* 

*  The  hiBtorian  nowhere  intimates,  even  rpociS^t  oiaa,  vtpuxo/Ji^^  0Q^t^  ^4^>«ry> 
hj  a  word,  ^8t  the  Taller  was  so  filled  np  Kork  war  rh  v&nop  icXifM, 

■a  to  be  obliterated,  and  the  two  luUs  made  *  See  jnst  above.    It  would  seem,  from 

one;  see  Holy  City  H  p.  27.  this  descent    and  ascent  by  steps,  that 

*•  Jm^AatL  16*  II.  Bih^Urottimrtptoif  at  this  time,  long  after  the  Maccabees, 

fi4p9at  rov  v^pifi^kw  v^Ao*  r4«r0u^a  1^^*  .there  waa  no  moond  leadmg  from  ^e  tern- 

4  fihf  c2f  T^  fioffiXMia  rcfyovo-Oy  pie  to  the  lower  city. 

Vol.  in,— 18* 
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or  near  the  valley,  to  the  ancient  gate  now  faiown  as  that  of 
Damascus  ;  and  so  conducted  to  the  suburb  beyond,  or  also  to 
Bezetha  on  the  right.  The  gate  with  many  steps  led  to  ^^the 
other  city  ; "  which,  as  thus  mentioned  after  the  royal  palace  on 
Zion,  can  only  be  the  lower  city  or  Akra.  Here  then  we  have 
direct  testimony  by  the  Jewi^  historian,  that  Akra  formed 
part  of  the  general  acclivity  on  the  west  of  Moriah ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upper  and  lower,  Zion  and  Akra,  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre overagainst  the  temple ;  and  was  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  deep  vaUey  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  that  this  description  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  except  to  Zion  and  the  adjacent  tract  and  ridge  on  the 
north. 

The  main  objection,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  preceding  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Josephus,  arises  firom  an  expression  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  first  above  quoted,  viz.  that  ^'firom  without,  the  two  hills 
of  the  city  were  encompassed  by  deep  valleys.''  This  expression 
I  have  formerly  referred  to,  in  the  following  manner :  ^  "  I(  the 
historian  here  means  the  two  particular  hiBs  of  Zion  and  Akra, 
(as  the  insertion  of  the  Greek  article  might  seem  to  imply,)  the 
language  is  not  literally  exact ;  but  if,  as  is  more  probable,  this 
is  a  mere  form  of  expression  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  city, 
then  it  presents  no  difficulty.''  That  this  is  the  true  view,  and 
that ''  the  two  hills"  are  here  put  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  city, 
I  am  the  more  persuaded  ;  because  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
same  passage,  the  one  hill,  Zion,  stands  in  like  manner  for  the 
whole  city,  which  is  there  said  to  be  ^^  fortified  by  three  walls, 
wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys."  But  Zion 
only  was  ever  thus  fortified ;  the  lower  city  had  but  two  walls. 
So  too  at  the  end  of  the  same  passage  the  historian  adds,  that 
^'  because  of  the  steep  declivities  on  both  sides,  there  was  nowhere 
any  approach."  Here  again  it  is  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  which 
there  is  no  approach ;  not  the  two  particular  hills.  To  the  same 
effect  is  still  another  passage,  where  Josephus  relates,  that  ''a 
broad  and  deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  with- 
in it  the  temple,  which  was  very  strongly  fi>rtified  with  a  wall 
of  stone."  *  The  city  as  a  whole  is  here  said  to  be  thus  encom- 
passed ;  although,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  valley  on  the 
whole  northern  and  northwestern  quarter. — The  historian  was 
probably  led  to  speak  in  this  way  of  '^  the  two  hills,"  because  he 
had  just  before  described  them,  and  had  expressly  said,  that  ths 
City  was  built  upon  two  hills. 

>  See  YoL  L  p.  2S1.  [l  414.]  ftwoXo^i^dlMiwtt  rh  hp6w,  Xi^M^  npi0iK^ 

*  Jof.  Ajxkt  14  4.  1 :  rtptdpx^rai  y^    Ktiprt^fw^  rtrfiXKrfUbvr. 
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But  the  difficulty,  if  there  be  one,  is  not  removed,  by  as- 
signing to  Aba  any  other  possible  position.  If  the  hUl  east  of 
the  Damascus  gate  be  taken,  that  hill  too  does  not  extend  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  there  intervenes  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  and  along  which  the  eastern  wall  is  built ;  while  on  the 
northern  quarter  there  is  no  valley  at  alL  In  this  and  every 
other  possible  case,  therefore,  the  same  synecdoche  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  is  better,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
all  right  principles  of  interpretation,  to  let  the  clear  and  explicit 
declarations  of  the  historian  have  their  full  force,  rather  than  to 
seek  to  modify  them  by  what  is  in  itself  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate 
includes  a  like  figure  of  speech.^ 


IL    BBZSTHA. 

The  position  of  the  hill  Bezetha  is  described  in  two  passages 
of  Josephus.    The  first  and  longest  is  as  follows  :  * 

"This  [third  wall]  Agrippa  pnt  aroond  the  new-built  city,  which  was 
ooite  nake^.  For  the  dty,  ovemowingwith  the  mnltitade,  had  by  little  and 
httle  orept  beyond  the  waUa ;  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  the  north 
of  the  temple  at  the  hiU,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a  fourth  hill, 
called  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  aronnd,  lying  overgainst  Antonia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  out  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to  this  hill,  should  be 
easily  accessible  and  less  lofty.  And  thus  the  depth  of  the  trench  added  yery^ 
much  to  the  height  of  the  towers.  This  new-built  part  is  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Beeetha  ;  which  being  interpreted  in  t^e  Greek  tongue  would  be  Caeno' 
pdu,  New  Oitj." 

The  second  passage  makes  reference  to  the  first,  and  is  as 
follows :  ■ 

^^  The  hOl  Bezetha  was  separated,  as  I  said,  from  Antonia;  and,  being  the 
highest  of  all  it  was  built  up  adjoining  to  a  part  of  the  new  dty,  and  alone 
overshadowed  the  temple  on  the  north.'' 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  seem  to  be  necessaiy 
inferences,  viz. 

'  I  hftTe  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  as,  hrortftFSfitvos  9h  hp^iurri  fio^ti'  8if- 

beeanae  Ritter  baa  made  it  prominent;  rapp^i^  7^^  MniB^s^  &t  /ii^  r^  \6^ 

taUng  up  only  the  beginning  and  end  of  trwdirrwTts  ol  i^/UXioi  ryis  'Aj^onrfof ,  ff&- 

the  paaeage  first  above  quoted,  and  omit-  irpSiriTol  re  cTcr,  icol  (ttof  d^^ijAo/.    8tb  8^ 

ting  all  notice  of  the  inteirening  definite  Ktd  wKutrroy  0^i  rois  x^pyois  wpwrt^tiov 

specifications.    Eidk.  XVI.  L  p.  407.  rh  fid^s  r^y  rdfpw.    iitkidTi  9k  hnx»- 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2:  rovro  rp  Tpotricri-  plms  Bt^ffdJ^  rh  9*6teriarw  fUpos,  h  /if- 

ffd^ffftrp  n6Ku  W€pt4driKw  'AypiimUf  {$Tcp  l^tpfiiiPwSfi^rw  '£AAc(8i  yk^trp  mlu^  Xi- 

^r  naa  yvfurli  •  vX^J^i  yhp  ^tpx^f'^y^j  yotr*  &y  w6\ts» 

jcorft  /JuKphr  iit7pw§  r&v  wtptfiixwy,  icflU  '  Jot.  B.  J.  5.  5.  8 :  1^  Bt (cdJk  9h  A^f 

rev  hpw  rii  Tpoo'dpierta  rphs  rf  k6^  <rv/A-  9dpiiro  lUvf  its  l^r,  M  r^s  *Arrm^tat  • 

we?dCoitT€Sf  if^  obK  6?Jyw  wporixiwf  jcol  wivrmp  ik  iKf^ifX^orof  Ar  /i4p9t  r^y  jcou^y 

r^aprop  vcpMf KYjdifnu  K6^Vf  hs  leoXfTroi  v^Amy  wpoff^iuvro,  xol  /Upos  rf  Up^  lua^ 

BcfaM,  luifMPos  fiip  iufriKpb  ri^t  'AmrwW-  ipicr9wjwm6r§u 
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First.  Tbat  Bezetha  was  a  hi^  bill  on  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Antonia  and  the  temple.  It  alone  overshadowed  the 
temple  on  the  north. 

'    Second.  That  bemg  separated  from  Antonia  by  a  deep  artifi- 
cial trench^  it  conid  only  have  been  a  hill  immediately  adjacent. 

These  characteristics  are  found,  and  found  only,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  elevated  hill  lying  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Earam  area  ;  where 
of  old  stood  the  main  fortress  of  Antonia.^  Hence  this  hill  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  Bezetha  of  Josephus,  from  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  it  down  to  the  present  time ;  vnth  the  ecccep* 
tion  of  one  or  two  quite  recent  vmters.* 

The  historian  describes  the  hill  Bezetha  as  '^  the  highest  of 
alL''  But  he  cannot  here  mean  all  the  four  hills  of  the  city ;  for 
of  the  four,  Zion  is  the  highest.  He  had  just  spoken  of  the 
temple  as  the  fortress  of  the  city  (exclusive  of  Zion),  and  of 
Antonia  as  the  fortress. of  the  temple  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Bezetha  as  being  the  highest  of  all  thesCj  viz:  the  lower 
city,  Moriah,  and  perhaps  the  rock  of  Antonia.  Even  with  this 
restriction,  this  mention  of  Bezetha  as  the  highest  hill  limits  it 
conclusively  to  the  hill  above  described.' 


in.    THE  OATS  QENNATH. 

*  Josephus  mentions  the  gate  Gennath  only  once  by  this 
name  ;  and  this,  where  he  is  describing  the  beginning  and  course 
of  the  three  walls,  which  encompassi^  the  city  on  the  north.^ 
The  first  or  innermost  of  these  walls  began  at  the  tower  ^ppi* 
cus  and  ran  eastward  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  to  the 
Xystus,  and  so  to  the  western  side  of  the  temple  enclosure. 
'^The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate  called  Gen- 
nath, belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and  encirclmg  only  the  tract 
on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia.''*  The  third  wall 
began  also  at  Hippicus  ;  and  running  north  to  the  tower  Psephi- 

^  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  6.  8.  the  new  oily,  or  at  least  the  latter  as  con- 

*  Holy  City  H.  p.  62.^It  is  sktgnlar,  nected  with  the  former;  B.  J.  2.  15.  6. 
that  Bitter,  in  his  aoeoimt  of  the  topogra-  ib.  2.  19.  4.  But  mora  oonunonly  he  nyes 
phy  of  Jerosalem,  nowfaeie  makes  the  to  the  new  city  its  distinctive  appellaaon; 
di^test  reference  toBesethaortoitsposi-  as  f  itaivii  w6?ut,  B  J.  5.  5.  a  ib.  5.  8. 1 ; 
tion;  Erdk.  XVI  L  pp.  406-416.  or  Kain^o\tf,  ib.  2.  19.  4.    Also  ^  aarw- 

*  In  the  first  passium  dted  above,  Jose-    r4fm  Kau^woXis,  ib.  5.  12.  2. 
phns  calls  this  fourth  hill  SeMtha^  and  ex-        «  Jos.  B.  J.  6.  4.  2. 

nlains  the  word  as  meanhig  the  ITeto  City,  *  Biid.    Tb  M  Sc^rtpor  Hr  iiJh  ipj^ 

In  the  seoond  passage  he  distingnishes  be-  iaih  wikns  tlx^p,  %w  Tcyi^  hediKow,  rov 

tween  the  two,  and  speaks  of  the  A^  Be-  r^w  re/xout -oStnir,  icvicAo^MCMr  M  rh 

setha  as  joined  to  a  paztof  tiie  New  City,  wfwrdpicrtop  kJdfUk  lUvw  Met  iihc^  r%^ 

He  elsewhere  twice  uses  the  name  ^MrtA«  *Arr»Waf. 
i^parentJly  as  inrinding  both  the  hill  and 
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noBy  thence  swept  around  oyeragainBt  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and 
80  to  the  brow  of  the  Kidron  valley. 

The  name  Oennath  signifies  a  garden  ;'  and  implies  here  a 
gate  leading  out  to  a  garden  or  gardens ;  equivalent  to  Garden 
gaie*  Not  improbably  there  were  gardens  of  old  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  towards  the  Birket  el-Mamilla ; 
where  to  this  day  the  shady  olive  trees  a£ford  a  place  of  recreation 
for  the  females  of  Jerusalem.'  At  any  rate,  the  gate  Qennath 
led  out  of  Zion  to  the  country ;  and  not  into  the  lower  city.* 

The  position  of  this  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
wall,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  near  to  Hippicus ;  and 
this  view  I  have  followed  in  my  former  volumes.  ''It  must 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at 
that  tower.  It  could  not  however  have  been  far  distant; 
because  that  part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep.''*  But  by 
the  hypothesis  of  recent  years,  the  gate  Gennath  has  been 
removed  indefinitely  towards*  the  east ;  and  the  second  wall 
made  to  begin  overagainst  the  southern  end  of  the  western  bazar, 
more  than  mrty  rods  east  of  Hippicus.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  very  legendary  and  trivial  character  of  the  fragments  of  a 
supposed  gateway,  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  identify  with  the 
gate  Gknnath;  and.  also  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  hypothesis.' 

That  the  earlier  view,  which  fixes  the  position  of  Gennath 
near  to  Hippicus,  is  the  only  correct  one,  wiU  appear,  I  think, 
firom  the  following  considerations. 

L  The  natural  place  for  a  gate  in  the  first  wall  leading  out 
firom  Zion  into  the  country,  is  neai^to  Hippicus,  not  &r  south  or 
Boutheast  from  the  present  Tdfa  gate.  Here  the  descent  fi*om 
Zion  is,  and  must  always  have  l^en,  comparatively  small  and 
gradual.  Further  east,  the  steepness  and  apparent  elevation  of 
this  northern  declivity  of  Zion  mcrease  at  every  step ;  and  in 
this  part,  in  ancient  times,  stood  the  towers  of  Phasaelis  and 
Mariamne,  bmlt  in  the  first  wall  and  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.    Josephus  speaks  of  Zion  in  this  part  as  high ;  and 

*  Gr.  rtwp^f  Heb.  n»,  Wl,  Aram.        *  Such  a  garden  cannot  well  haye  been 
81WE.— An  instance  of  the  fr^^uent  in-    ,^*^  ^  ^t  either  of  Zion  or  ^e 

r^  ^.^"^.S  '?T«.?^  ^*^'    ^^^7'^^  ^e^a^^Tthrhi^a 
whiih  he  then  ootmeST  etpnol^icdlj    ^     ??fP'  2?^^  "^  ^^^^^'  ^  ^'^f"^ 


with  Ooath  and  Golgotha;  and  i3e»  to  ^J^  ^'t^\    ^.      „                 «  ,   , 

Hayeioamp'g  Joaephna,  Tom.  II,  Vari«  So  too  Holy  City  XL  p.  17.    Schnte 

kctt  ad  libnun  de  B.  J.  p.  89.    Bat  on  P*  ^^*  - 

taming  to  the   place,  the  readings  are  *  See  VoL  L  p.  812  and  n.  7.  [i.  461« 

fimnd  to  be  ycmb  and  ywvpbiw,  the  syl-  ^^2.  n.] 

lable  ycy  being  written  with  the  osoal  oon-  '  S3e  above,  pp.  199,  200. 

fcractioin. 
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mentions  the  old  or  first  wall  along  its  brow,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  towers  and  palace,  as  rising  still  thirty  cubits  above  the  MiL^ 
To  assnme  therefoiia  a  gateway,  leading  out  of  Zion  into  the 
eountry,  at  any  point  not  near  to  Hippious,  would  be  against 
probabiUty. 

n.  Jbsephus  relates,  that  '^  the  city  was  fortified  by  three 
walls,  wherever  it  was  not  encircled  by  impassable  valleys ; "  ^ 
that  is  to  say,  upon^its  whole  northern  quarter.  But  if  the  gate 
Gennath,  at  which  the  second  wall  began,  was  not  near  to  Hip- 
picas  ;  and,  especially,  if  it  was  so  far  distant  as  to  be  opposite 
the  western  batsar ;  then  all  that  tract  of  the  upper  city  fiona- 
Hippicus  to  the  said  gate,  was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall 
before  the  time  of  Agrippa  ;  and  by  only  two  walls  (instead  of 
three)  at  the  time  of  which  Josephus  was  writing.  The  tract 
thus  unprotected  extended  for  more  than  sev^n  hmtdred  fi^,  or 
nearly  forty-^five  rods ;  amounting  to  more  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  nordiem  side  cf  Zion,.  and  to  nearlyione  half  of  the  whole: 
length  of  the  first  wall 

That  all  this,  howev^,  was  not  so,  and  that  Zion  was 
actually  protected  on  the  north  by  three  walls,  appears  further 
fi*om  the  &ct,  that  in  every  siege  of  Jerusalem  reported  by 
Josephus,  (the  approaches  being  afavays  and  necessuily  made* 
on  the  north  or  northwest,)  no  attack  or  approach  is  ever  de- 
scribed as  made  i^inst  the  upper  city  c^  Zion,  until  after 
the  besiegers  had  already  broken  through  the  second  wall,  end 
had  thus  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  But  if  the  sec- 
ond wall  ^gan  near  the  bazars,  then  more  than  one  half  of 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion  wjfs  not  protected  by  it  at  all ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  lower  city  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
make  approaches  against  the  upper ;  and  that^  too,  at  the  most 
accessible  point, — ^the  very  point,  indeed,  near  to  Hippicus^' 
where  Titus  actually  made  Ins  assault  after  he  had  taken  the 
second  wall.*  The  historian  narrates  three  such  sieges  of  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  by  Herod,  Cestdus,  and  Titus.^ 

Herod  reduced  the  city  about  the  year  37  B.  C,  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  third  or  Agrippa's  wall  was  built.*  The  outer 
(afterwards  the  middle)  waU  was  taken  by  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty after  forty  days ;  the  next,  or  exterior  wall  of  the  temple 
area,  after  fifteen  days  more.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  ^'  the 
exterior  temple  and  the  lower  city  being  thus  captured,  the  Jews 
fled  together  into  the  inner  temple  and  the  upper  city."*  These 
were  afterwards  taken  by  assault. 

>  Joe  B.  J.  5.  4.  4 :  1^'  Hn^f  ^^'  *  ^^  Antt  14.  IS.  8;  oomp.  B.  J.  1. 

*B.J.5.  4.  1.    See  above,  p.  207.  18.2. 

'J0&B.J.6.8.L  ih.6.11.4.  ib.6.8.1.  *  UncL  ^piy/i^m  8W0O  <t«»fr /r^  ml 

*  Pompey  laid  siege  only  to  t^  temple,  r^s  xd/nt  v^Xcwf,  cit  rh  U^t^tr  Itphp  tuA 

the  rest  of  the  city  haTing  been  opened  to  r^r  &rw  «Aiy  'looSaiM  tvwifuyw. 
Mms  B.J.  1.7.  2.    Antt  14.  4.  2. 
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Oestiiifl  marched  against  Jerusalem  about  A.  D.  46,  some 
years  afber  the  completion  of  Agrippa's  walL'  He  entered  the 
gates  of  the  new  city  with  his  army,  and  apparently  those  of 
the  lower  city  also,  without  opposition ;  the  insurgents  yielding 
the  external  parts  of  the  city,  and  withdrawing  themselves  into 
the  inner  city  and  the  temple.*  Cestius  set  fiie  to  Bezetha  and 
the  new  city,  as  also  to  the  timber  market ;  and  then,  ^^  coming 
to  the  upper  city,  he  took  a  position  OTeragainst  the  royal  palace  ; 
and  had  he  been  willing  in  that  very  hour  to  have  forced  his  way 
within  the  walls^  he  nught  havetaken  the  [upper]  city  at  once, 
and  have  put  an  end  to  the  wiar.^  Instead  of  this  he  hesitated ; 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack,  turned  aside  to  asisault  the 
nordiem  quarter  of  the  temple^  Here  the  soldiers  foiled  with 
their  shields  a  iesiudo  ;  under  cover  of  which  they  undermined 
the  wall,  and  came  near  to  set  fire  to  one  of  the  temple  gates. 
This  circumstance  likewise  shows,  that  the  Romans  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  lower  city.' 

In  r^ard  to  the  siege  by  Titus,  the  details  are  more  fiill  and 
decisive.*  He  first  took  the  outer  wall ;  then  broke  through  the 
second  wall  into  the  lower  city  ;  was  driven  back,  but  speedily  re- 
gmied  his  footing ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, "  he  laid  his  plans 
to  assault  the  tlmrd  wall  ;"^  that  is  to  say,  the  third  in  the  order 
of  attack,  bdng  the  inner  or  old  wall  on  Zion.  Having  now 
possession  of  the  lower  city,  he  divided  his  forces  against  Antonia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion  on  the  other, 
overagainst  the  royal  palace.'  This  was  obviously  the  most 
feasiUe  point  of  attack  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstanding 
the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers  Hippicus,  PhasaSlis,  and 
Manamne,  by  which  it  was  defended  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
Bomans,  in  consequence  of  a  panic  among  the  Jewish  leaders, 
finally  made  their  way  by  a  breach  into  the  upper  city.^ 

These  historical  facts  furnish  strong  and  almost  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  second  wall  protected  the  whole  northern 
side  of  Zion  ;  and  consequently  the  gate  Gennath,  at  which  it 
began,  must  have  been  near  to  Hippicus. 

Ill-  The  same  result  is  brought  out  stiU  more  conclusively, 
by  comparing  together  the  notices  of  the  monument  of  the  high 
priest  John,  which  Josephus  mentions  several  times,  in  his  nar- 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  8.  19.  4-7.  tren  Antonia,  it  was  at  anj  rate  made  in- 

'  lb.  §  4 :  elf  8(1  H^r  iAvripw  kA  ^h  aooenible  bj  the  deep  foeae^  now  the  Bif 

Upifw  iuvx^pow.   The  places  of  refbge  here  het  InriU, 

nedfied  seem  to  bo  the  aame  as  in  the  *  Joe.  B.  J.  6.  7.  S.  ib.  5.  a  1,  9. 

siese  by  Herod,  as  above.  *  U).  5.  8. 2  nlfc.  <rf  rpir^  v^e^^UUXio^ 

■  That  the  northem  wUl  of  the  temple  iiw^t  c 

cannot  be  here  intended  appears  from  &e  '  Uh  S.  8. 1 :  kmrii  ^  vp^d^&w  MXi^ 

(act,  that  there  were  no  gates  in  it ;  and  r^s  96Kiws  tufrut^w  Hit  fiankutiif  tAXrju 

becaose,  if  not  whoUj  covered  by  the  for-  ^  B.  J.  S^  &  1,  4. 
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ration  of  the  assaultg  made  by  TittiB  npon  the  three  walle  sac- 
ceBsively. 

The  Boman  general  decided  to  make  his  attack  npon  the 
enter  wall  at  the  monument  of  the  high  priest  John;  *  "  becanse 
in  this  part  the  first  [enter]  fortification  was  lower,  and  the 
second  did  not  join  on,"  they  having  neglected  to  bnild  np  the 
wall  in  those  parts,  where  the  new  city  was  not  thickly  inhabited ; 
but  rather  there  was  an  easy  approach  to  the  third  [inner]  wall, 
throngh  which  he  thought  to  take  the  upper  city/' 

After  Titus  had  taken  the  ou^r  wall,  and  thus  got  possession 
of  the  new  city ;  and  was  now  about  to  assault  the  second  wall ; 
Simon  and  his  party,  who  held  Zion  and  Akra,  ^^  took  for  their 
share  the  point  of  attack  cU  ihe  monument  of  John^  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  quite  to  the  gate  by  which  water 
was  brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus/'*  This  passage  seems  to 
imply,  that  a  portion  of  the  second  line  of  fortification,  lying 
between  the  monument  of  John  and  the  tower  Hippicus,  was  in 
a  state  of  neglect  or  dilapidation  ;  and  it  thus  throws  light  upon 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Titus  took  the  second  wall,  and  was  driven  back  from  it. 
Again  he  got  possession  of  it ;  destroyed  the  northern  portion  ; 
stationed  guards  in  the  towers  of  the  part  towards  the  south  ; 
and  afterwards  planned  his  attack  upon  the  third  or  inner  walL* 
For  this  end  he  raised  embankments  aJt  the  monument  of  John^ 
^^  intending  here  to  get  possession  of  the  upper  city/'*  In 
speaking  elsewhere  of  these  embankments,  Josephus  describes 
one  of  them  as  at  the  pool  Amygdalon,  now  the  pool  of  Hezekiali 
so  called ;  and  another  as  being  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the 
monument  of  the  high  priest.*  And  acain  he  testifies,  that  these 
works  were  in  the  western  quarter  of  3ie  upper  city,  overagainst  * 
the  royal  palace ;  where  stood  also  the  thi^  towers  Hippicus, 
Phasaelis,  and  Mariamne,  connected  with  the  palace.^ 

A  comparison  of  these  three  different  notices  of  the  monu- 
ment of  John,  brings  out  clearly  the  following  inferences : 

First.  The  monument  itself  was  situated  between  the  outer 
and  second  wall,  in  the  new  city,  so  called.  It  was  near  enough 
to  the  two  walls,  to  mark  the  point  of  attack  on  each.  It  was 
near  enough  to  the  old  wall  on  Zion,  to  mark  the  position  of  an 
embankment  raised  against  that  wall.    Another  like  embank- 

'  Joii  B.  J.  5.  6.  2.  «  J<M.  B.  J.  5.  S.  1,  2. 

*  lb.  irol  rh  Mr^pow  oft  tfvinrrrcr.  *  lb.  5.  9.  2,  roArp  iiJkw  d^  tarn  v^Air 

■  Jos.  B.  J.  5.  7. 2, 8:  t^fp wi^rh^^mi^^  tlphfrw  hrvo&w,    Gompi  ib.  5.  IL  4.   ih. 

pw  funiiMUw4/ifi9\iip9iaktffi6wT9t,i^pd^^i^  6.  2.  10. 

T0faxPt96KfltKad^%wrh9impM'r^'lwin'  *  Ih,  6.  11.  4. 

tAp  wipyop  cirqrro.— Asto  Simon  and  the  *  lb.  S.  8. 1,  4 ;  eompi  8.  4.  4. 

poiition  of  bis  foUowen,  see  ib.  5.  8.  L 
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meat  was  thirty  cubits  distant  at  the  pool  Amygdalon.  Hence, 
the  interval  between  the  outer  and  second  wall  could  not  have 
been  great ;  and  the  monument  was  not  more  distant  from  Zion, 
than  was  the  pooL  It  was  therefore  on  the  west  of  the  pool, 
between  the  two  walls. 

Second.  As  the  place  of  assault  against  Zion  was  on  the 
west  of  the  pool  Amygdalon,  and  included  the  three  towers 
Hippicus,  PhasaSlis,  aiid  Mariamne ;  it  follows,  that  these  towers 
and  the  royal  palace  were  all  on  the  western  part  of  the  wall  of 
Zion,  and  above  the  point  opposite  the  said  pooL 

Third.  In  reroect  to  tiie  second  wall,  we  have  a  twofold 
description,  refemng  to  its  course  in  opposite  directions ;  once, 
as  beginning  at  the  gate  Gennath  and  running  northwards  by 
the  monument  of  John ;  and  a^ain,  as  running  southwards  from 
the  monument  of  Johii  to  ^^the  gate  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  tower  Hippicus.^  ^  This  gate  was  of  course 
near  EEippicus;  and  the  ii^erence  is  conclusive,  that  the  gate 
Gennath  and  the  gate  by  Hippicus  were  identical* 


rV.   OOUBSB  OF   THE   SECOND  WALL. 

The  only  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  course  of  the 
second  wall,  is  brief  and  general.  It  has  been  already  quoted 
above,  as  follows :  ■  "The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from 
the  gate  called  Gennath  belonging  to  the  first  wall ;  and,  encir- 
cling only  the  tract  on  the  north,  it  extended  quite  to  Antonia/' 
The  gate  Gennath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  near  to  the  tower 
Hippicus. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  it  has  been  the  usual 
view  of  former  centuries,  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  or  nearly  so,  from  near  Hippicus  to  the  fortress  Antonia, 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area.  To  this  view  I  felt 
myself  compelled,  in  my  former  volumes,  to  object,  for  the  four 
foUowing  reasons,^  viz.  that  according  to  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus the  said  wall  had  a  circuitous  coursej  that,  otherwise,  thQ 
pool  of  Hezekiah,  which  lay  within  the  ancient  city,  must  have 
been  excluded ;  that  the  whole  space  included  in  the  lower  city 
would  by  a  strai^t  course  be  r^uced  to  a  small  triangle,  of 
about  600  yards  on  the  south  side  and  some  400  yards  on  the 
east  side ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  wall,  built  for  the  defence  of  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  212,  216L  of  the  moet  fieqneiited  entranoes  of  th« 

'  Should  any  one  hesitate  as  to  ihepro-  cit7. 
balMlity  of  a  pabHo  gate  beiiw  thus  near,        *  Joe.  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.    See  aboTe,  p.  212^ 

or  peifai^  leading  throng^  the  royal  pa-  where  the  original  Greek   U  quoted  in 

laoe,  it  ie  oolj  neoeasair  to  refer  to  the  fblL 

Bmjf  or  hnperial  reddenoe-  in  Vienna ;        *  See  YoL  L  p.  812.  (jL  4^2.] 

thvrai^  whidi  iscanied,  byarehwayBi  ona  , 

ToLlIL— 19 
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lower  city,  would  thus  have  passed  obliquely  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  com- 
manded on  the  west  by  every  other  part  of  the  same  hilL 

Another  circumstance,  however,  which  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  same  time,  has  served  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  remains  at  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  which  have  been  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  gate  upon  the  same  spot,  and  this  a  gate  of  the 
second  wallj  has  set  aside  the  former  hypothesis  of  a  direct 
course  to  Antonia;  and  this  latter  view  is  no  longer  urged. 
The  question  at  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  first, 
the  course  of  the  second  wall  from  its  beginning  to  the  Damas- 
cus  gate ;  and,  then,  its  course  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Antonia. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  thewall,  as  fisir  as  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  the  view  recently  brought  forward  is,  that 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  old  wall  on  Zion  south  of  the  west- 
em  bazar,  it  ran  along  that  bazar  northwards,  and  so  on  a  direct 
course  to  the  Damascus  gate.^  But  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
gate  Grennath,  this  new  hypothetical  course  of  the  second  wall  is 
liable  in  a  stiU  stronger  degree  to  all  the  objections  urged  i^ainst 
the  earlier  view.'  It  proposes  a  direct  line,  while  the  language 
of  Josephus  requires  a  circuitous  course.  It  leaves  the  pool  of 
Eezetdah  outside  of  the  lower  city.  It  reduces  the  whole  space, 
included  here  within  the  second  wall  to  a  narroV  strip  or  paral- 
lelogram of  less,  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width ; 
being  only  a  few  yards  broader  than  the  present  Haram  area. 
Such  a  space  would  b^far  too  confined  to  accoid  either  with 
probability  or  with  any  f»f  the  historical  representations  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem ;  and  would  also  present  a  form  most  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  any  city.  And,  still  further,  this  wall 
built  for  defence,  would  thus  be  carried  along  midway  upon  a 
declivity,  so  as  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the  west  by 
higher  ground  in  every  part. 

We  have  seen  too  above, '  th^t  the  monument  of  John  stood 
between  the  second  and  outer  wall,  so  near  to  each  as  to 
mark  the  point  of  attack  on  both ;  a  circumstance  incompatible 
with  a  course  of  the  second  wall  along  the  bazars. — To  all  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  true  position  of  the  gate  Gennath,  as  above 
determined,  is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothesis.* 

'  Holy  City  II.  pp.  54-58 ;   also  the  been  oonndered  and  shown  to  he  whfaonl 

Flan.    Schnlts  p.  59  tq.    Kraflt  p.  34  sq.  anj  weight ;  e.  g.  the  legendaiy  iron  gate, 

*  See  VoL  L  pi  812.  [L  462.]    See  alao  and  the  old  aroh  on  Zion,  see  nboye,  pp. 
cm  p.  215.  199,  200 ;  the  remains  of  a  pier  or  ooinar 

*  See  above,  p.  216.  of  the  palaoe  of  St  John,  p.  167;   tiie 
^  The  supposed  ancient  remaina,  which    oolnmns  of  the  PropyUaa,  pp.  168,  169 ; 

have  been  referred  to  tids  hypothetical  and  the  leg<»idai7  V<frta  JutSeiaria,  ppw 
ooniie  of  the  seoond  wall,  have  already    170, 171. 
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But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis.  We  have  some 
definite  data;  though  comparatively  few.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  second  wall,  beginning  from  the  gate  near  Hippi- 
cus,  ran  northwards  near  to  the  monument  of  John,  and  of 
course  on  the  west  of  the  pooL^ — ^Again,  in  an  angle  of  the 
present  waU  near  the  Latin  convent,  are  "the  remains  of  a  wall, 
built  of  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  ;  and  near  by  are  blocks 
80  large,  that  we  at  first  took  them  to  be  the  natural  rock ;  but 
which  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  been  bevelled, 
though  now  dislocated.  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  stones  in 
the  present  wall  between  the  northwest  comer  of  the  city  and 
the  Damascus  gate,  as  also  of  those  in  the  adjacent  buil^jngs, 
are  ancient  and  bevelled  ;  and  we  could  hardly  resist  the  impres- 
sion, that  this  had  been  nearly  the  course  of  some  ancient  walL'' ' 
Further  down  towards  the  Damascus  gate,  we  ourselves  ex- 
amined the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient 
wall,  connected  perhaps  with  the  wall  of  the  middle  ages.'  Still 
nearer  towards  the  gate,  and  for  about  three  hundred  feet  west 
of  it,  Dr  Wilson  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  for  some  extent  above 
its  foundation,  bears  in  the  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its 
atones  the  evidence  of  great  antiquity  ; "  and  he  refers  this  por- 
tion to  the  ancient  second  waU.* 

We  thus  find  the  second  wall  running  from  near  Hippi<;us 
northwards  to  the  monument  of  John ;  and  again,  we  find 
traces  of  an  ancient  wall  running  from  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  was  in  the  second  wall,  to  a  point  near  the  Latin  con- 
vent. There  can  be  littie  question  but  that  these  traces  are 
those  of  the  second,  wall.  To  fill  up  the  interval  between  the 
monument  of  John  and  the  Latin  convent  requires  but  a  com- 
paratively short  reach  of  wall;  and  there  is  little  room  for 
theory  or  imagination. — ^According  to  this  general  view,  the 
course  of  the  second  wall  followed  nearly  the  street  which 
leads  northwards  from  the  citadel  to  the  Latin  convent ;  de- 
flecting perhaps  a  littie  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  that 
street ;  while  firom  the  convent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  it  lay 
along  or  near  the  course  of  the  present  city  waU.' 

The  course  thus  proposed  for  the  second  wall  answers  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  that  it  "  encircled  only  the  tract  on 
the  north ; "  *  meaning  perhaps  the  tract  adjacent  to  Zion,  in 
distinction  from  the  much  wider  tract  encompassed  by  the  third 

'  See  aboTei  pp^  216,  21 7«  iieer<  who  hixnielf  has  been  in  Jenualem, 

*  So  Woloott  and  Tipping ;  see  Woloott    he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  wonM 
in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  29.  be  a  good  line  of  waU  in  a  militaiy  point 

'  See  above,  p.  188.  of  view;  though  not  so  good  as  that  of  ^o 

*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  421.  third  walL    A  line  along  the  street  of  the 

*  On  submitting  this  oonrse  of  the  seo-  baser  would  never  be  s^cted  for  defence. 
ond  wall  to  a  distlngniahed  militacy  engi-  *  See  above,  p.  217. 
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wall.  We  thus  have  also  the  required  circuitotis  coarse. — ^In 
this  way^  too,  the  language  of  Josephus  becomee  appropriate^ 
when  narrating  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Piua 
(Sidetes)  about  B.  C.  130,  long  before  the  building  of  Agrip- 
pa's  wall.  He  there  speaks  of  the  tract  on  the  .nor&em  part  of 
the  wall  as  a  plain;  and  here  Antiochus  erected  a  hundred 
towers  against  the  city.' 

II.  The  course  of  the  second  wall  from  the  Pamascus  gate 
to  Antonia,  has  attracted  much  lei»  attention.'  It  was  not 
brought  into  discussion  in  my  fermer  volumes  ;  nor  was  the 
problem  at  that  time  fully  solved  in  my  own  mind.  For  this 
reas^  the  subject  received  a  more  careful  examination  during 
the  present  visit.  Our  first  search  was  unsuccessfuL '  On  a  sub- 
sequent visit  alone  to  the  wall  along  Bezetha,  I  was  able  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  conclusion^  According  to  my  present 
view,  the  wall  probably  ran  from  the  Damascus  gate^  as  now,  to 
the  highest  point  of  Bezetha ;  and  thence  southerly  along  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  to  Antonia.  Buch  a  course  is  elucidated  by 
a  reference  to  the  ancient  wall  and  castle  of  Smyrna.  The  piers 
of  the  arch  JE^cce  HomOy  if  r^arded  as  ancient,  may  once  have 
had  some  connection  with  such  a  walL  For  the  fuller  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  section.^ 


V.  SOUTHEBN   POBTION   OF  THS   HABAK   ASEA« 

On  beholding  the  immense  stones  and  the  elaborate  masonry 
of  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  wall  around  the 
present  Haram  enclosure,  the  traveller  receives  at  once  the  con- 
viction, that  they  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  wall, 
and  that  he  has  before  him  the  massive  substructions  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Jewish 
wailing  place  and  the  southwest  comer ;  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  waU,  as  also  the  southeast  comer  on  its  two  side&. 
Such  has  bpen  the  impression  received  by  traveDers  fi)r  centuries ; 
and  such  it  will  probably  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  these  remains 
endure. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Haram  area,  that  a  question  has  ever  been  raised,  as  to  its  early 
date  and  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  ancient  temple  ;  and 
this  only  by  a  single  writer.*    Even  he  acknowledges  the  massive 

*  Jot.  Antt  18.  S,  a,  Kuirk  ^  rh  /9^for  City  asngiu  to  it  a  more  definite  ooarse, 
fUfOf  ToD  r#lxovf » 'e«<y  ^  0V¥4fiat»9¥  t^h  Moij  ednddent  with  that  {wopceed  in  the 
MU  MvtSor  f Zm,  w6fymn  hmirii^af  lira-    text 

r^  ktK  *  See  above,  p.  178. 

*  It  is  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms^  *  See  above,  pp.  190,  191 ;  oomp.  pp. 
Holj  Cit7  IL  p.  55.     Schnlta  p.  62.— In  a    171,  172. 

note  (JL  pi  429),  the  author  of  the  Holy        *  Ho]y  City  IL  p.  860  sq. 
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wall  at  the  wafling  place  as  pertaining  to  the  temple.^  Now  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  those  portions  above  mentioned, 
which  afford  the  most  striking  indications  of  high  antiquity,  lie 
farther  south  than  the  wailing  place  itself;  and  thus  afford 
conclusive  evidence,  that  if  the  latter  belonged  to  the  temple, 
just  so  much  and  even  more  did  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
present  area  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  ancient  temple  enclosure. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  our  strong  impression  on 
this  point,  derived  &om  a  careM  examination  ;  nor  do  I  fear  the 
result  of  a  like  examination  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds.* 

Were  there  need  of  mxdtiplying  proofs,  I  might  also  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  the  southern  &ce  of  the  temple 
precincts  ''had  also  gates  about  the  middle.'''  An  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  this  language  is,  that  there  existed  a 
double  gateway  in  the  middle  part  of  the  southern  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  gate  now  seen  in  the  eastern  wall.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grand  subterranean  entrance  still  existing  beneath 
the  mosk  el- Aksa,  first  explored  by  Catherwood,  and  since  visited 
and  described  by  Wolcott  and  Tipping,  is  a  double  gateway, 
having  two  arches  and  a  middle  row  of  columns  extending  up 
through  the  whole  passage.*  This  coincidence  with  the  notice 
of  Josephus  is  quite  too  strikiag,  to  be  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances  in  the  erections  of  Justinian  five  centuries  later. 

More  massive,  however,  and  more  imposing  than  all  the  rest, 
when  once  its  true  character  is  understood,  is  the  immense  frag-» 
ment  of  an  ancient  arch  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
enclosure,  near  the  southwest  comer.  The  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  fragment,  during  my 
former  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  the  discovery  of  its  historical 
importance  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Bbidoe,  which,  according 
to  Josephus,  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  are  fully  narrated 
in  a  former  volume ;  where  also  a  description  of  the  remains  is 
given.'  The  existence  of  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  bridge 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  Haram  area.  The  proof  indeed  is  so  overwhelm- 
iug,  that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  evaded ;  except  by 
denying  the  connection  of  this  arch  with  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  that  histoiian. 

'  Holy  Ciij,  II.  p.  898.  not  be  praoed  as  mesninff  the  exact  middle. 

'  See  above,  p.  178.    For  the  remaioa        *  Catherwood  aboye,  in  VoL  L  p.  804. 

ad  tiie  eonthwett  oomer,  see  p.  168 ;  for  {I  460.]  Wolcott  in  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1848. 

the  sontiieast  comer,  see  pi  174 ;  and  for  pp.  19,  20.    See  especially  Tipping's  fine 

the  sontibem  wall  in  general,  see  p.  175  sq.  plates  of  this  entrance,  with  the  accompa- 

'  Jos.  Antt  15.  IL  5,  rh  iifrtimv  rh  nying  notes,  in  Traill's  Josephus^  mokij 

wp6f  inttmiL^^aw  c7vff  lAw  aol  vtnh  ir^Aos  in  Vol  I 
mmrk  fUew,    The  phrase  itnrhk  ^w  need        *  YoL  L  p.  287  sq.  [I  424  sq.] 
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The  mention  which  Josephns  makes  of  the  hridge,  is  evetf^ 
where  incidental ;  but  occnrs  directly  in  five  different  passages ; 
besides  two  others  in  which  a  bridge  is  implied.  Of  tiiese  paa- 
sages,  fiye  are  found  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  Wars,  and  two 
in  the  later  Antiquities.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  bridge  is  in  ihe  account  of 
Fompey's  siege  of  the  city,  about  B.  C.  63  ;  which  is  nanated 
in  both  works.  In  the  Wars  it  issaid:  '^  The  vanquished  paity 
of  Aristobulus  withdrew  into  the  temple  ;  and,  having  cut  off 
the  bridge  joining  it  to  the  city,  they  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
the  last."'  The  same  is  thus  related  in  the  Antiquities :  ''These 
pre-occupied  the  temple ;  and  cut  off  the  bridge  extending  from 
it  to  the  cify ; ''  and  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  further  said : 
''  The  parts  [of  the  temple]  towards  the  city  were  also  abrupt ; 
the  bridge  being  broken  down  at  the  quarter  occupied  by  Pom- 
pey."*  Expressions  like ''  cutting  off''  and ''  breaking  down  "  or 
subverting,  can  of  course  apply  only  to  a  bridge  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  word. 

The  next  passage  is  connected  with  the  speech  of  ^Agrippa, 
dissuading  the  Jews,  who  were  excited  aeainst  Florus,  from 
entering  upon  a  war  with  the  Romans :  ''  Having  called  the 
multitude  together  into  the  Xystus,  and  having  placed  his  raster 
Bemice  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  palace  of  the  Macci^ 
bees, — ^for  this  was  above  the  Xystus  at  the  furtherpart  of  the 
upper  city,  and  a  bridge  joined  the  temple  to  the  Xystus, — ^he 
spoke  thus.''*  The  Xystus  was  apparently  an-  open  place, 
perhaps  with  a  colonnade,  extending  along  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  from  the  old  or  first  wall  to  the  bridge."  It  must  have 
included  a  considerable  area,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  place  of 
meeting  tor  a  popular  assembly.* 

The  third  occasion  on  which  the  bridge  is  mentioned,  is  after 
Titus  had  got  full  possession  of  the  temple  and  its  precincts. 
Desiring  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  Jews  on  Zion,  he  '^  placed 

^B.J.l.7.2.  ib.2.1&a  ib.e.6.2.  iw  w^fu^wr^  r^  diJUKp^p  Bi^^UtnP  M  ^t 

ib.  S.  8. 1.    Antt   14.  4.  2.     Also  indi-  *AiratAmpalmr  oUins,  airJi  y^  ^r  Mipw  rov 

rocUy  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.    Antt  16.  11.  5.  ^vcrov  vphs  rh  wipay  riji  4w  ir^Xcwf,  icai 

■  B.  J.  1.  7.  2,  irrr^iuvw  tk  rh  'Apuro-  y4^pa  ry  ^WTy  rh  h^¥  tfwi^cF,  l\c(c 

fi96^»u  pUpos  <lt  rh  hpip  iuf€x^h  km  r^w  roiiSt. 

ewhrrmfatuf  ki^  aipTW  rp  w6Ku  y4^vpaM  *  B.  J.  5.  4.  2. 

damMtarrtt  iirri^taf  c2f  M^arw  vape-  *  The  name  Xj/itui  was  Btrioily  applied 

mnvdiorro.  to  a  court  or  area  with  a  colonnade  in  a 

'  Ajutt  14.  4.  2,  ^biawT9t  9^  oSroi  rh  gTmnasium ;  or  to  a  terrace  in  a  garden. 

If^  Mn-oXoft^Srib'ovrc,  luSi  T^r  Tcivrnwuv  See  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  arts.  G^noMvm 

M^  o^otf  y4f9p€af  •It  Hr  vAir  tKo^. —  p.  680,  and  ffartut, — In  1  Mace  1, 14,  we 

Uiid.  iarwfp^^i  jcol  rit  wphf  rj^  v^XiPf  r^f  read  that  certain  men  built  a  ffymnativm 

ytfdpoi  hwnrpofifiirfis  if*  o9  inrf  TIo/a-  in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  customs  of 


tf^Ksf.  the  heathen.    Bat  this  can  hardly  have 

*  B.  J.  2. 16.  8,  wpotneaXtffdfupos  8^  clt    been  the  Xystus  of  Josephos. 
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himBelf  on  tlie  west  side  o{  the  outer  temide ;  for  in  this  part 
thmie,  were  gates  [leading]  over  to  the  XyetoSy  and  a  bridge 
joining  the  upper  city  to  the  temple ;  this  then  was  interposeii 
between  the  tyrants  and  GaBsar/'^ 

In  a  fourth  notice  the  historian  is  describing  the  position  of 
the  Boman  forces  during  the  siege.  Four  legions  had  charge  of 
the  works  on  the  northwestern  part  of  Zion,  overagainst  the 
royal  palace.  ^^  The  auxiliaries  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  [were] 
towards  the  Xystus,  and  thence  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
tower  of  Kmon,  which  he,  warring  against  John,  had  built  as  a 
guard-post  for  himself."  *  This  flower  was  at  the  western  end  of 
the  l»idge ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  raised  against  John,  who  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  held  the  temple.'  Titus  now  had  possession, 
not  only  of  the  temple,  but  also  of  Akra  and  Ophel,  which  he 
had  burned  the  next  day  after  his  parley.^  Of  course  the  tract 
lietween  the  two,  the  valley  between  the  t^nple  and  Zion,  was 
idso^in.his  power ;  and  here  he  stationed  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus,  extending  from  the  old  wall  to  the  bridge. 

Two  other  passages  refer  evidently  to  the  bridge  ;  although 
it  is  not  directly  named  in  them. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  Wars,  where  mention  is  made  of  '^  the 
tower  of  John,  which  he  built  in  the  war  against  Simon,  above 
the  gates  leading  out  over  the  Xystus."'  These  were  gates  of 
tiie  temple ;  as  appears  from  another  passage,  where  John, 
haviag  possession  of  the  temple,  is  said  to  h^ve  erected  four 
towers  for  its  defence ;  one  of  which  '^  overlooked  the  Xystus."  * 
This  tower  of  John  at  the  temple  gates  corresponded  to  the 
tower  of  Simon  (above  mentioned)  at  tiie  Xystus ;  and  between 
themi  was  the  bridge. 

The  remaining  notice,  and  the  latest  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  likewise  indirect.  It  occurs  where  Josephus 
is  desoribinff  the  four  gates  on  the  western  side  of  the  temple 
enclosure,  '^one  of  them  leading  to  the  royal  palace,  the  inter- 
vening valley  being  intercepted  for  a  thoroughfare."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  aU  the  passages  yet  Imown  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  bridge  in  question. 
They  would  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 

*  B.  J.  6.  6.  2,  toTttroi  Ktirh  rh  w/As  S^n'        *  B.  J.  6.  6.  8. 

iupot  rov  i(,tt^w  Iwpou*  raArjf  y^  Mp        *  B.  J.  S,  8. 2,  ^^i^  rov 'Iwdlivov  «^P7«V| 

^MTOvca  T^  Up^  r^r  Aym  ip6Kiy  aXrri  r^  CKv^acw^  ^hp  rhi  if/BByoi^at  ^tr^p  vhp 
rff  /i^«|r  tAp  rvpAmmv  laX  rov  Kalffopos,        iwrrhy  v^Aot. 

*  B.  J.  6.  a  1,  rh  U  avpiftaxuAp  vAij^ov        *  B.  J.  4. 9.  12,  rhr  ik  rovlvarov  nd^ 

«U  riiP  y^^vpvp  mU  r^p  lipmpos  w^pyop,        ^  Antt  15.  IL  6,  ^  fihf  tls  rk  jSooiAeM 

%p  ^HMfino'w  xpl^s  *Utd»nnpf  woKtfuip  4av«  rclrovo'a,  rns  ip  {liff^  ^dpwfyos  th  SioSor 

r«  ^poiptop,  iartiKmuUpiis, 

*  B.  J.  4.  9.  13. 
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the  strnctnie  referred  to ;  a  hridgej  which  could  be  cat  off  or 
cut  away,  broken  down  or  subverted,  leading  from  the  temple  to 
the  Xystufi^  not  at  or  along  the  old  wall  from  Zion  to  the  temple, 
bnt  further  south.'  And  so  strongly  does  the  massive  fragment 
of  an  arch  yet  remaining  suggest  of  itself  such  a  bridge  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  does  it  correspond  in  character  and  position  with  the 
notices  of  Josephus  ;  that  all  those  traveUers  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  judges  on  such  a  subject,  artists,  architecte, 
and  engineers,  and  who  have  as  yet  made  public  their  views, 
have  with  one  voice  united  in  identifying  this  arch  with  the 
bridge  of  Josephus. 

Thus  Mr  Bartlett,  who  perhaps  has  sketched  more  of  ori- 
ental structures  and  ruins  than  any  other  artist,  remarks: 
^^  Nothing  can  square  more  exactly  with  this  [nanative]  than  the 
position  of  the  arch  ;  which  is  precisely  in  that  place,  and  in  no 
other,  where  we  should  have  looked  for  it,  viz.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  area,  cA  the  nearest  point  to  the  steep  cliffs  of  Zion. 
Had  no  account  of  it  existed  in  Josephus,  we  should  still  have 
inferred  its  obvious  purport  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
What,  in  fact,  could  it  have  been,  if  not  a  viaduct  ?"  *  In  like 
manner  Mr  Catherwood,  a  practical  architect,  though  unac- 
quainted at  the  time  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  writes  to 
the  same  effect :  ^^  I  had  no  doubt,  from  the  moment  I  saw  it 
[the  arch],  that  it  had  fonned  part  of  a  viaduct  and  aque- 
duct ;  but  I  was  totaQy  ignorant  of  its  historical  importance."  ' 
Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony  of  De  Saulcy,  whose  judgment 
as  a  military  engineer  is  certainly  of  weight :  '^  I  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying,  that  though  the  dimensions  are  sufficieutly  im- 
posing, and  denote  architectural  knowledge  of  a  very  advanced 
kind,  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  them  to  call  into  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  bridge,  which  consisted  probably  of  two 
arches,  and  joined  at  this  spot  the  platform  of  tibe  Moriah  upon 
which  the  temple  stood,  to  the  hill  of  Zion."  * — These  citations 
express  the  judgment  of  intelligent  and  impartial  observers, 
men  of  practical  experience,  who  wrote  after  personal  inspection 
upon  the  spot ;  and  they  took  ample  time  for  reflection  before 
publishing  their  views  to  the  world.' 

'  See  the  preoedingpage.  *  De  Sanlcj,  NairstiTe,  H  pi  127.— 

*  Walks  etc  Ed.  2.  pp.  189,  140,  note.  To  the  same  eflfeot,  I  am  permitted  to  add 

Mr  Bartlett  adds :  **  It  seems  sarprismg,  the  oral  tesdmonj  of  Capt  CaUimi,  ProC 

that  any  dispate  shoold  arise  as  to  the  im-  of  Engineering  in  the  U.  S.  Militaxy  Ac*- 


port  of  this  fngment"— Mr  Tipping  has  demy  at  West  Point;  who  was  in 

given  a  conjeotnral  view  of  the  yiadnot ;  lem  in  1851. 

see  Traill's  Josephns,  Vol  n.  *  The  like  view  appears  to  have  been 

'  See  Mr  Catherwood*s  letter  m  Note  held  by  Schnltx;  p.  92,  and  Plan.    Sotoo 

XXVII,  end  of  YoL  I.    Biblio^L  Sacra,  WOson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  L  p.  468  s^ 

1844,  p.  797.— The  like  view  is  expressed  See  also  Bamner,  PalAstina  pc  898,  Thiid 

l|vMrFeignsson,a]soapraotbalarchiteot;  edition. 
Essay,  eta  p.  10  s^. 
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'  Others  have  taken  a  different  yiew.  Leaving  this  immense 
fragment  of  an  arch,  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  ancient 
remains  within  the  Holy  Cit j,  to  stand  here  alone,  unexplained 
and  unaccounted  for/  they  have  chosen  everywhere  to  refer  the 
language  of  Josephus  respecting  the  bridge,  to  the  mound  or 
causeway  further  north,  on  which  both  the  aqueduct  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  and  the  street  from  the  Y&&  gate  are  now  carried 
from  the  northern  base  of  Zion  across  the  low  ground  to  the 
Haram  area.* — To  such  a  view  the  following  considerations  seem 
to  present  insuperable  objections. 

First.  The  G-reek  word  for  bridge  (yi^pa)^  although  in 
Homeric  and  early  poetic  usage  it  is  sometimes  employed  in 
speaking  of  a  causeway,  signifies  nevertheless  in  the  Attic  and 
later  usage  of  prose  writers  always  and  only  a  bridge.  It  is 
elsewhere  so  used  by  Josephus  himself,  as  also  the  corresponding^ 
verbj  in  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Israel  over  the  Jordan.' 

Second.  In  order  to  prevent  the  approach  of  Pompey  to  the 
temple,  the  insurgents  "out  off "  the  bridge;  or  also  "over- 
turned'' or  subverted  it.*  This  language  is  applicable  only  to  a 
bridge,  and  not  to  a  causeway.  A  breach  in  the  latter  would 
only  compel  the  enemy  to  pass  around  it  along  the  bottom  of 
the  valley. 

Third.  At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  the  tyrant  John,  who 
held  the  temple,  built  a  tower  for  defence  against  Simon,  who  had 
possession  of  2iion.  In  like  manner,  at  the  west  end,  Simon 
erected  a  tower  against  John.'  Such  a  proceeding  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  causeway,  would  have  been  utterly  without 
motive  or  fruit.  The  towers  guarded  a  bridge  or  place  of  transit 
between  the  two,  which  was  accessible  only  at  each  end. 

Fourth.  The  present  causeway  is  the  continuation  of  the 
street  leadmg  down  from  the  Y&fa  gate  along  the  northern  base 
of  Zion ;  and  seems  to  have  no  direct  junction  with  the  north- 
east comer  of  Zion.*  At  any  rate,  whatever  connection  there 
may  be,  is  and  was  with  the  base  of  Zion  ;  never  with  the  brow. 
The  distance  of  this  point,  too,  from  the  Haram  gate  is  nearly 

*  I  spnk  here  adviiecUy ;  for  although  xf^gards  the  noh  aa  the  foundation  "on 

ttmre  have  been  two  suggestions  to  account  which  the  many  steps  led  down  into  the 

for  the  arch,  they  are  inoonsistent  with  TyropoBon ;  **  KnSX  p.  60. 

eaoh  other,  and  both  have  too  much  of  *  Holy  City  n.  p.  892  sq.    Krafft  pp. 

ha]»*hazard  to  deserve  the  name  of  expla-  IS,  18,  69,  61.    Tobler  Topogr.  t  ppi  477, 

nation.    One  writer  referring  to  the  vwilts  478. 

widuD  die  walls  of  the  Haram,  goes  on  to  '  Jo&  Antt  5.  1«  8.     See  the  Greek 

is^i  **  To  these  vaults,  whatever  was  their  Lexioons. 

ori^nal  design  or  present  use,  I  would  *  Gr.    ihroK^frcwrss,     firebar,    yt^^pag 

propose  to  add  another  arcade  at    the  iuwrrrpafi/ndtniis.    See  above,  p.  222,  n.  2. 

western  extremity,  in  order  to  bring  hi  3. 

lUsanOi;''  thatUtosaypa  huge  arcade  *  Joa.  B.  J.  6.  8.  2.  ib.  6.  8.  1.    Sea 

ODtnde  of  the  Haram  wall  and  above  above,  p.  228. 

gmad ;  Holy  City  U.  p.  890.    Another  *  See  above,  p.  187. 
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twice  as  great  as  tliat  between  the  fragment  of  the  arch  and  the 
opposite  cliff  of  Zion.  So  that,  at  tins  point,  where  the  aque- 
duct enters  upon  the  mound,  the  elevation  of  Zion  is  much 
greater  than  just  opposite  the  arch,  where  the  aqueduct  is  now 
carried  along  midway  of  the  cliflF.' 

Fifth.  The  old  wall  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zion  must 
have  crossed  the  TyropoBon  valley  to  the  temple,  either  on  the 
present  mound  or  on  the  south  of  it ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
mound  cannot  have  been  the  bridge  of  Josephus. 

It  has  been  held  by  several,  that  Ihe  first  wall  of  Josephus 
probably  did  thus  cross  the  valley  upon  the  mound.*  In  such 
case,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  that  a  part  of  the  mound  not  occu- 
pied by  the  wall^  and  of  course  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall, 
served  also  as  the  bridge  or  passage.  But,  granting  for  the 
moment,  that  the  wall  £d  thus  cross  upon  the  mound,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  strong  probability,  that  with  its  great 
thickness  and  its  massive  towers  it  must  have  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  present  causeway,  and  thus  have  left  no 
room  for  a  thoroughfare  along  its  base.  Nor,  further,  would  it 
be  according  to  analogy,  to  find  the  opposite  gates  in  the  temple 
wall  and  the  Xystus  directly  adjoining  upon  the  old  wall  from 
Zion.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the 
&ct,  that  John  and  Simon  erected  towers  of  offence  and  defence 
at  these  gates  ;  which  would  naturally  have  been  protected  by 
the  towers  of  the  old  walL* 

There  would  seem  to  be,  however,  a  greater  probability,  that 
the  wall  did  not  thus  cross  upon  the  mound.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  analogy  for  such  a  basis  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of 
the  circumference  of  the  city ;  where  in  like  manner  the  wall 
must  have  crossed  a  valley ;  as, /or  example,  near  Siloam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Tyropoeon.  Further,  the  causeway  does 
not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  the  wall ;  but  is  further  north. 
The  wall,  as  we  know,  ran  along  the  northern  brow  of  Zioa 
quite  to  the  Xystus  and  the  northeast  comer;  and  was  then 

'  The  attempt  has  heen  made  to  comiect  palace,*  ai  alao  *'  harps  and  psalteries  for 

this  causeway  with    what    the   English  singersi'' were  made  of  the  precious  ^'algnm 

Bible  translates  as  Solomon's  '*  ascent  hy  trees,"   which    Solomon   imported   nam 

which  he  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Ophir. — Besides,  these  passages  all  apeak 


Lord,"  (Heb.  nbis,  n^bj,)  1  K.  10,  5.  only  of  an  "ascent"  to  the  house  of  th6 

2  Chr.  9,  4  ;  and  also  'with  "the  cause-  ^^i  "^^^  *^  causeway  preeente  m^ 

wayof  thegoingup,"(Heb.  hbiJ  nkoo,)  "^  ^^^  ^»»^eni,  but  only  a  contmued 

plural  niipo  in  2  CJhr.  9,  11,  is  ten-  gands  of  SeB^le,  I.  p.  476.    ToUsr, 

dered  in  the  same  yersion  by  terraeet,  widi  Topogr.  1.  S8,  479. 
the  marginal  reading  "  or  sfatVs."  This  last        'Of  these  masdve  tow«iv  tiie  old  orfini 

Is  doubtless  right;  for  these  nikotD  "to  wall  had  sixty  in  its  whole  extent;  Jok 

the  house  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  king's  B.  J.  6.  4.  8. 
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carried  thidUgh  the  valley  to  the  council-hoiuey  and  was  com- 
pleted at  the  western  portico  of  the  temple.^  This  council- 
house  must  have  heen  situated  in  the  valley,  perh^s  not  &r 
from  the  present  Mekemeh  or  court-house  of  the  K&dy,  just 
south  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  But  the  moimd 
comes  from  the  foot  of  the  street  leading  along  the  north  base 
of  Zion,  and  is  the  prolongation  of  that  street.  The  wall  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  crossed  on  a  line  south  of  the  present 
causeway ;  and  probably  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  yaUey, 
with  a  gate  for  passage  up  and  down  the  latter.  Of  this  gate 
and  the  whole  low  tract,  as  we  have  seen,  Titus  had  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  parley  across  the  bridge  ;  he  set  fire  to  the  same 
the  next  day,  and  afterwards  posted  there  his  troops  against  the 
Xystus  and  the  tower  of  Simon.* 

The  wall  therefore  would  seem  to  have  crossed  the  valley, 
not  on  the  mound,  but  further  south.  The*  Xystus  began  at  the 
wall,  and  extended  south  along  the  brow  of  the  cMl  Titus 
posted  his  troops  "  towards  the  Xystus,  and /rom  thence  towards 
the  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Simon.'' ' 

All  the  preceding  considerations  go  to  show  very  clearly, 
that  the  bridge  described  by  Josephus  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  causeway. 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  notices,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  the  causeway  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of 
Josephus.  So  long  as  the  old  widl  remained  along  the  brow  of 
Zion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  street  ran,  as  now,  along  the  foot 
of  the  declivity  ;  nor  that  the  steps  which  of  old  led  down  from 
a  gate  of  the  temple  on  this  side,  and  again  up  the  ascent  west- 
wards, were  in  a  Ime  with  the  present  street  and  causeway  ;  but, 
rather,  further  north.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  city  became  united 
in  one,  a  street  would  very  naturally  come  to  be  built  along  the 
present  course  ;  and  then  too,  it  would  be  natural  to  extend  it 
across  the  low  ground  to  the  temple  area.  The  aqueduct,  like- 
wise, which,  if  ancient,  was  not  improbably  at  first  carried  along 
the  bridge,  would  now,  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  be 
likely  to  be  brought  round  by  the  causeway.  But  when  all  this 
may  have  taken  place, — ^whether  under  Adrian,  or  Constantino, 
or  Justinian,  or  'Omar,  or  even  later  under  the  Egyptian  Khalif 
who  caused  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt,' — can  probably  never 

'  J6a.B.  J.5.  4.  2,  Ml  Zunwot^Mrhif  "  Jos.  B.  J.  S.  8,  1,  lank  rhf  |ip0Wf, 

|kirr^  KayifuwWf  lirfira  rf  fiovkg  CW"  iM  oS  xai  r^v  y4fitpair  k«X  rhf  lifuamt 

^flr,  iwX  rV  h^iptw  Tov  Upov  ffrohtf  vlayw.    S«e  aboye,  p.  228. 

krnfnl(rro.    This  fiovKi  U  probably  the  *  See  above,  p.  209. 

Mmo  with  the  $avktvrhptop,  which  Tltue  *  An  Arabic  inscription  upon  the  aqQ»- 

o«aaed  to  be  burned ;  B.  J.  S.  6.  8.  dnot  in  the  rallej  of  Hinnom,  lefen  it  to 

'  B.  J.  8.  &  1,  8.    ib.  6.  8.  1.    See  the  Sultan  Mnhammed  Ibn  KaUwib,  one 

•bo^pw228.  oftheBaharitedyutf^inEgypt,  whow- 
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be  determined,  becauae  of  the  entire  siknee  of  all  earlier  ]u»* 
tory.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon 
the  probable  antiquity  of  the  immense  exterior  substractionfl^ 
which  we  have  been  considering,  as  well  as  of  those  intcirior 
massive  Tanlts,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr  Catherwood,  and 

Presented  to  *the  eye  in  the  fine  drawings  of  Mr  Tipping.*  I 
ave  elsewhere  remarked/  that  these  external  remains  are  prob?- 
ably  to  be  refened  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  days  o£ 
Herod  ;  inasmncb  as  the  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  thfi 
workmanship,  as  compared  with  other  remaining  monuments  of 
Herod,  seem  to  point  to  an  earlier  origm.  There  is,  therefore^ 
little  room  for  hesitation,  in  referring  them  back,  if  not  to  the 
time  of  Solomon  himself,  yet  perhaps  to  ike  day  a  of  hU  success 
sore  ;  who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls 
'^  immovable  for  all  time  ;"  in  which  works  ^^long  ages  were 
consumed/'  *  The  language  of  the  historian  stroi^y  implies, 
that  the  substructions  of  the  temple,  of  which  he  was  thus 
speaking  ;  those  existing  in  his  day  and  which  he  himself  beheld 
with  so  much  admiration ;  were  the  same  that  had  been  built  up 
during  those  long  ages  after  Solomon.  The  feeble  band  of  exiles, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon,  could  hardly  hav<e 
accomplished  works  like  these ;  and  the  glory  of  the  temple 
which  they  erected,  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
seen  the  fbrmer  house/  And  as  to  Herod,  there  is  no  intimation 
in  the  various  accounts  of  Josephus,  that  this  monarch  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  vast  substructions  of  the  outer  enclosure, 
laid  durinff  the  '^  long  ages''  after  Solomon*  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  expressing  his  own  admiration  of  those 
immense  ancient  works,  implies  uxe  contraiy.' 

Still,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  fiu^,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  cannot  be  traced  back  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  days 
of  the  successors  of  Solomon ;  a  position,  wh^ch,  though  often 
asserted,  has  not  yet  (I  believe)  be^  proved,  except  as  to  Qreek 
and  Roman,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture  ;  then  it  might 
certainly  be  conceded,  that  Herod  may  at  least  have  rebuilt  these 

oended  the  throne  A.  D.  1294;  Degidgne«  '  See  Vol.  L  pi  289.  [ i.  427.] 

Hiat  I.  p.  922,  aeim.  I^Berbelot,  p.  616,  «  Joi.  Antt.  15.  11.  8»  AkiHW^w  t^ 

foL    Sehults  p.  92.    Holj  City  XL  p.  498.  warrljcp^    B,  J.B.  5. 1, 9hh  fuutpA  fAp 

'  For    a  tank  and  vaulti   under  the  i^tuhiX^idiiitrtuf  aUiifts  mbrtltg. 

eaiuewajr,  and  their  bearing  upon  iti  a&-  *  Hag.  2,  8. 

tiqnitj,  see  below,  wider  **  Waters  of  J»-  *  Josephus  does  indeed  speak  in 


malein,  tKe  Aawedvet^  plsee   of  Herod  as  <^  removing  the  old 

'  Catiderwood  in  Vol.  L  p.  802  sq.  [  1 447    fonndattons  and  layins  down  new ;"  bat 

sq.]  also  in  BarOetfs  Walks,  etc.  pi  156    here  it  is  expresdj  said,  that  these  were 


sq.    Ti|ming  in  the  Plates  and  Notes  to  the  fotmdations  of  the  va6s  or  fane  itself  | 

TraiU*8  Josephiu,  mostly  in  Vol  L    See  Antt  15.  11.  8,  AyfAAF  9k  robs  A^»x^e»r 

also  Woloott  in  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  1848,  ^^^^mX^ous,  KarafiaXSfiwos    Mpovtt    ^ 

p.  17  sq.  tArmf  thw  ptAif  47«<^ 
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Tanltf  and  sabstractiooB  «p<m  more  ancient  foundationa.  In 
this  way,  if  necessaiy,  most  of  the  present  appearances  might 
doubtless  be  8atii^BM>toril7  accounted  for.  Tet  the  bridge,  at 
least,  between  the  temple  and  Zion,  is  first  mentioned  during  the 
siege  hj  Pompey,  twenty  years  or  more  before  Herod  was  made 

ki% 

The  disooyeries  at  Kineveh  have  also  thrown  new*  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arch.  That  oily  was  destroyed  B.  C.  606  ; 
less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  Home  was  founded  ;  and 
only  about  three  years  after  the  decease  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
Yet  the  arch  is  found  in  yaiious  parts  of  the  ruins.  There 
exist  a  Taulted  chamber  and  several  vaulted  passages  ;  and 
'' arched  gateways  are  continually  represented  in  the  bas-re- 
liefs." ^  It  is  also  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  was 
vaulted.*  It  fellows,  that  the  arch  was  well  known  in  the  east 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Jewish  exile ;  and  at  least  seven  or 
eight  oentories  before  the  time  of  Herod.  And  although,  among 
the  mins  of  Nineveh,  it  is  less  frequent  and  less  massive  and 
elab(»ate  than  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  this  may  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently aocounted  for,  by  the  absence  of  like  appropriate  ma- 
terials, and  by  the  very  different  character  of  the  Assyrian 
architecture  in  general 

In  respect  to  the  huge  heveUed  stones,  which  are  seen  in  the 
most  antique  portions  of  these  temple  substructions,  as  also  in 
the  massive  ancient  chambers  adjacent  to  the  Damascus  gate,  I 
have  elsewhere  ventured  to  ascribe  to  them  a  Jewish  origin,  and 
to  r^[ard  them  i^  exhibiting  a  peculiar  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tectnie.*  The  same  feature  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
walk  of  the  great  Haram  at  Hebron.*  Bevelled  stones  of  the 
like  character  have  since  been  brought  to  light  in  the  vast 
ancient  ruins  of  Ba'albek  and  other  temples  of  Lebanon  ; '  in 
the  earlioBt  substructions  and  walls  of  tne  grq^t  fortresses  of 
esh-Shdklf,  Hfinln,  and  B&ni&s ;  •  in  the  old  wall  of  Tyre  ;  "^  and 
in  the  antique  remains  at  Jebeil  and  on  the  island  Buw&d,  the 

^  Wvd't  KIiMTttli,  XL  pp.  41,  2^  and        *  For   eah^Sliftkf!;  wo    above,  p.    68, 

r  Hfislii  and  BAnUks,  aee  below,  under 
ly  20th  and  27tfa.     See  also  W.  M. 
Thomran  in  Biblioth.  Sae.  1S4S,  pp.  198» 
ad,tiiat»¥av]t~tw«hro  jarda  blc^  na-    202,207. 

r  Hm  key^stone  had  been  dlaoorered  al        *  Not  lona  before  my  yisit  to  Palee- 
NfaMfah  «  finr  mondis  belbra  bj  11  V.    tine,  ezeavatiomi  had  been  going  on  along 


"  liaymM't  Mmereli,  u.  pp.  41,  2tHI  and  *  F< 

note.    Diworeriea  at  Nineveh  and  Baby-  For  H 

Ion,  pn.   168^   ISi.    So  too  De  Saal<^8  May 

Nananve  etc*  IL  pi  181;  when  It  ia  re-  Tliom 

]«tad,tiiat»¥an]ttw«hro  Tarda  hlidk  na-  202,2 


Flaea.  tiie  eastern  fide  o  the  peninsnla  of  Tyre. 

*  Diod.  Sio.  Hkt  8.  9.  I  was  hifonned  by  the  Rev  W.  M.  Thorn- 

*  SeeVd.I.p.2S7.  [1424.1  eon,  #ho  had  visited  the  works,  that  the 
«  Seeyc>I.ILp.76.[&484.]  andent  waU  of  the  dty  in  that  part  had 

*  WarBiftdbtk^  see  below,  nnder  June  tfaos  been  brought  to  light;   and  that  it 
9th.    For  the  temple  at  Jlijdel,  seebelowi  was  boilt  with  bevelled  itonei^  like  the 

Jane  8th.  wall  at  Jwnaaleiik 

YoL.  m.— 20 
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ancient  Amdus.^  All  these  circmnfitances  go  to  show,  that  this 
was  a  feature  of  architecture  common  in  those  ages  throughout 
Palestine  and  Phenicia  ;  but  which,  so  fiar  as  appears,  has  never 
been  found  in  any  country  west  of  Palestine,  nor  elsewhere  in 
any  connection  with  the  early  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.' .  It  may  have  been  Phenician  in  its  origin,  and  in* 
troduced  among  the  Jews  by  Hiram  or  other  architects  from 
Tyre  ;  but  that  it  was  a  pecidiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
country,  there  would  seem  to  be  Uttle  reason  to  doubt.  It 
therefore  may  have  its  appropriate  place,  in  estimating  the  age 
and  character  of  ancient  remains. 


YI.   THE  FOBTBBS8  AKTOKIA. 

In  respect  to  Antonia,  the  problem  is,  to  find  for  it  a  place 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area,  where  the 
tolerably  fuU  description  of  Josephus  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  physical  and  archaeological  features  of  the  ground. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  fortress  on  this  quarter  of  the  ancient 
temple  enclosure,  is  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  where  ^'  the 
Birdh  pertaining  to  the  house"  or  temple  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned.' In  this  word  we  have  apparently  the  origin  of  the 
later  Greek  name  Baria  (Bdpis)^  applied  to  the  fortress  erected 
(or  rather  rebuilt)  before  the  time  of  Herod  on  the  .north  of  the 
temple  enclosure.  It  is  thus  described  by  Josephus :  *  '^  On 
the  northern  side,  a  quadrangular  acropolis  had  been  built 
up  ;  well  fortified,  and  distinguished  for  its  strength.  This  the 
kmgs  and  high  priests  of  the  Asmonean  race,  who  preceded 
Herod,  had  erected  and  named  it  Baris;  in  order  that  there  the 
priestly  robes  might  be  laid  up,  which  the  high  priest  wore  only 
when  he  offered  sacrifice.''  By  which  of  the  Maccabees  this  for- 
tress had  been^uilt  up,  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  only  the 
incidental  notice,  that  Judas  "  built  waUs  around  the  city,  and 

'  For  JebeO,  see  Woloott  in  Biblioth.  whole  temple.  The  primeiy  idea  is  pro- 
Sac  lS4d,  p.  85.  For  RawAd,  see  W.  M.  bablj  a  fortified  temple,  or  <<  temple  for- 
Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  £51.  tress."    See  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  voc. 

•  The  rustic  arohitectore  nqder  the  later  *  Jos.  Antt  16.  U.  4,  Karktkrhpfi^pw^ 
Roman  emperors,  is  different  It  is  in  wKwpd^^  ixp69oku  iyyA»t9t  cv^d^t  ir^- 
•ome  nsspecU  an  exaggeration  of  the  be-  rtixi^To,  9»d^9po9  ix^p^t.  ra^r^  al 
veiled  style  ;  and  may  possibly  have  been  wtA  'Hp^9ou  rei  'AaafAwalm^  y4po»s  fia^i- 
borrowed  from  the  east— It  would  be  a  Xc7f  koI  iipx*^P*»  ilxot^Mf^w,  toA  Bdpip 
matter  of  some  mterest  to  ascertain,  whe-  <«c«X«rar,  <&f  iKtT  rifp  i^parut^w  axn^U  &«»- 
ther  any  traces  of  the  bevelled  style  exist  ^r^^^  ^o\^p,  1|r  »r«r  94p  i^^ir,  rrfre 
among  the  remains  of  Carthage,  the  fUiw  6  ipx^fotbs  iit^4mTm,-^Tb»  tmnitb 
daughter  of  Tyre.  aipa  is  foond  also  Antt  13.  11.  2.  ib.  14. 

•  Neh.  2,  8  n^ab  -itfij  nym,  in  Id.  2.  ib.  18.  4.  a.  B.  J.  1.  d.  8.  ib.  L 
the  address  of  David,  1  Chr.  29,  1.  19,  5.  4.  ib.  1.  18.  2. 

oompb  22^  5,  Uw  word  rn'^a  wSm  to  the 
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lofty  towers^  against  the  incTirsions  of  the  enemy  ;"^  and  also 
that  Simon  ^^strengthened  still  more  the  hill  of  the  temple,  that 
was  near  by  the  Akra.'**  His  son  Hyrcanus  likewise  added  still 
further  to  its  construction/  This  Baris  then,  this  strong  fortress, 
existed  upon  the  north  of  the  temple,  when  Pompey  afterwards 
besieged  the  latter  ; '  and  when  too  Herod  broke  into  the  lower 
city  and  outer  temple,  and  took  the  rest  by  storm.* 

When  Herod  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  he  re- 
built also  the  fortress  Baris  ;  and  called  it  henceforth  Antonia, 
after  one  of  his  friends.*  It  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure  ; '  was  quadrangular,  with  towers  at  the  four 
comers  ; '  and  was  built  up  at  great  expense  and  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  a  royal  palace.'  Antonia  was  the  fortress  of  the 
temple  ;  as  the  temple  was  that  of  the  city.^* 

A  more  specific  description  of  Antonia  places  it,  or  rather  its 
main  citadel  (o/rpoTroX^)/'  upon  a  rock  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  temple  enclosure,  fifty  cubits  high.**  The  interior  of  the 
fortress  had  all  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  a  palace ;  being 
divided  up  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  and  courts  surrounded 
with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  also  broad  open  places  for  encamp- 
ments ; ''  so  that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itseli^ 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
Where  the  fortress  joined  upon  the  northern  and  western  i)orti* 
cos  of  the  temple,  it  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  to  both. 
We  have  seen  above,'*  that  Antonia  was  separated  from  Bezetha 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  artificial  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable from  that  hill ;  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  added 
gr^tly  to  the  elevation  of  the  towers. 

The  Antonia  on  the  rock  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tem« 
pie  area,  was  apparently  a  main  acropolis  or  citadel,  within  a 
larger  walled  fortress  bearing  the  same  general  name.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  called  an  acropolis  {aicpinroTu^)^  situated  at  this  very 

g>int.^'     At  this  point,  too,  it  is  once  mentioned  as  a  tower .^^ 
n  the  other  hand,  Antonia  as  a  whole  is  never  called  a  tower ; 
but  is  spoken  of  only  as  afortressj^^  presenting,  as  is  once  said,  a 

»  Joi.  Antt  12.  7.  7.  •  B..J.  1.  21. 1. 

"  1  Maoe.  18,  52  mX  wpoettx^ptMn  rh        ^  Ibid.  6.  5.  8. 

if»os  rov  Upw  rh  wofA  r^r'Airpar.  *'  Antt  15.  11.  4. 

*  Antt  18.  4.  8,  wKnirUw  rf  Icpf  Bd(M^        "  B.  J.  5.  5.  8. 
KtmurKwatrdfupof,  '*  lb.  iral  <rrpaTOir49mp  adX&f  wXarttas, 

*  Jot.  Antt.  14.  4.  1-8.  Comp.  B.  J.  1.  If  an^  one  prefers  here  to  render  orpwr^ 
7.  2-4.  w49mp  by  hctts,  armies,  or  eren  by  trocps, 

*  Antt  14. 15. 14.  !b.  14. 16.  1.   B.  J.  I  do  not  object    The  word  is  a  general 
t,  IS.  2.  onei 

*  B.  J.  1.  2L  1.  ib.  1.  5.  4.  Antt  15.        "  B.  J.  6.  4.  2.    See  above,  p.  21L 
11.  4,  fin.  »  Antt  16.  11.  5.    B.  J.  5.  6.  8. 

^  B.  J.  1.  5. 4,  ^^tw  ft  lip  r^  fiopti^  ^  B.  J.  5. 5.  8,  Tph  t^5  rod  w^fyov  Se/A^ 

KXStuert  rov  Upov  wpoffMtfitwoy.  ffwmt. 

*  Ibid.  5. 5. 8,  wpTOffiS^f  8^  o^ov  rh  voir  "  Gr.  ^poiptow  B.  J.  1. 5.  4.  &  L  8L 
ffXqfcOy  mmrk  'j/mwimf  riwupffof  kripou  8m/-  1«    Antt  18.  4.  Si 

Xi|*TV  wwpytUa 
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.'^tower-like''  appearance.^  The  mck  on  which  the  acropolis 
stood  is  described  as  fifty  cuhits  high ;  a  statement  which  ean  only 
be  regarded  as  a  loose  estimate  of  the  historian  after  years  of 
absence ;  and  which,  judging  fiom  the  h%h  groond  now  on  the 
north,  must  be  taken  with  considerable  aUowance.'  This  rock 
could  not  have  had  a  veiy  great  lateral  extent ;  for  it  was  coy* 
ered  over  from  the  base  to  the  top  with  hewn  stones,  both  fi>r 
ornament  and  to  render  the  ascent  more  difficult  to  assailants.' 
Upon  this  rock  thus  encased  was  situated  the  acropolis,  which 
would  in  this  way  itself  be  "tower-like  ;*'  but  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  other  towers  at  the  four  cottiers,  still  fifty  and 
seventy  cubits  high  ;  nor  to  comprise  within  itself  "broad  open 
places  for  encampments.'' 

The  same  distinction  between  the  acropolis  and  the  fortress 
in  general,  is  implied  by  several  other  circumstances  narrated 
by  the  Jewish  historian.  When  Titus,  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault  u^n  Antonia,  had  by  the  power  of  his  engines  made  a 
breach  m  the  wcdl,  the  ardour  of  his  troops  was  dampened  by 
the  sight  of  another  wall  which  the  Jews  had  built  up  within.* 
And  when  the  Bomans  had  surprised  the  acrOpolis  by  night, 
and  Titus  himself  had  been  among  the  first  to  ascend  into  it, 
piany  of  the  Jews,  in  fleeing  away  to  the  teiliple,  fell  into  a 
mine  that  had  been  dug  by  the  tyrant  John.  The  Bomans  also 
rushed  forward,  and  strove  to  enter  the  temple  area  with  the 
Jews ;  but  were  repulsed  after  many  hoius  of  hard  .fighting. 
This  combat  Titus  looked  down  upon  from  the  acropolis.^  Still 
further,  when  the  Boman  army,  after  seven  days  of  labour,  had 
by  order  of  Titus  razed  the  veiy  foundations  of  the  acropolis, 
and  BO  formed  a  broad  approach  against  the  temple,  Titus  is  still 
represented  as  taking  his  station  in  Antonia,  in  order  to  overlook 
the  assault  and  direct  the  ftirther  efforts  of  his  troops." 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  seems  evident,  that  the  acro- 
polis, standing  at  the  northwest  comer  and  encased  with  a  fi^dng 
of  hewn  stone  on  every  side,  probably  of  sloping  work,  was 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  temple  area  by  a  eonsuierable 
interval.  This  interval  was  a  part  of  the  outer  fortress,  enclosed 
by  the  wall  which  on  the  south  divided  Antonia  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  so  that  the  acropolis  rose  "  tower-like "  within  this  outer 
fortress  in  its  northwestern  part,  and  was  enclosed  by  it.  Nor 
is  such  an  arrai^ment  of  a  fortress  without  analogy,  even  at 
the  present  day.    The  great  castle  el-Husn,  at  the  north  end  of 

«  Gr.  viipy«ci84sB.  J.  6.  6.  8.  *  B.  J.  5.  5.  a 

*  Joflephw  was  natimlly  tempted  to  ez-       *  B.  J.  S.  1.  8,  4. 
tggerate  in  all  that  related  to  his  own        *  lb.  6.  1.  7,  8. 
cmmtiTmen ;  and  also  in  revpect  to  the       *  B.  J.  6.  2. 1,  5,  7.    Alflo  B.  J.  6.  !• 

ftrangth  of  fortification^  which  Roman  i,  & 
Taiour  had 'overocnnei 
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Lebanon,  stands  npon  a  high  ridge,  commanding  a  view  both  of 
the  lake  of  Hums  and  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  of  great  extent,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  In  the  mid* 
die  of  it,  another  interior  citadel,  more  than  a  hundred  paces  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  with 
water,  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  This  acro- 
polis is  built  up  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stones,  as  if  encas- 
ing a  mound  or  rock  withm  ;  not  merely,  as  is  now  seen  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  towers, 
but  carried  up  between  the  towers  and  nearly  to  the  same  height.' 
This  castle,  with  its  interior  citadel,  all  bearing  the  name  el- 
Husn,  seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the  plan  of  the 
fortress  Antonia  with  its  acropolis. 

Along  with  the  preceding  description  of  Antonia,  it  is  likewise 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  area  of  Solomon's  temple  was  origi- 
nally a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side  or  four  sta£a 
in  circuit ;  which  circuit  was  enlarged  by  Herod  to  9ta?  stadia, 
including  Antonia  ;  thus  enclosing  double  the  former  area,  or 
two  square  stadia  instead  of  one.*  From  this  account  it  would 
strictly  follow,  that  the  area  of  Antonia  also  was  a  square 
measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side.  But\ts  Josephus  was  writing 
at  Bome,  without  actual  measurements  and  after  an  absence  of 
many  years  from  Jerusalem,  the  statement  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a  general  estimate  expressed  in  a  popular  form.  It  may  also 
be  remembered,  that,  according  to  the  measurements  already 
given,'  the  present  Haram  area  is  1529  feet  in  length  from  south 
to  north,  by  about  925  feet  in  breadth ;  thus  leaving  on  the 
north  an  extension  of  about  six  hundred  feet  more  than  a  square. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  temple  enclo- 
sure formed  an  exact  mathematical  square  ;  for  in  an  area  of 
such  extent,  even  if  the  length  were  much  greater  than  the 
breadth,  it  would  still  in  popular  language  be  called  a  square. 

From  all  the  various  considerations  thus  far  presented,  it  is 
at  least  not  a  hasty  conclusion  to  infer,  as  was  done  conjecturally 
in  a  former  volume,^  that  the  fortress  Antonia  occupied  perhaps 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present  Haram  area.  That  is  to 
say,  it  occupied  the  tract  on  the  north  of  the  proper  temple 
square,  whatever  it  might  be,  extending  fiom  south  to  north 

*  See  below,  under  Jnxie  liih,  Burck-  Xan$aanfi4inis Koir^s^ArrmflaM,  Jh,  1. 21. 1, 
hudtfs  Tray,  in  Srr.  p.  15S. — ^A  like  in-  jco)  riiP  vtpl  aitrhy  [rhw  imhr]  hftr^ix^carro 
terior  eitadel  wiuiin  an  oater  fortran,  is  xAow^r^so^s^nXMiriaM, — ^TheTalmnd 
Men  in  the  great  cattle  es-Sabeibeh  near  in  like  manner  ipeaks  of  the  temple  enolo- 
BAni^a ;  aee  under  May  27th.  anre  aa  a  agnare,  meaaoring  five  hundred 

*  Joa.  Antt.l5.1L8,r0vroM4'"r^«^ar  onbita  on   each  aide;    Ughtfoot   Deacr. 
viff^foXtfy.  rHriipw  crttB(mw  rhw  ichkKw  TempU,  a  2.  0pp.  ed.  LenaL  I.  p.  554. 
fx«ri  licdcrniy  ymrias  ffrdBtop  fi^KOf  Ava-  '  See  above,  pp.  175,  17S. 
XaiifiaMtrns.  B.  J.  5.5. 2,  btk*MKUkxn  *  See  YoL  I.  p.  292  aq.  [L  482  aq.] 
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flome  five  bimchaQd  or  six  lumdred  feet^  and  from  west  to  east 
about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  And^  further,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  inner  oitadel  or  acropolis  was  in  the  norths 
western  part,  upon  a  projection  of  rock  ezt^iding  firom  Bezetha 
into  the  said  area,  and  separated  from  the  said  hill  by  a  deep 
trench.  Very  possibly  also,  while  such  a  projecting  rock  formed 
the  foundation  of  ilie  acropolis,  there  may  yet  have  been  built 
up  thereon  a  mound  of  earth,  enclosed  and  supported  by  the 
facing  of  doping  work  of  hewn  stone  ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
in  the  present  fortress  el^Husn.  Indeed,  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction would  account  fi)r  the  apparent  &oility,  with  which  the 
troops  of  Titus  were  able,  in  seven  days,  to  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  acropolis,  and  form  a  broad  approach  against 
the  templfe.* 

The  site  thus  proposed  £br  Antonia  in  its  Aill  extent,  accords 
well  with  the  description  and  various  notices  of  Josephus ;  and 
enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  all  his  specifications  in  a 
natural  manner  and  without  any  violence..  It  affords  ample 
space  for  all  the  ^'  apartments  of  eveiy  kind,  and  courts  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad  open  places  for 
encampments.^^*  It  leaves  room  for  the  square  form  of  the 
temple  area  proper,  as  specified  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  ;  * 
and  although  we  do  not  now  find  the  whole  area,  inclusive  of 
Antonia,  tabe  full  six  stadia  in  circuit,  yet  the  actual  difference 
is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  a  merely  popular  estimate. 

The  same  view  in  respect  to  Antonia  enables  us  to  account 
for  the  very  remarkable  excavation  on  the  north  of  the  present 
area,  still  more  than  Btfc&nJty-fivt  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  width  ;  which  tallies  so  strikingly  with  the 
fosse  mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  north  of  the  temple  and 
Antonia,  or  rather  of  Baria,  and  described  by  him  as  of  *^  infinite 
depth."  '  This  is  probably,  even  now,  the  deepest  excavation 
of  the  kind  knowu.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  very  depth  imlitates 
against  the  idea  of  its  having  been  intended  for  defence,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  reservoir  for  water ; 
then  the  reply  is,  that  on  this  latter  supposition  the  great  depth 
is  still  more  anomalous  and  inexplicable.  As  a  military  fosse 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  its  depth  was 
"infinite  ;"  and  that,  too,  during  the  siege  by  Pompey,  many 
years  before  Herod  had  given  to  the  fortress  the  form  and  name 
of  Antonia.'  Herod  very  probably  enlarged  the  former  fosse 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  fortress,  and  perhaps  deepened  it 

'  Jos.  B.  J.  S.  2.  1,  7,  iifUoaa  hrra  *  See  tfie  preoediBg  page. 

mrturpwf^aiUrnrcibs  riis  *Arnnniu  &fftt\-  *  6r.  Ztit  $4:^s  tarti^Wf  B.  J.  1.  -7%  Sl- 

Iwff  /i4xpt   roB   UpoO  vAorcior   b«dor  Antt  14. 4.  2. 

^imwteam.  *  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  SeeaboTekP.281. 
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Btill  more.  At  a  later  period,  apparently,  it  was  converted  into 
a  vast  reservoir  for  water ;  for  which  it  has  evidently  been  nsed 
at  some  former  time.*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  the  "deep  trench'**  between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  was 
carried  through  the  rock  of  Bezetha  at  the  same  depth  or  of  the 
same  width,  as  is  now  found  in  the  great  reservoir.  Indeed,  it 
may  not  be  improbable,  that  the  inner  citadel  of  Antonia  stood 
mainly  upon  the  rock  and  site  now  covered  by  the  Serai  or 
barracks  ;  and  that  the  trench,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Bezetha,  was  cut  through  the  rock,  deep  indeed,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily wide,  not  fer  south  of  the  line  of  the  present  street 
in  that  part.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  lofty  acropoHs,  &ced  to 
tiie  top  with  sloping  work  of  hewn  stone,  stood  out  further  north 
than  the  main  body  of  the  lower  fortress,  and  so  as  possibly  to 
be  on  the  west  of  the  present  deep  excavation. 

The  lik6  extent  of  Antonia  seems  further  to  be  indicated  by 
flie  features  of  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Hareun  area.  At 
I3ie  northern  end,  as  we  have  seen,'  we  find  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  wall  of  a  comer  tower  or  bastion,  measuring  about 
eighty-three  fe^t ;  and  then  again  the  projection  of  which  the 
Gh>lden  gate  forms  part,  exten<£ng  fifty-five  feet,  and  which  ap- 
parently was  once  the  base  of  another  tower.  From  the  southern 
side  of  this  last  projection  to  the  southeast  comer  is  a  distance  of 
1018  feet ;  and  to  the  northeast  comer  is  about  516  feet.  A  line 
drawn  fix)m  this  point  of  division  westward  across  the  Haram  area, 
Would  fall  about  150  feet  north  of  the  great  mosk.*  We  thus 
should  have  the  present  area  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
southern  portion  measuring  1018  feet  by  925  feet,  would  then 
represent  the  square  of  the  ancient  temple.'  The  northern 
tract,  having  the  same  breadth,  and  measuring  about  516  feet 
from  south  to  north,  would  in  this  way  be  left  for  the  extent  of 
Antonia.  To  this  last  may  then  be  added  the  site  of  the  present 
Serai,  if  occupied  of  old  by  the  inner  acropolis  ;  thus  increasing 
the  area  of  the  whole  fortress  to  the  extent  of  some  150  feet 
towards  the  north  on  the  northwestern  part.  These  estimates, 
of  course,  require  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  taken  in  a 
popular  sense  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  to  it  any 
other.  The  Golden  gate,  according  to  this  view,  was  near  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  fortress ;  and  led  out  from  Antonia 
into  the  country  at  this  sheltered  spot,-  where  no  enemy  could 

'  See.  above,  p.  172.    Also  VoL  L  pp.    projeGtion  next  fnriher  Mmth,  would  take 

'SIdS  flq.  330  gq.     [i.  434,  489  sq.]  from  the  southern  part  about  110  feet,  and 

*  6r.  SfnryfM  ^a^,  B.  J.  5.  4.  2.  add  it  to  the  northern  traot;  thus  makmg 
'  See  above,  pp.  178,  175.  the  former  to  be  about  908  feet  by  926 

*  See  the  measoremente  referred  to  in  the    feet,  or  nearly  an  exact  iquaTe.    Bat  nioh 
pieoedxng  note.  a  line  would  leave  too  little  space  on  tha 

*  A  line  drawn  aoroM  the  area  from  the    north  of  the  mode 
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cniccesfifally  assail  it.  The  elaborate  arohitectoie  of  this  gate  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Herod  ;^  and  the  rougher  coursea 
of  the  comer  bastion  in  the  northeast  may  well  belong  to  Ihe 
same  epoch,  although  they  are  more  massive  than  any  other  of 
the  remaming  wor^  of  Herod. 

The  same  general  position  of  Antonia  fiimishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  some  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
temple. 

One  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  Josephus,  in  describing  the 
rgates  of  the  temple  leading  to  the  city  and  suburb,  speaks  only 
'  of  the  four  upon  the  west  €md  one  in  the  southern  side ;  thus 
affording  strong  ground  for  the  inference,  that  there  w^«  none 
upon  the  nortL  If  now  Antonia  with  its  lofty  citadel  and  deep 
fosse  lay  along  upon  the  whole  of  this  northern  side,  we  have  at 
once  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  silence. 

Another  circumstance,  which  may  thus  be  readily  explained^ 
is  the  Babbinic  statement,  that  the  holy  house  itself  stood  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  outer  court  or  temple  area.  According 
to  the  Talmud :  "  The  greatest  space  was  on  the  south ;  the 
next  on  the  east ;  the  next  on  the  north  ;  and  the  least  on  the 
wesf  *  That  is  to  say,  the  building  was  in  the  northwestern 
part ;  but  its  length  being  from  west  to  east,  the  space  left  next 
the  western  wall  or  portico  was  less  than  that  on  the  north. 
The  like  position  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
Josephus,  that  Titus  cast  up  one  of  his  mounds  and  brought 
forward  his  engines  ^^  overagainst  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
inner  temple  ;  '^ '  it  being  obvious  that  the  Bomans  made  their 
assaults  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  area,  whether  from  the  oity 
or  from  Antonia,  at  or  near  the  northwest  comer.  If,  therefore, 
the  rock  es-SQkrah,  now  beneath  the  mosk  of  Omar,  which  the 
Jews  in  the  fourth  century  were  accustomed  to  wail  over  as 
marking  the  site  of  their  former  temple,  does  thus  mark  some 
point  in  the  tme  site,  (which  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  ques- 
tion),* then  the  position  thus  indicated  by  this  rock  accords  well 
with  that  above  described  by  the  Babbins ;  provided  the  temple 
area  was  in  popular  language  a  square,  and  the  tract  further 
north  was  occupied  by  Antonia. 

In  the  same  way  we  pereeive  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  the 
historian's  application  of  the  celebrated  oracle,  that  '^the  city 
and  temple  would  be  captured,  when  the  temple  should  become 
four-square.''  *  He  asserts  that  "  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the 
destmction  of  Antonia,  made  the  temple  four-square ; "  and  thus 
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tiie  Oracle  recdved  its  fblfflment.  PrevioiiBlj,  then/ the  temple 
{Upov)  was  noi  a  square  ;-  because  it.  comprised  Antonia  as  a 
part  of  itself  It  was  an  oUong,  and  perhaps  irregular ;  espe^ 
cially  if  we  r^rd  the  citadel  as  making  a  projection  towards 
the  north.  This  oblong,  by  the  destruction  of  Antonia,  was 
reduced  to  the  square  of  the  temple  area  proper. 

Such  «e,  in  general,  the  grounds  on  which,  in  my  former 
work,  I  ventured  to  bring  forward,  hypothetically,  and  with 
some  hesitation,  the  \dew  which  assigns  so  great  an  extent  to  the 
fortress  Antonia.  Bepeated  subsequent  examination  has  only 
served  to  render  those  grounds  more  definite  and  clear ;  and  thus 
far  to  give  confirmation  to  the  hypothesis.  # 

According  to  the  earlier  view,  the  citadel  or  acropolis  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  temple  area,  constituted  of  itself  the  whole 
fortress  Antonia.  This  view  is  still  preferred  by  several  writers. 
But  they  thus  overlook  the  extent  assigned  by  Josej^us  to 
Antonia  ;  its  eity-^like  character ;  and  the  ''apartments  of  every 
kind,  and  courts  surrounded  with  porticos,  and  baths,  and  broad 
open  places  for  encampments."  And  ^rther,  they  are  com* 
pelled,  either  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  the 
square  form  of  the  proper  temple  area ;  ^  a  course  which  I  do  not 
foel  at  liberty  to  follow ;  or  else  to  deny  the  antiquity  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Haram  area.^  The  strong 
reasons  against  this  latter  oomrse  have  been  already  enumerated.* 

The  chief  reason  assigned  against  the  view  proposed  by  me, 
is  the  alleged  foct,  that ''  the  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  was  not  covered  by  the  fortress  in  question.''  ^  In  support 
of  tms  allegation,  reference  is  made  to  the  various  sieges  d  tiie 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  city,  as  narrated  by  Josephus. 
Of  such  si^es  no  less  than  five  are  described,  and  another  is 
spok^  of  as  planned.  Three  of  them  took  place  while  the 
fortress  still  bore  the  name  of  Bans,  viz^  those  by  Aretas,  Pom- 
wy,  and  HlBrod.  The  other  three,  those  by  Ekrus  (intended), 
tjestius,  and  Titus,  occurred  long  after  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fortress  by  Herod  as  Antonia. 

About  the  year  63  B.  C.  or  shortly  before  Pompey's  arrival, 
Aretas,  kii^  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  as  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus  against 
Aristobulus,  ''  made  an  assault  upon  the  temple  and  beleaguered 
Aristobulus  ;  the  people  supporting  Hyrcanus  and  assisting  him 
in  the  siege,  while  onfy  the  priests  continued  with  Aristobulus.'' ' 
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THe  siege  was  afterwaids  raised  by  the  Boman  general  Bcaama. 
As  there  is  in  this  account  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  ))oint  of 
assault  upon  the  temple,  the  passage  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  now  before  us.' 

The  siege  by  Pompey  took  place  in  the  year  62  B.  C.  That 
general,  advancing  from  Jericho  upon  the  Holy  City,  found  it 
strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  the  north  ;  ^'  for  a  broad  and 
deep  valley  encompasses  the  city,  comprehending  within  it  the 
temple,  which  was  strongly  fortified  round  about  with  a  wall  of 
Btcme  ;"  ^^  so  that  the  city  being  taken,  this  would  be  a  second 

?lace  of  reftige  from  the  enemy."  *  The  inhabitants  were  divided. 
*he  partisans  of  H|rrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  and 
delivered  over  to  him  the  city  and  the  royal  palace.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  retired  mto  the  temple ; 
and  having  cut  off  the  bridge  leading  to  the  city,  prepared  to 
hold  out  t^  the  last  Piso  was  now  sent  in  with  a  body  of 
troops  ;  he  stationed  guards  in  the  city  and  the  royal  palace,  and 
fortified  the  houses  towards  the  temple  and  the  parts  without 
around  the  temple.  "  Pompey  then  took  a  position  within,  <m 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple^  where  it  was  assailable. 
There  too  stood  lofty  towers,  and  a  trench  had  been  dug  ;  and 
it  was  encompassed  by  a  deep  vaUey ;  for  the  part  towiuds  the 
city  was  also  abrupt,  the  bridge  being  broken  down." '  The 
Bomans  cut  down  idl  the  trees  round  about ;  and  '^  filled  up  in 
the  northern  quarter  both  the  trench  and  the  whole  valley."  ^ 
But  this  was  done  with  difficulty,  the  trench  being  of  immense 
depth.*  The  engines  were  at  length  brought  up  ;  and,  the 
largest  of  the  towers  having  been  thrown  down^  the  temple  was 
carried  by  storm.* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  valley  (^poyO  mentioned  in  this 
account,  can  only  be  the  valley  on  &e  west  of  the  temple  ;  just 
as  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  artificial  trench  was  that  on  the 
north.  The  circumstance  so  distinctly  stated,  that  Pompey 
filled  up  both  the  valley  and  the  trench  shows  definitely  that  he 
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made  his  approaches  on  the  northwest  corriery  both  from  the  west 
and  ftom  the  north.  And  this  was  natural ;  for  there^  on  the 
north,  is  the  higher  gronnd  of  Bezetha,  overloohing  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  But  in  that  northwest  comer  stood  the 
fortress  or  rather  acropolis  of  Bans ;  so  that  it  was  this  citadel, 
the  fortress  of  the  temple,  that  Pompej  chose  as  his  main  point 
of  attack ;  jiist  as  Titus,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later,  made  his  chief  assaults  upon  Antonia  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. The  fortress  Baris  was  necessarily  within  the  trench  ;  and 
being  the  acropolis  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  robes  of  the 
high  priest  were  laid  up,  it  was  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of 
ihe  temple  and  its  precincts,  without  being  specified  by  name. 
The  towers  belonged  doubtless  to  Baris  ;  for  none  are  ever  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  wall  of  the  temple  proper.  The 
trench  was  that  on  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  separating  it  from 
Bezetha. 

Herod's  siege  of  Jerusalem  took  place  in  the  year  37  B.  C. 
or  twenty-five  years  later  than  that  by  Pompey.  The  city  was 
then  held  by  Antigonus.  Herod  being  joined  by  the  Bioman 
general  Sosius  ^^  pitched  his  camp  near  to  the  northern  wall ;"  ^ 
or,  as  the  other  account  says,  "approaching  the  city  where 
it  was  most  assailable,  he  pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple, 
having  determined  to  make  an  assault,  as  Pompey  had  formerly 
done.''  For  this  end  he  '^  sat  down  along  the  north  wall  of  the 
city."*  The  si^  would  seem,  at  first,  not  to  have  been  pressed 
with  much  vigour.  Herod  himself  was  absent  at  Samaria  for  a 
time  ;  nor  did  all  the  troops  arrive  before  his  return.  The  city 
is  said,  in  one  place,  to  have  held  out  five  months.'  In  another 
place  we  are  told,  that  the  first  (or  outer)  wall  was  taken  after 
forty  days  ;  and  the  second  (or  temple)  wall  after  fifteen  days 
more.^  This  last  account  refers,  apparently,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  more  vigorous  assault  or  storming  of  the  walL 
Herod  thus  broke  through  the  outer  wall  (the  second  of  Jose- 
phus)  into  the  lower  city  ;  and  then  through  another  (interior) 
wall  into  the  temple ;  that  is  tajsay,  he  assuled  the  temple  from 
the  lower  city.  After  he  had  thus  got  possession  of  it,  Antigo- 
nus, who  still  held  out  in  Baris,  descended  from  the  acrc^lis 
and  yielded  himself  to  Bosius.' 

Such  were  the  three  sieges  of  the  temple,  while  its  fortress  was 
yet  known  as  Baris.  The  others  were  much  later.  In  the  in- 
terval, both  the  temple  and  the  fortress  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Herod ;  and  Agrippa  had  erected  the  third  wall  of  the  city. 
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It  was  about  A.  D.  65,  or  not  Irag  before  tbe  siege  bj 
Cestius,  that  Florus,  the  last  procurator  of  Judea,  duiiug  a 
tumult  iu  the  city,  seut  troops  to  get  possession  of  Antonia  and 
the  temple.  In  this  he  was  foiled ;  and  then  the  insuigenta^ 
^^  fearing  that  Florus  would  again  come  and  seize  upon  the  tem- 
ple through  Antonia,  went  up  and  cut  off  the  continuous  porticos 
of  the  temple  towards  Antonia.""  ^  This  led  Florus  to  abandon 
his  purpose. — The  passage  obviously  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  here  at  issue. 

The  insurrectionaiy  spirit  of  the  Jews  brot^t  Cestius,  then 
proconsul  of  Syria,  with  an  army,  to  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  66. 
He  entered  the  city  without  opposition;'  and  after  various 
delays,  made  an  attack  with  chosen  troops  ^'  upon  the  temple'' 
in  its  northern  quarter.  But  the  Jews  fitting  from  the  portico 
"  kept  them  off,  and  several  times  drove  them  back  as  they  ap* 
proached  the  wall."'*  The  Bomans  now  formed  with  their 
shields  a  ie^tudo  ;  '^  and  the  soldiers,  being  now  unharassed, 
undermined  the  wall,  and  made  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple/'*  Here  the  circumstance,  that  the  troops  could 
approach  and  undermine  the  wall,  and  set  fire  to  a  gate  of  the 
temple,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  attack  waa  made  fiom 
the  lower  city  at  the  northern  part  of  the  western  wall  of  the 
temple.  Just  there,  too,  some  years  later,  the  troops  of  Titus,  it 
is  related,  attacking  the  temple  firom  the  west,^'  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  northern  gate.'' '  All  the  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  approach  from  the  north ; 
where  the  wall  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  very  deep  and 
broad  trencL 

In  the  description  of  the  final  sie^  and  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  by  Titus,  in  A.  D.  70,  there  are  only  two  cir- 
cumstances, which  need  here  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Jews  during  the  siege  were  divide4  into  two  factions  ;  one  of 
which,  under  Simon,  had  possession  of  the  upper  and  lower  city ; 
while  the  other,  imder  John,  held  '^  the  temple  and  the  tract 
around  it  to  no  small  extent."'  Titus,  after  taking  the  outer  or 
third  waU  of  the  city,  pitched  his  camp  within  it,  and  pressed 
the  attack  on  the  second  walL  The  Jews,  still  in  two  factions, 
bravely  repelled  the  Bomans  from  this  wall ;  ^^  those  with  John 
fighting  &bm  Antionia  and  the  northern  portico  of  the  temple, 
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*  and  also  before  the  montunent  of  king  Alexander/' '  Now  as 
the  Bomans  were  not  yet  in  the  lower  city,  but  still  outside  of 
the  aecond  wall,  it  is  obvious  that  a  defence  made  from  the 
north  portico  of  the  temple  could  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
only  as  approaching  from  the  north  or  northeast  quarter ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  tiie  east  of  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  and  of  that 

S>rtion  of  the  second  wall,  which  ran  down  to  join  the  fortress, 
oes  this  necessarily  imply,  that  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  was  carried  along  close  upon  the  trench  ?  * 

In  respect  to  the  (U£Blculty  supposed  to  be  here  inyolved, 
several  explanations  may  be  given.  One  is,  as  I  have  formerly 
suggested,'  that  the  Jews  of  John's  party,  aiter  being  driven  in 
from  the  third  wall,  may  have  now  made  the  fortress  Antonia 
and  this  northern  portico  their  Tiead-qtuirterSy  from  which  to 
conduct  their  fru*ther  defence.  A  second,  proposed  by  Schultz,^ 
regards  here  ^^  the  northern  portico''  as  signifying  "  the  portico 
which  ran  northwards  ;'^that  is,  the  eastern  portico,  from  which 
the  defence  would  naturally  be  conducted  against  the  Boman 
troops  on  the  mount  of  Olives.  Now  as  the  enemy  would  not 
unlikely  make  attempts  upon  the  gate  leading  out  irom  Antonia 
in  this  quarter,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Jews  to  fight  against 
them,  at  this  point,  both  from  the  eastern  and  northern  porticos. 
A  third  explanation,  which  I  would  here  suggest,  depends  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  northern  portico. 

Herod  buflt  up  all  around  the  holy  house  immense  porticos, 
more  costly  than  the  former  ones  ;*  though  it  appears  elsewhere, 
that  the  eastern  portico  was  not  rebuilt,  but  was  still  looked 
upon  as  the  work  of  Solomon.*  These  porticos  formed  each  a 
double  colonnade  ;  the  columns  of  which  were  five  and  twenty 
cubits  higL'  That  on  the  south  had  three  colonnades  ;  of 
which  the  two  outer  ones  were  each  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  the  middle  one  double  that  height.  The  northern  portico 
of  the  temple,  then,  with  its  roof,  we  may  assiune  to  have  had  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet.  As  we  have  seen  above,'  it 
was  probably  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  great  fosse  about 
516  feet ;  and  from  the  northern  side  about  646  feet  or  some  215 
yards.  The  wall  on  this  part  of  Antonia,  within  the  fosse,  would 
not  necessarily  or  probably  be  higher  than  at  present,  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Hence  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  Jews,  stationed  on  the  much  loftier  roof  of  the 

>B.  J.5.7.8^olM^«f^r^'lM(fvi|ir&W        *  Antt  15.  11.  8,  TtpukdfAfioi^t  9h  koI 

T«r9f  *A9Tmi4a9  mi  T^f  vp^^upttriw  rroib  eroeuf  fityiartus  rhr  pi^p  ftroana^ . . .  jcol 

To8  Upw  Ml  wfik  rih  'Ak^fiMpcv  rov  fia-  vir  9awdif€a  t&p  vplp  ^wfp0tiXX6fitpos, 
^t\4ms  futgifuimif  iULxifM^'Ot'  '  Antt.  HO.  9.  7. 

.     '  HdyCity^IIpp.  850p86a  .     '  B.  J.  6.  5.  2. 

*  BibUoth.  Sacns  1846,  p.  62S  sq.  "See  above,  p.  285. 

*  Schtiltx,  p.  69. 
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northern  portico,  to  throw  missiles  from  their  bows  and  engineB 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lower  Antonia  and  the  fosse,  so 
as  effectually  to  assail  enemies  approaching  from  that  qnarter. 
According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  stones  were  sometimes  thrown 
by  the  bcdiatcB  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile,  or  double 
the  distance  above  specified.^ — ^A  due  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  seems  to  show,  that  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

The  other  circumstance  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  referred  to 
above,  occurred  after  the  Bomans  had  broken  through  the  second 
wall,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  city.  Titus  now  relaxed 
his  efforts  for  a  little  while  ;  and  meantime  paraded  his  troops  in 
battle-array^  with  much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  order  to  terrify 
the  Jews.  "The  whole  old  wall  [on  Zion]  and  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  temple  were  full  of  spectators  ;  and  one  might 
see  houses  full  of  those  looking  on  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  the  city 
appear,  which  was  not  covered  by  the  multitude.'' •  Here  it  is 
not  the  northern  portico,  but  the  northern  quarter  of  the  temple  ; 
and  as  both  the  old  wall  on  Zion  and  the  houses  of  the  city  are 
likewise  mentioned,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  temple  and  the  acropolis  of  Antonia,  as  affording  a 
view  of  the  parade.  Here  too,  Antonia,  as  the  temple  fortress, 
is  apparently  comprised  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
temple. 

The  above  review  of  the  sieges  enumerated  has  shown,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ol^ection  thence  raised  against 
the  proposed  extent  of  Antonia  is  without  validity.  The  whole 
discussion  respecting  the  fortress  may  perhaps  seem  long  and 
out  of  place.  Tet  the  subject  has  a  deep  historical  interest ;  for 
Antonia  was  the  ^^  castle"  into  which  Paul  was  carried,  after 
having  been  dragged  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  from  the  stairs 
the  great  Apostle  addressed  the  tumultuous  throng  below.' 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  way,  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
temple  assumed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  present  Haram  area, 
is  unknown.  Titus  left  the  whole  a  mass  of  scorched  and 
smoking  ruins.  Half  a  centiuy  later  Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  ; 
and  apparently  gave  to  its  walls  their  present  course  and  circuit 
At  the  same  time,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Jewish  temple  ;  and  decorated  the  area  with  statues 

*  See  the  acoonnt  bj  Joeephiis  of  the  rir^  ^fX'u&w  r^Txot  $mu»  mil  rev  Imov  rk 
aiego  of  Jotapata ;  where,  in  one  instance,  06p9iop  tOdyM^  rdU  r^  oMof  fi^terkw  ip  «pe- 
the  head  of  a  man  ib  said  to  have  been  jrvrrtfyrwr  6rtpi3#ur,  ismi  r^s  fr^ktmt  aMv 
taken  off  by  a  ftone,  and  CArried  a  dia-  h  ptii  itffMUvwro  irX^i  tiffoJrtro. 
tanoe  of  three  stadia;  B.  J.  8.  7.  28.  *  Acts  21,  81-40.  In  the  N.  T.  tba 
Comp.  Prooop.  Bell.  Qoth.  1.  21,  28.  fortren  ia  called  ^  «ycfij8sA4,  Aoti  21, 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antt  ait  TarwmUum.  Si,  87. 

*  B.  J.  6. 9. 1,  «arevX40-3i|  yiip  h/^opArrw 
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of  himself,  one  of  them  equestrian  ;  which  last  was  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jerome,  late  in  the  fourth  centuiy.  Since  that  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  important  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  extent  or  limits  of  tiie  area ;  and  its  present 
form,  therefore,  may  he  referred  back  in  all  probability  to  the 
times  of  Adrian.  The  rocky  surfi^^e  in  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  area  still  testifies  that  this  portion  has  been  artificially 
levelled.  Here  stood  the  acropolis.*  In  the  process  of  razing 
the  foundations  of  Antonia,  the  trench  between  it  and  the  higher 
part  of  Bezetha  would  naturally  be  filled  up  ;  while  the  eastern 
portion  stiU  remains  and  is  without  a  parallel,  whether  regarded 
86  a  military  defence  or  as  a  reservoir.' 


YII.   WATERS  OF  JEBU8ALEX. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  supply  of  water  was  of  old  fur- 
nished to  the  Holy  City  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former 
volume.'  It  remains  here  only  to  notice  such  information  as  has 
since  come  to  light,  and  some  views  which  hav^  been  put 
forward. 

GiHON. — In  a  former  volume  I  have  adduced  all  the  evidence 
extant  relating  to  this  fountain.^  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that 
Gihon  was  on  the  west  of  the  city,  in  the  basin  or  head  of  the 
valley  of  EUnnom ;  since  it  is  narrated  of  king  Hezekiah,  that 
he  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  [outflow  of  the  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  west  to  the  city  of  David/' ' 
It  was  thus  stopped,  perhaps,  like  the  fountain  near  Solomon's 
pools ;  and  the  waters. thus  brought  down  by  subterranean  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the  city  in  case  of  siege.  The 
pool  of  Hezekiah  so  called,  was  probably  thus  fed ;  and  also,  as 
some  suppose,  the  deep  fountain  or  well  near  the  Haram.  We 
learn  too  from  Josephus,  that  an  aqueduct  conveyed  water  to 
the  tower  of  Hippicus ;  and  one  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  The  water  here  must  have 
come  from  Gihon. 

The  general  correctness  of  the  preceding  view  has  since  been 
singularly  attested  by  the  discovery  of  an  "  immense  conduit'' 
beneath  the  sui&ce  of  the  ground  on  Zion,  brought  to  light  in 
dicing  for  the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  church.  This  edi- 
fice occupies  apparentiy  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  royal 

«  See  above,  p.  281  aq.  ■  See  in  fiiD,  Vol  L  pp.  82a-849.  [I 

*  Some   remarka   npon   the    snppoeed  479-616.1 
identity  of  the  fortress  Baris  with  the        *  Vol.  t  p.  846  sq.  [i  512  aq.] 
Akra  of  Antiochns  Epiphanea,  which  save        *  2  Chr.  82,  80. 
name  to  the  lower  city,  see  in  Bibliotfaeca        *  B.  J.  5.  7.  8.  ib.  2.  17.  9. 
Sacra,  Not.  1846,  pp.  629-684. 
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palace  ;  it  being  not  far  from  the  northern  hirow  of  Zion,  nor 
also  from  Hippicus,  towards  the  east.  On  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
workmen  at  the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet  came  upon  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  of  fine  masonry  and  in  perfect  repair. 
Under  this  they  found  "an  immense  conduit  partly  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case  it  w:a8  solidly 
built  in  even  courses,  and  cemented  on  the  &ce  with  a  hard 
coating  of  cement,  about  one  inch  thick,  and  was  covered  over 
with  large  stones.  The  direction  of  this  aqueduct  was  east  and 
west.''  Mr  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  church,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account,  traced  it  eastward  mr  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  In  respect  to  the  chamber  and  aqueduct,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  there  is  no  doubt  on  my  own  mind,  that  they  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
pure  water.''  This  indeed  is  shown  by  the  cement ;  as  also  by 
there  being  several  apertures  at  intervals,  apparently  for  drawing 
up  water.  ^ 

Here  then  is  the  aqueduct,  in  aU  probability,  which  we  know 
existed  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace  on  Zion.*  Not  un- 
likely it  was'  the  continuation  of  that,  by  which  water  was  con- 
veyed to  the  tower  Hippicus.'  It  conld  thus  be  brought  into 
Zion  fix)m  the  upper  basin  ;  but  not  from  any  other  quarter. 
Indeed,  the  small  rude  channel,  which  still  comes  from  the  upper 
pool,  enters  the  city  apparently  at  a  higher  level.* 

But  notwithstanding  aU  this  testimony  in  respect  to  Gihon  as 
being  situated  on  th^  west  of  the  city  ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
actual  existence  of  water  in  that  quarter,  and  the  &ct  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  conducted  into  the  city  ;  some  niters 
have  chosen  to  transfer  the  position  of  Gihon  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  Damascus  gate  and  towards  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  so  called.'  Against  this  view  there  is  not  only  the  direct 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  water  was  brought  down  from 
Gihon  to  the  city  on  the  west  ;•  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  Damascus  gate  shows,  that  no  sources  of  living 
water  ever  existed  there.  Nor  were  there  large  reservoirs  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  the  supply  was  only  from  a  few  welk  and  many 
private  cisterns.  As  to  the  other  argument,  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  "a  large  cistern  fed  with  living  water"  at  tte  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  ^  ^'  an  abundant  well  of  water  "  in  the  church  of 

>  See  "The  Anglican  Cathearal Church  as  a  fewer;  TL  pp.  81,  44,  489.    He  also 

on  Mount  Zion,  by  J.  W.  JtAatB^^  ppw  9.  argaei^  wHhont  evidence,  tliat  it  mns  to 

10.    BardettTs  Walks,  Ed.  2,  pp.  82-84.  the  sewer  under  the  bazar. 

•  B.  J.  2.  17.  9,  S  Tf  iipx^^pAt  'Aiwdas  •  Holy  City,  H.  p.  474  aq.    Kraflft,  pp. 

irtpl  rh¥  T^f  fiturtXuais  ahK^s  ^dpivwdm-  95,  121  so.  182  aq.  140.— Sohults  rightly 

Xaifbdtfw  hJffx^rm,  regards  Qlhon  as  on  the  west ;  p.  79. 

'  tU^uJw  tiw  Hdy  (%  tifcct.        •  HeU  1^1  •>^^.  H^^a  2  Ohr.  83, 
to  ipeak  of  this  aqnednot  on  Zion  always    ^* 
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the  Flagellation,  both  of  them,  haying  the  taste  of  the  water  of 
Snoam ;  we  have  already  seen  that  both  are  merely  ordinary  cis- 
terns of  rain  water,  which  had  become  impnre.^ 

A  comparatively  modem  tradition  has  given  to  the  ridge 
or  swell  of  land,  on  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  western 
basin,  the  name  of  Mount  Gihon  ;  but  this,  as  I  have  formerly 
said,  seems  not  to  go  back  Airther  than  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
being  first  mentioned  by  Brocardus  about  A.  D.  1283.'  It  has 
recently  been  suggested,  that  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  as  found  in  the  English  version,  mentions  Gihon  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  imply  that  this  hill  was  intended.'  But  a 
slight  change  in  the  rendering  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  note 
below,  removes  the  difficulty ;  and  leaves  the  name  Gihon  in  its 
usual  application.* 

Well  keab  the  Habam. — ^I  have  formerly  given  an  account 
of  this  well ;  and  of  our  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  permission 
to  descend  into  it  and  explore  the  fountain.'  The  attempt  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr  Wolcott  with  better  success.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  82^  feet ;  and  its  distance  from  the  adja- 
cent entrance  of  the  Haram,  according  to  Mr  Wolcott,  is  124 
feet. 

By  a  private  arrangement  with  two  of  the  Arabs  employed 
about  the  well,  Mr  Wolcott  descended  into  it  on  the  evening  of 
Januaxy  6th,  1842.'  Several  feet  above  the  water  are  four 
arched  recesses  in  the  rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high,  and  four  wide.  A  little  lower,  six  feet 
above  the  water,  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  an  arched  chamber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  about  fifteen  feet  loi^,  ten  feet  broad, 
and  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  overlaid  with 
stucco  ;  but  the  chamber  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Directly  opposite  to  this  doorway 
was  the  passage  or  channel  for  the  water ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  openings  firom  the  welL  Their  direction  Mr  Wolcott 
was  unable  to  ascertain,  because  of  an  accident  to  his  compass. 

The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  well  and  in  the  passage  was 

*  See  fhlly  ftbove,  pp.  196-1 98.  the  Hebrew  may  just  as  correctly  bo  trans- 
'^See  Vol  L  p.  266.  (jl  891.1  Brocardn*    lated  thiu,  aa  is  done  indeed  by  Luther : 

e.  9.    Pococke  Desor.  of  the  East  TL  i.  "  Now  a^r  this  he  bnOt  the  outer  wall  of 

pp.  10,  16,  28.    SaodyiT  Tray,  ppt  168,  the  city  of  DaTid,  on  the  west,  towards 

160.  eta  'Gihon  in  the  valley,  etc."    Manaaeeh  pro- 

'  See  Museum  of  Classical  Antlqmties,  bably  rebuilt  the  whole  wall  arornid  the 

Vol  II  1864,  pp.  849,  42a  sonth  of  Zion  as  far  as  to  the  fish  gate  on 

*  2  Chr.  88,  14,  "Now  after  this  he  the  east  nde  of  the  city;  see  RficOger  m 
[ICananeh]  bnilt  a  wall  withoat  the  dty  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  1460.  b;  and  Lex.  art. 
of  David,  on  the  west  side  of  Gihon,  in  ^xj  no.  1.  b. 

tiie  Talley,  e^  to  the  entering  In  at  the        ."g^  y^^  ^  pp.  848-546.  [608^12.] 
fi^'^Ln^tSJw.^^.lZ^^  Ln^        •  See  the  fuDVeport  of.  Mr'  Wolcott  ia 
r::!;i^lSr«^^^  the  BibHothecaS^1848,  pp.  24.2a 

Vol.  m.— 21» 
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about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  latter  was  more 
than  ten  feet  high  ;  and  just  within  this  was  an  open  space  or 
chamber  twenty  feet  high,  and  perhaps  as  long  and  broad«  It 
had  once  been  walled,  and  covered  with  an  arch  of  hewn  stone. 
Beyond  this,  the  passage  was  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  stones  laid  transversely.  These  were 
without  order  ;  and  were  evidently  from  the  ruins  of  some  other 
structure.  There  were  ordinary  hewn  stones  ;  then  shafts  of 
polished  marble,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  them  square 
and  fluted  ;  and  then  again  a  hunger  granite  column. 

The  passage  terminated  at  a  wdl  or  basm ;  beyond  which 
was  seen  the  wall  of  rock.  But  the  space  above  the  water, 
which  nowhere  had  been  more  than  a  few  inches,  was  here  not 
enough  to  reach  and  explore  the  opposite  side.  One  would 
naturally  infer,  that  this  was  the  fountun  head  ;  but  there  was 
no  appearance  in  the  water  to  indicate  it.  The  distance  back 
to  the  well  was  found  by  careful  measurement  with  a  rule  to  be 
eighty  feet.  • 

fiuch  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Wolcott's  report.  He  was  alone, 
and  was  subjected  to  many  untoward  circumstances,  which  give 
to  his  undertaking  an  air  of  romantic  adventure.  It  was  like- 
wise the  rainy  season  ;  when  of  course  there  was  more  water  in 
the  passage  than  at  other  times. 

Four  years  later,  March  16th,  1846,  Tobler  in  like  manner, 
after  some  higgling  with  the  men  dmwing  water,  was  permitted 
to  descend  by  the  bucket.^  He  foimd  a  boy  already  below  with 
a  light,  in  order  to  bring  out  water  from  the  passage.  This  he 
did  by  lading  it  up  from  the  fiirthest  basin  into  the  channel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  passage  ;  along  which  it  then  flowed  to  the 
basin  of  the  welL  The  water  now  stood  in  the  passage  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep.  The  direction  of  the  passage  fiom  the 
well  is  aotUheast  seventeen  paces ;  and  then  sotUh  twenty-five 
paces.  The  basin  at  the  end  seemed  to  be  round,  some  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  but  the  bottom  could  not  be  seen,  nor  was  there 
any  bubbling  or  motion  of  the  water.  Near  this  basin  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  itself  was  about  three  feet  lower  than  further 
north.  The  basin  seemed  to  be  merely  roughly  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone rock.  The  quantity  of  water  was  said  to  vary  with  the 
rains  above  ;  so  that  after  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
itself  flows  out  into  the  well.  The  temperature  below  was 
warm,  and  the  air  pure. 

During  the  year  1853,  Dr  Barclay  also  succeeded  in  descend- 

,  ing  into  the  weU.     He  followed  the  stream  (as  he  x^alls  it)  nearly 

( 1 ./  dAe  south  for  105  feet ;  when  all  further  progress  was  cut  off  by 

,  *  SMtfaeftinMoaimtmToUet^8l)enkbUttHreto.p.  78iq. 


the  roof  of  the  passage  saddenly  declining  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water.* 

•  Such  is  all  the  information,  that  we  are  likely  to  have  for 
many  years  in  respect  to  this  weU.  The  main  point  settled 
seems  to  be,  that  the  farthest  basin  is  not  under  the  Haram,  and 
probably  had  no  connection  with  the  temple.  It  may  turn  out, 
as  is  suggested  by  Dr  Barclay,  that  the  well  has  likewise  no 
connection  with  Gihon  or  with  any  other  reservoir  ;  but  is  itself 
an  independent  natural  fountain,  which  has*been  enlarged  at  the 
bottom  Ax)m  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  seasons  of  drought, 
merely  to  increase  the  internal  area  from  which  the  water  slowly 
trickles.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  passage  may  have  been  exca- 
vated along  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  more 
abundant  isourde*  Something  of  the  same  kind  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  well  of  Job.  Besides  ornamental  masonry  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  an  Arabian  writer  relates,  that,  in  its  lower 
part,  there  is  in  like  manner  a  side  grotto  or  chamber,  fiom 
which  the  water  strictly  comes.*  I  heard  also  a  similar  report 
of  a  deep  well  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  French  consul  on 
Bezetha,  which  was  said  to  have  passages  at  the  bottom.  But 
it  was  then  too  late  to  make  further  inquiry. 

The  Aqueduct. — The  course  of  the  aqueduct  was  described 
in  my  former  work,  fix)m  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  Hmnom  on  low  arches,  and  ^'  is  then  carried  along  and  aroimd 
the  southwestern  part  of  Zion  above  the  valley,  till  it  comes 
out  again  high  up  along  the  eastern  slope,  and  enters  the  city.'' 
Further  than  this  we  did  not  trace  it.*  In  1842,  Mr  Wolcott 
found  that  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  city  wall  at  a  point 
further  east  than  that  marked  on  our  former  plan  ;  and  is  thei; 
carried  along  the  steep  eastern  declivity  of  Zion ;  partly  by  a 
passage  excavated  for  it  in  the  rock,  and  partly  as  supported  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  some  fifteen  feet  high  against  the  fiice  of  the 
rock.  The  northern  portion  of  the  excavated  jpassage  Mr 
Wolcott  entered  and  penetrated  for  a  distance  of  140  feet ;  but 
was  then  stopped  by  some  modem  masonry,  under  which  the 
pipes  continue.  This  was  near  the  northeast  comer  of  Zion ; 
ftom  which  point  the  aqueduct  is  understood  to  be  carried  along 
the  causeway  to  the  Haram.^ 

'  M&  Letter  dated  Dec  Sth,  1853.  along  the  east  border  of  Zion  to  the  cause- 

'  Mcjr  ed-Dk  in  Fnndgr.  dee  Or.  IL  pu  way ;  and  then  adds :  *<  By  another  branch 

1^.    See  in  Vol.  I.  p.  882.  [  I  492.]  the  water  was  led  along  the  north  border  of 

*  See  VoL  L  pp.  266,  847.  [i  890,  Zion  towards  the  wesL  to  the  palace  of 
6 1 4.1  Herod,  or  specially  to  the  tower  Hippicns ;" 

^  Seetbefbll  aoooont  by  Mr  Wolcott,  pp.  112,  189.    Now  the  aqnednct,  even 

Biblioth.  Sao.  1848»  p.  81  sq.     Comp.  To-  where  it  crosses  the  yalley  of  Hinnom,  is 

bier,  Topogr.  L  p.  474. — An  instance  of  not  leas  than  sixty  feet  lower  than  Jffip- 

Krafitfs  not  nnfreqnent  inaoenracy  oocnrs  plena ;  sec  abore^  Vol  I.  p.  278  sq.    (jL 

In  reference  to  this  aqnednct     In  two  408.] 
places,  he  describes  it  rightly  as  canied 
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In  Bome  ooimection  with  thifl  aqueduct,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  fed  from  it,  is  a  laige  subterranean  reservoir  adjacent  to  the 
outside  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  under  and  just  north 
of  the  house  of  the  K&dy.  Tobler  is  the  first  to  give  aa  account 
of  it.^  The  entrance  is  through  a  vault  or  passage  fiom  the 
court  or  garden  between  the  waUing  place  and  that  house.  The 
tank  is  84  feet  long  by  42  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  some  24 
feet  high.  Its  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 
At  each  end,  south  atd  north,  is  a  doorway  about  six  feet  above 
the  bottom ;  that  on  the  north  being  now  walled  up.  A  little 
water  was  percolating  through  the  western  waU.  There  is  a 
square  opening  above,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  water.  At 
the  time  there  was  almost  no  water.  Adjacent  to  this  tank,  on 
the  west,  are  other  smaller  subterranean  vaults  ;  the  entrances 
of  which  are  reported  as  exhibiting  |>otn^  arches. 

This  reservoir  has  also  been  visited  by  Dr  Barclay.*  He 
found  in  it  no  water,  but  not  a  little  mud.  The  Haram  wall 
in  this  part  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  similar  to  those 
at  the  wailing  place.  He  did  not  notice  the  aqueduct ;  although 
it  evidently  passes  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tank.  The 
footsteps  of  persons  walking  overhead  were  distinctly  heard. 

According  to  his  measurements,  Dr  Barclay  found  the  tank 
to  be  under  the  northern  portion  of  the  E&d]Ps  house,  and  also 
under  the  causeway,  and  extending  as  far  as  to  the  minaret  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  Haram  gate.  Tobler  regards  the  smaller 
vaults  on  the  west  as  substructions  or  supports  for  the  causeway. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  so ;  and  especially  if  they  exhibit 
pointed  arches ;  it  would  seem  to  bring  down  the  causeway,  as 
also  this  part  of  the  aqueduct,  to  the  times  of  the  Saracens.* 

Uppeb  Fountain. — This  has  been  commonly  known  as  the 
fountain  of  the  Yiigin.  Of  its  irregular  and  intermitting  flow 
we  formerly  were  witnesses ;  and  we  also  passed  through  the 
subterranean  channel  by  which  its  waters  are  conducted  to 
Siloam.    All  this  is  fully  described  in  a  former  volume.* 

The  inquiiy  was  there  started,*  Whether  perhaps  this  irregdar 
flow  is  to  be  explained  by  some  connection  with  waters  from  the 
temple  or  Haram  above,  the  taste  of  which  was  found  to  be  the 
same  ?  On  this  point  nothing  new  has  since  come  to  light ; 
except  that  the  exploration  of  the  well  west  of  the  Haram  has 

*  Tobler,  Denkbl  p.  41  aq.    Schwsn    hear,  the  elevated  eferaet  is  a  mere  bank  of 
speakB  of  tiiis  tank  as  disooyered  by  the    earth,  with  the  ezoeptioQ  of  the  space  o^  < 


Ms.  Letter,  Dec  6th,  1858.  transrersel/  beneath  it  north  and  sondi ; 

See  above,  pp.  227,  228. — ^I  add  here  and  a  small  sewer,  probably  once  a  water- 

an  extract  from  tne  letter  of  Dr  Barclay  coodnit,  perforating  it  longitndinaUy  from 

w>miFa*TAA  «>A  alwwA  .    «  fToA  fihta  ativ  <lA<»in«a  4htk  •mmmit''* 


refeired  to  above :  *'  Has  this  any  deciBive    the  west; 

bearing   upon    the    causeway   question?        *  Vol  L  pp.  887-4)48.  [L  498-^608.] 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  or        *  Ibid,  pi  842.  [L  507.] 
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shown,  that  at  least  those  waters  apparently  have  no  outflow 
either  towards  the  Haram  or  the  valley.  The  likeness  of  taste, 
therefore,  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  like  soil  and 
rock  through  which  the  waters  of  both  fountains  percolate. 

Whether  any  communication  whatever  exists  with  the 
Haram  above,  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  detennined.  The  present 
popular  report  of  such  a  connection,  like  that  respecting  running 
water  at  the  Damascus  gate,  is  too  indefinite  and  legendary  to 
be  of  any  weight.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  have  re-> 
corded  the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  the  blood  from  the  great 
altar  was  drained  off  by  a  subterranean  channel  into  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Kidron  ;  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  for 
manure.' 

In  respect  to  the  suggestion  formerly  made  by  me,  as  to  the 
possible  identity  of  this  intermitting  fountain  with  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  I  may  now  venture  a  somewhat  more  definite  statement.* 
The  irregular  flow  certainly  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the 
'troubling''  of  the  water.  When  it  is  said,  that  ^^an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and  troubled  the 
water/'  probably  there  is  no  one  who  would  hold,  that  on  every 
such  occasion  there  was  the  visible  form  and  appearance  of  an 
angel.  This  mysterious  motion  of  the  waters,  of  which  none 
oould.  comprehend  the  cause,  the  people  ascribed  to  the  direct 
flupematuiul  agency  of  ah  angel ;  and  this  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principle,  that  God  administers  the  laws  of  the  uni« 
verse  through  the  agency  of  the  angels,  his  messengers.'  Again,- 
when  it  is  said,  that  '^  whosoever  then  first  after  the  troubling  of 
the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 
had"  it  is  evident  that  the  healing  power  was  held  to  lie,  not  in 
the  water  itself,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  first  stepping  in. 
This  of  course  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  medical  waters ; 
as  is  also  4he  other  circumstance,  that  the  power  extended  to  the 
healing  of  all  kinds  of  diseases.  In  these  particulars  we  have 
the  imerrins  marks  of  a  current  popular  belief;  which  the 
Evangelist  nas  chosen  to  make  the  basis  of  his  representation* 
The  same  was  sometimes  done  by  an  authority  higher  than 
John.* 

Canals  ob  Sewebs,  etc. — Of  the  channel  for  water  on  Zion, 

^  Joma,  foL  58.  2 ;  see  Lightfoot  Hor.  soend  into  the  oanal,  eto.**    Comp.  Holj 

Heb.  0pp.  II.  p.  20.  ed.  Lenml—In  the  CitvII.  y.  ^2. 

tract  Middoth,  8.  2,  8,  it  is  also  related,        *  John  5,  2-7.    See  in  YoL  L  p.  842. 

that  <*  at  the  eontheast  corner  of  the  altar  [I  507.] 
vere  two  openings,  throogh  which  the        '  Comp.  Heb.  1,  7.  14. 
blood  was  collected  Into  the  canal,  and  so        ^  See  especially  our  Lord's  parable  of 

carried  off  into  the  Kldroo  ;"  and  fnrther,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazams,  founded  on 

that  **  in  the  floor  at  the  same  comer  was  the  Jewish  popular  belief  as  to  Hades  and 

a  place  a  cubit  square,  covered  by  a  mar-  the  state  of  the  dead ;  Luke  16,  19  sq. 

ble  slab  with  a  ring,  where  one  could  de-  oomp.  Luke  28,  89  sq. 
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and  the  sewer  along  the  bazar,  as  also  those  reported  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  causeway,  I  have  already  spoken.^  It  remains 
only  to  add  a  few  words  respectrog  two  other  subterranean 
passages. 

One  is  outside  of  the  B&b  el-Mughftribeh  or  Dung  gate,  near 
the  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon.  This  I  have  formerly  mentioned.' 
A  low  arch  here  forms  the  present  outlet  of  a  large  sewer  fiom 
the  city.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  1838,  as  the  sewer  by 
which  some  of  the  leiEiders  of  the  Fell&hin,  in  their  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  1834,  passed  in  and  got  possession  of  the  city.* 
Dr  Barclay  informs  me,  that  he  recently  attempted  to  explore 
this  deep  channel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
between  it  and  the  causeway  or  the  sewers  above  ;  but  having 
approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  causeway,  the 
passage  became  so  low  and  choked  with  mud,  that  he  was  com«- 
pelled  to  return.*  Tobler  also  appears  to  have  had  no  better 
success.'^ 

The  mouth  of  another  subterranean  passage  is  seen  on  the  de- 
clivity above  the  upper  fountain,  a  little  southwestwards  from  the 
same.  This  canal  is  mentioned  by  Schultz ;  but  appears  to  have 
been  first  explored  and  described  by  Tobler.*  According  to  him, 
so  far  as  he  could  follow  it,  the  passi^  runs  up  first  N.  20^  W. 
for  480  feet ;  and  then  west,  142  feet.  The  greater  part  ia 
walled  with  small  stones  laid  in  mortar ;  and  the  bottom  is  flagged 
with  square  stones.  For  113  feet,  the  canal  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  rock.  The  width  is  about  2\^  feet ;  the  height  varia- 
ble, sometimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  to  eight  feet.  The 
whole  is  now  entirely  dry,. and  the  air  pure. 

The  same  canal  was  again  explored  in  1853  by  Dr  Barclay. 
Taking  with  them  lights,  tape-line,  and  compass,  they  penetrated 
more  than  six  hundred  feet ;  when  it  became  too  much  choked 
to  proceed  fiirther.  On  plotting  their  measurements  upon  the 
map,  Dr  Barclay  found  that  the  passage  had  taken  them  to  the 
path  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bfib  el-Mugh6ribeh  or  Dung 
gate  ;  where  they  distinctly  heard  the  peculiar  tread  of  donkeys 
overhead.    From  this  point  it  runs  &rther  due  west. 

This  excavation  is  held  to  have  been  a  sewer  ;  and  if  so,  it 
was  not  improbably  a  branch  of  that  coming  down  from  the  city 
near  the  same  gate,  as  above  described.  There  is  nothing  to 
identify  it  with  the  "  canal"  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 

'  For  the  channel  on  Zion,  tee  above,  pp.  pogr.  L  p.  92.    Schnlti  refen  their  en- 

248,  244.    For  the  sewer  under  the  boEar,  trance  to  the  other  passage  mentioiied  be- 

see  p.  166  ;  and  for  those  said  to  be  under  low.                             ^ 

the  causeway,  see  pp.  187,  190.  *  Ms.  Letter  of  Dec.  6th,  IS6S. 

■  VoL  L  p.  265.  t  L  890.]  •  Topogr.  L  p.  90  sq. 

'  So  we  wera  distinctly  informed  by  *  Schultz  p.  4L    Tobler  Topogr.  L  p. 

those  who  knew;  and  so  too  Tobler,  To-  98  sq. 
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• 

near  wliicli  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  in  ancient  times,  and 
where  all  Jews  inscribed  their  names  on  an  adjacent  walL^ 
This  latter  was  obviously  within  the  temple  enclosure  ;  which  in 
Benjamin's  day  was  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  and  to 
which  the  Jews  then  had  access." 


YUI.   BEPULCHBES. 

I  have  here  only  to  present  a  few  additional  remarks  upon 
the  Tomb  of  Helena  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  called  ; 
both  of  which  are  treated  of  in  my  former  work.* 

Tomb  of  Helena.  This  remarkable  excavation,  commonly 
known  to  travellers  as  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  we  examined  in 
1838,  as  Irby  and  Mangles  had  done  before  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  might  not  exist  an  entrance  at  the  north  end  of 
the  portico,  similar  to  that  now  open  at  the  southern  end.  We 
however  found  nothing.^  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Messrs 
Wolcott  and  Tipping  in  1842.  Ytlsuf,  who  had  been  with  us, 
was  employed,  and  two  other  men.  They  reached  the  block  of 
stone  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles ;  it  was  three  or  four  feet 
square,  and  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away  fi-om  the  front  of 
the  portico.  They  removed  it,  but  found  no  opening  beneath  ; 
and  laid  bare  the  rock  for  several  feet,  without  discovering  any 
trace  of  a  passage.  None  probably  ever  existed.  Indeed  the 
rock  on  that  side  is  less  firm  and  compact,  and  less  suited  for 
excavation.' 

In  a  former  volume  I  have  likewise  brought  forward  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  show,  that  this  sepulchre  was  that  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene  ;  as  suggested  by  Pococke.  This  is 
mentioned  as  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  by  Josephus  and 
Jerome  ;  and  also  generally  by  Eusebius  and  Pausanias.  The 
evidence  may  1^  reduced  to  tluree  heads  : 

First.  According  to  Josephus,  the  sepulchre  was  constructed 
with  three  pyramids  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the 
city,  overagainst  a  gate  of  the  third  wall ;  which  wall  is  also 
said  to«have  passed  overagainst  the  sepulchre.*  These  pyramids 
Eusebius  caUs  stelce  or  cippi;  and  speaks  of  them  as  extant 
and  famous  in  his  day.' 

Second.  Jerome,  in  describing  the  journey  of  Paula  fix)m 

*  hmj.  of  Tnd.  hy  Adier,  I.  p.  8S.  2,  the  way,  tbe  punge  tan*  dv*  irwt;" 

Hflb.  and.  pi  71,  Tnnd.  Letter  of  Dec  Stli,  1863. 

'  Tbe  antfaor  of  the  Holy  City  has  no  '  YoL  L  pp.  856  iq.  864.  [L  62S  aq. 

doabt,  that  the  canal  abore  desoribed,  is  689.1 

•' the  terminatioD  of  the  drain  of  the  great  *  See  Vol.  L  p.  860.  [1588.1 

altar;**  IL  p.  458.    Dr  BaKlay  remariu :  *  See  Woloott  in  BtUioth.  Sam,  1848^ 

**  In  this  loppoiition  he  is  entirely  mis-  p.  85  sq. 

taken ;  for  at  the  terminos  of  onr  peregri-  *  Antt.  20.  4. 8.  B.  J.  5.  2.  2.   ib.  5. 4.  2. 

natioiH  which  waa  abeady  too  far  out  of  '  H.  £.  2. 12,  rr^Aai  Zmpt^fy. 
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Lydda  to  Jernflaletii,  says  slie  ascended  by  Beth-horon  and 
Gibeon,  paoaed  near  Bamah,  and  stopped  a  little  at  Gibeah ;  she 
then  entered  Jerosalemy  leaving  the  mausoleum  of  Helena  <m 
the  left  hand.^  Since  the  appearance  of  my  fonner  work,  the 
site  o£  Gibeah  of  Saul  has  been  definitely  identified  with  the 
Tuleil  el-Ftdy  which  rises  some  distance  south  of  Bamah,  and 
close  on  the  east  of  the  great  northern  road.  This  road  is  at 
present  unquestionably  the  same  that  it  ever  was  ;  and  Paula 
proceeding  from  Gibaiih  to  Jerusalem  would  have,  as  now^  this 
sepulchre  on  her  left.' 

Third.  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  estabhshea  the  remarka- 
ble character  of  the  sepulchre  of  Helena ;  which  he  names, 
along  with  that  of  king  Mausolus  in  Caria,  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.'  He  makes  allusion,  exaggerated  and 
legendary  indeed,  to  the  singidar  dpors  ;  and  these,  as  also  the 
splendid  marble  sarcophagi,  are  found  in  no  other  sepulchre 
around  Jerusalem.  All  the  circumstances  of  elaborateness  and 
splendour,  which  mark  this  sepulchre,  and  this  alone,  made  it 
famous  in  the  days  of  Pausanias  and  Eusebius ;  and  still  distin- 
guish it  above  all  others. 

All  these  points  of  evidence,  takm  together,  seem  to  me  to 
prove,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  identity  of  this  sepul- 
chre with  that  of  Helena.  The  three  pyramids  were  probably 
slender  dppi  of  a  pyramidal  form,  erected  on  the  level  ground 
above  the  portal,  not  unlike  to  those  surmounting  one  of  the 
rock-hewn  tombs  at  Petra.* 

In  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  the  attempt  of 
Bchultz  and  De  Saulcy  to  tracer  the  tomb  of  Helena  to  a  sep- 
ulchre far  in  the  northwest  of  the.city,  and  north  of  the  Birket 
Mamilla,  can  only  be  r^arded  as  against  all  the  evidence.*  Es- 
pecially so,  since  the  latter  writer  admits  of  his  own  accord,  that 
the  tomb  proposed  '^  is  of  such  coarse  workmadbhip,  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  with  the  magnificent  carvings  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings.''* 

>  menm.  Epitaph.  PanlsB:  «<In  OAbu  one;    Wlbon  Luids  of  Am  Bibfe,  I  p. 

iirtM  wqiM  ad  lohim  dimta  panlnhim  tab-  429.    Bnt  these  veiy  pynuBidi  «ie  called 

ititit  . .  Ad  ]«yam  nuuuoleo  HeleiuB  de-  by  Enfebiof  rniAai,  l^ld  ooold  no!  there- 

rettotoip  .  .  .  ingreiea  eet  Jenieolyinaiii  fore  hare  been  laigeu    The  whole  woik  ii 


nrbem."    0pp.  f  .  IV.  iL  pi  678,  ed.  Mar-    called  by  Panaaidaa  ri^9h  and  by  Jerome 
tiaaay..  % maumdeum ;  neither  of  which  terais  k 


11  De  Saulcy  aaserti,  that  Panla  came    well  applicable  to  three  separate  dppi  or 

mn  ihe  diBBetion  of  Jaflh."  ILp.  199.    avan  donee  pynmida.    Indeed  the  ireiy  ex- 

Pansan.  GnBc  Deser.  8.  16  fin.  piession  of  Josephua  implies  die  same 


*  Se0  VoL  n.  p*  129,  oomp.  p.  126  so.  thing.    We  can  haidlT  suppose  that  die 

r  ii.  515,  comp.  p.  510.1 — It  is  objected,  hones  of  Helena  wonld  litsfally  be  depo- 

3iat  aocordiqg  to  Joeepans  llie  bones  of  sifted  in  three  pynunids ;  bat  ntiber-  in  a 

.  Helena  wan  to  ba  bsiied  §»  ikt  pfframidM  sepolehie  oflustmoteJ  with  three  ct/pt. 

{p^mi  4w  rtus  wvpa^trir)  which  she  had  *  Schnltx  p.  6ft.    De  Sanlqy  IL  ^  100. 

emcted;  Aatt  20.  4.a    Hence  it  is  in-  *  11  De  Saaky  baa  a  Im^  and  alahd^ 

fenedythatbortonhwasnotaaezosTafted  xate  aignmsnl^  oofvcriiv  inota  diaa  ii^ 
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Tombs  of  thb  PsoPHBTa — These  are  near  the  top  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  not  &r  south-southwest  of  the  village.  They 
are  mentioned  in  my  former  work ;  but  we  did  not  ourselves 
then  visit  them ;  nor  had  they  at  that  time  been  described  by 
others.*  This  defk^iency  has  since  been  abundantly  supplied ; 
and  I  give  here  a  i^an  and  brief  description.* 


The  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the  rock,  with  a  blind 
stair,  which  leads  down  into  a  circular  apartment  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  excavated 
in  the  rock.  From  this  chamber,  two  parallel  galleries,  ten 
feet  high  and  five  wide,  are  carried  southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  sixty  feet.  A  third  gallery,  on  the  left,  di- 
verges southeast,  and  extends  for  about  forty  feet.     These 


pages  (n.  pp.  162-215),  by  which  he  at- 
ieoipti  to  prove  that  the  tombs  of  the 
Xiiw^  so  oaUed,  are  the  Teritable  sepulchres 
of  Dayid  and  his  snooessors.  So  sanguine 
is  ha,  indeed^  that  he  aotaa%  aastgns  the 
■eraral  ohambers  and  niches  to  the  bodies 
«f  tibe  individnal  kings;  ib.  p^  188  sq. 
The  aignmont  will  probably  oonvinoe  no 
ct»f  who  has  feoard  to  sack  passages  of 
Staiptun  aa  1  K.  2,  la  11,  48.  2  Chx: 
28,  27.  82,  88.  AdU  2,  29;  see  also^ 
VeL  L  p.  861  sq.  [L  5850  With  these 
pssssgss  the  statements  or  Josephus  aie 
m  psilbot  aaeoidanee;  even,  upon  Af.  De 
teMqf's  c«B  diawiiig. — ^The  argoment  is 
T«i7  siBi9ar  to  that  hj  whioh  Pr  £.  D, 


Clarke  persuaded  himself,  that  the  sarco- 
phagns  brought  home  by  him  had  been  the 
yeritable  resting-plaoe  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  see  his  Tomb  of  Alexander,  4tOi. 
Camb.  1805. 

'  VoLLp.864.  [L589.] 

*  The  aoooont  in  the  text  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  Wolcott,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1848y  p.  86;  and  from  Tobler,  Sik>ah  n. 
Oelberg,  P*  250  sq.  The  plan  is  that  of 
Tobler ^-TThese  tombs  are  also  described 
by  Lord  Nugent,  IL  p.  78  sq. ;  by  Schnlti 
p.  42 ;  by  £tiflt  p.  202 ;  by  the  author  of 
the  Holy  City,  U.  p.  447;  and  by  De 
Sanlcy,  li  p.  215  sq.  Comp.  Ritter  firdk 
XVI I  p.  478. 
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three  passages  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleries  in  concentric 
curves ;  one  at  their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle. 
Bmming  between  these  latter  is  a  foiirth  shorter  gallery  ;  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  middle  one  of  the  first  three.  Niches  for 
dead  bodies,  thirty'-two  in  number,  are  seen  along  the  farther  side 
of  the  outer  curved  gallery,  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  Two 
small  chambers,  each  having  two  or  three  niches,  open  into  the 
same  passage,  opposite  the  ends  of  the  two  westernmost  galleries. 
The  western  end  of  the  middle  curved  passage  is  carried  round 
in  a  semicircle  beyond  the  western  gallery ;  and  here  are  also 
several  niches.  The  straight  passages,  and  also  the  middle 
curved  gallery,  have  no  receptacles  for  bodies.  From  the  eastern 
part  of  the  same  curved  gallery,  an  irregular  passage  is  carried 
east^mrd  for  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  where  it  terminates  in  a 
clayey  friable  soil.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  continued.  Along  this  last  passage,  there  are  two  or  three 
quite  small  chambers,  and  a  few  niches.  The  air  is  everywhere 
pure. 

These  singular  sepulchral  galleries,  so  different  in  their  plan 
and  character  from  all  other  sepulchres  around  the  Holy  City, 
are  as  yet  an  enigma  to  travellers  and  antiquarians.  AH  that 
can  be  definitely  affirmed  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "tombs  of  the  prophets"  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.* 

IX.   THE  HOLT  8EPUL0HBE. 

Having  thus  completed  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  the.  Holy  City  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  Josephus,  I  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
another  monument  of  later  celebrity ;  first  known  indeed  to 
history  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  ever  since  that  time  overshad- 
owing in  importance  all  other  monuments,  in  the  estimation  of 
much  of  the  Christian  world.     I  mean  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  Bib- 
lical Researches  in  1841,  this  topic  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ftdness  ;  and,  in  some  parts,  under  a  new  aspect.     My  purpose 

>  Matt  28,  29.  Luke  11,  47.— Sobtdts  lee  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  Funu»,  p. 

connecU  thU  excayation  with  "  the  rock  661.     But  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind 

Peruterwn "  mentioned  by  Joaephns  (K  here ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Greek 

J.  6.  12.  2) ;  to  which  ran  the  wall  of  word  was  ever  thns  applied.  The  langaage 

Titns  along  the  moant  of  Olives.     He  sup-  of  Josephus,  too,  implies  a  prominent  toA. 

poses  vtpiortptAv  to  be  here  put  for  eolum-  Fturther,  if  the  Romans  brought  their  wall 

oartvm,  in  the  signification  of  a  sepulchre  thus  near  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  thej 

with  manj  niches ;  p.  72.    So  Kraflt  p.  Toluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  tou 

208.    De  Saulcy,  IL  p.  221.    The  word  and  trouble  of  lengthening  it  by  at  least 

eolvmbariym  (dovecote)  was  indeed  in  a  half  a  mile,  without  necessity  or  motive; 

late  age  applied  to  a  sepulchre  filled  up  and  all  this  in  a  woik  aooomplishad  by  tfaa 

with  niches  to  receiva  the  funeral  urns;  an^y  in  thrae  day& 
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here  is  simply  to  ascertain^  in  brief,  what  progress  may  have  been 
made  towards  a  final  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 
present  site  is  the  true  one. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  of  two 
kinds,  topographioal  and  historical.  The  particulars  of  this  evi- 
dence, so  &r  as  then  known,  were  given  in  my  former  work  ;  and 
the  result  which  seemed  to  me  to  follow,  was 'against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  present  site.^ 

L  In  respect  to  the  topographical  evidence,  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  ancient  chambers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  and  the  general  recognition  of  them  as  belonging  to  an 
ancioot  gate  of  the  second  waU.on  that  spot,  has  wrought  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  of  the  second  wall,  among  the 
advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sepulchre.*  The  course  of 
that  wall  is  now  laid  down  by  them  along  the  street  of  the 
bazar  to  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  gate 
Qennath  is  held  to  have  been  opposite  to  that  street  on  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion.  Both  of  these  new  positions,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  are  untenable.'  I  have  also  brought* 
forward  facts  and  evidence,  stronger  than  before,  which  demon- 
strate, that  the  second  wall  must  have  run  considerably  on  the 
west  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  which  show  also,  that  its  probable 
course  was  near  the  street  leading  northwards  firom  the  castle  to 
the  Latin  convent.^ 

So  far,  then,  as  the  topographical  evidence  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
present  site  of  the  sepulchre.  Hence  have  arisen,  apparently, 
the  efforts  made  to  transfer  the  Tyropceon  and  Akra  to  another 
part  of  the  city  ;  in  order  to  get  rid  both  of  the  ancient  reservoir 
now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  and  also  of  the  waters  of 
Gihon  on  the  west.  Hence  too  the  theory  of  sources,  which  do 
not  exist,  on  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  historical  testimony,  there  has  likewise 
been  some  change  in  the  manner  of  bringing  it  forward.  Instead 
of  the  plausible  A  priori  statement  of  Chateaubriand,  we  have 
had  from  one  writer  ^^an  antecedent  probability;"  and  from 
another  the  ^^  strong  presumption  in  &vour  of  a  ri^t  conclu* 
sion."'  But  the  actual  historic  facts  remain  for  the  most  part 
unmodified. 

The  precise  and  main  point  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  this 
topic  is  :  Did  there  exist,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  any  such 
historical  evidence  or  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's 

*  See  Vol  I.  pp.  408-418.   [iL  64-80.]        >  See  abore,  pp.  199  aq.  218  8q. 
The  reader  is  reierred  to  that  discussion ;        .*  See  above,  pp.  218-220. 

as  it  lies  at  the  baais  of  the  farther  remarks        *  Newman,  Essay  on  Miracles^  pp.  148 
in  the  text.  iq.  158  sq.    Holy  City  H  p.  74^ 

*  See  aboTe,  pu  2ia 
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septtlclire,  as  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  tiie  present  site  as  the 
trae  one  ?  Here  Eusehios  is  the  first  and  chief  witness.  No 
earlier  father  or  writer  makes  even  the  slightest  dlnsion  to  the 
sepulchre  as  then  existing ;  nor  to  any  tradition  respecting  it. 
Nor  does  any  later  writer  speak  of  the  ciicmnstances  attendaig 
the  discovery  of  the  site,  until  seventy  years  affcer  the  event. 
The  Bourdeanx  pilgrim  in  A«  D.  333,  and  Cyril,  a  deacon  under 
Macarius,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerasalem^  are 
utterly  silent  Eusebius,  therefore,  the  ootemporaiy  and  an 
actor  in  these  transactions,  the  friend  and  agent  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  in  Palestine,  is  the  sole  writer  who  bears  testimony 
to  the  historical  facts  as  an  ejcewitness. 

This  father,  writing  ten  years  or  more  before  the  aUeged  dis«- 
covery  of  the  sepulchre,  speaks  of  crowds  of  pilgrims,  who 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  pay  their  devotions  on  the  monnt  ei 
Olivet,  where  our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  and  then  ascended 
into  Heaven.^  He  speaks  also  of  the  place  of  our  Lord^s  nativity 
at  Bethlehem  ;  which  indeed  was  marked  by  a  still  earlkr  tra- 
«dition«'  Now  had  there  been,  in  like  manner,  a  defimte  tradition 
as  to  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  these 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  who  were  eager  to  seek  out  even  the  most 
trivial  scriptural  localities,  should  have  neglected  to  ascertain 
and  visit  the  sacred  spot ;  and  also,  how  Eusebins  should  havo^ 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  fact,  when  speaking  of  the  two  other 
collateral  traditions.* 

Indeed,  the  language  of  Eusebius  would  seem  rather  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  such  tradition.  He  relates,*  that  after 
the  council  of  Nicea  (A.  D.  325),  Ihe  emperor  Constantine 
became  desirous  of  ^^  performing  a  glorious  work  in  Palestine,  by 
adorning  and  rendering  sacred  the  place  of  our  Lord's  resnrreo-  * 
tion.''  This  was  undertaken  by  him,  not  without  a  divme 
admonition,  but  as  moved  thereto  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  him*: 
self.'  ^'For  hitherto  impious  men,  or  rather  the  whole  race  of 
demons  through  their  instrumentaUty,  had  made  every  ^oit  to 
deliver  over  that  illustrious  monument  to  darkness  and  oblivion." 
Such  language,  certainly,  would  hardly  be  appropriate,  in  speak* 
ing  of  a  spot  definitely  known  and  marked  by  long  tradition. - 

'  Eiueb.  Demoiutr.  Et.  6.  18.  p.  288.     **ihe  idol-ftme  [over  die  lepalohre]  ig  ytit 
Cokm.  1688 :  rwr  «lt  Xpiorbr  vcnrrffiMc^    excited  the  honrori  and  forbMle  the 


r  iardi^mv  frwfrax^w  'At  0iwT/»cx^rrMv  tions  of  the  early  ChrirtiaDA ; "  Holy  Gi^ 

. . .  [Irfjca]  ryis  M  rh  ipos  rAw  'EXaiAr  IL  p.  440,  comp.  p.  73.     Thift  statement 

vpe^irvHio'Mf . . .  Iri^a   [rov  A^yov]  roh  asBnmee,  &at  they  and  EUBebius  knewt2ie 

kmrov  ftalhrrM  M  rns  iKp0p§las  rou  rBw  ipot.    If  so,  what  motire  existed  for  hi« 

*Ekaiinf  tpous  rk  wtpi  rris  ffvtnrtKttas  ftv  and  their  silence  ?     Why  not  speak  of  the 

trHipia  rapaZtS^K^oSf  irrtvl^r  rt  Hr  fit  "  horror "  thus  excited  ? 

o&poyobf  6»o9op  wrwonifUiw.     Comp.  in  *  Enseb.  Vit  Const  8.  26,  26. 


Vol  L  p.  416.  [ii.  77.1  *  Ohx  i^ci  rei^   iv  iumtt^  jBaMftr, 

•  See  Vol  I  p.  416.  [fi.  7&]  AXX'  6*"  lOrw  roS  :tmTnpQS  &rwcii'4Mr 

'  It  does  not  help  the  matter  to  sfty,  tiiat    rf  syc^^ucri.    ih.  8.  26. 
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Indeed,  Eusebins  expresely  affirms,  that  the  discoveiy  of  the 
0epiilclu:e  was  '^  beyond  all  hope/'  ^  In  like  manner  the  emperor 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Macarius  preserved  by  Eusebins,  regards 
the  discovery  of  ^^  the  monument  of  the  Saviour's  most  sacred 
passion,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  hidden  under  ground/' 
as  '^  a  miracle  beyond  the  capacity  of  man  sufficiently  to  cele- 
brate, or  men  to  comprehend.'' '  The  mere  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions from  a  well  known  spot,  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  a  miracle  so  stupendous.  Indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  whole  tenor  of  the  language  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Constantino  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  was  held 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  prevjpus  knowledge  derived  from 
tradition,  but  of  a  supernatural  intimation.' 

Great  stress  continues  to  be  laid  upon  the  circumstance  first 
reported  by  Eusebius,  that  the  same  ^^  impious  men,"  after  cover- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  with  earth,  had  built  upon  it  '^  a  dark 
retreat  or  cavern  for  the  lascivious  demon  Venus."  *  Nothing  is 
here  intimated  as  to  the  time  of  its  construction.  Jerome,  some 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery,  places  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
on  the  '^  rock  of  the  cross  "  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter 
on  the  place  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  affirms  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  spot  from  the  time  of  Adrian.'  There  is  here  a  dis- 
crepancy between  this  account  and  that  of  Eusebius  ;  and  the 
Latin  father  must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  Jerome  not.  The  historians  of  the  next  century, 
too,  adopt  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  say  nothing  of  Adrian 
in  this  connection.'  What  then  is  the  amount  of  aU  this  testi- 
mony ?  Why  simply,  just  what  I  have  formerly  stated,'  that 
writers  ex  post  facto  have  mentioned  such  a  temple  or  idol  as 
standing,  not  over  the  sepulchre  known  of  old  as  that  of  Christ, 
but  over  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Constantine  as  that  sepulchre. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  a  temple  and  idol  stood  upon 
that  spot ;  but  this  fact  in  itself  has  no  bearing  to  show  that 
the  place  was  the  true  sepulchre.  Indeed,  the  two  parts  of  the 
argument  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.    K  the  pagan  temple 

*  Ettseb.  Vit  Const.  8.  28,  rh  fftftyhr  iral    on  Miracles  p.   146.    So  too  Mr  Taylor, 
9ta4ytop  rqf  trvnipiou  i^»affrdtrtws  futfn^    Anc.  Christianity,  Pt  VII.  p.  296. 

pMT  rap*  i\irl9a  tacav  iuftfalifrro,  *  Comp.  above,  VoL  L  p.  414.  [ii.  74, 

*  Enseb.  Yit.  Const  3.  90,  rh  yitp  rh    75^ 

yw^purpM  Tov  &7U#r<trov  ^jcefrov  iti^ievt  ^h        ^  Vita.  Const  8. 26,  p§Kp&w  tMkenf  ckS- 

rf  yif  wdXeu  Kpwwr6fUworf  roirairau  ir&p  rtow  'A^pcZtrrit  itKokirr^  Batfuwi  /Avxhp 

«f/»i^if  ?ia^€Uf .  • .  Toirw  ticwKii^w  kKrf-  olxothfiiiirdfiwot, 

dwf  birtpfiait^i,  MrX. — ^There  is  a  question        *  Hieron.  Ep.  49,  ad  Paolin.  Qpp.  IV. 

here  as  to  the  word  yy^pur/ia,  whether  it  ii.  p.  564.  ed.  Mart 

Infers  to  the  sepulchre,  or  to  the  true  cross        *  Socr.  H.  R   1.   17.     Sozom.  2.    1. 

alleged  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  Theodoret  is  silent  as  to  any  temple  or 

time.    It  makes  no  difierenoe  with  the  ar- 


gunent,  whlcheTer  way  it  is  ondentood.        ^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  418  sq.  [ii.  78  sq.] 
Mt  Newman  nnderstands  the  cross;  Essay    Comp.  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  188  sq. 

Vot.  in.— 22* 
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had  thus  actually  marked  the  place  of  the  septdcfaie  aa  a 
'^  lasting  record  "  from  the  days  of  Adrian,  or  fcr  any  period  of 
time,  then  this  site  was  a  definite  and  well  known  spot.  Yet, 
according  to  Etusebius  and  the  later  writers,  the  sepulchre  had 
been  consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  and  its  discoyery  was  the  result 
of  a  divine  warning,  accompanied  by  diligent  inquiry.^ 

In  respect  to  what  is  usually  and  appropriately  termed  the 
invetUion  of  the  true  cross,*  which  historians  of  that  and  the  next 
century  narrate  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  advocates  of  tradition  seem  at  present  disposed  to 
say  as  little  as  possible.'  As  to  the  cross,  Eusebius  is  silent. 
Yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  find  Oyril,  and  afterwards 
Jerome,  speaking  of  its  existence  as  a  public  and  weH  known 
fact ;  and  such  not  improbably  is  the  import  of  the  epistle  of 
Constantine.*  So  that  I  may  still  say,  as  before,  that  there  is 
haidly  any  fitct  in  history  better  accredited,  4han  this  aUeged 
discovery  of  the  true  eroes.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  belong  historically  and  appropriately 
together.' 

Thus  a  consideration  of  the  cotemporary  historical  evidence 
goes  to  show,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  present  site  there  was 
neither  any  prior  tradition,  nor  any  direct  probability,  to  guide 
the  choice.' 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  a  step  furiher  and  take  the 
position,  that  even  had  there  existed  such  an  earlier  tradition,  it 
could  have  had  no  authority  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  defir- 
nite  topographical  evidence.  This  latter  rests,  not  only  upon 
recorded  historical  &cts,  but  also  upon  archaaological  ranains 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  ground.  A  tradition  may  have 
had  its  source  in  error ;  and  then  it  only  serves  to  perpetuate' 
that  error.  Thus  in  the  parallel  example  of  the  reputed  place 
of  the  ascension  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  there  was  actuaUy  an 
earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  spot  was  early  visited  by  throngs  of  pil- 
grims. Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  ;  who  also  relates,  that 
Helena  founded  there  a  church  in  honoured  our  Lord's  asoensioaQL 
and  another  in  Bethlehem  over  the  place  of  his  birth.^  Yec, 
notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testimony  and  tradition,  the  site 

'  Comp.  VoL  L  pp.  878,  874.  [  iL  IL]        *  See  ftillj  on  lihe  erow,  YoL  L  pp.  878- 

»  Holy  City  IL  p.  223.  876.  [  ii  14-16.] 

*  Exoept  Mr  Newman ;  Easay  on  Mir.  *  Hence  the  very  lof^CBl  podtion,  Ait 
p.  148  sq.  The  author  of  the  Holy  City  *'  the  more  improbable  tiie  tappodtion.  the 
gives  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cross  in  better  reason  most  thei«  have  existed  for 
his  first  edition,  p.  808  sq.  Bat  in  the  se-  marking  this  as  the  spot  f  Holy  City  IL 
cond  edition,  where  its  oorresponding  place  p.  4. 

wonldbein  VoLn,  afterp.  78,itiswhoUy  ^  Enseb.  Demonstr.  Erai^.  6.  IS.  p. 

omitted.  288.    Vita.  Const  8.  84.    Comp.  above 

*  Th  yv^fiTfuL  rov  hyimrdTOV  wd^wt,  p.  266. 
See  the  preoeding  page,  n.  2. 
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asfiigned  by  it  ae  the  0cene  of  oar  Lord's  ascension,  must  be 
r^rded  as  wrong ;  since  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture.  According  to  Luke  in  his  Gospel, 
Jesus  led  out  his  disciples  '^  as  &r  as  to  Bethany/'  and  blessed 
tiiem  ;  and  '^  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven/'^  Language  cannot  be  more  defi- 
nite ;  and  in  entire  accordance  with  it  the  same  writer  relates  in 
the  book  of  Acts :  "  Then  returned  they  [the  Apostles]  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusa- 
lem a  sabbath  day's  journey."*  Bethany  is  a  part  of  the  mount 
of  Olives.  It  lies  upon  the  eastern  slope,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  below  the  crest ;  so  that  in  order  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  ridge,  and  the  most  direct 
path  leads  over  the  main  summit.'  Further,  if  this  summit  was 
the  true  place  of  the  ascension,  then  our  Lord  was  taken  up, 
and  the  ek)ud  received  him,  in  faH  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  ;  a  circtunstance  not  hinted  at  by  the  sacred  writers, 
nor  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Saviour.^ 

As  subsidiaTy  to  the  supposed  testimony  of  tradition,  there 
has  recently  been  brought  forward  what  may  be  .termed  the 
arduBologiial  argument ;  which  treats  of  the  original  form 
and  character  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  changes  wluch  it  has 
subsequently  undergone.  This  argument,  so  iar  as  it  is  an 
argument,  has  been  first  elaborated  in  the  valuable  memoir  of 
Piof.  Willis.'  It  assumes,  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  origi- 
nally an  excavated  sepulchre  ;  although  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
an  antrum  or  cavern.'  The  architects  of  Constantino  doubtless 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  sepulchre  ;  either  by  paring  down 
the  rock  into  the  form  of  an  isolated  monolithic  tomb  or  cedj- 
cfAa ;'  or  by  constructing  with  masonry  an  artificial,  imitation 

.  *  LakB  M,  fiO.  61.  nre  to  a^mowledge  the  coarteooB  and 

*  Acta  1,  12;  oomp.  Lake  19,  29.  candid  tone  of  this  memoir;  so  strikix^y 

*  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesns,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  in 
teJng  the  w«ek  of  his  painion,  as  going  which  it  is  printed. 

bat  to  kidge  at  BHh^ny  ;  while  Lnka  says        *  Gr.  rh  irrpor,  which  nsnallj  implies 

expressly  that  he  spent  the  nights  going  a  natural  cavern,  rather  than  an  excavated 

oat  into  Me  mmm/  of  Oiitfet ;   see  Matt  tomh;    Vit.    Const   8.  25,  28,   83,   etc 

21, 17.    Mark  11, 11. 19.  90.    Luke  21,  So  Eosebios  himself  qieaks  of  the  cave  of 

87.  the  Nativi^  at  Bethlehem,  rh  r^f  7«m4- 

*  Comp.  the  cathoi's  Harmony,  p.  285.  fftms  ivrpoy,  which  has  never  been  regarded 
Qnttt  Berdew,  VoL  98.  p.  447.---Snch  an  otibetwise  dian  aa  natonl ;  Vit  Const.  8. 
exhibition  might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  48.  Comp.  above,  YoL  L  p.  416.  [  ii.  7&] 
leaning  towaras  die  spirit  ef  Satan's  sag-.  -^Th0  word  vaed  by  the  Evangelists  ia 
flestion,  that  Jesas  should  oast  himself  mostly  /tnr/AcW,  Matt  27,  80.  28,  1  sq. 
down  finom  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  Mark  15,  48.  16,  2  sq.  Lake  24,  2.  John 


Matt  4,  6.    Lake  4,  9.  19,  41.   20,  1  sq.  Matthew  calls  It  also 

*  **  The  arofaitectaral  History  of  the  rdipot,  2     " 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;"    Hol^        "*  Coi 

Citiy  IL  pp.  129<-294.    It  gives  me  plef^  p^  172. 


**  The  arofaitectaral  Histoiy  of  the    rdipot,  27,  6L  28,  1.  eta 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;"   Hol^        "*  Comp.  PidC  Willis,  in  Ho^  City  IL 
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of  sach  a  tomb.  Whether  this  remained  nohanned  in  the 
destmction  of  the  church  by  the  PersianB  in  A.  D.  614,  is  tin* 
known.  Adamnanus  relates  from  ArcuUns,  about  A.  D.  697, 
that  in  his  day  the  interior  of  the  monument  exhibited  "  the 
marks  of  the  workmen's  tools,  by  which  it  was  excavated.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  of  the  monument  and  sepulchre/'  he  says,  ^  is 
not  uniform,  but  a  mixture  of  red  and  white/'  ^  Now  as  the 
native  rock  of  that  locality  is  grey  limestone^  it  is  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  sepulclire  to  which  this  **  mixture  of  red 
and  white  "  belonged  was  artificial  Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of 
Modestus. 

More  definitely  is  it  assumed,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  so  called,  now  within  the  church,  was  ^'fermed 
long  before  the  church  was  built ; "  and  therefore  "  affords  im- 
portant collateral  evidence  for  the  genuineness"  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  That  crypt  I  have  alr^y  described ;  and  have 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  veiy  aigument.* 
The  character  of  that  excavation,  its  rude  and  irregular  fonn,  iia 
contracted  space  and  the  crowdii:^  together  of  the  loculiy  farmdx 
strong  evidence  against  its  high  antiquity.  Or,  admitting  for  the 
moment,  that  it  is  possibly  older  thaii  the  church,  there  is  noth- 
ing unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  it  and  other  tombs  might 
have  been  excavated  in  this  ledge  of  rock  during  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  next  afber  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  when 
this  tract  not  improbably  was  unoccupied  by  dwellings.  Or, 
to  go  back  still  fiirther,  and  even  admittmg  that  it  was  perhaps 
'^  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Bomans  ;"  *  the  conclusion  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  have  been  no  sepulchre 
within  the  city,  therefore  the  second  wall  must  have  been  carried 
along  below  tins  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  this  exclusion  of  sep- 
ulch^s  from  the  interior  of  the  city  undoubtedly  prevailed.  Yet 
when  the  third  wall  wj»  erected,  the  sepulchres  that  were  en- 
closed within  it,  like  that  of  John,  were  not  removed.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  Zion  itself ;  and  later  Jewish  writers 
speak  also  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  children  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  as  having  been  originally  within  the  city,  and  after- 
waids  transferred  to  the  mount  of  Olives  ;  where  they  were  still 
shown  in  the  fourteenth  century.*    All  this,  however,  is  unneces- 

*  "Per  totam  ejus oaTatanun  fezramen-*  *  Pro£  Willis,  in  Holy  City  IL  p.  194 

tomm  ofitendit  vestisia,  qnibns  dolatores  '  See  above,  pp.  180-182.    To  that  di^ 

nve  ezciBOies  in  eodem  nd  sunt  opere ;  onsBion  the  readlBr  is  special] j  requested  to 

color  verb  iUins  ejnsdem  petrs  monnmenti  refer. 

et  sepnlori  non  onus  sed  duo  pennixtii  vi-  *  Prof.  Willis  from  Schultz,  Holjr  CS^ 

dentur ;   ruber  utique  et  albus^  inde  et  IL  p.  194.     Schults  p.  97. 

bioolor  eadem  ostenditurpetra."    MabiUon  *  See  Ldghtfoot  0pp.  11.  p.  200.  ed. 

Acta  Sanctor.  Ssbc  a  P.  2.  p.  504.  Comp.  Leusd.    Parchi  in  Asher^s  Benj.  of  TwL 

Dublin  UniT.  Mag.  Sept  1845,  p.  278.  IL  p.  899.    Cmaofy  Itin.  p^  288. 
Uiii,  of  Classu  Antt.  Apr.  1858,  p.  857  sq. 
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BKty ;  for,  as  "we  have  already  seen^  the  whole  character  of  the 
aepukhie  of  Joaeph  and  NicodemiiB  affords  a  strong  archasologi-^ 
eid  presumption  against  its  high  auiiquity. 

Thus  we  are  bioaght  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  Bup>> 
ported  neither  by  weU  authenticated  historical  fects,  nor  by  prior 
tiadition,  nor  by  aichsdological  features.  The  question,  therefore, 
irfier  aU,  "  nmst  principally  be  determined  by  TOPoaBAPHiOAL 


The  fact,  that  an  unbroken  tradition  of  fifteen  centuries 
now  testifies  to  the  alleged  discoveiy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has 
no  bearing  to  show  the  genuineness  of  the  spot  thus  fixed  upon. 
The  tradition  may  haveliad  its  origin  in  error ;  and  in  that  case 
the  only  effect  of  Hs  long  oontinuanoe  has  been  to  fasten  that 
error  the  more  firmly  upon  the  worid.  The  similar  tradition  in 
respect  to  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  which  sprung  up  a 
century  later^  is  too  instructiye  on  tiiese  points  to  be  wholly 
passed  oyer. 

It  is  matter  of  moro  than  mere  tradition,  that  after  three 
centuries  of  oblivion  the  burial-place  of  Stephen  was  held  to  be 
jievealed,  and  his  body  recovered  in  December,  A.  D.^415.  This 
event  was  accompanied  by  visions  and  miracles ;  in  which  the 
chief  actor  was  Lucian  a  priest.  The  bones  of  the  proto-martyr 
wero  transferred  with  solemn  rites  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  for 
a  time  on  ^n ;  but  wero  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent 
churoh  on  the  north  of  the  city,  erected  on  the  supposed  place 
of  his  martyrdom  by  the  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  Theododus 
the  younger.  The  chun^  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460;  and 
appeals  to  have  had  a  monastery  connected  with  it.  The 
empress  herself  was  buried  in  the  ehuroh.^ 

The  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  body  of 
St.  Stephen  was  written  by  Lucian  himself;  and  the  authority 
of  itis  attested  by  Augustine,  the  great  theolc^n  of  that  and 
later  ages,  and  also  by  Q-ennadius  of  Marseilles,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Jerome.'    Augustine  likewise  testifies  largely  to 

'    '  I  on  happy  to  find  myself  mutained  genuine  one,  woaldhaye  selected  one  whiofa 

'  ki  the  Teiy  words  of  ^s  oondusion,  bj  was  at  variance  with  the  gospel  aooonnt;" 

Ptot  Wims,  who  thus  writes:  **  Thiongh-  Holy  City  Up.  195— This  last  point  is 

out  dag  discussion  I  have  applied  the  tenn  the  veiy  question  at  issoe.     In  all  the  rest 

Holy  Se^chre  to  that  whkh  is  exhibited  <^  this  extraot  I  eatirelv  eonenr. 

trader  tins  name  in  the  church;  without  *  On  the  church  built  by  the  empress 

Intending  to  assome  its  identity  with  the  Eudocia,  and  the  accompanying  circum- 

Mpafchra  of  the  go^l  narratiye ;  which  stances,  see  Tillemont  M^moires  etc  IL  pp 

must  principally  be  determined  by  topogra-  24.    Also  his  Hist  des  Empereun^  YI  p, 

pkieta  eofmderaJtum9.    To  show  that  the  86. 

■mngements  of  this  sepulchre  are  not  in-  *  The  tract  of  Lucian  is  found  in  An* 

consistent  with  sacred  history,  may  afford  gustini  0pp.  ed.  Benedict.  Tom.  VII,  Ap- 

aome  idight arguments  in  its  favour;  but  pendix.     Prefixed  to  it  sre  some  of  the 

H  could  hardty  be  supposed,  that  those  testimonies  of  Augustine  and  that  of  Gen- 

iA»  fint  asmrted  this  care  to  be  thti  nadhxs,  ad  well  as  references  to  later  writers. 
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the  many  miracles  wrought  l^  relics  of  the  martyr^  which  were 
possessed  by  his  own  church  at  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  by  neigh- 
bouring churchea^  Bozomen,  the  cotemporary  historian,  speaks 
of  the  recovery  of  the  body  as  an  event  miost  extraordiiuuy  and 
wholly  divine.* 

All  these  circumstances  present  many  points  of  analogy,  both 
in  the  alleged  fisu^ts  and  in  the  testimony,  with  the  acoounts  we 
have  of  the  similar  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  add  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  A.  D.  325,  less  than  a  century  earlier.  The  erection  of 
a  splendid  church  fixed  the  place  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  as 
havmg  been  outside  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  long  bore  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  gate.'  For  ten 
centuries  an  unbroken  tradition  continued  to  mark  this  spot  as 
the  true  one  ;  and  such  too  was  the  imanimous  and  unquestioned 
belief  of  laity  and  clergy,  of  bishops  and  councils  and  popes ; 
yea,  of  the  church  universal  Yet,  in  the  middle  ci  tiie  fif^ 
teenth  century,  we  find  this  long  and  venerated  tradition  aban- 
doned ;  the  former  belief  of  the  whole  church  given  up  ;  and  the 
place  of  martyrdom  actually  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Holy  City  ;  where  too  we  now  find  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.* 

Here  thpn  we  have  two  like  traditions,  of  high  and  ahnost 
equal  antiquity,  attested  in  like  manner  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  sovereigns  and  councils  and  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
and  both  moving  on  together  with  equal  credit  and  like  undoubt- 
ing  faith  fi)r  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Why  should  it  be, 
tlmt  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  one  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  other  continue  with  increasing  pretensions  ?  What  element 
of  testimony  is  wanting  in  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  after  ten  centuries  the  one  tradition  comes  to 
an  end  ;  while  the  other  still  exists  for  five  centuries  more ;  and 
this  &ct  of  its  continuance  is  now  urged  as  a  high  claim  to  be 
received  with  an  undoubting  faith.  Can  five  additional  cen- 
turies add  strength  to  the  original  evidence  ?  Is  this  latter  now 
better  attested  ?  Is  it  more  clear,  more  consistent,  more  con- 
vincing, than  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 

I  have  thus  placed  these  two  traditions  side  by  side  ;  because 
the  comparison  affords  a  lesson  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
value  of  all  tradition.* 

*  Angiut  de  Cmtet.  Del,  lib.  22. 10-22.    See    Reusb.  des  hefL  Laadec,  pp,  iU, 

*  Sosomen  H.  E.  4.  16.  665,  111,  252.— Manndeville,  about  A.  D. 
■  Adamnan.  1.  1.    Will.  Tyr.  8.  2,  5.    1825,  speaks  already  of  a  ehwth  of  St.. 

Brocardtu  c.  8.  fin.     La  Citez  de  Jbernt.  Stephen  npon  the  east  of  the  city,  by  the 

in  VoL  XL  pp.  559,  560,  561.     In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;   p.  80.     So  too 

time  of  Lndolf  de  Snchem  this  church  had  Ludolf  de  Snohem ;  Itin.  p.  88^    The  tsfr- 

disappeared;  p.  88.  Stattg.  1851.  dition  had  began  to  waver. 

^  So  in  the  journals  of  Steph.  ▼.  Gum-        *  In  connection  with  this  tradllion  v»- 

penbeig,  A.  D.  1449 ;  Tucber,  A.  D.  1479 ;  n>ectiQg  the  place  of  Stephen's  maityrdaiBi 

Breydenbach  and  Fabri,  A.  D.  1483,  eta  uiere  occurs  an  amaang  instance  of  tfw 
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In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire,  probably 
no  one  at  the  present  day,  except  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  followers, 
sapposes  there  has  been  any  transfer  of  the  site,  since  it  was 
originally  fixed  in  the  fourth  century.^  The  theoiy  of  that 
writer  assumes,  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  was  the 
present  grand  mosk  es-Bfikhrah  in  the  middle  of  the  Haram  area. 
His  position  is  very  ingeniously  elaborated  and  sustained  ;  but 
is  directly  contradicted,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  historical 
evidence.  I  need  only  refer  to  two  witnesses.  The  pilgrim  of 
Bourdeaux  in  A.  D.  333,  a  cotemporary  writer,  relates,  that 
**  those  going  from  Zion  to  the  gate  of  Neapolis  .  .  .  have  on 
the  left  hand  the  hillock  Gblgotha,  where  the  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied ;  and  a  stone's  throw  off  the  crypt  where  his  body  was  kid, 
aqid  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  there  also,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  a  church  has  been  erected  of  admirable 
beauty."  *  Here  the  gate  of  Neapolis  can  only  be  the  present 
Damascus  gate.  In  like  manner,  Eusebius,  who  also  was  a  co- 
temporary,  relates,  that  the  splendid  Propylcea  of  the  Basilica 
of  Constantine  extended  on  the  east  of  the  same  to  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  the  market ;  which  can  be  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  present  street  of  the  bazars.*  The  two  witnesses  thus 
accord  together,  and  sustain  each  other. 

Thus  in  every  view,  which  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  its  traditions,  I  am  led  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  which  I  have  fi>rmerly  laid  down,  viz.  ^^  That  all  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  respecting  tiie  ancient  places  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  ko  value  ;  except 
so  fiir  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known  firom  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  firom  other  cotemporary  testimony.''^ 

oonfiitencj  of  a  main  champion  of  tradi-  tfionfland  jeara^  is  of  anj  ayail,  against 

tion.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  BxAj  City»  the  preconceived  vieirs  of  this  stannch 

the  author  writes,  p.  894,  **  It  is  an  im-  stickler  for  all  tradition.    In  the  aeoond 

happy  circomstanoe,  that  the  site  of  the  edition  of  his  work,  all  this  is  silently 

proto-martyr^s  snflfering  was  foond  for  many  dromd ;  Vol  IL  p.  4S2. 

year*  witfaoat  the  Damasens  gate;    bo-        ^  Essay  on  the  ancient  T<MMgn^>hyof 

canse,  hot  for  this  fact,  there  wonld  he  Jemsakm,  by  J.  Feignsson.  Load.  1647. 

little  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  neighbour-  p.  76  sq. 

hood  of  this  [gate],  which  now  bears  his        *  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  598,   "  inde  ut  eas 

same,"  i  e.  the  eastern  gate.  **  And  what  finis  mnnun  de  Sion  enntibns  ad  portam 

is  more  pr&vokinff^  vl  that  the  empress  Neapolitanam  ,  ,   ,  k  sinistra  parte  est 

Eudocia  had  erected  a  laige  chmoh  to  the  mooticuhis  Golgotha,  etc** 

memoxy  of  the  saint,  at  the  siqyposed  place        *  Enseb.  Vit.  Const  a  89.    See  abore, 

of  his  martyrdom,  without  the  Damascus  p.  168  sq. 

rte,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.*    That        «  See  VoL  L  p.  258.  [L  874.] 
to  say,  no  traditlott,  oontimied  even  fiir  a 
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I  HATB  already  mentioned,  that,  dniing  onr  sojonm  in  the 
Holy  City,  we  devoted  one  day  to  an  excnrsioh  to  Wady  Bittlr ; 
and  two  other  days  to  a  like  excnraion  to  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Hebron*  The  present  Section  comprises  a  narrative  of  these  two 
excursions. 

L  EXOUBBION  TO  WADT  BITTIB. 

Wednesday,  May  (M.— We  left  the  Tftfii  gate  at  8.10 ;  ac- 
companied \j  Dr  Barclay  and  his  son,  and  taking  with  ns  only 
onr  servant  Bashid.  Our  course  was  about  west,  on  tiie  road  to 
the  convent  of  the  Cross,  leaving  the  upper  pool  on  our  right. 
Crossing  the  swell  of  land  beyond,  which  here  marks  the  water- 
shed between  the  waters  flowing  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  those 
flowing  west  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  descended  gradually  into 
another  wide  basin,  forming  the  head  of  an  open  vvJley  ronning 
off  a  little  south  of  west.  At  8.30  the  convent  of  the  Cross  was 
on  our  right,  a  few  rods  distant,  in  its  green  shallow  valley,  as  we 
had  seen  it  on  our  approach  to  Jerusalem  the  week  before.'  A 
large  building  was  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  intended  ibr  a 
school  or  college.  The  great  Greek  convent  in  the  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  likewise  established  a  laige  and  good  school ;  and 
the  Latins  were  said  to  be  about  to  open  sch^Is  in  their  new 
bnilding  near  the  Tfi&  gate.  All  theee^  it  was  understood,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  the  schools  established  by  the 
English  missionaries.  It  was  also  reported,  that  the  Greek 
convent  in  the  city  was  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  get 
hold  of,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  even  whole 
villages ;  and  this  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  counteracting 

>  Sm  aboTO^  p.  159. 
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and  k^ping  out  the  English.  That  they  aie  jealcms  of  English 
inflmenoey  we  have  already  seen.^ 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley,  after  the  junction  of  that  in 
which  the  convent  stands,  ahout  west  hy  south.  At  9  o'clock  we 
had  sight  of  M&lihah,  occupying  a  Tdl  among  the  lulls  on  our 
light.*  Ten  minutes  later,  tiiie  broad  and  shallow  Wady  from 
tiie  plain  of  Bephaim,  coming  down  on  the  west  of  Beit  SQf&fa 
and  north  of  Sheral&t,  joined  the  one  we  were  in.  The  latter 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wady  el-Werd  or  Valley  of  Boses  ;  not 
as  a  mere  &ncy  name,  but  from  the  fact  that  roses  are  here  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  gardens  or  rather  fields  of  roses, 
among  olive  trees  and  vineyards,  commence  above  Mfilihah  and 
continue  nearly  to  'Ain  Y&lo.  The  ground  is  ploughed  over ; 
and  the  rose  bushes  are  planted  quite  fiur  apart.  We  met  twenty 
or  more  women  with  loads  of  the  blossoms  on  their  heads,  going 
to  market  in  the  city ;  where  the  roses  bring  about  four  piastres 
the  rotij  and  are  used  for  making  rose  water. 

We  were  now  upon  the  Gaza  road  ;  along  which  were  many 
marks  of  antiquity,  though  we  noticed  no  traces  of  ancient 
pavement.  At  9.15  SherffiTftt  was  still  nearer  to  us  on  the  left ; ' 
and  also  a  Tell  on  the  same  side  called  Beit  Mirmfl.  Here  the 
valley  becomes  contracted  between  rocky  ridges  on  each  side. 
At  9.20  we  came  to ' Ain  TAlo,  a  small  fountain  on  the  left  hand, 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  issue  of 
water  is  qidte  small,  and  not  very  cold.  From  this  fountain 
M&Uhah  gets  its  supply  of  water.  Here  is  a  small  heap  of  ruins, 
perhaps  of  a  former  chapel,  with  two  or  three  smaU  columns. 
We  stopped  five  minutes.  ^ 

The  path  continues  algll%  the  bed  of  the  valley,  on  a  course 
about  west,  to  'Ain  Haniyeh.  At  9.30  Wady  Ahmed  came  in 
on  the  left,  from  the  north  side  of  Beit  J&la ;  a  deep  valley,  down 
which  comes  a  road  from  Beit  Jfila  and  Bethlehem.  Afterwards 
the  valley  opens  a  little ;  and  the  path  lies  along  above  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left.  At  9.45  there  was  an  excavated  sepulchre  by 
the  way  side  above  us.  We  came  at  9.50  to  'Ain  Haniyeh, 
known  to  the  Latins  and  to  travellers  as  the  fountain  of  Philip. 
This  is  somewhat  larger  than  'Ain  Y&lo.  It  is  in  like  manner 
on  the  hill-side  above  the  road ;  and  waters  extensive  gardens  of 
vegetables  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  too,  are  a  few  columns  in 
a  field  near  by ;  and  at  the  fountain  is  seen  an  immense  block, 
like  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  very  large  column.  These  are 
probably  the  remains  of  a  chapeL*     The  fountain  and  gardens 

'  See  abofe,  p,  194.  wm  jet  atendlng;   Qneieon.  IL  p.  697. 

■  Be«Eingaat9o'eloek}  MAliheh,  W.  i  Pocookell.  L  pp.  45,  46~-A8  to  the  le- 
ak   ShenAt  S.    Beil  ^UPafa  S.  45"  £.  gend,  which  makes  thU  the  fountain  where 

*  ShenOthereborB  S.  60"  E.  Philip  baptiied  the  eimiioh,  we  below  nii- 

^  In  tke  daye  of.  Qnaiemiiie,  aod  e^en  der  llaj  7th. 
ta  tato  ae  Poooeke,  a  oarl  of  thia  ohapel 
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belong  to  the  village  of  Welejeh  ;  though  that  village  itself  is 
supplied  by  a  fountain  within  it.  Here  again  we  stopped  five 
minutes.  * 

The  path  soon  descends  to  the  bed  of  the  valley ;  and  is 
sufficiently  rough  and  difficult.  At  10.10  the  village  Welejeh 
was  high  on  our  right,  three  eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  short  and  steep  side  Wady.*  We  came  at  10.30, 
by  a  steep  ascent,  to  the  village  of  Bitttr,  placed  at  a  consider- 
able elevation  on,  or  rather  just  beyond,  the  western  flank  of  Wady 
Bittir,  which  here  comes  in  from  the  southeast.  Its  head  is 
near  el-Khttdr  (St.  George).  As  it  here  enters  the  Wady  which 
we  had  followed  down,  its  sides  are  high,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  united  valley  is  caned  Wady  Bittfr.  In  front 
of  the  village  the  whole  Wady  turns  short  to  the  right ;  and 
then  sweeps  around  again  to  the  left  in  almost  a  semicircle ; 
enclosing  a  large  and  high  Tell,  which  is  connected  by  a  lower 
narrow  ridge  with  the  table  land  on  the  south.  At  the  village, 
which  thus  stands  in  an  angle,  is  a  fine  fountain,  larger  than 
both  those  we  had  already  seen,  and  with  water  enough  to  turn 
a  mill.  Below  the  fountain  are  extensive  gardens  on  terraces. 
There  are  marks  upon  the  steep  rocks  near  by,  as  if  a  channel 
had  once  been  carried  along  them ;  perhaps  for  a  miU.  The 
village  is  not  large ;  and  seemed  poor  and  dirty.  It  is  probaUy 
the  Bcether  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

Taking  an  old  man  as  guide,  and  leading  our  horses  vnth 
difficulty  up  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  along  the  path,  we 
ascended  northwest  to  the  sunmut  of  the  Tell  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  viQage.  The  top  of  the  connecting  ridge  or  neck  is 
narrow  and  rocky.  Where  it  joins  the  steep  southern  side  of 
the  TeU,  it  has  apparently  been  cut  through  ;  and  thus  a  wide 
trench  formed,  above  which  the  summit  of  the  Tell  rises  some 
forty  feet.  This  wide  trench  may  possibly  be  artificial ;  but  its 
width  and  the  height  of  the  Tell  above  it  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  the  contrary.  On  the  declivity  of  the  Tell  towards  the 
village,  east  of  the  neck,  are  three  excavated  caves  of  some 
extent ;  perhaps  sepulchres.  The  top  of  the  Tell  has  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres  ;  the  northern  part  being  som^hat  lower  than 
the  southern  ;  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less  ploughed  and  cul- 
tivated. The  soil  is  very  stony ;  and  the  stones  have  been 
gathered  and  thrown  together  in  many  unmeaning  heaps.     We 

'  From  th«  foontam,  Bitttr  bore  S.  45**  the  yalley  for  fifteen  minntei,  and  then  m- 

W.  oeziding.  XI.  p.  697.   Pococke  IL   I  p.  iC, 

*  This  is  the  yiUage  known  to  tbe  Latins  *  See  note  on  p.  15S,  aboffe.    Jerom« 

ms  «  Vaia  Sancti  Phriippl"   It  is  ooirectlj  has  Bcdhgr  for  the  etd^p  of  the  Septna* 

deacribed  by  Quaresmins  as  on  the  hill-  gint,  doubtless  from  the  reading  Baid^^— 

side,  and  reached  by  orossing  the  valley  Pococke  writes  the  name  £«l«r,  and  sup- 

fiom  the  foontain ;  that  is,  by  descending  poses  it  to  be  for  Beth-ior;  IL  i.  p.  ML 
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saw  one  or  two  squared  stones  on  the  southwest  side.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  trace  of  ruins  ;  except  upon  the  highest  point, 
towards  the  northeast,  where  are  the  remains  of  what  was  once 
apparently  a  square  tower,  of  perhaps  forty  feet  on  each  side.  It 
was  built  of  stones  broken  to  a  rough  sur&ce  ;  and  the  whole 
was  of  the  very  rudest  construction.  There  is  no  water  nearer 
tiian  the  fountain  at  the  village  below  ;  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  dstems.  The  spot  is  now  called  Ehirbet  el-YehM,  '  Buins 
of  the  Jews.' 

From  this  summit  we  saw  upon  the  southern  hills  the  vil- 
lages Hils&n  and  el-Eabu ;  and  on  the  northern,  beyond  Wady 
Bittlr,  the  ruins  of  Kuriet  el*Sa'ideh.  We  could  also  distinguish 
Hie  point  where  the  Wady  Bittir  unites  with  the  great  Wady 
from  EuI5nieh,  near  the  village  'Aktlr ;  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half  distant  from  where  we  stood.  Near  it  is  a  place  called  Deir 
esh-Sheikh.' 

This  Tell,  from  its  strong  position  and  proximity  to  the  vil-^ 
lage  of  Bitttr,  has,  on  the  strength  of  the  latter  name,  been  of 
late  years  assumed  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bether;*  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  the  Jews  in  their  war  against 
Hadrian  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Bar-cochba,  ^^  Son 
of  a  Star/' '  To  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  together  the  few  historical  data  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  writers  of  the  Talmud  place  Bether  at  four  miles  from  the 
sea.^  Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  strongly 
fertified,  and  not  fiir  distant  from  Jerusalem.'  This  slight  notice 
from  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  all  that  we  have 
relating  to  Bether,  except  from  Jewish  writers.  The  name  Be^ 
iker  or  Beth-Tar '  seems  not  to  have  been  ancient ;  but  to  have 
become  known  only  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
It  is  rendered  domua  inqwiaitoria  vd  explarationia ;  because, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City,  watchmen  are  said  to  have 
been  posted  there  to  spy  out  those  going  up  to  visit  the  ruins, 
and  inform  against  them.^  If  any  stress  can  be  laid  upon  this 
etymology,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  Bether  was  on  the  north 

>  Bearings  from  tiie  Tell:  Bitdr  8.  45*  vlas  'Aa/Mcb«v  jccn^  B<3di|pa  WXir,  4rtt 

E.    Hfiaio  186%    d-Kebn  265°.    Kuriet  iwix^P^^'rv^rAp  'Ifpo^o\^/A»y  ov  a^iiptk 

ee-Sa1deh  352%    Jtmction  of  Wadjr  Bitttr  w6ffm  8ic<rr«<ra. 

^  ^}'n^  TT       91ft  '  ^®^'  turaally  *in''a,   appeiently  tot 

•S^mL?m[S*a]    Mtoter  -»n  r^^a ; -ee  Lightfoot  Opj.  ed.  I^n«L  a 

JMlicher  Krieg,  etc  I  20.    TnmAlatedby  p.208.    Ensebina  writes  B^diypo,  aa  in  the 

W.  W.  Turner  in  BibUoth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  preceding  note.    Lat  Bether,  Bethar,  Be- 

4SS  aq.  tkara,  Btter,  eto. 

*  Reland  Paiast  p.  639.  "  MOnter  jQd.  Krieg  §  20.  n.    Alao  in 

'  Euaeb.  H.  E.  4.  6,  iucfAdtrums  tk  rov  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pp.  439,  457.    UghU 

veA^/AOv  Irovff  icrwicaidfxdretf  r^$  kvi^  foot  0pp.  ed.  Lenad.  XL  p.  209. 
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of  Jerosalem ;  since  the  greater  number  of  Jewidi  visitors  wooUL 
naturally  come  from  tbat  quarter ;  where  a  very  lai^  population 
of  Jews  continued  to  reside  undistuihed  in  Galilee  and  the  adja- 
cent region. 

Jewish  writers  describe  Bether  as  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
a  vast  population ;  but  their  accoimts  are  hi^y  exaggerated. 
It  had,  they  say,  £rom  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  synagogues  ; 
in  each  four  himdred  teachers  ;  and  in  the  smallest  four  hundred 
scholars.^  Jerome  speaks  of  the  "  many  thousands''  of  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  from  the  Romans.'  The  siege  continued 
for  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  the  city  was  captured  with  great 
bloodshed  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Hadrian,  in 
A.  B.  135.'  The  Tabnudists  relate,  that  eiffht  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  slain  in  Bether ;  that  the  norses  waded  up  to 
their  mouths  in  blood ;  and  that  the  blood  of  those  that  fell 
rolled  along  in  its  current  stones  of  four  pounds  weight.^  How- 
ever exaggerated  all  tbis  may  be,  it  seems  a  necessary  conclusion, 
that  Betl^r  was  a  city  of  some  size  and  strength.    • 

Where  then  was  this  city  situated  ?  Not  at  the  Betarmm 
of  the  Itineraries,  on  the  way  from  Caesarea  to  Antipatris  and 
Lydda ; '  although  the  name  accords  sufficiently  welL  This  too 
would  nearly  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the  Babbins,  that 
Bether  was  four  Boman  miles  distant  £rom  the  sea.  But  Beta- 
rum  was  apparently  nothing  more  than  a  village  or  station  on 
the  great  road,  and  must  luive  been  well  known  to  Eusebius  ; 
who  nevertheless  testifies,  that  Bether  was  a  strong  city  near 
Jerusalem.'  The  reputed  origin  of  the  naciie  Bether  or  Beth- 
Tar,  as  above  given,  implies  that  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  and 
l)robably  on  the  north  And  further,  the  many  captives  taken 
in  the  final  catastrophe  of  this  war,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
Terebinth,  or  house  of  Abraham,  near  Hebron ;  afterwards  at 
Gaza ;  and  then  those  remaining  were  transported  to  Egypt.^ 
Now  if  Bether  was  near  Jerusalem,  the  removal  of  the  captives 
in  this  direction  was  natural  and  obvious  ;  while,  if  it  lay  upcm 
the  plain  and  near  the  sea,  such  a  course  was  unnatural  and 
improbable. — Yet  a  Jeiitish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy 
finds  Bether  on  the  way  between  Samaria  and  ArstdT,  at  a  pla<H» 
of  nuns  then  called  Bether.  This  was  probably  the  earlier 
Betarum  ;  and  seems  to  mark  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  over- 
throw of  Bar-cochba  as  connected  with  that  spot." 

'  MOnftor  L  candinBOilioa.  Sm.  1848^        *  Itin.  Antooiiii  et  HieroiL  «d  WeMefing^ 
p.  489.  pp.  150,  600, 

*  Comm.  in  Zach.  yin,  19.  *  See  the  preceding  page,  n.  6. 

'  So  Moording  to  the  best  «sooiixiti»        *  See  fully  in  Vol  L  p.  869.  n.  8.  [U  7. 

Mftnter  L  c.    Others  make  it  A.  D.  148.  n.  8.1 

*  See  Valesins'  Note  on  Eiueb.  H.  £.  4.        ■  labak  Chelo  in  A.  D.  1884 ;  Carmoly, 
6.  n.  4.    M&nter  L  c  Biblioth.  Sm.  1848,  Itin.  p.  252. 

p.  44a 
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Nor  can  Bether  have  been  situated  at  Beth-boron,  nor  at 
Bethlehem,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some.  There  is  no  affinity 
between  the  names ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  to 
suggest  an  identity/ 

Was  then  the  city  of  Bether  identical  with  the  Tell  now 
known  as  Khirbet  el-YehM,  near  the  village  of  Bittir  ?  The 
names,  though  not  the  same,  are  yet  sufficiently  in  accord.* 
The  place  also  is  strong ;  and  it  is  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  name  cannot  here  determine 
the  question ;  any  more,  indeed,  than  in  the  case  of  Betarum, 
which  we, have  just  considered.  Then,  too,  according  to  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  name,  we  should  look  for  the  city  on  the 
north  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  on  the  west.  And,  further,  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  ancient  fortifications,  of  ancient  dwellings, 
and  of  any  supply  of  water,  puts  it  beyond  any  conceivable 
possibility,  that  tlus  could  ever  have  been  the  site  of  a  strong 
and  popiQous  city  with  its  many  synagogues ;  which  sustained  a 
si^e  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  slain  or  led  away  into 
captivity.  The  name  does  not  require,  nor  do  the  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  supposition. 

The  name  Bittir,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  itself  no  more  decisive 
than  the  name  Betarum  ;  strengthened,  too,  as  the  latter  is,  by 
a  Jewish  tradition.  Nor  can  the  name  Khirbet  el-Tehtld  (Ruins 
of  the  Jews)  well  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  modem.  Of 
course  it  did  not  come  fi^m  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  therefore 
marks  no  tradition  of  theirs.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  B.  Parchi,  the  best  of  the  early  Jewish  travellers,  speaks 
of  a  Bether  as  three  hours  west  by  south  of  Jerusalem ;  referring 
doubtless  to  this  spot.'  But  he  mentions  neither  ruins,  nor 
name,  nor  tradition,  as  connecting  the  place  with  the  history  of 
Bar-cochba.  Yet  he  was  a  zealous  searcher  after  Jewish  anti- 
quities; and,  had  the  name  Khirbet  el-Yehtld  been  at  that 
time  extant,  he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out notice.^ 

The  only  remains  of  masonry,  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 

•  G«1Uaii28  and  others  refer  to  Betb-ho-  212, '« The  Sheikh  pointed  to  the  hills  he- 
nm;  en  opinion  refuted  hj  ReUmd.  See  hind  the  modem  v^sge,  rising  to  abonft 
Reland  Falsest,  p.  639.  Cellarii  Not.  the  same  height  as  l£at  [of  £e  Telll  on 
Orhis,  n.  p.  450. — ^Baronina  assumed  which  we  stood,  and  remarKed,  *  They  shot 
Bethlehem,  "  andad  mann,**  as  Lightfoot  at  them  from  that  hilL'  *  Who  shot  at 
baa  it ;  0pp.  ed  Lensd.  H  pw  143.  whom  ? '  I  inquired.   *  Oh  I  I  don't  know/ 

•  For  the  Rabhinio  nn  H'^a,  niT^a ,  we  b«  replied ;  *  it  was  a  long  while  ago.  How 
^onld  expect  at  least  the  Arabic  syllable  ^J'^^^  }  ^^w  ?  -  This  is  gravely  brought 
BeiL  as  in  Beit  Jflla ;  but  the  Arabic  name  'T!"**:  "  *  trustworthy  ^pulwr  tradition 
S^  U  not  so  written  or  pronounced.  «f  ^^  "«««  ^^  «*P*^«  o^  Aether  by  the 

•  Benj.  of  Tud.  l^  Asher,  H.  p.  438.         Romans,  more  than  aeresteen   hundred 
.  *  The  following  passage  is  characteristic    J®*"  *tP' 

at  the  author  of  the  Holy  City;  IL  p. 

T0L.nl.— 23* 
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belonged  to  a  foTtification,  are  those  of  the  isqnate  tower  on  the 
highest  pointy  already  described.  It  was  bmlt  of  small  stones 
)!0ughly  broken,  if  broken  at  all ;  and  was  of  the  mdest  con- 
straction.  Hence  it  bears  much  more  the  appearance  of  haying 
been  built  as  the  stronghold  of  some  Arab  robber  chief;  like 
that  now  seen  at  EdstOl,  where  the  fiunily  Abu  Ghaush  some- 
times took  refuge.^ 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  other  instances,  as  at  Jotapata,  all 
traces  of  former  fortifications  have  yanished,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  identity  of  the  site.  But  in  the  case  of  Jotapata, 
the  place  is  at  once  recognised  by  its  correspondence  with  ilie 
minute  description  of  Josephus.  And  although  the  fortifications 
have  disappeared,  yet  the  foundations  of  the  town  are  still  seen ; 
and  the  cisterns  and  caverns  of  the  fortress  remain.*  So  too  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  stjrong  place  Beth-Zacharia,  which 'we 
visited  four  days  later;  although  its  walls  and  defences  are 
gone,  yet  the  foxmdations,  and  the  columns,  and  the  cisterns  still 
remain  ;  and  they  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  identity,  nor  of 
its  ancient  importance  and  strength.' 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
we  cannot  as  yet  definitely  assume,  that  the  great  and  strong 
city  of  Bether  was  situated  on  or  around  the  Tell  of  Bittlr. 

I  venture  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  have  formerly 
made  ;*  and  which  I  desire  to  lu&ve  regarded  only  as  a  sugges- 
tion, to  be  hereafter  peihaps  received  or  rejected,  according  as 
new  &cts  and  circumstances  shall  be  discovered.  It  is  simply 
the  inquiry.  Whether  after  all  Bether  may  not  have  been  the 
same  with  Bethel  f  The  change  from  2  to  r  is  a  common  (me 
in  all  languages.  It  is,  too,  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  the  later  Jewish  writers,  who  alone  speak  of  Bether y  seem  to 
make  no  mention  of  Bethel  whatever,  as  then  existing ;  and  speak 
of  it  only  in  coimection  with  its  history  in  the  Old  Testament.* 
The  Talmudists,  writing  in  Galilee  and  Babylon,  far  from  Judea 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  upon  its  soil,  might  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  names.  That  the  name  Bethel  was 
actually  changed,  and  that  the  form  Btthar  did  for  a  time  pre- 
vail, appears  fit)m  the  language  of  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  in 
A.  D.  333.  In  going  from  Neapolis  to  Jerusalem  he  saw,  on 
the  left  hand,  twelve  or  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  "villa,"  called  Bethar.^  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  position  of  Bethel    And  Jerome  expressly  rrfers  the 

>  See  aboTe,  p.  15a  0pp.  IL  p.  186.  ed.  Leosd.    ReUuid  Pa- 

*  See  above,  pp.  106,  106.  UbbI  p.  686  iiq. 

*  See  below,  under  May  Stfa.  '  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  588  sq.  "  inde  [a  Nea- 

*  See  more  in  Bibliotheca  Saora,  1848,  polTj  millia  zxirm  enntibiis  HferaMOem  in 
p.  458  sq.  parte  nniBtra  est  villa  <mm  didtnr  BeUiar. 

*  See  Lightfoot  in  lua  article  on  j9f(A«{;  . . .  Inde  Hienuakm  inulia  ziL" 
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catastrophe  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  to  Bdkd;  showing 
apparently  that  he  regarded  this  as  the  Bother  of  the  Babbins.^ 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  a  site  not  far  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  great  road  on  the  norfhy  with  extensive 
and  important  ruins  still  remaining ;  and  occupying  a  position  not 
80  strong  indeed  as  the  Tell  of  Bittlr,  but  yet  far  stronger  than 
the  site  of  Eleutheropolis.  It  might  throw  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion, were  travellers  to  examine  further  the  ruins  of  Bethel ;  and 
ascertain,  whether  or  not  among  them  there  are  perhaps  traces 
of  that  Jevdsh  synagogue  architecture,  of  which  we  found  so 
many  remains  in  Galilee.' 

>  We  returned  to  the  village  of  Bittir,  and  took  our  lunch  at 
the  fountain,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  mulberry  tree. 
Our  purpose  was  to  return  by  a  different  route  ;  so  as  to  pass  in 
right  of  'Ain  K&rim.  Setting  off  at  12.10,  we  first  followed  up 
the  valley,  and  came  at  12.30  to  the  fork  at  the  side  Wady  of 
Welejeh.  A  path  leads  up  on  the  east  side  of  this  Wady;  but 
we  missed  it,  and  clambered  the  steep  hill  among  the  rocks  for  a 
time  without  path ;  thus  losing  ten  minutes.  At  length  we 
found  a  man  in  the  fields,  and  took  him  as  a  guide.  He  soon 
brought  us  into  the  pilgrims'  road  leading  over  from  St.  Philip's 
fountain  to  St.  John's  in  the  Desert.  It  was  sufficiently  rugged 
and  bad.  At  12.45  we  were  opposite  Welejeh,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.'  Our  course  was  about  north  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  great  valleys.  This  we  reached  at  1.05  ; 
and  looked  down  into  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  coming  from 
Kuldnieh.    Here  we  stopped  for  ten  minutes. 

At  our  feet  was  the  small  village  of  Jaura  in  a  short  side 
vi^ey  0!r  nock.  Further  down  the  great  valley,  on  the  other  side, 
was  S&t&f ;  opposite  to  which,  our  guide  8$id,  is  the  fountain  and 
ruined  convent  called  el-Habis,  the  native  name  for  St.  John's 
in  the  Desert,  about  an  hour  fit)m  'Ain  E.&rim.^  In  the  south, 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jedtir,  but  less  distant,  was  pointed  out  Beit  Sak&rieh,  which  we 
visited  afterwards.  'Ain  Kfirim  was  not  here  visible  ;  but  S6ba 
was  in  sight,  as  also  Ktlldnieh,  Neby  Samwll,  and  other  places.' 

'  Hieron  Comm.    in    Zaoh.    Tiii.    19,  writen.    Jerome  lumaelf  apparently  men-* 

**  C^»ta  nrbs  Bethel,  ad  qnam  mnUa  millia  tions  Bittlr  as  BtUher  ;  see  on  p.  266,  n.  8 

oonfngenmt  Jadsorum :  aratnm  templmn  *  K.  g.   at  Kefir  Bir*im,  Melr5n,  Irbid, 

in  iffnominiam  gentis  oppresssB,   a  Tito  Tell  H^,  Kedes,  etc.    We  did  not  revisit 


Anmo  Bnfo."    The  mention  of  Titns  An-  Bethel ;  and  I  regret  that  the  thought  of 

Dins  (Tnranns)  Rofna  shows,  that  Jerome  further  examination  did  not  occur  to  me^ 

is  here  speaking  of  events  that  took  place  while  I  was  in  a  situation  to  realize  it. 

under  Hadrian.— Tillemont  suggests  that  *  Bearings  at  12.45 :  Wel^eh  185°,  i 

Bethel  is  here  a  false  reading  for  Bether;  m.    HAsan  203''. 

Hist  des  Emp.  H.  p.  809.    But  there  is  ^  Tobler  DenkbL  p.  658.    Prokesch,  p^ 

DO  trace  of  any  various  reading ;  nor  is  120.     See  Quaiesmius  IL  p.  707. 

Bether  the  form  usoaliy  found  in  Latin  *  Bearings  at  1.05 :  Janra  N.  SS""  K  i 
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Starting  again  at  1^0,  we  strack  the  road  fiom  Janra  to 
Jeniflalem ;  and  kept  upon  it  abng  the  brow  above  the  great 
valley  about  N.  E.  by  N.  At  1.40  'Ain  E&rim  was  below  us  on 
the  left ;  a  large  and  flourishing  village,  with  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  midst.  There  is  also  a 
fountain.  The  village  was  below  in  a  nook  or  recess  from  the 
great  valley ;  and  was  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.'  It  is 
doubtless  the  Karem  or  Garosm  of  the  Septuagint  and  Jerome.' 

We  now  kept  along  the  usual  road,  which  passes  just  north 
of  M&lihah,  on  a  course  about  east.  At  2.10  we  crossed  an 
indentation  of  the  ridge  ;  having  Mfilihah  on  a  Tell  just  on  our 
right.  In  five  minutes  more  we  struck  again  our  roiEui  of  this 
momiog  ;  but  almost  immediately  left  it  by  a  fork  on  the  lighi^ 
leading  through  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Bephaun.  At 
2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  low  ridgj3  on  the  west  of  that  plain.' 
Here  we  could  distinguish  the  valley  running  out  from  its  south- 
west part ;  and  could  see  beyopd  the  plain  the  convent  of  Mftr 
Eli&s  and  its  green  Tell.  Passing  on  now  by  the  direct  road, 
we  reached  the  Yftfa  gate  of  Jerusalem  at  3  o'clock 

II.   BZOUBSIOK  TO  THE   VIOINITT  OF   HXBBON. 

Friday  J  May  7th. — ^As  we  expected  to  be  absent  over  night, 
we  took  with  us  both  of  our  servants,  and  all  our  mules,  with  tent 
and  beds.  We  left  the  Tftfa  gate  at  7.35,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road  ;  and  reached  Mftr  Eli^  at  8.25.  Here  at  the  well  were 
several  men,  Greek  Christians,  from  Beit  Jftla.  We  inquired 
of  them  about  a  Bamah  in  this  region  ;  but  they  knew  of  none. 
We  engaged  one  of  them  as  a  guide  ;  and  turned  more  to  the 
right,  on  the  road  to  Beit  J&la.  A  low  ridse  on  the  right  is  called 
TCkbQlyeh ;  and  after  five  minutes  was  a  bill  on  the  left,  called 
B&s  Elifts.  Here  too  was  a  lai^  sarcophagos  turned  partly 
over  on  one  side,  called  Mary's  ora£e ;  vdth  small  heaps  of  stonea 
around  it.  The  road  from  M&r  Elifts  to  Bethlehem  runs  along 
the  dividing  ridge,  between  the  deep  valley  on  the  left  running 
eastwards,  and  the  long  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  which  runs  off 
northwest  under  Beit  Jftla  to  Wady  Bitttr.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  latter  begins  not  far  fix>m  M&r  Elifts  in  the  southwest. 

m.    S&tdf  K.  25°  W.    Kfiat&l  2\    KQ16-  Samwfl  17^  *AinKMm  9%  ^  m.— Gomp. 

nieh  24°.    Neby  Samwfl  26^    Beit  Dua  Tobler  DenkbL  pp.  660,  780  aq. 

29%    Beit  Siyrik  S5\    Beit  Lahm  188%  *  See    abore,    p.    156,  n.  8.      Sept 

Beit  J&la    141%      Beit    Sak&rieh    199°.  Kap4f^  Jerome  Carcvn.— Far  the  acooimt 

Hfi8flii20r.    S6ba  885%— The  villages  of  given  by  the  Latins  respecting  the  booBe 

Beit  Lahm  and  Beit  JSIa  were  not  dis-  of  Elisabeth,  the  convent  and  chnrch  of 

tinctly  visible ;  they  stand  apon  the  eastern  the  Nativity  of  John  the  BaMist,  and  the 

alope  of  their  hiUs^  and  were  thus  not  ao-  fountain  of  St  Maiy,  so  called,  see  Qua- 

tually  in  sight  resmins  IL  pp.  709-712. 

»  Bearingi  at  1.  40;  S6ba  815%   Neby  *  Herothe  Monntof  OUvesboreN.  65°  £. 
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Taming  fiom  the  load  a  little  towards  the  left,  we  came  at 
8.50  to  el-Khamls,  or  Ehirbet  KhamSfi.  Here  are  cisteniB,  a 
few  hewn  stones,  and  some  fragments  of  columns,  marking  a^ 
small  ancient  site.  The  guide  said  there  were  also  sepulchres, 
and  the  door  of  a  church ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  merely 
three  or  four  rather  large  hewn  stones  thrown  together,  one  pf 
which  was  grooved.'  This  place  is  pointed  out  by  the  Latin 
monks  at  the  present  day,  as  the  Bamah  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
supposed  to  be  near  Bachel's  tomb.*  We  had  heard  of  this  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  also,  that  some  of  the  recent  Latin  converts  in 
Beit  Jfila  now  spoke  of  this  spot  as  Bamah.  But  the  Greeks 
know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  does  Quaresmius  or  the  earlier  travelers 
roeak  of  it.  Yet  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assume  a  Bamah  near 
Bethlehem,  in  order  to  a£ford  an  explanation  of  the  language  of 
Matthew.^  This  however  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  the  original 
passage  of  Jeremiah,  Bachel,  the  ancestress  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  is  poetically  introduced  as  bewailing  the  departure 
of  her  descendants  into  exile,  from  Bamah  of  Benjamin,  their 
place  of  rendezvous.^ 

Ten  nunutes  brought  us  to  Bachel's  tomb.  This  had  been 
enlarged  since  our  former  visit,  by  the  addition  of  a  square  court 
on  the  east  side,  with  high  walls  and  arches.  Beyond  the  road 
which  passes  here,  and  northeast  from  the  tomb,  we  looked  at 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  was  carried  up  the  slope 
of  the  hill  bv  means  of  tubes  or  perforated  blocks  of  stone,  fitted 
t(^ther  with  sockets  and  tenons,  and  originally  cemented.  We 
saw  other  like  traces  further  up  the  hQl  the  next  day ;  but 
stones  of  this  kind  are  seen  nowhere  else  in  this  region. 
.  We  left  Bachel's  tomb  at  9.15  for  tlrt&s  ;  at  first  along  the 
camel  road  to  Hebron,  which  passes  on  the  west  of  Bethlehem* 
At  9.30,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  path 
along  the  aqueduct.  This  we  struck  at  9.40,  and  followed  it. 
There  are  frequent  openings  in  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  stones 
adjacent  to  them  seem  to  be  hollowed  out ;  but  the  aqueduct  in 
this  part  is  later,  and  is  mostly  laid  with  tubes  of  pottery.  By  a 
mistake  of  our  guide  we  turned  down  the  steep  slope  on  the  left  toa 
soon ;  and  after  a  very  difficult  descent  reached  Urtfis  at  10.5, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  aqueduct.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Etam  of  the  Scriptures.' 

Here  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain  with  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  reservoir.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village  are  scattered 
among  the  rocks  on  the  declivity  of  the  northern  hilL    The 

'  Beuringf  from  el-Khamts :    Fnreidls  '  Matt  2,  18,  quoted  from  Jer.  81,  11 ; 

160**.    Convent  of  Bethlehem  167**.   Beit  oomp.  Jer.  40,  1.— See  Onomast  art  iSo- 

J&la  238\    K&bbet  K&hll  138%  i  m.  mate,    Reland  PaL  p.  964. 

«  ProkeMh  p.  110.     Sabbacher  IL  p.  *  Jer.  81,  11 ;  oomp.  40,  1. 

164.  See  Vol  L  p^  477.  [U.  168.] 
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level  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  been  leased  by  Mr 
Meshullam,  a  convert  from  Judaism  ;  who  formerly  kept  a  hotel  in 
Jerusalem.  He  had  now  brought  it  under  tillage  for  three  years, 
and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Jerusalem  market.  The 
fields  are  all  irrigated  nom  the  fountain ;  and  in  this  conntty 
everything  thrives  with  water.  As  seen  fix>m  above,  the  bottom 
of  the  vaUey,  thus  cultivated,  presented  a  beautiful  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  scientific  tillaee  of  western  Europe ; 
yet  such  is  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water, 
that  the  returns  are  larger,  and  (as  Meshullam  said)  remunera- 
tive. 

We  met  here  seven  or  eight  Americans,  men  and  women, 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  fiom  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity.  They 
had  come  out  as  missionaries  to  introduce  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  helpless,  they  lutd  been  taken  by 
Meshullam  into  his  employ  ;  where  they  found  at  least  food  and 
shelter.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  satisfied  ;  and  seemed 
to  us  likely  to  leave  the  place  so  soon  as  they  could  help  them- 
selves. Indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  and  Meshullam,  and  they  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yi&.  They  told  us  they  had  brought  out 
with  them  American  ploughs ;  but  could  mske  no  use  of  them 
for  want  of  stronger  teams.  A  similar  colony  of  Germans  had 
been  in  like  manner  employed  by  Meshullam  two  years  before  ; 
a  glowing  report  firom  whom  is  given  by  Bitter.  But  they  too 
had  become  dissatisfied ;  and  were  now  dispersed.^  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  idea  of  speedily  converting  the. 
Jews,  living  as  strangers  in  Palestine,  into  an  agricultural  people, 
is  altogether  visionaiy. 

Leaving  Ortfts  at  10.55  we  came  at  11.20  to  el-Burak,  the 
castle  at  the  Pools.  On  the  way  were  some  traces  of  an  ancient 
road.  At  this  time  the  lower  pool  was  empty  ;  in  the  middle 
one  the  water  covered  only  the  bottom  ;  wnile  the  upper  one 
was  Ml  or  nearly  so.  A  little  streamlet  from  above  was  running 
into  the  middle  pool  at  its  upper  end.*  After  a  stop  of  five 
minutes  we  took  the  Hebron  road ;  and  at  11.35  were  on  the 
top  of  the  southern  hiU.  Along  the  ascent  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  road  ;  but  no  ruts.  The  village  and  convent  of 
St.  George  (el*Eh(idr)  were  visible  in  the  north,  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Pools.'  On  the  left  below  us  was  a  short  Wady,  "tdth  a 
side  aqueduct    We  now  kept  along  on  high  ground ;  and  soon 

*  Bitter,  Eidk.  XVL  p.  2S2.  E.  el-Bonk  N.  40**  E.— For  tbe  labteqiMiil 

•  For  ft  fUI  description  of  thMe  podU,    roote,  see  a]«oin  Vol  L  pp.  816»  217.  [I. 


•ee  Vol  L  p.  474  iq.  [iL  164  sq.]  819-^21.] 

•  Beuingi  At  11.85 1  el-Kli&dr  N.  6* 
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had  on  otur  left  the  deep  Wady  Biy&r,  here  a  narrow  gorge, 
ranning  off  about  N.  75®  E.  with  another  side  aqueduct,  and  a 
square  ruin  on  the  further  side,  called  Deir  el-Ben&t.  We  soon 
descended  a  little  (at  11.50)  into  the  small  cultivated  plain  from 
which  the  Wady  issues.  In  this  plain  several  Wadys  unite, 
coming  from  various  directions.  We  followed  up  a  shallow  one, 
B.  35®  W.  formerly  named  to  us  Wady  Tuheishimeh ;  and  at 
12.5  saw  on  our  right  the  ruin  of  Beit  Ffighiir,  half  a  mile 
distant,  having  a  Wely  and  a  fountain.'  Beaching  the  head  of 
the  valley  at  12.30,  we  came  out  upon  level  land  ;  and  then  at 
12.40  rose  to  a  higher  tract  of  table  land.  Here  Beit  Fejj&r 
was  visible  on  high  ground  at .  a  distance  in  the  southeast ;  * 
while  nearer  to  us,  but  hidden  by  a  ridge,  was  said  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Bereikdt.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  ruin  Bereiktlt  was  just 
visible  over  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  bearing  116®.  This  form 
corresponds  to  an  ancient  Berachahy  which  gave  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  south  of  Tekoa,  the  scene  of  Jehosaphat's  thanksgiving.' 
We  heard  of  it  on  our  former  journey ;  but  it  was  first  visited 
by  Mr  Wolcott.*  The  ruins  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley, 
on  a  small  eminence  ;  and  cover  three  or  four  acres.  The  Wady 
is  not  now  called  after  the  ruins,  except  just  opposite  to  them ; 
but  bears  lower  down  the  name  of  Wady  Ehanzireh. 

We  came  at  12.55  to  the  brow  of  a  long  descent,  looking  out 
over  a  lower  tract  oi  country  on  the  south.  Here  Halhtll  came 
in  sight,  and  several  other  places.'  Half  way  or  more  down  the 
long  declivity  is  a  cistem  and  Kibleh  or  praying-place  ;  where  at 
1.10  we  stopped  for  lunch.  Here  Merrlna,  a  small  ruin  was 
visible,  bearing  256®,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  the  green 
Wady.  We  set  off  ^^iu  at  1.40,  and  descended  into  the  broad 
and  fertile  plain  of  Wady  'Arriib  running  off  southeast ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  low  swell,  came  to  another  like  valley  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  uniting  with  the  former  one  just  below. 
The  united  Wady  runs  to  Wady  Jeh&r  south  of  Tekoa,  and  so 
to  the  Dead  Sea.'  Beyond,  on  the  left,  at  2  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ruin  called  Beit  Za'ter.  At  2.10  we  reached  the  reservoir  of 
Ktlfln ;  the  village  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  the 
right.'  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  has  in  it  a  large  ruined  building, 
which  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.' 

^  Bearing  of  Beit  F^bAr,  N.  75*  W.  |        «  See  VoL  L  p.  491.  fii.  189.1  Wolcott 

n.  in  BiUioih.  Saara,  1848,  p.  48.    Comp. 

*  Bearings  at  12.40 :  B«t  Fejjftr  168^  Wilaon,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  L  p.  888. 
Beit  Ummar  280%    Beit  Sftwir,  a  rain,  Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  i  p.  685. 

881%  i  m.— Instead  of  Beit  FejjAr,  Dr  *  Bearings  at  12.55:  Beit  Ummar  280% 

Wilson  writes  Beit  HajarjbntenoneooBlj.  Halhftl  202%  K(iftn  217%   Sbi7MLhl72% 

My  oompanioo,  Dr  Smith,  took  special  •  See  Vol  I.  p.  488.  [i.  185.] 

pains  to  day,  to  verify  the  name.    Lauds  ^  Bearings  at  the  tank  of  KAf  to :   Beit 

of  the  Bible,  I  p.  886.    Bitter  XVI  p.  Fe.ij&r  88%    Beit  Za*ter  59%  Beit  KheiiAn 

270.  195%    KAfln275%im. 

*  2  Chr.  20,  26,  oomp.  2a  *  KAf  In  is  the  jdaoe  enroneoosly  named 
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After  five  iDinateg  more  we  were  in  another  shallow  Wady, 
coming  fix>m  the  south  and  passing  off  northeast  to  Wady 
'Arrtlb.  We  followed  it  up,  or  a  branch  cf  it ;  and  at  2.35 
came  out  on  a  low  ridge  looking  into  a  like  parallel  Wady  on 
our  left.  Beyond  this  latter,  on  a  hill,  was  the  ruin  Beit 
Kheirfin,  half  a  mile  distant.^  The  road  then  descends  a  little, 
and  passes  along  on  the  west  side  of  this  Wady  here  running 
north. 

Thus  far  we  had  followed  from  the  Pools  the  same  road 
that  we  trayelled  in  1838,  on  our  first  approach  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  our  first  day  in  Palestine.  We  had  then  been  com-. 
polled,  wearied  and  exhausted  as  we  were  from  our  long  journey 
m  the  desert,  to  hasten  over  the  tract  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  without  a  guide.  Hence,  on  some  points  we  obtained 
no  information,  and  on  others  were  misled.  I  had  ever  re- 
garded that  day  as  in  some  respects  the  least  satisfiictory  in 
all  our  former  journey ;  and  was  not  sorry  now  to  retrace  the' 
road. — The  main  features  of  the  country,  thus  fiir,  consisted  of 
low  rocky  hills  wii^  intervening  valleys,  uninteresting,  xmoulti- 
▼ated,  and  the  hills  thinly  covered  with  bushes,  chiefly  shrub  oaks. 
Beyond  this  point,  towards  the  south,  there  is  more  cultivation  ; 
and  the  hUls  are  more  naked  of  bushes,  being  tilled  often  to  the 
top. 

We  now  turned  from  the  Hebron  road  more  southwesterly ; 
along  a  low  neck  which  separated  the  Wady  on  our  left  firom 
Wady  Bishr&sh  on  our  right ;  the  latter  descending  rapidly 
westwards  towards  Wady  es-Stlr,  as  was  said.  Our  purpose  was 
to  ascend  a  high  rounded  Tell  just  on  the  west  of  the  Hebron 
road,  in  the  hope  of  finding  nuns.  We  reached  the  top  at 
3  o'clock ;  but  found  nothing.  The  tower  of  Beit  Btir  was 
before  us,  on  another  lower  Tell  in  the  southwest'  After  a 
delay  of  ten  minutes,  we  struck  down  across  the  intervening  val- 
ley through  the  fields,  without  a  path ;  and  came  at  3.20  to  the 
tower  of  Beit  Btr.  From  this  place  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  bore  N.  80°  E. 

This  tower  we  saw  and  noted  on  our  fonner  journey ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  no  guide,  we  did  not  hear  the 
name,  and  therefore  fidled  to  ftilly  identify  the  jplace.  Tet  from 
its  position  and  other  features  I  was  even  then  mclined  to  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  Beth-^zur ;  and  it  was  so  inserted  on  our  map.* 

to  OS  in  our  fbnaer  jocmey  «■  Aba  F!d«  |  m.    Halhtf  191*.     'AIn  edli-Dliirwdi 

We  had  then  no  odde  except  »  Nnbum  210°.    Tell  neer  by,  822% 
oamel  drirer  from  DhobeifyeL    No  inch        '  Bearings  at  8  o'elook,  fiom  tiw  Tell , 

name  as  Aba  Fid  exlstfl  anywhere  in  the  Beit  Ummar  V,    JAla,   a  Wely,  SSST, 

region,  BO  far  as  we  conld  learn.  Beit  S<br216\  Halbftl  164*.  Shiyikb  lia% 
"  TWrfnigs  at  2.85,  opposite  Beit  Khei-        *  See  Vol.  L  pp.  2ia,  217.  n.  [i  812, 

FciiJAr64%    BeUKheiriUiUr,  820,  n.] 
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The  name  Beit  Btx  was  heard  first  by  Mr  Wolcott ;  ^  and  we 
now  heard  it  from  people  in  the  fields.  This  name,  and  the  an- 
cient remains,  leave  no  donbt  as  to  the  identity. — The  principal 
ruin  is  the  tower ;  of  which  only  one  side  is  now  standing.  It 
was  peihaps  some  twenty  fbet  square.  At  its  southwest  comer 
are  a  few  bevelled  stones,  not  large.  These  mark  its  foundations 
as  ancient ;  thou^  its  upper  portion  was  more  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  hewn  stones  scattered  about,  as 
also  some  firagments  of  columns,  and  many  foundations  of  build- 
ings ;  but  no  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  south,  where  the  Tell  con- 
.nects  with  the  range  of  hills.  In  the  eastern  declivity,  below 
the  tower,  are  two  or  three  excavated  sepulchres.  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place ;  but  occupied  a  strong  position,  and  com- 
manded a  great  road.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  strongest 
finrtress  in  Judea.* 

Beth-zur  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  as  between 
*Halhul  and  Gedor ; '  and  it  still  lies  here  between  the  two,  not 
far  fix>m  the  former.  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam  ;  and  its  in- 
habitants aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile.^  Judas  MaccabsBUs  here  defeated  Lysias,  and*  strength- 
ened the  fortress  against  the  Idumeans."  It  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antiochus  Eupator  ;  made  stronger  and  held  by  Bac- 
chides ;  until  at  length  Simon  Maccabaeus  got  possession  and 
further  fortified  it'  Beth-zur  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  also  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim.'  These  writers 
aU  regard  it,  or  rather  the  fountain  not  far  off,  as  the  place 
where  Philip  baptized  the*  eunuch.  To  this  tradition  we  shall 
speedily  recur  again. 

We  now  turned  down  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  on  the  Hebron 
hNid ;  which  we  reached  in  seven  minutes.  Here,  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  is  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  running  off  northeast,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  towards  the  northwest,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
*In  some  parts'  the  rocks  appear  to  have  been  hewn  away  ;  and 
there  are  also  sepulchres  excavated  in  them.  By  the  roadside, 
near  these  rocks,  is  the  fountain.  It  is  small,  and  issues  fix>m 
beneath  a  wall  of  lai^  hewn  stones  into  a  drinking-trough.  On 
the  west  of  the  road  is  a  fine  little  tank  lined  with  cement ;  and 
another,  la^r  and  ruder,  without  cement.  On  the  east  of  the 
fountain  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel ;  between 
which  Bxid  the  fimntain  was  an  enclosed  court.  The  road  just 
here  has  marks  of  an  ancient  pavement ;  and  we  had  before 

*  BiblioOi.  Saera,  1848,  p.  5a  M  Maoa  4,  29.  61.    2  Maco.  U,  5; 

*  Antt  18.  8.  8.  oomp.  Jo«.  Antt  12.  7.  8. 

*  J(mIl  15,  58.    See  generally,  Belaud  *  1  Mmxx  8,  81.  50.— ib.  9,  52.  10,  li. 
PalMt  p.  658  s^    Baumer  PaUst  pp.  — ib.  11,  65.  66.   14,  7.  88. 

168|  164.  ^  Onomast  art  Bethtur.    Itin.  m»tot, 

«2Clir.  11,7.    Neh.8^16.  p.  699. 

YoL.  m.— 24 
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noticed  several  rimilar  traces  along  the  way ;  bijLt  nownere  any 
appearance  whatever  of  rats,^ 

This  then  is  the  foontainy  which  a  tradition  earlier  and  in  so 
far  better  than  that  connected  with  St.  Philip's  fountain  near 
Welejehy  once  marked  as  the  place  where  Philip  baptised  the 
eunuch  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  tp  Gaea,*  Both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  also  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim,  Bfoek  of  Beth-zur 
as  the  scene  of  that  transaction.'  What  grounds  those  fathers 
had  for  connecting  it  at  all  with  Beth-aur,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  Scriptures  certainly  contain  no  hint  to  that  e£feci.  There 
was  here  no  desert ;  and,  furtiier,  the  circumstances  that  Philip 
was  afterwards  found  at  Azotus  (Ashdod),  far  away  in  the  plain, 
is  strongly  against  the  view  in  question.  I  have  elsewhere 
assigned  reasons,  which  still  seem  to  me  valid,  for  seeking  the 
place  of  the  baptism  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  firom  Eleutheio^ 
polls  to  Gaza,  perhaps  in  Wady  el-Hasy/ 

From  the  fountain  we  sent  Bashid  with  the  mules  and  h^^gage* 
directly  up  to  Halhtll ;  in  order  that  he  might  pitch  the  tent  and 
make  his  preparations,  while  we  should  go  on  as  for  as  er^ 
B&meh  and  return.  The  guide,  whom  we  had  taken  at  M&r 
Eli&s,  we  found  well  acquainted  with  the  countiy ;  he  having 
often  been  at  Halhtd,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  farm 
vineyards.  But  here  his  knowledge  of  the  road  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  we  therefore  engaged  another  guide  for  er-B&meh. 

Leaving  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh-at  3.35,  we  followed  the  Hebron 
road,  about  south  ;  still  ascending  and  crossing  the  swell,  which 
more  to  the  left  forms  the  broad  ridge  on  which  HaUiiil  standa. 
The  road  then  keeps  along  on  the  west  of  the  basin  of  Wady 
'Ain  'Asy,  which  runs  off  N.  75°  E.  as  a  branch  of  the  Wady 
southeast  of  Halhtd.  We  were  in  this  basin  at  3.55.  Thenj 
crossing  another  lower  swell,  we  came  at  4.05  to  the  head  of  Wady 
Beit  Haskeh,  which  runs  down  westwards  towards  Terktkoiek 
Bising  gradually  from  this,  we  turned  at  4.15  to  the  left  at  a* 
right  angle ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  across  the  fields  to  the 
immense  foundations,  which  we  had  formerly  visited.'  They 
are  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  House  of  Abraham ;.  and  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  natives  Bir  el-EhdlUy  from  the  well 
connected  with  them.  These  inexplicable  walls  remain  as  when 
we  saw  them  in  1838  ;  except  that  the  covering  above  the  well 
was  gone.  This  well  is  of  large  circumference,  and  about  ten 
feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  ia  said  to  be  strictly  a 
fountain.     The  course  of  the  longest  wall  by  compass  is  S.  80^ 

*  See  genr.  KnlR,  in  Bittei's  Erdk.  *  See  above,  VoL  IL  pp.  41,  48,  sod 

XVI  p.  266  sq.  Note  XXXII,  end  of  VoL  U.  pi.  880, 890, 

•Acti8,88  8q.  and  Note  XXX.1 

s  OnomMt  art  Bethivr.    Itan*  Hieroe.  *  Vol  L  pp.  215,  2I&  [I  817,  81&] 
^699. 
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E.  These  fonndationfi  are  regarded  \>j  the  common  people  as 
belonging  to  the  ruins  of  er-Rfimeh,  wluch  cover  the  hill  on  the 
north,  and  extend  down  to  this  spot.  Hence  the  name  Bfimeh 
el-Khtllll,  which  we  formerly  heard  applied  also  to  the  founda- 
tions. 

We  now  turned  up  the  hill  er-Rftmeh,  and  reached  the  top  in 
six  minutes.  Here  and  on  the  slope  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
village.  The  ground  all  the  way  is  strewed  with  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, covering  some  acres,  with  hewn  stones  among  them. 
There  is  on  the  top  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock  Mr  Wol- 
cott  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  a  few  bevelled  stones, 
and  many  tessersa ;  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
visible  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  the  northwest.*  Several 
places  were  here  again  in  sight,  which  we  had  seen  or  visited  in 
1838  ;  as  Dfira  in  the  southwest,  Beni  Na'im  in  the  soutiieast, 
and  Beit  'Aintln  nearer  at  hand." 

To  what  ancient  jplace  and  structure  are  all  these  remains  to 
be  assigned  ?  To  this  question  no  satie&ctory  answer  has  yet 
been  given  ;  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Yet  several  items  of 
ancient  testimony  go  far  to  show,  that  this  spot,  now  called  er- 
B&meh,  is  that  which  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  held,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  the  site  of  the  terebinth 
of  Mamre,  near  Hebron,  where  Abraham  long  pitched  his  tent.* 
The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century 
shows,  that  the  place  was  then  pointed  out  near  Hebron ;  while 
from  that  of  Josephus,  of  the  Itin.  Hieros.  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  Sozomen  in  the  fifth,  and  of  Adamnanus  in  the  seventh,  it 
is  clear  that  it  lay  not  fer  from  Hebron  towards  Jerusalem.* 
The  Ittn.  Hieros.  and  Sozomen  agree  in  placing  it  two  Boman 
miles  from  Hebron ;  while  Josephus  says  it  was  only  six  stadia 
distant  from  that  city.  As  the  place  during  those  centuries  was 
well  known  and  frequented  ;  and  as  the  specification  of  two  miles 
ligrees  weU  with  the  actual  distance  from  Hebron  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notice  of  Josephus,  though  intended  to  refer 
to  the  same  spot,  is  erroneous.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  the  reputed  place  of  Abra- 
ham's terebinth,  we  can  account  perhaps  for  the  extensive 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  site.    Eusebius  relates,  that  the  terebinth 

>  BiblioOL  Sacra,  1848, p. 46.  Hieroap.599.  Sovom. H. E. 3. 4.  Adam- 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  489.  H.  p.  214.  [i.  186    nan.  ex  A^tmlfo,  2.  It 

■q.  u.  214.]— Bearings  at  Rftmeh  :  Shi-  *  The  six  (t^)  stadia  maybe  an  error  of 

yikk  67^    Belt  'AinAn  81'.    Beni  Nairn  transcribers  for  iixUen  (iC«a/S«Mi) ;  espe- 

184**.    DArs  288^    Beit  Stt  851°.    Hal-  cially  as  numbers  were  usually  written  by 

h^  9^  signs.   Thus  it  here  needed  only  Co  drop  an 

*  EngL  Vers,  piain  of  Mamre,  Gen.  18,  iota,  and  write  r  instead  of  ir.    Or  it  may 
18.   18,  1.  have  been  merely  a  loose  estimate  on  the 

*  £nseb.  et  Hieron.  Onomast  arts.  Ar-  part  of  Josephni^  after  many  years  of  ab- 
boch,  Dry9.     Jos.  B.  J.  4.  9.  7.    Itin. 
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of  Abraham^  whicli  was  still  remaining  in  Ids  day,  had  become 
an  object  of  worship  to  Christians ;  as  also  to  the  Gentiles  round 
about,  who  had  set  up  here  an  idol  and  altars.  To  break  up 
this  idolatrous  worship,  the  emperor  Constantino  ^ve  orders  to 
erect  on  the  spot  a  BcusUica  or  church ;  the  oversight  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Eusebius  himsell^  In  the  same  connection  it 
is  likewise  related,  that  this  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated mart  or  fair^  whither  the  people  of  the  country  &r  and 
wide  resorted  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  that  after  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Jews  in  the  war  with  Adrian,  A.  D.  136,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  captives  of  every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly  sold  as 
slaves.*  These  facts  serve  to  show,  that  not  long  after  the  time 
of  Josephus,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries,  this  was  a 
weU  known  and  greatly  frequented  spot ;  and  they  are  also 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  here  of  a  large  town,  the 
actual  vestiges  of  which  are  still  extant. 

In  respect  to  the  immense  walls,  which  form  the  most  impos- 
ing feature  of  the  place;  I  find  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
They  seem  not  to  oe  Jewish  ;  for  tiiey  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
walls  of  Jewish  structures  at  Hebron  or  Jerusalem.  If  a  church 
was  actually  erected  here  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Con- 
stantino ;  as  indeed  the  testimony  of  later  writers  seems  to 
imply  ;  we  should  most  naturally  regard  these  as  its  foundation 
walls.  Yet  they  esdiibit  none  of  the  tokens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  do  not  of  themselves  suggest  a  church.' 

Another  question  arises,  as  to  the  present  name  er-R&melL 
At  first,  and  naturally,  it  suggests  the  Ramah  of  the  souths  which 
belonged  to  Simeon,  and  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.* But  the  order  and  manner  in  which  that  place  is  named, 
seem  to  unply,  that  it  was  quite  in  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
apparently  further  south  than  Hebron.  The  manner  too  in 
which  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  by  the  later  writers,  excludes  the  idea,  that  it  was 
identical  with  that  Bamah.  Yet  as  the  Hebrew  JSamaA,  sig- 
nifying a  height  J  was  not  unfi^equent  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  hill  was  anciently  one  of  the  many 
Bamahs  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  no  account ;  and  that 
the  name  has  in  modem  times  become  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  site  and  remains  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  below. 

The  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainto,  which  we  saw  from  ejvRftmeh, 

*  ObobmL   L    a    Eiueb.    Demoostr.  sIbo  the  ftoconnt  in  VoL  L  p.  849.  [iL 
Braag.  a  9.    Vita  Const  8. 68.  7.1 

•  Soaom.  H.  E.  2.  4.    Hieron.  Comm.  .     Su^toovn^^eja6gmtntc£UTTi^ 
in  J»  c  81.     Comm.  in  Zach.  11,  4.  ¥^i  BibUoth.  Sao.  1848,  p.  46. 

Chion.  PaKhal.  p.  268  Par.  p.  474  Dind.  *  Heb.  353  r\m  Josh.  19, 8;  ajj  nw 
Comp.  Reland  Palaist.  pp.  711-716.    See     1  Sam.  80,  27. 
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wwe  wited  in  2842  by  Mr  Wolcott.»  They  Ee  mainly  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  sonthmi  slope  of  a  hiU  or  {»omontory,  appa- 
rently in  the  fork  between  two  valleys.  The  area  is  abont  half  a 
mUe  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The  principal  rain  is  a  bnilding 
eighty^three  feet  long  from  north  to  sonth^  and  seTenty-two  feet 
broad,  but  the  ends  of  brohen  columns  built  into  the  walls,  and 
other  ciroumstonoes,  show  that  this  is  not  the  original  structure. 
The  remains  of  the  town  lie  on  the  sentle  slope  above  (north  of ) 
thia  edifice.  The  foundations  remam ;  and  the  streets  and  forms 
of  the  dwellings  can  still  be  traced.  The  largest  hewn  stones 
were  six  feet  long  by  three  Inroad,  and  bevelled.  There  are  three 
or  four  cisterns  in  the  upper  part ;  but  the  fountain  was  of 
oourse  the  main  reliance.  The  probable  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  Beth^noth  ol  the  book  of  Joshua,  was  suggested  by  Mr 
Wolcott.  The  two  names,  though  by  no  means  Ihe  same,  are 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  alike ;  and  the  mention  of  Beth-anoth 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur  goes  far  to  establish  the  iden- 
tic of  the  place.* 

We  lefk  er-Bftmeh  at  4.45  for  Halhtd,  descending  the  hill 
towaids  the  north.  At  the  foot  was  an  excavated  cistern  now 
dry,  with  steps  to  descend  into  it.  A  fertile  plain  was  before 
us,  sloping  very  gently  eastwards  to  a  Wady.  Passing  this 
plain,  and  crossing  a  low  water-shed,  we  descended  into  the  deep 
Wady  Eabtln,  here  running  northeast  under  Halhtd ;  but 
farther  down  sweeping  around  to  the  southeast  to  the  great 
Wady  which  lies  towards  Beni  Na'im ;  *  and  having  the  ruins 
of  Beit  'Ain^  on  its  left  side,  apparently  near  the  junction. 
Ascending  again  the  opposite  slope  through  extensive  and  well 
ciiHivated  fields,  we  reached  Halhtl  at  5.10 ;  and  found  our  tent 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  not  for  from  the  sightly  mosk. 

Everything  around  Halhfd  looks  thrifty ;  fine  fields,  fine 
vineyards,  and  many  cattle  and  goats.  Especially  is  the  east- 
em  slope  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  village  is  just  below  the 
eastern  brow ;  and  thus  is  not  visible  from  the  Jerusalem  road.  It 
is  tiie  head  of  a  district.  The  people  were  barely  civil;  and  would 
not  answer  many  of  our  inquiries,  especially  as  to  sepulchres. 
The  old  meek  or  Wely  of  Neby  Tilnas  is  a  poor  structure.  It 
has  a  tower  or  minaret ;  which  makes  it  look  at  a  distance  like 
8  New  England  church  on  a  hilL  We  thought  at  first  it  might 
have  been  perhaps  originally  a  church ;  but  there  are  no  tokezis 
of  it.  It  lies  so  high,  and  is  seen  so  far,  that  we  supj>08ed  many 
villages  would  be  in  sight  fix)m  it ;  but  in  this  were  disaj^^int^. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mosk.* 

'  Kblioth.  Saorm,  pp.  57,  58.  *  Bearings  from  HalhM:  Bdt  Ummar 

'  *  Joihk  15, 5a  59.  869"     Beit  Kheirtn  10% 

•  See  Vol  I  p.  489.  [ii  166.] 
Vol.  m.— 24* 
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The  ancient  HdUiid  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  to  which  this 
place  correflpondSy  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Je- 
xome.*  A  Jewish  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century  speaks  of 
it  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  identity 
of  no  ancient  site  is  more  undisputed ;  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  recognised  before  our  former  journey.' 

Saturday,  May  8th.  We  left  Halhtd  at  6  o'clock,  and 
descended  the  slope  to  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh  in  twelve  minutes. 
Here  we  sent  off  Beshfirah  with  the  mules  and  luggage  direct  to 
Jerusalem,  retaining  only  Bashid ;  in  order  ourselves  to  pror 
ceed  more  rapidly  by  way  of  Beit  Ummar  and  so  along  near  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountains. 

Setting  off  again  at  6.20,  we  came  in  ten  minutes  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Beit  Ummar.  Here  Wady  Bishrish 
was  on  our  left,  breaking  down  as  a  deep  ravine  to  the  western 
plain ;  with  the  Wely  of  J&la  on  its  northern  side,  on  an  almoat 
isolated  hill,  a  high  and  strong  point ;  and  Bakkdx  on  the  south 
side  opposite,  an  old  site  marked  by  two  trees.  We  took  the 
road  to  Beit  Ummar,  leaving  that  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ri^t ; 
and  ascended  gradually,  till  at  6.40  we  were  at  the  top.^  I'ive 
minutes  later  Ktlf  in  was  in  sight,  N.  45^  E.  We  were  here 
surrounded  with  the  clucking  of  partridges ;  of  which  the  bushes 
seemed  to  be  AilL  Passing  at  6.50  the  head  of  the  Wady  which 
runs  down  westwards  on  the  south  of  Ktlfin,  we  reached  Beit 
Ummar  at  7.10,  a  miserable  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  It  lies 
high ;  and  having  an  old  mosk  with  a  tower,  and  also  another 
shabby  tower,  it  makes  quite  a  show  at  a  distance.  I  saw  no 
village  apparently  more  wretched  in  all  Palestine.  Very  few 
women  were  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  surly  and  suspicious ; 
and  would  give  us  no  information.  We  learned  that  they  had 
now  been  at  war  for  a  year  with  the  village  Stlrif  below  the 
mountains,  with  which  they  had  a  feud  of  blood.  A  man  was 
stationed  upon  the  tower  of  the  mosk,  to  watch  against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  at  last  foimd  a  woman,  who 
answered  our  inquiries  intelligently.^  On  the  north  of  J&la  runs 
down  Wady  Muzeirrah  from  between  Beit  Ummar  and  Jedtir. 
Eusbur  appeared  like  a  village ;  but  is  a  ruin,  separated  from 
BtLkk&r  by  Wady  esh-Shei^.  Min'in  appeared  like  an  in- 
habited place.     By  going  three  minutes  northwest,  we  saw  the 

'  JoBh.  15, 58.    Onomast  art  JBluL     .        *  BeaiiDgs    at    6.40 :    HalhOl    179*. 

•  1  Sam.  22,  5.    2  Sam.  24.  11  aq.—    BfikkAr  2S6^    ;Beh;  S^  208^    BeitUiD- 
Iihak  Chdo  in  1884,  Cannoly  p.  242;    mar  2^ 

oomp.  pp.  888,  485.     It  b  also  merely  *  Bearings  at  Beit  Ummar:  Beit  Kefelfif 

mentioned  by  R.Parohi  a  few  years  earlier;  815\  JUa  ?69%  Um  Buij  269%  Mlntn 

Beig.  of  Tnd.  by  Asher,  II  p.  487.  211%    BfiUcAr  231%    Knsbnr  281%  B«il 

•  See  YoL  I.  p.  216.  [L  819.]  F^jj4r  91%    Jeddr  N.  85**  W.  i  m. 
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rite  of  Jedtbr  three  qttarteiB  of  a  xnfle  distant.  It  is  merely  a 
small  ruin  marked  by  a  tree^  on  a  point  or  Tell  projecting  fiom 
tlie  brow  of  the  mountain.  We  had  it  afberwardb  somewhat 
nearer  on  our  left  as  we  passed  along.  Jedtlr  is  the  ancient 
Qtdor  of  Judah.^ 

Leaving  Beit  Ummar  at  7.35,  on  a  course  about  N.  20^  E. 
we  descended  graduallj  to  the  green  basin  and  bed  of  the  south- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'ArrAb.  This  Wady  has  its  head  here 
near  the  western  brow,  just  under  Jedtr ;  and  passes  down  across 
the  whole  mountain  tract  to  the  Dead  sea.  On  its  northern  side 
we  rose  again  obliquely  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  (at  8.5),  here  of 
considerable  height.*  Descending  again  we  came  into  the  north- 
em  branch  of  Wady  'Arrdb ;  in  which  at  8.15  we  stopped  a 
moment  at  a  well  of  living  water  near  the  slight  ruins  of 
Menlna,  which  we  had  seen  yesterday  across  the  valley.  We 
now  took  a  direction  N.  15°  E.  up  a  side  valley  called  Wady 
Shukheit ;  which  is  straight  and  shallow.  We  followed  it  quite 
to  its  head.  At  its  mouth,  on  our  right,  were  the  slight  remains 
of  Um  el-Meis.  Further  north  it  is  open  and  arable ;  and 
several  persons  were  ploughing.  At  8.45  we  reached  a  tree  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  water-shed ;  it  marks  likewise  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Jerasalem  and  Hebron,  as 
also  between  the  Yemen  and  the  Eeis.*  Here  we  stopped  for  five 
minutes.  Beit  Sak&rieh  was  now  in  view  before  us,  on  an  almost 
isolated  promontory  or  TeU,  jutting  out  northwest  between  two 
deep  valleys ;  and  connected  with  the  high  ground  south  by  a 
low  neck  between  the  heads  of  those  two  valleys.  These  run  off 
to  Wady  Musttrr  below.  We  descended,  crossed  the  neck,  and 
at  9.5  reached  the  top  of  the  TelL 

As  we  came  to  the  neck,  a  large  column  lay  just  by  the 
path ;  perhaps  quarried  there.  On  the  neck  and  all  the  way  up 
the  ascent  were  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large,  lying 
scattered,  and  also  in  walls  and  fecundations.  The  summit  is 
rather  extensive,  not  less  than  two  or  three  acres.  There  are 
several  ancient  cistems  ;  also  figments  of  columns.  Towards 
the  northwest  are  two  sepulchres,  with  upright  doors,  in  the 
scarped  face  of  a  sunken  rock.  There  is  an  old  Wely  under  a 
tree,  called  Abu  Zakary.  There  were  at  the  time  only  a  few 
families  sojourning  here  temporarily.  Two  women  were  chum- 
ing  with  goatskins,  in  the  manner  formerly  described.*  The 
land  round  about  had  been  &rmed  by  Meshullam  of  t^ rt&s^  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  sea-island  cotton.' 

'  Josh.  15,  68.    Onomast  art  Chadwr.     Bdt  Uxnmar  208*.     Beit  SakAzieh  21*. 

*  Bearings  at  8.5,  ftom  top  of  ridge:    S6ba  T. 

Beit  Ummar  S.  20"  W.    KAf  b  S.  20"  E.         *  Bibl  Res.  I.  p.  485.  [it  180.] 

*  Bearings  at  8.45,  at  tree:   ShiyAkh        *  Bearings  at  Beit  SakArieh :  Beit  Um- 
167%     H&ftl  198%     Beit   Sib   200%    mar  208%  HftbAleh,  a  rain,  260<>.  Jeb'ah 
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Here  ihen  we  hare  the  almost  impregnable  poBition  of  a 
strong  fortress  ;  and  the  name,  Beit  Sak&rieh,  identifies  it  with 
the  ancient  Beth-^iacharia ;  ^  where  Judas  Maccabados  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Eupator.'  The  Syrians  haying  beaeged 
Beth-zur,  Judas  abandoned  his  investment  of  the  citadel  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Beth-zacharia,  sev^ity 
furlongs  distant  from  the  enemy.  Here  Antiochus  attacked  and 
routed  his  forces.  It  follows  that  Beth-zacharia  was  betweai 
Beth-zur  and  Jerusalem^  and  seventy  furlongs  distant  firom  the 
former.  We  had  travelled  this  morning  from  'Ain  edh-Dhirw^ 
the  fountain  of  Beth-zur,  to  Beit  Bakftrieh,  two  and  a  quar^ 
ter  hourSj  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual.  Asflnming  four 
Boman  miles  the  hour  as  our  rate,  which  can  vary  little  fiom 
the  truth,  the  coincidence  is  quite  exact ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  names  serves  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt.* 

We  left  Beit  Sakfirieh  again  by  the  neck,  tiie  only  plaee  ef 
exit ;  and  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the  point  where  we  had 
quitted  the  Jerusalem  road.  Leaving  this  spot  at  9.35,  we  had 
in  five  minutes  on  our  right  the  little  basin  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Biyftr,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  Beit  F&ghtbr  and  of 
the  Pools.  This  basin  is  southeast  fiom  the  Tell  of  Beit 
Sak^eh.  A  road  passes  down  the  valley  to  the  Pools  and 
Bethlehem.  We  kept  more  to  the  left,  around  the  head  of  the 
deep  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Tell,  and  overagainst  the  rains, 
on  a  course  about  N.  E.  by  E.  until  10  o'clock ;  here  tiiat  valley 
turned  more  west.*  After  five  minutes,  we  proceeded  on  the 
same  general  course  ;  and  passed  around  the  head  of  another  like 
deep  Wady,  which  sweeps  off  in  a  similar  curve,  first  north, 
then  northwest,  and  at  last  west.  Just  beyond  this,  we  had  at 
10.35  an  extensive  view  over  the  region  of  hills  below  us  in  the 
west.  Ndhhfilin  is  in  the  bottom  of  Wady  el-MusQrr,  on  its 
southern  side.  This  Wady  seemed  to  pass  just  under  Jeb'ah,oii 
the  north ;  and  uniting  with  Wady  es-*Stbr  from  the  south,  it 
becomes  the  broad  Wady  es-SQmt,  now  appearing  as  a  beautiful 
and  cultivated  tract  between  Beit  Nettlf  and  Shuweikeh.* 

Turning  now  E.  N.  E.  we  rose  in  ten.  minutes  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  came  at  10.50  to  the  eastern  biow, 

291^     SflnHstn  809\    Beit  'Atftb  825\  bron,  fUls  to  the  gitmnd;   Bittn's  Eidk. 

Heir  el-Hawa  826°.      S6ba  6".     HtuAa  XVI.  pp.  205-207. 

14%  Neby  Samwil  20%  Belt  Netdf  290%  *  Bearings  at  10  (/dock :  Beit  Sakftrieh 

Head  of  Wady  BiyAr  126%  288%    NfihhAlln  810%  2  m.    HAs&ii  N.. 

'  Gr.  Btb{axapla,  1  Maoc.  6,  82.  8a  Kuriet  es-Saldeb  N.     S6ba  N. 

Josw  Antt  12.  9.  4.  *  Bearingi  at  10.85 :    Beit    Sakftrieh 

'  1  ACaoo.  6»  82  aq.  Jot.  Antt.  12«  0. 4. .  219%    HtkblOeb  281%    Jeba'  262.    N«h- 

B.  J.  1.  1.  5.    Rela^  PalBBrt.  p.  660.  bfllin  264%     Sfinft^  281%     Beit  'AtU> 

*  Henoe  tbe  aignment of  Kraflt  to  prove  806*".    I>eir  el-Hawa  SW.    Kesla  822% 

that  Beth-zacbi^a  was  situated  at  the  el-Kabu  889%    Hftsftn  845%    S6ba  856% 

Tillage  edh-Dhoheriyeh  southwest  of  He-  Weleieh  7% 
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where  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  in  ^ht.^ 
Before  tu  was  the  head  of  a  Wady  running  down  to  Wadj 
Biy&r  south  of  the  Pools.  Our  road  kept  along  high  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  valley,  until  at  a  low  spot  it  crossed 
over  the  ridge  towards  the  left ;  and  then  continued  in  like 
manner  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  parallel  Wady^  running  also 
down  to  the  Pools.  This  latter  valley  is  broad,  and  was  full  of 
vineyards  and  fig  orchards.  Beyond  it,  el-Khfidr  was  in  view. 
When  opposite  that  place,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  at 
11.10  ;  and  crossii^  it,  afterwards  rose  a  little,  and  reached  the 
village  at  11.25.  Hdre  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Greek  convent 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  to  it  belong  most  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit.  The  village  is  small,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
the  convent.  The  people  came  hither  a  few  years  ago,  a  colony 
from  Welejeh.  The  place  is  on  the  water-shed,  between  the 
valley  going  to  the  Pools  and  the  head  of  the  deep  Wady  Bittlr 
running  off  northwest  We  stopped  for  lunch  in  a  field  just  out 
of  the  village. 

Starting  again  at  11.55,  we  had  before  us  the  high  ridge 
between  Wady  Bittlr  and  Wady  Ahmed.  We  took  the  Beth- 
lehem road  ;  which  passes  along  by  the  head  of  Wady  Bittir ; 
and  crossing  the  ridge  leaves  Beit  Jfila  on  the  north.  Both 
declivities  of  the  rid^  are  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  At 
12.10  we  were  on  the  summit,  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
of  Wady  Ahmed.  A  small  Wady  went  off  just  on  our  right  to 
the  Pools ;  the  rest  of  the  tract  being  all  dramed  to  Wady 
Ahmed,  here  running  towards  the  nor^L  Our  guide  now  left 
us,  to  return  to  his  home  in  Beit  Jdla.  We  Imd  found  him 
intelligent  and  fidthfdl ;  and  I  trust  he  retains  a  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  his  excursion  with  us. 

Crossing  the  basin  of  Wady  Ahmed,  we  struck  at  12.40  the 
camel  road  from  the  Pools  to  Jerusalem,  just  above  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  and  back  of  Bethlehem.  Following  it  we  were  at 
12.55  opposite  Bachel's  tomb ;  and  saw  again  the  perforated 
stones  of  the  aqueduct  described  yesterday.  The  same  ancient 
aqueduct  crossed  a  saddle  in  the  ridge  just  north,  in  a  mass  of 
laige  hewn  stones,  which  yet  remain.  Still  further  north  the 
present  aqueduct  is  seen  east  of  the  road,  winding  along  the  steep 
slopes  south  of  Mftr  Eli^,  and  passing  around  to  the  eastwaid 
of  the  higher  hills.  We  now  rode  rapidly.  At  1.15  we  were 
opposite  M&r  Eli&s ;  and  at  1.55  reached  Jerusalem  at  the  Yftfa 
gate. 

Beftriags  it  lOlSO:  Moimt  of  OHtm  4S^    BetUehom  79% 
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FBOU     JERUSALEM     TO     BBI6AK. 

Monday^  May  \QtK — ^We  left  Jenisalem  as  related  at  the 
end  of  Sect.  lY ;  and  having  examined  the  mounds  of  ashes^ 
and  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Tomb  of  Helena,  we  set  off 
fiom  the  latter  at  12.25.  Grossing  the  valley  of  Jehosfaaphat, 
we  rose  upon  the  first  ascent  beyond,  to  a  narrow  plain  running 
down  eastwards  and  terminating  in  a  small  Wady,  which  enters 
iSbi^  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  asoent  to  the  next  brow  is  steeper ;  and  the 
paved  way  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ancient.  This  brow  is  the 
ancient  Scopus,  where  Titus  obtained  his  first  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  we  reached  at  12.40;  and  I  recalled  anew  the 
emotions  I  had  formerly  felt  upon  this  spot,  in  taking  leave  of 
the  Holy  City^  as  I  then  supposed,  for  the  last  time.*  Fourteen 
years  meantime  had  rolled  away ;  changes  many  and  great  had 
taken  place  in  other  things  ;  but  here  everythit^  was  the  same, 
and  the  physical  and  historic  features  all  remained  unchanged. 
And  now  the  feeling  came  over  me  with  a  deeper  consciousness, 
tiiat  I  was  indeed  looking  upon  this  scene  of  beauty  and  historic 
glory  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Five  minutes  further  north  a  path  goes  off  on  the  right  over 
the  hill  to  Hnsmeh  ;  and  at  the  s^ne  point  b^ns  on  the  left  a 
side  Wady  descending  westwards  to  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina. 
At  12.55  Bha'filt  was  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ; 
and  at  1.05  Tuleil  el-Ftd  was  close  upon  our  right,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gibeah  of  SauL*  The  road  now  descends  grad>- 
ually ;  and  seven  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  foimdations  and 
remains  called  Eiiirbet  el-K(it&',  directly  upon  the  path.  These 
proved  to  be  smaller  and  less  important  than  I  had  anticipated ; 

>  Soeyol.ILik261.riiL74.] 

«  See  Vol.  IL  pp.  677^79.  BibUotheoa  Smm,  1844,  pp.  69S-4K)2. 
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they  are  likewise  too  distant  perhaps  from  the  base  of  the  Tulefl 
el-Ftd  to  be  decidedly  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Gibeah.  Tet 
the  town  may  well  have  extended  down  thus  far.  Possibly  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  may  yet  be  discovered  aroniid  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  east  or  northeast ;  though  we  perceived 
nothing  of  the  kind  on  our  visit  to  the  Tell  in  1838.^ 

The  camel  road  to  Bamleh  went  off  on  the  left  at  1.18  ;  the 
village  er-Bftm  being  now  in  sight  upon  its  conical  hill,  over- 
against  Tuleil  el-Ftd  in  the  north.  At  1.40  we  came  to  the 
ruined  Kh&n  known  as  Khurftib  er-Bftm,  with  a  cistern  at 
which  women  were  drawing  water.  Just  south  of  this  spot  is  ik 
small  mound  called  Eabr  el-'Am&likah,  ^'Tomb  of  the  Amalek*- 
ites."  This  is  worth  notice  only  as  showing  the  facility,  with 
which  high-sounding  names  are  applied  by  the  common  people. 
After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  turned  off  directly  to  er-B£m ; 
which  we  reached  at  1.55.  Here  are  broken  columns,  a  few 
bevelled  stones,  and  some  other  large  hewn  stones.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  reservoir  of  tolerable  size  towards  the  southwest. 
The  village  was  now  nearly  deserted.* 

We  now  took  a  guide ;  and  leaving  er-B4m  at  2  o'clock, 
turned  eastward  upon  the  road  to  Hizmeh.  The  path  lies  high 
along  the  north  side  of  Wady  'Aiyfid,  which  ftirther  down 
becomes  Wady  F&rah.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  low  Tell  called 
Khirbet  Erhah ;  which  at  2.10  bore  B.  25"^  W.  At  2.25  we 
had  in  sight  'Anftta,  Hizmeh,  and  also  'Almtt,  a  low  naked  Tell 
beyond  the  Wady  which  runs  down  south  of  Hizmeh.'  This 
name,  'Almit,  had  already  been  found  by  Mr  Finn,  and  compared 
with  Alemethj  one  of  the  priests'  cities  of  Benjamin  enumerated 
in  the  Chronicles ;  but  which  in  Joshua  is  called  Almon.*  The 
name  of  itself  wot^  perhaps  not  be  decisive  ;  but  the  mention  of 
that  city  between  Geba  and  Anathoth  speaks  strongly  for  the 
identity. 

Leaving  the  road  to  Hizmeh,  which  crosses  the  valley  to 
reach  that  village,  we  kept  along  on  the  n(»th  side;  and 
descending  to  the  broad,  level,  and  apparently  fertile  tract 
which  here  skirts  the  water-course,  we  came  at  2.55  to  what 
our  guide  called  Eub<lr  Isra'tn,  but  which  the  Sheikh  of  Mtikh- 
mfis  afterwards  named  to  us  Kubtlr  el-'Amfilikah.  These  are 
the  ''Tombs  of  the  Amalekitos/'  so  called;  .&»t  seen  and 
described  by  Capt.  NewboM,  in  terms  somewhat  overdrawn.' 
There  are  four  of  these  structures,  merely  long  low  rude  parallel- 

"  See  VoL  L  p.  677  aq.  [fi.  817.]  *  Heb.  nai?  AUemah  1  Chr.  6,  46 

•  For  our  fonner  Tirit  to  er-Rjim,  Me  rtatvx.  mi>^'Lm'*Ai^^  i«-k  qi   la 

Vol  L  p.  676  «q.  [  a.  815.1              ^  l«>3  $  ?^»??  ^'"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 

»  Bearinga  at  2.25 :  'Anita  IH*.    'Al-  •  Lond.  AAexwimi,  1S49,  No.  1124.  p. 

lllltl46^    Hixmeh  186*.    Totoa  el-Ffil  491.    Bitter  Erdk.  Th.  XVL  p.  623. 
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ogmmB  of  roTigh  broken  stones,  laid  up  with  no  great  regularity. 
The  largest  is  102  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad  ;  the  next  has  a 
length  of  98  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  three  to  five  feet, 
except  whero  the  ground  is  less  elevated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  laigest,  is  a  squaro  hole  or  doorway 
leading  to  a  small  square  cluunber  covered  with  lon^r  stones. 
Towards  the  south  end  of  the  same  parallelogram  is  a  small 
opening  like  a  weU,  extending  to  the  ground.  The  other  struc- 
tures are  smaller ;  and  have  neither  chamber  nor  welL  The 
work  is  all  of  the  rudest  kind.  There  is  nothing  about  them  to 
suggest  the  idea  either  of  sepulchral  monuments  or  of  any 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  such  as  the  Arabs  may  well  have 
thrown  together  in  no  very  distant  times ;  but  the  purpose  of 
them  is  inexplicable.^ 

We  now  at  3  o'clock  struck  up  out  of  the  valley  obliquely^ 
about  E.  by  N.  The  tract  we  were  passing  over  had  some 
excellent  soil ;  but  much  of  the  surface  was  naked  rock.'  At 
3.30  we  reached  Ehirbet  el-Haayeh  (Buins  of  the  Serpents)  on 
a  low  Tell  looking  down  into  Wady  Suweinlt,  which  unites  fur- 
ther below  with  Wady  F&rah.  The  remains  are  those  of  an 
ordinary  village,  with  a  cistern  in  the  middle.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  a  wall,  nor  of  hewn  stones ;  except  a  few  of  small 
size  lying  around  the  cistern,  and  once  belonging  to  an  aroh. 
Neither  the  name  nor  the  remains  suggest  any  great  antiquity.' 

We  were  here  told  of  similar  rums  further  down,  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  Wadys,  called  Kula'at  Tuweiy. 

We  now  took  the  road  to  Jeba',  N.  65^  W.  crossing  midway 
a  ridge  of  some  elevation ;  the  top  of  which  we  reached  at 
3.50.'  The  fields  were  well  tilled  aiid  green ;  but  the  crops  were 
much  lighter  than  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee.  We  came  to 
Jeba'  at  4.15.  This  is  the  ancient  Oeba,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Idngdom  cf  Judah.' 

After  a  stop  of  ten  minutes,  we  proceeded  towards  Mtikhr 

*  IVom  ihif  not,  Hiimeh  bora  S.  SO*  tpot  is  at  l««flt  neulT  three  hoan  distant 
W.  dist  i  m.  It  was  dow  deserted  on  ao-  Rom  Bethel,  and  ttie  deep  and  difficult 
oonnt  of  the  oonseriptioB.  Wadj  e»-Saweiiik  lies  between.    There  is 

*  Bearings  at  8.15 :  'Almit  200**.  Bb-  here  no  Talley  whatever  on  the  west ;  ex- 
meh  245^    Tnleil  el-FAl  248*'.  oept  the  low  open  pUun  we  had  trarened. 

*  We  had  oome  to  this  soot,  because,  on  See  Kraflt  Topqgr.  Jems.  p.  ix.  Bitter 
aoooont  of  the  name  (whioli  Kzmflt  writes  Eidk.  XYI  p.  527  sq.—  BeariniB  fna 
if«iiii^(7Am),  it  has  recently  been  broqghft  Kh.  el-Hanron:  'Almft  228^  Hismeh 
forward  as  the  site  of  ancnent  AL  Bvt  261'.  T.  d-FAl  251%  Taijibeh  B\ 
there  is  no  afflnitr  between  the  two  names;  «  Bearings  aft  SJK)^  on  a  ridoe :  Kh.  el- 
ibr  Ai  contains  the  tenaoioos  letter  *Ain,  Haiyeh  S.  65**  E.  Jeba'  N.  65^  W.  Hia- 
whioh  the  other  does  not    The  latter  is  meh  S.  55*  W. 

also  a  reoobr  ^nial  form,  ilgiiifTiiig  mr^       *  For  Jeba'  (Qeba)  and  oor  fermer  vUh  . 
MfKt.    And  ftirther,  Ai  was  near  to  Bo-    then,  see  YoL  I.  pw  440  sq.  [iL  118  sq.] 
tbd,  and  of  eaij  aooess  from  it ;  bat  this 
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xnAs,  deacending  immediately  hj  a  very  steep  and  raggea  path 
into  the  deep  Wady  e»-Suweinlt.  The  way  was  bo  steep,  and 
the  rocky  steps  so  hig^,  that  we  were  compelled  to  dismount ; 
while  the  baggage-mnles  got  along  with  great  difficulty.  The 
bottom  of  the  great  Wady  is  here  broad  and  uneven ;  tiie  main 
branch  comes  down  between  Bethel  and  Btreh.  Here,  where 
we  crossed,  several  short  side  Wadys  came  in  from  the  south- 
west and  northwest.  The  ridges  between  these  terminate  in 
elevated  points  projecting  into  the  great  Wady ;  and  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  bluffs  on  each  side  wero  probably  the  outposts 
of  the  two  garrisons  of  Israel  and  the  Philistines.  The  road 
passes  around  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  hill,  the  post  of 
Israel ;  and  then  strikes  up  over  the  western  part  of  the  north- 
em  one,  the  post  of  the  Philistines,  uid  the  scene  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  These  hills  struck  us  now,  more  than  formerly,  as  of 
sharp  ascent,  and  as  appropriate  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the 
narrative.  They  are  isolated  hills  in  the  valley  ;  except  so  &r 
as  the  low  ridges,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  found,  connect 
them  back  with  the  higher  ground  on  each  side.^ 

After  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  northern  hill,  the  path 
descends  again  into  the  side  Wady  which  here  comes  in ;  and 
then  winds  around  eastward  in  ascending  to  the  village.  We 
reached  MOkhmfts  at  6.10 ;  and  pitched  our  tent  in  the  fields 
on  the  northeast  of  the  village.  The  day  had  been  exceedingly 
hot  and  sultry ;  the  thermometer  rising  to  95°  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  83°. 

East  of  MQkhmfts  and  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  es-Suwei- 
nlt,  are  two  sites  of  ruins.  One  of  them  was  in  sight  on  a  high 
round  Tell^  called  Kubbeh  ;  *  l^e  other,  further  down,  is  called 
Duweir. 

Tuesday^  May  11th.  Our  course  of  yesterday  was  taken,  in 
order  to  visit  particular  localities,  which  seemed  to  need  further 
examination.  To  day  our  purpose  was  to  explore  the  country 
further  north,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  brow  of  the 
Jordan  valley ;  and  then  find  our  way  afterwards  to  Nabulus. 

We  set  off  at  6.05  for  Btimm&n  with  a  guide  ;  and  ascend- 
ing the  shallow  Wady  on  the  east  of  MQ^mfts,  took  from  its 
h^  a  course  N.  50°  B.  At  6.15  some  ruins  appeared  on  a  hill 
at  our  right,  called  Tell  'Askar.  Our  way  lay  across  small 
plains  and  heads  of  vaUeys  running  southeast  to  the  Suweinlt. 
At  6.45  we  crossed  the  road  by  which  we  had  formerly  travelled 
from  Jericho  to  Deir  Duw&n ;  leaving  now  the  remains  of  Abu 

'  1  Sam.  14,  4  sq.    See  Vol  L  p.  441.  FArah;  when  we  heaid  of  a  site  oaUed 

[iL  116.]  Knla'at  Taweiy.  He  aim  reganls  it  as  the 

*  Thii  Kmibeh  It  iiaahQibm  tbe  Gobah  andent  Gibeah    of    Beigamiji.    Topogr. 

of  Knflt;  whkh  he  plaoei  on  the  wdtli  Jenia.p.iz.    Bitter  XYI  pi  62S. 
aide  of  the  TaUej  at  itf  jnnotkn  with  Wa4j 
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SfibMh  on  our  left  out  of  sight.  The  place  is  bo  called  from  a 
family  that  lived  in  it  awlule ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Kefr 
N^ta.^  From  this  point  Bdmmon  bore  directly  north.  We 
here  met,  for  the  first  time  on  our  present  journey,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  mingled  together ;  on  our  former  journey  we 
saw  them  often.  Here  too  we  found  mandrakes  ;  and  partridges 
were  frequent.     There  were  also  many  fields  of  grain. 

After  descending  gradually  by  a  side  valley,  we  came  at  7.15 
to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Wady  el-'Asas,  under  Btimmon. 
Further  down  it  is  called  Wady  es-Sik  ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
Wady  en-N&'imeh.  By  a  circuitous  route  we  rose  again,  steeply 
at  first,  then  up  a  gradual  slope  through  fields  of  wheat,  and 
then  still  more  steeply,  to  Btimmon,  which  we  reached  at  7.55. 
It  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell,  with  a  deep  valley  on  the  north 
running  southeast  into  the  deeper  'Asas.  The  place  has  an  old 
look  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  tank  cut  in  the  rock  on  the  northeast 
quarter.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  this 
place  represents  the  rock  Rimmofij  where  the  remnant  of  the 
Benjamites  took  refuge.' 

Several  military  officers  were  here,  taking  a  new  list  of  houses 
and  property.  They  were  reported  to  have  received  bribes,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  piastres,  in  the  district  of  Beni  Salim. 

At  8  o'clock  we  proceeded  towards  Taiyibeh,  which  bore 
N.  1^  E.  Here  again  the  path  led  over  small  plains  and 
heads  of  valleys  running  southeast.  These  tracts  have  more  of 
good  soil  than  one  would  anticipate  in  so  rocky  a  region.  Thefe 
are  no  trees  nor  bushes.  At  8.40  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  Tell  on  which  Taiyibeh  is  situated  ;  here  is  the  head  of  a 
vaSey  called  Wady  Bubeiyeh,  which  runs  down  S.  10**  E.  to  the 
'Asas  on  the  east  of  BOmmon.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
town,  we  turned  to  the  left  along  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  and  so 
along  its  western  side,  which  rises  from  the  Wady  Ktisis  ;  this 
latter  extending  (as  Wady  el-'Ain)  to  the  'Asas  opposite  Deir 
Duw&n.'  We  thus  passed  round  to  the  slope  of  the  basin  on 
the  north  of  Taiyibeh,  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  Deir  Jertlr ; 
from  which  Taiyibeh  bore  S.  6^  E. 

Deir  Jertlr  is  a  village  of  some  size,  &cing  towards  the  south, 
on  a  point  between  two  Wadys ;  which  here  unite  and  form 
Wady  Habis,  running  down  to  the  Gh5r  between  Dilk  and 
'Aujeh.  We  sought  to  obtain  here  a  guide ;  but  after  consider- 
able delay,  were  obliged  to  depart  without  one. 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  which  had  been  seldom 
traversed ;  and  was,  as  yet,  comparatively  a  blank  upon  the 

*  See  Vol  I  p.  578.  [ii  811.]  •  See  Vol  L  p.  444.  [vl  laOV-Foronp 

*  Jndg.  20,  45.  47.  See  more  in  Vol  I     former  vidt  to  Taiyibeh,  tee  ibid.  [iL  121 
p.  440.  [IL  118.]  h] 
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maps.  Leaving  Deir  Jerdr  at  9.15,  we  followed  up  the  Wady 
which  comes  from  the  north  ;  and  came  in  ten  minutes  to  a  cis- 
tern, where  women  were  washing.  We  needed  water  for  our 
beasts  ;  at  first  they  denied  that  there  was  any,  but  afterwards 
let  us  draw.  Here  we  stopped  ten  minutes.  We  ought  now  to 
have  ascended  the  eastern  lull  or  ridge,  on  the  road  to  Kefir 
M&lik ;  but  being  without  a  guide,  we  kept  on  up  the  valley  till 
10  o'clock  ;  ^  when  some  boys  tending  goats  set  us  right,  and  we 
then  ascended  the  hill  by  a  more  difficult  path,  and  came  at 
10.10  into  the  right  road.  It  lies  along  the  top  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  high  ridge  ;  the  highest  ground,  indeed,  that  we  passed 
over.*  KQm  Siirtabeh  was  in  the  northeast  below  us ;  and  be- 
fore us  was  a  very  deep  and  broken  gorge  running  down  to  the 
Qhor.  Our  course  was  now  about  N.  65°  E.  We  soon  began 
to  descend  very  steeply  ;  and  at  10.45  came  to  Kefr  Mdlik,  a 
village  of  good  size,  situated  on  a  ridge  projecting  towards  the 
northeast,  between  two  valleys  running  down  to  the  deep  Wady 
MOh^my. 

From  this  point  Ehirbet  Jeradeh  was  seen  on  a  Tell  in  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  nearly  north  ;  and  fiirther 
on,  beyond  a  hill,  was  said  to  be  the  plain  of  Turmus  'Aya.' 
The  direction  of  S&mieh  was  pointed  out  to  us,  about  east. 
Above  it  were  said  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  el-Mer- 
jemeh.* 

We  rested  and  took  our  lunch  at  Kefir-M&li^ ;  and  started 
again  at  12.30  with  a  guide  for  Daumeh.  Descending  steeply  and 
slowly  into  the  western  valley,  we  passed  down  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction ;  and  at  12.55  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Httmar  coming  down  on  the  south  of  Khirbet  JeradeL'  The 
hills  (or  rather  mountains)  round  about  were  rocky  and  naked ; 
except  where  occasionally  olive  trees  had  been  planted  among 
the  rocks.  Five  minutes  later  we  turned  up  Wady  Shfim  north- 
west ;  and  afterwards  followed  up  a  branch  of  it  northeast. 
The  great  Wady  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  these  and  others 
is  here  called  el-MOh&my ;  and  lower  down  Wady  es-S&mieh. 
At  1.30,  near  the  head  of  the  side  valley,  the  ruins  of  Si'a  were 
on  a  hill  close  on  our  left.  Five  minutes  later  we  came  out  upon 
a  high  ridge  ;  and  looked  down  on  the  east  into  a  deep  valley 
running  south.  Down  this  valley  we  could  see  the  position  of 
Sfimieh,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  in  the  main 
valley  ;  its  rich  plain  covered  with  fields  of  onions,  and  watered 
by  its  fountains.     S&mieh  was  now  a  ruin ;  its  castle  was  not 

>  Bearingg  at  10 :  Deir  JerAr  S.  SS"*  £.  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  M&lik :  Abu  el-'Anf 

Taiyil»eh  167\  885^    Khirbet  Jeradeh  855%  li  m.    el- 

'  Bearings  at  10.10  from  top  of  ridge :  Mngbaijir  53". 

Kflm  Siirtabeh  55^    el-Mnghaiyir  54\  *  Here  Khirbet  Jeradeh  bore  N.  10^  W. 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  26S  [ill  85.]  fm. 
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here  visible.  Below  the  village  the  Wadj  turns  east  and  de- 
scends to  the  plain  as  Wady  'Aujeh,  next  north  of  Wady 
Nuw&'imeh.  At  some  distanoe  beyond  S&mi^  is  a  Mgh  conical 
mountain  called  Nejemeh.^ 

Ten  minutes  later  we  descended  a  little  into  the  eastern  part 
of  a  fine  plain,  mostly  covered  with  wheat,  extending  two  or 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  a  mile  wide ;  drained 
apparently  towards  the  southeast  oy  the  valley  above  described. 
At  2  o'clock  we  saw  towards  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  an  old  site  called  Kulason,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant.  We  now  rose  gradually  fix>m  the  plain,  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  through  another  narrow  plain ;  and  came  at  2.15 
to  Mughaiyir,  a  villf^  of  considerable  size,  and  btdlt  of  hewn 
stones.  The  people  wero  quite  civil,  and  readily  answered  all 
our  inquiries.' 

Betting  o£f  again  at  2.30,  we  descended  considerably  into  a 
beautiftd  plain,  where  we  rode  through  extensive  wheat  fields, 
on  a  course  about  N.  N.  E.  The  crops  here,  however,  were 
much  less  heavy  than  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  and 
especially  in  GkJilee  ;  and  this  remark  was  applicable  throughout 
all  Judea.  The  plain  lay  long  and  narrow  fiom  southwest  to 
northeast ;  and  our  course  bei^  rather  diagonal  to  it,  we  rose 
after  a  time  on  the  left  to  a  higher  rocky  terrace,  skirted  by 
rugged  hills  or  moimtains  towaids  the  west.  Here  we  crossed 
a  ravine  coming  from  these  hills,  called  Wady  Reshshftah, 
descending  east  through  a  deep-  narrow  chasm  to  the  Gh6r, 
where  it  unites  with  Wady  FOsfiil.  The  fine  plain  above  men- 
tioned is  drained  into  it ;  and  we  could  see  thftt  the  cultivation 
was  continued  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain.  We  hera 
got  into  a  wrong  path  and  wandered  about  for  some  time  ;  losing 
nfteen  minutes.  We  crossed  at  3.20  another  Wady  from  the 
northwest,  a  branch  of  the  former,  with  a  ruin  called  Mer&jim 
on  its  high  western  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  nule  distant.  Following 
up  a  shallow  side  Wady  towards  the  northeast,  we  came  out 
upon  the  ridge,  or  rather  the  high  table  land,  which  forms  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  3.30  reached 
the  village  of  Daumeh. 

*  Bearings  at  1.85 :  Khirbet  Jeredeh  S.  Vol.  L  p.  569.  [li  806.]    Bitter  Lap. 

85"  W.    ee-SAmieli  S.  25*"  E.  2|  m.    Ne-  465  iq.      The  name    eft-Sftmieh    itaDcU 

jemeli  S.  25''  £. — ^Tbis  ee-Sftmieh  ii  pro-  in  onr  former  lists. — Barth  seems  also  to 

oMy  the  place  called  Ssamireh  br  Barth,  speak  of  a  castle  called  N^emeh ;   ib.  pb 

who  passed  from  Jericho  to  N&Dnlns  in  464. 

Feb.  1847;  see  Utter  XV.  I  p.  465.    But        *  Bearings  at  Mn^yir:  Kedtoftn  821'. 

it  is  not  the  same  with  the  Snmrah,  of  el-Mejdel  6**.— This  seems  to  be  the  Jfreir 

which  we  heard  at  Jericho ;  which  is  a  of  Barth,  also  bnilt  of  hewn  stones ;  Bitter 

rain  in  the  Gh6r,  about  three  quarters  of  XY.  L  p.  467.    The  place  stands  in  ov 

an  hoar  north  of  'Ain  es-SnltAa     It  was  former  lists ;  BibL  Bes.  first  edit  IIL  App. 

visited  hj  mj  oompanioo  in  1844.    See  p.  128. 
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This  is  an  old  place,  answering  to  the  Edumia  or  Edomia  of 
Ensebius  and  Jerome,  which  they  fix  at  twelve  Boman  miles  in 
the  east  firom  Neapolis,  and  erroneously  assign  to  the  tribe  of 
BenjamuL^  There  are  ancient  sepulchres  round  about  the 
village.  It  has  also  a  fountain,  which  we  did  not  visit ;  but 
were  glad  to  drink  of  its  waters,  after  another  day  of  oppressive 
heat,  during  which  we  had  thus  far  found  only  rain  water  from 
cisterns.  I  do  not  find  that  this  village  had  before  been  visited 
by  any  traveller. 

Five  minutes  east  of  the  village  is  a  more  elevated  point, 
afiPording  an  unobstructed  view  over  this  part  of  the  Ghor  and 
towards  Kdm  Sdrtabeh.  Opposite  this  point  a  broad  ofiiset 
from  the  6hdr  runs  up  between  KQm  Stlrtabeh  on  the  north, 
and  a  lower  projection  on  the  south  called  MQsktirah.  In  this 
offset  is  the  site  of  FQs&il,  the  ancient  PhasaSlis ;  and  the 
projecting  point  MQsklirah  separates  it  from  the  smaller  offset 
of  'Aujeh  on  the*south.'  There  was  a  sirocco  haze  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  we  could  not  view  the  various  objects  with  entire 
distinctness ;  but  we  could  see  the  outline  of  the  great  offset 
below,  running  up  amoi^  the  mountains  ;  though  Fds&il  itself 
was  just  out  of  sight  under  the  mountain  on  which  we  stood.* 
The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  was  visible  ;  but  the  mountain 
range  beyond  was  only  dimly  seen.  The  long,  high,  rocky  ridge 
of  SQrtabeh  was  overagainst  us  on  the  left,  beyond  the  offset, 
running  down  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  extending  &r  into 
the  Ghdr.  Towards  the  extremity  and  on  its  highest  part  is  the 
horn  (KQm),  not  unlike  that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  form.  Beyond 
this  is  a  large  shoulder ;  and  then  a  low  rocky  ridge  reaching 
almost  to  the  Jordan.  Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  here 
contracted  to  its  narrowest  limits ;  and  the  ridge  of  Kttm  SQr- 
tabeh  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  the  lower  and  upper  Ghdr ; 
the  former  mostly  desert,  and  the  latter  fertile  and  in  many  parts 
cultivated.  The  valley  at  this  point  appears  also  higher  than 
ftirther  south ;  a  low  ridge  or  lull  seeming  to  extend  across  it  from 
the  foot  of  SOrtabeh  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Where 
the  Jordan  finds  its  way  through  this  higher  tract,  the  latter  is 
broken  up  into  labyrinths  of  deep  ravines  with  barren  chalky 
sides,  forming  cones  and  hills  of  various  shapes,  and  presenting 
a  most  wild  and  desolate  scene.^  These  wild  hills  we  could  now 
see ;  as  also  the  course  of  the  Jordan  among  them. 

'  Onomasb  trt  Edamia,  tions  of  hoiues,  and  of  walla  perh^M  for 

*  The  plain  of  'Aajeh  is  in  like  manner    gardena,  with  remains  of  cooduite.    Mn 
separated  from  tiie  tract  of  Wadj  Naw&-    Joomal. 

Imeh,  fnriher  sonth,  bj  another  low  pro-  *  This  description  is  taken  from  the 
jectiiig  point)  called  'Eah  el-  Ghfo&b.  £.  mannscript  joomal  of  Dr  Smith,  who  tray- 
Smith  Ms.  Jonnu  Apr.  17th,  1844.  elled  np  the  Ghdr  from  Jericho  to  ^adj 

*  The  site  of  Fiis4il  was  Tidted  bj  Br  FArTa  in  April  1844. 
Smith  in  April  1844.    There  are  fomid»- 

VouliL— 25» 
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The  deep  chasm  we  had  seen  before  Teaching  Daumeh,  and 
another  one  now  north  of  us,  ran  together  below,  and  take  Uie 
name  of  Wady  FQs&il,  as  they  pass  that  site.  Still  furlher  north, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  BOrtabeh,  comes  do^wn  Wady 
Ahmar ;  one  head  of  which  is  at  'Akrabeh,  and  another  in  die 
small  phun  east  of  Nfibnlus.  It  is  said  to  join  Wady  Fiisftil 
before  reaching  the  Jordan.'  The  tract  in  the  cfiset  watered  by 
'Ain  Ffls&il  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Danmeh  and  MejdeL 
The  high  brow  on  which  we  stood  is  not  very  much  tower  than 
the  waterHihed  at  'Akrabeh ;  and  the  mountain  masses  thos 
tumbling  down  to  the  Qhdr  with  an  immense  descent,  presented 
a  magnificent  scene.  Even  Bdrtabeh  itself  is  hardly  higher  than 
the  brow  on  which  we  now  were  ;  and  consequently  is  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  N&bulus.  The  western  end  of  its  ridge  is  the 
highest ;  higher  peihaps  than  the  horn  itself ;  and  bres^  down 
at  once  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  appear  as  an  isolated  ridge, 
only  slightly  connected  with  the  high  western  r^on.  As  we 
afterwards  saw  it,  more  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared 
as  a  mass  of  naked  jagged  ridges  huddled  togeth^,  with  one 
main  backbone  ranning  through  the  whole.  The  i)eople  here 
and  elsewhere  spoke  of  ruins  somewhere  on  SOrtabeh,  and  a 
reservoir  for  water ;  to  which  there  was  formerly  an  aqueduct 
from  N&buluB !  I  examined  the  summit  long  and  carefully  with 
one  of  Ptossl's  Fddstecher;  but  could  discover  no  appearance 
of  ruins ;  more  especially  not  upon  the  horn.  The  distance  <m 
an  air  line  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  two  and  a 
half  miles.*  Bdrtabeh  is  mentioned  in  the  Tahnud,  as  the  station 
next  after  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  signal  torches  were  lighted 
and  waved  to  announce  the  appearance  of  the  iiew  moon.' 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  that  of  its 
green  boMer  of  vegetation,  as  seen  from  this  point,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  winding ;  but  as  tolerably  direct.  The  jpany 
windings  of  the  river,  therefore,  as  laid  down  on  the  map  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  would  seem  to  be  in  great  part  those  of  the 
cJuxfind  along  the  lowest  alluvial  valley  and  amoi^  the  trees, 
rather  than  those  of  the  lower  valley  itself 

In  our  former  journey  we  had  visited  the  Ghdr  at  Jericho ; 
and  there  took  bearings  of  Kum  SOrtabeh  as  seen  in  the  north. 
We  now  had  the  mountain  near  at  hand ;  and  looked  down  the 
great  valley.  This  completed  my  view  of  the  lower  Ohdr; 
while  my  companion  had  travelled  through  it.^ 

'  E.  Smith,  Mb.  Jonrn.  Ap.  17,  1844.  *  Bearings^  5  mm,  east  of  Danmeh :  d- 

*  ScbulU  heard  also  of  rnina  on  Surta-  Mughaijir  208^  M^del  358\  Jibit  19I^ 
beh;  and  thonght  he  conld  diaoeni  them  Kiirn  S&rtabeh  68°.  FUsSSi  about  99% 
with  bis  telescope ;  Ritter  XV.  L  p.  458.  Station  of  E.  Smilih  97%— This  station  of 

*  Talm.  KSO^D  Ilosh  Hasbana  o.  2.  Dr  Smith,  on  his  jonrney  from  Jericho 
BelaDdPa]«stp.84e.    Ritter  ib.  p.  464.  along  the  Qh^r  in  1844,  wm  half  an  how 
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Wednesdatfy  May,  12th.  We  were  detained  this  morning 
neaily  an  hoar,  trying  to  find  a  guide  ;  and  finally,  at  6.55,  left  for 
Mejdel  without  one.  Onr  way  lay  throngh  another  narrow  plain 
of  wheat  fielde,  drained  to  the  southern  goige,  through  the  valley 
by  which  we  approached  Daumeh  yesterday.  Not  far  beyond 
ihe  plain  we  came  out  upon  the  brink  of  a  deep  narrow  chasm, 
which  seemed  impassable ;  it  is  called  Wady  Bursheh,  or  also 
Wady  NAsir,  and  breaks  down  through  to  FQsfiil;  where  it 
unites  with  the  southern  chasm,  and  becomes  Wady  FOs&iL  It 
was  here  very  deep,  precipitous,  and  descended  with  great 
rapidity.  By  following  a  path  westwards  along  its  steep  south- 
western side,  we  came  on  the  same  level  to  its  bed  at  7.20,  at  a 
point  whereP  it  breaks  down  at  once  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
We  now  ascended  on  the  north,  and  at  7.35  reached  MejdeL 

This  place  also  lies  on  the  high  brow  overlooking  the  Ghdr. 
It  is  higher  indeed  than  Daumeh ;  and  afifords  a  nearer  view  of 
the  valley  below.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  point,  from  which 
to  overlook  the  ridge  of  EQm  Sfirtabeh.  The  main  features  of 
the  view,  however,  are  the  same  as  at  Daumeh.  There  was  still 
a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that  we  saw  nothing  as  distinctly 
as  we  could  have  wished.^ 

Mejdel  has  the  air  of  an  ancient  place  ;  there  are  sepulchral 
excavations  and  many  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  Magdal-senna  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  they 
diace  on  the  border  of  Judea,  seven  miles  north  of  Jericho. 
The  name  and  position  accord  well ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  little  frequented,  the  specification  of  distance  might  easily 
be  too  small* 

Among  the  places  seen  fix)m  Mejdel  was  'Ain  T&na,  N.  28** 
E.  This  would  seem  not  improbably  to  be  the  ancient  Thanatk 
of  Thenath  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  situated  ten  Roman  miles 
east  of  Keapolis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan.'  I  have  no  note 
of  its  distance  from  Mejdel ;  nor  did  we  see  it  again.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  had  any  relation  to  the  Taanath-shiloh  of 
Scripture,  as  some  have  supposed.^ 

aut  (87^)  of  F&tlil,  joat  on  the  low  ridge  *Io»8aiar»  ms  he  alto  writes  it  in  the  can  of 

numing  oat  from  S&rtebeh.  'Akrabeh ;  Onom.  art  AorabL    The  fact 

1  Beariogs  at  el-Mejdel :  'Ahrabeh  abont  that  Acrahi  and  Magdal-aemia  ware  both 

863*".     Ydnfln  N.     'Ain  T&na  28''.     £.  in  thia  region  on  the  northern  border  of 

SmiUi*0  station  in  Gh&r  114°.  Judea,  shows  their  proximity  to  each  other, 

*  Onomast  art.  Senna.   Relaod  Palssst.  and  points  decisiyelj  to  the  present  Model, 
p.'  884.— The  Greek  of  Ensebius  now  reads        *  Onomast  art  Thenaih.     So  too  Pt(^ 

MfT^ff  24wwa,  instead  of  Mdyiak  Mm^  lemj,  e^ra,  Reland  Pahest  pp.  461, 1082, 

as  Jerome  has  it    Jerome  cidls  it  '*  ter-  1084.    SchnUs  therefore  errs  in  placing 

minos  Jnda,*  ibr  which  we  ought  doubt-  this  Thana  near  Beit  F6rtk ;  Zeitschr.  d. 

less  to  read   '^  terminus  Judtne,"  as  it  morffenl.  Gres.  IIL  p.  48. 
stands  in  his  account  of  *Akrabeh.    In  like        *  So  Bonfreie,  Onomast  art  Thenath  ; 

manner  the  text  of  Eusebius  now  reads  also  Gross,  in  Zeitschr.  d.  m.  Ges.  IIL  p. 

Spmf  r^s   'iMovfuiUut  eridentl/  for   t^$  56. 
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We  found  a  guide  at  Mejdel ;  a&d  left  again  at  7. SO  for 
'Akrabeh,  on  a  general  course  about  N.  by  W.  The  road  at 
first  descended  a  little,  and  then  passed  through  another  not 
large  plain,  covered  with  wheat.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to 
us,  to  find  here  in  this  great  break  down  of  the  mountains  so 
much  good  land ;  so  many  fine  and  arable,  though  not  large 

f)lain8.  We  next  wound  around  the  side  of  a  low  hill  on  the 
eft ;  and  came  out  at  8.15  upon  an  open  uneven  tract,  extend- 
ing from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  higher  hills  on  each  side. 
On  the  southern  hills  was  seen  the  village  of  Jtdish  ;  while 
more  in  the  west  was  Ausarln.^  Our  course  lay  along  this  tracts 
At  8.40  we  saw  far  in  the  distance  the  high  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Salmdn  el-F&risy,  with  which  we  had  become  acquainted  on  our 
way  from  N&bulus  to  Hableh.*  At  9  o^clock  we  passed  into  the 
broisMi  meadow-Uke  valley  of  'Akrabeh ; '  and  reached  that  place 
at  9.15. 

'Akrabeh  is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It 
has  a  mosk  with  a  regular  dome ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Its  position  is  fine.  It  lies  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  northern  hill,  overlooking  the  fertile  strip  of 
plain  on  the  south ;  which  here,  as  at  N&bulus,  is  actually  the 
water-shed  between  two  valleys  running  in  opposite  directions. 
The  one,  called  Wady  Bir  Jenftb,  runs  westward  by  Ktibalfin 
and  south  of  the  Mokhna,  and  descends  to  the  western  plain  as 
Wady  Bib&h  north  of  Mejdel  Y&ba.^  The  other  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  Wady  Ahmar,  which  descends  rapidly  to  the  Gh6r 
along  the  southern  base  of  Btirtabeh.  We  saw  in  the  town 
several  capitals  of  columns.  There  is  an  ancient  reservoir  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  ;  the  lower  side  is  quite  high  ;  the  walls 
are  built  up  of  broken  but  unhewn  stones.    It  is  now  in  ruixis. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  this  is  the  Acrabi  of  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome,  situated  nine  Boman  miles  eastward  of  Nea- 
polis,  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  in  the  district  called 
Aorabatene,^  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  place  itself;  but 
the  toparchy  to  which  it  gave  name  is  often  mentioned.'  It 
was  the  easternmost  of  the  four  toparchies,  which  here  lay  side 
by  side  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean*^    How  &r 

>  BearingB  at  8.15  :  JMah  286^    An-  *  Ooomast  art  Aorabi  (^AKpa$^t»)i 

larfIl811^  'Akrabeh  844°.   A'niiii292%  '^Est  aatem  et  Ticos  hucnsqae  ^andis 

^  m.  oovem  milibiu  k  Neapoli  contra  orientem 

*  At  8.40,  the  bearing  of  Sbeikh  Sal-  d^soendentibns  ad  JordanemetHierico,per 
mon  el-Fari87  waa  806°.    See  above,  p.  earn  qua  appellator  Aorabitene." 

185.  *  Acrabatta  or  Acrabatene,  Joiepbn^s^  B. 

*  Bearings  at  9 :  Jftiisb  283^  Anaartn  J.  8.  3.  5 ;  alw  ib.  2.  12.  4;  2.  20.  4;  a 
281%  'Akrabeh828%  i  m.  K&m  Sur-  22.  2;  a  a  4.  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  15.  By 
tabeh  108°.  Enaebios  and  Jerome,  Ouom.  arta.  Edih^ 

*  See  above,  p.  140.    See  also  Vol.  IL  nUa,  Janon,  Selo. 

pp.  272,  278.  Qii  91,  92.]  'See  above,  pw  141. 
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it  extended  on  the  Bonth,  cannot  well  be  determined.  The  region 
continaed  to  bear  the  name  Acrabatene,  at  least  until  the  time 
of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  neither  this  name,  nor 
that  of  the  chief  town,  seems  to  be  any  where  mentioned  since 
that  time,  until  the  present  century.  We  heard  of  'Akrabeh 
in  our  former  journey,  as  others  had  done  before  us ;  *  but  it 
was  first  visited  bv  E.  G.  Schultz  in  1847.* 

We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by  the  direct  road  from  'Akrabeh 
to  N&bulus ;  while  we  ourselves  took  a  more  circuitous  route 
towards  the  north,  by  way  of  Yftntln.  Setting  off  at  9.20,  we 
took  a  road  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  east  about  on 
the  level  of  the  village ;  which  brought  us  in  ten  minutes  to 
the  end  of  the  hill,  around  which  we  turned  northwards.  Here 
again  we  could  look  down  upon  Sfirtabeh  and  the  Ghdr  ;  every 
thing,  the  Edm  and  all,  was  now  below  us.  We  saw  here 
the  village  el-IQim  on  an  open  tract  through  which  Wady 
Ahmar  passes,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Southeast  of 
IQim  is  a  lower  step  of  the  mountain,  forming  an  extensive 
plain  covered  with  wheat.*  Our  course  was  now  iT.  30°  E.  At 
10  o'clock  we  crossed  the  deep  bed  of  a  Wady  said  to  come 
fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  'Awertah,  and  descending  to  join  the 
Ahmar. 

Five  minutes  lat^r  (at  10.5)  we  reached  Y&nto,  a  village 
mostly  in  ruins,  with  a  few  houses  inhabited,  and  one  new 
house.  We  now  proceeded  up  a  fertile  valley  on  the  same 
coune  (N.  30""  E.)  and  came  at  10.25  to  'Ain  Y&niln,  a  small 
ftuntain  of  bad  water  in  the  valley,  feeding  a  small  tank,  but 
not  rising  above  the  ground.  Here  we  stopped  five  minutes.^ 
On  the  lull  above  the  valley  in  the  northeast,  and  very  near,  is  a 
rein  called  Ehirbet  T&ntin. 

The  name  Yftntn  obviously  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Janon  at  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  a  village  in  Acrabatene,  twelve 
Boman  miles  east  of  Neapolis ;  which  however  these  fathers 
strangely  confound  with  the  Janoah  of  Naphtali.*  Whether 
the  ancient  name  was  applied  to  the  present  village,  or  to  the 
inin  upon  the  hill  near  the  fountain,  cannot  well  be  determined. 

Leaving  the  fountain  at  10.30,  we  at  once  struck  obliquely 
up  the  northwestern  hiQ,  by  a  blind  path  very  Uttle  frequented ; 
and  at  10.45  came  out  on  tiie  top  of  what  proved  to  be  a  narrow 

>  See  Vol.  IL  p.  260.  [iii.  108.]    O.  y.  *  Zeitscbr.  d.  morgeiiL  Gen  m.  p.  47. 

Biohter,  pasafaig  northwudi    along   the  Bitter  XV.  L  p.  466. 

peftt  nwd,  «ys  Akrabi  Uj  on  his  xi^  '  Beoriogi  at  9.85,  ten  xninntes  east  of 

bnt  he  ooold  not  have  seen  it;  WaUfUir-  'Akrabeh:  el-Ifjim  S.  70**  £.    YfinAn  K 

ten  p.  65.     Sohols  also  has  the  name;  pw  80*"  £. 

267.     Irbj  and  Mangles,  on  their  loote  *  Bearing  ftom  'Ain  YAntai :  Yftnlin  S. 

fimrn  the  Jordan  to  NAbnlns,  heaid  of  a  80"  W. 

Tillage   ''Agrarba;*'  which  perhaps  was  *  Onomast  art /afion,  Enseb.  *Ian$.  9 

Akrabeh ;  p.  827  [1001.  K.  15,  29. 
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strip  of  high  table  land  ;  from  which  we  looked  down  into  the 
plain  of  SSim,  which  lies  east  of  Nftbulus.  It  was  a  sightly  spot. 
Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  in  full  view  ;  the  former  with  its 
Wely  of  Sheikh  Gh&nim ;  the  latter  apparently  the  highest  by  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  Several  villages  were  in  sight ;  as  also 
the  Wely  Neby  Bel&n,  conspicuously  situated  on  the  mountain 
east  of  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Mflkhna  to  Wady 
Fftri'a.* 

Having  stopped  five  minutes  for  bearings^  we  b^an  to 
descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path,  along  a  rugged  ravine, 
towards  the  plain  of  Sdlim,  on  a  general  course  towards  Nfibulus, 
N.  52^  W.  We  soon  got  sight  of  Beit  Dejan  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  plain  ;  probably  a  Beth  Dagon  of  antiquity,  of  which 
no  mention  has  come  down  to  us.  A  feature  of  the  plain  also 
came  into  view,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  ;  though  I 
afterwards  found  the  same  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  Bok&'a 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  Near  the  southern  side  of 
the  little  plain,  a  low  ridge  of  rock  runs  for  nearly  its  whole 
length  parallel  to  the  southern  hills  ;  and  thus  forms  between  it 
and*them  a  narrow  strip  of  plain,  or  rather  a  valley.  In  this  is 
a  water-shed  nearly  opposite  to  Beit  Dejan  ;  where  is  the  head 
of  Wady  Hdmra  descending  on  the  east  to  Wady  Ahm»-; 
while  towards  the  west  the  narrow  plain  runs  down  to  Beit 
Ftlrlk,  and  is  thence  drained,  like  the  whole  plain,  northwards  to 
Wady  Fitri'a.  Our  path  led  along  the  declivity  of  the  southern 
hills  ;  at  11.20  we  stopped  to  take  bearings.'  Still  keeping  on 
the  south  of  both  the  plains,  we  came  at  11.40  to  the  small 
village  of  Beit  Fdtlk,  situated  in  a  nook  in  the  southern  hills, 
which  here  retire  in  almost  a  semicircle. 

The  village  of  S&lim  is  directly  north  of  Beit  Ftbrik,  on  a 
low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain.  It  was  said  to  have  two 
sources  of  living  water ;  one  in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running 
fountain  called  '  Ain  Keblr. 

Setting  off  at  12.25,  we  passed  to  the  right  around  the  end  of 
the  low  rocky  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  strip  of  plain,  and  which 
terminates  just  below  Beit  Ftrlk.  A  road  from  N&bulus  here 
enters  the  narrow  plain  ;  and  following  it  up  into  Wady  Hdmra, 
finds  its  way  across  to  the  lower  part  of  Wady  F&ri'a  north  of 
Sdrtabeh ;  and  thus  connects  N&bulus  with  the  EOr&wa,  as  the 
fertile  tmct  is  called  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  F&ri'a.  This  road 
we  now  kept,  along  the  south  side  of  the  plain  ;  and  at  12.40 
had  Kefir  Beita,  a  ruin,  on  our  left.    Irby  and  Mangles  speak 

>  Bearings  at  10.46,   on  high  ridge:  *  Bearings  at  11.20:   Shoikli  GhAnIm 

HejdellSl^.    TeU 'AiAr  ?  206^    Sheikh  802^     TiiU&Ea  84r.    Nebr  Bel&n  862^ 

GhAmmdOr.    NebTBeUn846\    S&lim  S4Um  847*.  Beit  FArik  Sir.  Beit  Dejan 

886".    TuUAxa886%  N4bahu^08^    JA-  48°.    Head  of  Wady  H&mra  72^ 
ilih206\ 
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of  Bepulchres  near  this  site.*  The  water-couree  of  the  plain 
bends  more  to  the  north  and  passea  beyond  a  round  hill,  which 
thus  stands  out  isolated,  while  the  channel  continues  on  towards 
th6  northwest  comer  of  the  plain. 

As  one  looks  towards  the  plain  of  Sfilim  from  the  west,  a  low 
rocky  ridge  is  seen  running  across  its  western  end,  separating  it 
£rom  this  part  of' the  Mnkhna.  We  had  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  the  water-course  of  the  MQkhna  passed  on  the 
west  of  this  ridge  ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise,  that 
we  found  that  channel  entering  the  plain  of  8&lim  by  the  gap  at 
the  southwest  comer ;  and,  after  uniting  with  the  channel  of 
the  little  plam,  passing  out  again  at  the  northwest  comer  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  Mflkhna,  and  so  to  Wady  F&ri^a.  At  1.10 
we  crossed  the  large  water-course  coming  in  from  the  Mtikhna, 
having  now  some  water  in  it.  At  1.25  we  were  opposite  Jacob's 
well  and  the  ruins  of  Bel&tah,  on  our  right ;  having  crossed 
some  twenty  rods,  further  east  the  road  leading  northwards 
through  the  plain.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  at  'Ain  Defiieh ; 
and  at  1.50  reached  the  eastern  gate  of  Nfibulus.  '  Passmg  around 
outside  of  the  city,  we  encamped  in  an  olive  orchard,  near  the 
large  fountains  which  burst  forth  below  the  city  on  the  west. 

N&bulus  is  furnished  with  water  in  singular  abundance  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  is  the  large 
fountain  of  Defneh,  mnning  off  east  and  turning  a  milL  On 
the  west  are  the  similar  fountains  by  which  we  were  en- 
camped. In  the  higher  part  of  the  city  itself  are  two  large 
fountains,  and  another  in  the  ravine  above  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Oerizim.  The  water  of  these  three  flows  off  west,  partly  along 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  partly  in  a  canal  from  which  gardens 
are  irrigated  and  several  mills  suppUed.  This  westem  stream 
we  had  formerly  faUen  in  with  fer  down  the  valley. 

Close  upon  the  city  are  several  large  mounds  of  ashes,  thrown 
out  by  the  extensive  soap  &ctories  of  N&bulus.  They  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  north  of  Jerasalem,  and  some  of  them  are  nearly 
as  large.  An  examination  of  both  localities  convinced  us,  that 
those  of  Jerasalem  can  have  no  claim  to  high  antiquity.' 

The  last  two  days  had  brought  us  through  a  tract  of  country 
hitherto  in  a  great  measuiis  xmexplored,  and  which  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  lawless  portions  of 
the  Holy  Land.  We  had  been  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  so 
much  fertile  and  cultivated  soil,  thriving  villages,  and  the  people 
kind  and  courteous.  Every  village  we  passed,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  has  around  it  many  olive  trees.  Our  route  led  us 
aciDBB  the  basins  of,  or  rather  the  tracts  drained  by,  the  three  great 

*  Tfaveb  p.  S2&  [100.]  •  See  abore,  pp.  901,  208. 
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valleyB,  the  Naw&'imehy  'Aujeh,  and  FOs&iL  All  tnese  and  their 
brancheB  fona  deep  precipitous  chasms,  by  which  the  whde 
regioa  is  broken  up  into  steep  ridges  and  hills.  Such  is  the 
general  character  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley,  south 
of  Eum  Sdrtabeh.  North  of  that  mountain,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

We  had  an  agreeable  surprise  this  evening,  in  a  oall  from 
Mr  William  Dickson  of  Edmbuigh  at  our  tent.  While  in 
London  I  had  corresponded  with  him  ;  and  it  had  been  arranged^ 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  reach  Beirtit  in  season  to  join  me  oa 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  he  first 
visited  Constantin^le ;  and  was  now  on  his  way  abne  from 
Damascus  to  the  Mdy  City.  Aided  by  the  su^^^esticHis  of  Dr 
De  Forest  at  Beirut,  he  had  followed  a  route  of  great  interest ; 
and  had  seen  much  more  of  Palestine  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  I  called  at  his  tent  the  next  morning,  a  little 
out  of  the  western  gate,  and  saw  him  start  .for  the  Holy  City  ; 
but  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  we  casually  met  in  the 
diligence  at  Trieste,  as  we  both  were  setting  off  for  Laibach  and 
Vienna.  These  unexpected  encounters  of  friends  form  oases,  in 
what  some  might  call  the  desert  of  oriental  travel 

We  here  fell  in  again  with  Mr  Van  de  Yelde,  whom  we  had 
met  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  who  had  left  that  city  a  few  days  befora 
us.  He  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  EdrAwa  in  the  Ohdr, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Sheikh  whom  the  governor  of  N&bulus 
had  provided.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh  refused 
to  accompany  him  any  further;  and  he  had  now  returned  to 
Nfibulus  to  make  complaint  against  his  guide  before  the  gov* 
emor. 

Thursday,  May  13th. — Our  further  plan  now  was  to  pass  on 
to  Tolltlzah  and  Tilb&s ;  then  to  descend  to  the  northern  Ghdr, 
and,  if  possible,  cross  the  Jordan  and  search  after  the  site  of 
Pella  ;  returning  to  Beisfin.  A  mam  object  in  our  own  minds 
was  also,  to  make  all  possible  search  for  Salim  and  the  .£non 
near  by,  where  John  is  recorded  as  baptizing.^ 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr  Van  de  Velde  would  accompany 
ua ;  and  for  sevenJ  days,  therefore,  the  two  companies  travelled 
together,  and  encamped  side  by  side*  He  had  already  engaged 
from  the  governor  an  aimed  horseman,  (not  a  soldier,)  of  whose 
presence  we  too  had  the  benefit.  The  man  was  good-natured 
and  intelligent,  and  able  to  give  much  information  about  the 
country ;  the  local  guides  we  ottrselves  furnished  in  all  oases. 

Leaving  the  eastern  end  of  the  city  at  8.50,  we  came  in 
twenty-five  minutes  to  'Askar,  with  its  fountain  and  broken 

^  Mm  8^88. 
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x^Bervoir.^  The  view  ib  pretty,  and  several  places  were  in 
right ;  as  'AzmtLt  and  Deir  el-Hatab  on  the  north  side  of  the 
plain  of  S&lim ;  and  especially  Neby  Bel&n^  on  the  summit  of 
the  northwest  buttress  of  the  mountain,  which  lies  north  of  that 
plain.  This  continued  to  be  a  high  landmark  for  the  whole 
day." 

Our  course  now  became  about  N.  35^  E.  along  the  western 
aide  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Mdkhna.  This  name  I  have 
used  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  lai^  plain  as  far  north  as  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  although  strictly,  it  was  said,  the  name 
MtiUma  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part,  beyond  the  water- 
shed. North  of  that  point  the  plain  slopes  eastward ;  and  its 
water-course  lying  along  near  the  eastern  hills,  enters  the  little 
plain  of  Sftlim,  as  we  have  seen,  and  again  issues  from  it  at  the 
northwest  comer.  Thence  it  still  hugs  the  eastern  hills  in  a 
deep  channel ;  and  the  narrower  prolongation  of  the  Mtikhna 
becomes  steeply  sloping  in  that  dnrection.  Upon  this  we  were 
now  entering. 

After  half  an  hour,  at  9.45,  the  three  villages,  'Azmtlt,  Deir 
d-Hatab^  and  Sfilim,  were  all  seen  in  one  line,  bearing  S.  ^^  E. 
At  9.50  we  came  to  the  spot,  where  the  narrow  sloping  plain  or 
valley  breaks  down  at  once  by  an  abrupt  descent  towards  the 
F&ri'a ;  forming  a  deep  and  steep  valley,  called  Wady  Bid&n, 
with  a  stiU  deeper  chasm  as  the  water-bed  skirted  by  rugged 
jagged  rocks,  the  strata  of  which  were  very  greatly  dislocated. 
Near  the  same  point  the  road  forks  ;  one  branch,  going  to  TtUbfts, 
descends  along  the  valley  ;  the  other,  which  we  took,  continues 
hi^  along  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill ;  which  here,  in 
&ct,  is  tl^  northeastern  flank  of  Ebal.  At  9.55  there  was  a 
Bmall  fountain  above  us,  sending  its  gushing  little  stream  down 
the  declivity^  At  10.15  we  were  opposite  the  angle  of  the  valley 
below,  where  it  opens  out  into  the  wide  plain  of  the  F&ri'a  ;  and 
where  its  deep  bed  suddenly  takes  a  course  N.  80^  E.  still  close 
under  the  southern  mountain,  and  goes  to  join  the  main  channel 
of  the  Fftri'a  a  long  distance  below.  We  could  see  in  it  further 
down  a  stream  of  water  and  several  mills.'  The  mountain  buttress 
in  the  angle.is  crowned  by  the  Wely  Neby  Bel&n.  The  region  of 
the  Fftri'a  was  now  before  us ;  an  open  tract  or  basin  of  rolling 
plain,  intersected  by  deep  water-courses,  which  ultimately  unite 
and  flow  to  the  Ghdr  by  a  very  gentle  descent.  The  western 
wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  here  lost  its  precipices  ;  and  its 
**  rough  places  "  have  be(X)me  comparatively  "  plain."  * 

^  Not  Svehar;  tee  above,  pp.  192, 188.  '  Bearings  at  10.15 :  Bun  el-Fftri'a  48*. 

•  BMringa  at  'A«kar :  Raojfc  179°.  S&-  Nabj  Bdftn  114°. 

ISm  108%  Deir  el-Hatab  95\  'Axmftt  75*.  «  U  40,  4. 
Nebgr  BeUa  5r . 
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The  road  we  had  thus  far  followed,  continues  on  apparently 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  of  the  F&ri'a,  perhaps  to  the 
plain  of  SanAr  beyond.  We  turned  off  at  this  point  to  the 
left ;  and  taking  a  nearly  northwest  course  proceeded  towards 
Talli^zah.  Ten  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
side  valley,  going  down  towards  the  right  to  the  one  we  had  just 
left.  We  now  climbed  with  diflBculty,  and  almost  without  a 
path,  a  very  steep  and  long  ascent ;  and  reached  Ttilltlzah  on 
the  top  at  11  o'clock.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  immense 
groves  of  olive  trees,  planted  on  all  the  hills  around ;  mostly 
young  and  thrifty  trees.  It  lies  high,  as  approached  from  the 
east ;  though  it  was  very  obvious  that  the  way  by  which  we  had 
reached  it  was  not  the  usual  one.  Towards  the  west  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  table  land  spreading  out  north  from  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  on  that  side  apparently  is  the  ordinary  road  from 
N&bulus. 

Towards  the  east  Tdlltlzah  overlooks  the  whole  district 
drained  by  the  F&ri'a  and  its  branches,  an  extensive  tract  of 
arable  and  fertile  land,  but  destitute  of  villages.  The  region 
called  el-KOrfiwa  at  its  mouth  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs 
Mas'Cldy,  a  nomadic  tribe  ;  who  sometimes  also  visit  the  higher 
])arts  of  the  valley  for  pasture.^  The  main  branch  of  the  Flriia 
was  seen  coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Neby  B&yazid  in 
the  northwest ;  it  passes  at  some  distance  north  of  Ttdlilzah. 
The  highest  point  of  Mount  Ebal  bore  8.  31^  W.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  was  also  visible,  like  a  white  fleecy  cloud,  in  the  N.  N.  E.* 

Here  at  Ttilltlzah,  if  any  where,  is  the  "  break  down"  between 
the  upper  table  land  and  the  Ghdr.  But  here  it  is  the  descent 
from  the  table  lands  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  manifestly  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  precipitous 
regions  south  of  Edrn  SOrtabeh. 

The  town  is  of  some  size,  and  tolerably  well  built.  We  saw 
no  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepulchral  excavations 
and  some  cisterns.  We  were  admitted  to  the  top  of  a  Sheikh's 
house,  in  order  to  take  bearings.  The  house  was  built  around  a 
small  court,  in  which  cattle  and  horses  were  stabled..  Thence  a 
stone  staircase  led  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  proper  ;  on  which, 
at  the  northwest  and  southeast  comers,  were  high  single  rooms 
like  towers,  with  a  staircase  inside  leading  to  the  top. 

In  my  former  work  the  question  was  suggested,'  whether 
perhaps  this  Ttilltlzah  may  not  be  the  representative  of  the 

>  In  April  1844,  my  companion  foond  28".    TQmm6n  80*.    Neby  Belfin  189*. 

tii«m  encamped  on  the  ridge  between  the  Beit  FAHk  164".     'Asireh  285".    Keby 

upper  F&ri*a  and  the  pUim  of  S&nCbr.    Mbl  B4jacid  808".      Ya^d  888".      Highest 

Jomrn.  point  of  Ebal  211".    Burj  el-F&ri'a  74". 

'  Bearings  at  T&116ah:  MoontHermon        *  BibL  Bes.  first  edition,  lU.  p.  15S.ii^ 
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ancient  Tirzahy  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitiflh  king ;  *  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  to  Samaria."  The 
change  of  r  into  I  is  very  common,  the  harder  letter  being 
softened,  especially  in  the  jiter  Hebrew  books  and  the  kindred 
dialects.'  The  pkce  lies  in  a  sightly  and  coromanding  position  ; 
though  the  change  of  royal  residence  to  the  still  more  beautiful 
and  not  distant  Samaria  would  be  very  natural  On  the  whole^ 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  Tdlltlzah  as  the  ancient  Tirzah  ;  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  other  name  in  all  the  region  which  bears 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter.  This  also  is  doubtless 
the  place  which  Brocardus  speaks  of  as  Thersay  situated  three 
leagues  or  hours  east  of  Samaria/  He  probably  recognised  the 
change  from  r  to  I;  if  indeed  it  had  then  taken  place.  TcQltlzah 
had  since  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

We  left  TaMzah  at  11.50,  byway  of  Buij  el-Fftri'a  (N.  74° 
E.)  for  Ttlb^s.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  the  slope  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  then  struck  and  followed  a  steep  side 
Wady,  which  brought  us  at  12.15  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
Fari'a.  This  was  here  a  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  rocky 
sides,  with  an  immense  water-bed ;  showing  that  a  great  volume 
of  water  passes  down  at  some  seasons.  Its  general  course  was 
here  northeasterly.  At  12.35,  there  was  a  l&rgQ  fountain  bursting 
forth  in  it,  called  B^  el-F&ri'a.  It  sent  a  fine  stream  down  the 
valley ;  and  the  channel  was  now  skirted  with  oleanders  in 
blossom.  These  were  said  to  be  still  larger  and.  more  frequent 
further  down  towards  the  Ghdr.  In  one  place  the  stream  sud- 
denly disappeared,  iand  then  after  some  fifteen  minutes  broke 
out  again  larger  than  before.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  valley 
gradually  became  lower  and  grassy ;  and  the  Wady  becomes  in 
this  part  a  deep  channel  running  through  the  rich^  elevated^  and 
cultivated  plain  above. 

Our  path  now  left  the  main  channel,  and  led  across  the  plain 
to  a  side  Wady  coming  down  fix)m  the  northwest  under  Buij  el- 
F^ri'a,  and  scion  joining  the  main  branch.  This  valley  had  also  a 
fine  stream,  and  a  mill  just  below  the  Buij.  This  we  reached  at 
10  o'clock,  and  stopped  for  lunch  under  the  shade  of  the  mill. 
Here  were  immense  deposits  fix)m  the  water  on  the  rocks,  show- 
ing that  a  miU  had  probably  stood  here  for  ages.  Nowhere  in 
P^estine,  not  even  at  N^bulus,  had  I  seen  such  noble  brooks  of 
water.  The  Buij  itself  is  an  insignificant  square  tower,  on  a 
small  Tell  a  few  rods  norths  where  a  dry  side  Wady  comes  in 

*  Heb.  nx^n ,  Josh.  12,  24.  Ghald.  lett  i ,  p.  727.    Heb.  and  EoglUh 

*  1  K.  14,'  i7.   16,  21.  83.    16,  8-24.    Lexicon,  p.  499. 

See  alflo  Cant  6,  4.  *  Brocardus  c.  7.    Breydenbach  mere!/ 

*  See  Gesen.  Thesanr.  Lingnie  Heb.  et    copies  from  Brocaidus ;  Beissb.  p.  127. 
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from  the  northea43t.  It  has  no  importance  except  as  a  land- 
mark.* 

The  day  was  warm ;  the  sun  poured  his  beams  fiercely  npon 
the  broad  basin  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  water,  we 
found  our  resting  place  sufficiently  uncomfortable* 

This  tract  of  the  F&ri'a,  fiom  el*Etir&wa  in  the  Gh6r  to  the 
rounded  hills  which  seppjate  it  from  the  plain  of  8&nflr^  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  regions  ci 
Palestine.  In  1844,  my  companion  had  passed  up  through  it 
from  the  Ghor  to  Bd.ntlr ;  and  found  it  in  April  every  where  full 
of  the  most  luxuriant  pasturage,  where  not  covered  with  fields  of 
grain.  Tet,  like  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  without  vil- 
lages ;  and  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
Mas^My.  Further  down  the  valley  is  a  beautiful  basin  of  mea- 
dow land,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter ;  through  which  the  fine 
stream  meanders  between  banks  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
oleanders.  This  spot  is  called  Fersh  el-Mtisa.  Not  &r  above  it 
the  stream  again  disappears  for  a  time ;  and  below  the  Fersh 
the  valley  is  shut  in  by  a  spur  of  the  hills  on  the  north,  and  a 

? rejecting  rock  on  the  south,  fi)rming  a  narrow  gorge  or  door, 
'his  point  is  more  than  an  hour  fix)m  the  line  of  the  Ghdr ;  and 
the  general  direction  of  the  valley  is  8.  55^  E.  The  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  northern  mils,  forming  the  bluff  in  the 
angle  between  the  F&ri'a  and  the  Ghdr,  is  called  Makhrftd ;  and 
appeared  to  have  caves  in  it.  This  we  afterwards  saw  from  the 
northeast  beyond  the  Jordan.  In  the  broad  plain  between  this 
and  the  ridge  of  SOrtabeh,  on  the  south  of  the  stream  and  not 
far  from  it,  is  a  Tell,  with  foundations  aroutd  it,  evidently  the 
former  site  of  a  town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tell  is  the 
white  dome  of  a  samt's  tomb,  called  'Abd  el-Kftdir,  which  now 
gives  name  to  the  place.'  This  is  not  improbably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archdaia^  built  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Herod  ; 
which  the  Peutinger  Tables  place  at  twenty-four  Boman  miles 
north  of  Jericho,  and  therefore  north  of  PhasaSlis  ;  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  in  the  plain,  like  PhasaSlis,  and  surrounded  by  palm 
treea'    It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.* 

^  Mr  Woloott  reports  haying  taken  on    of  1S47,  heard  ftom  tome  western  Araha 
Moont  Geridm  the  bearing  of   Bnrj  d-    liie  name  BaasaltTeh  applied  apparently  to 


F4ri*a  N.  42°  E.,  and  that  of  Tikb&a  N.  41°  this  TelL    But  he  did  not  visit  the  qpat ; 

E.    Bnt  neither  of  these  places  can  posii-  and  that  name  would  seem  to  be  nnknown 

blj  be  Tisible  from  Gerizim,  on  aocoont  of  to  the  Arabs  of  the  6h6r.    Zeitscfar.  d. 

intervening  monntains.    And  farther,  he  morgenL  Get.  IIL  p.  47.    Ritter  XV.  L  pu 

gives  the  Maring  of  Neby  Belftn  (on  Jebel  457. 

id4n)  at  N.  68i°  £.  showing  that  the  "  Joa  Antt  17.  la  1.  ib.  18.  2.  2.  See 

other  two  points  marked  by  him  lay  mnch  Reland  PalsBst  p.  676.    Tlte  identity  with 

farther  west  than  the  tme  position.  Archelais  is  suggested  by  Sohultz,  L  a 

*  The  above  description  is  taken  from  Ritter  L  c.  p.  457. 

the  Bfs.  Joomal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  *  Behind  Falsest  p.  462.    Plin.  H.  N. 

April  1844.— E.  G.  Sohnltz,  in  the  antomn  18.  9, 
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The  whole  of  the  F&ri'a  is  occupied  by  the  Arabs  Mas'My, 
nnmbering  in  1844  a  hundred  horsemen  and  a  hundred  foot. 
North  of  them,  in  the  Gh6r,  are  the  Ghfiz&ny,  mustering  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  as  many  £3ot. 

Setting  off  from  the  mill  at  1.45,  and  passing  up  on  the 
right  of  Burj  el-F^ri'a,  we  followed  up  the  dry  and  chalky 
side  Wady  about  N.  70®  E.  with  no  very  steep  ascent,  untU 
2.35  ;  when  we  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  swelling  ridge, 
and  to  cooler  breezes.  Here  we  looked  down  into  the  fine  basin 
of  TtbAs.  Turning  now  N.  20°  E.  we  came  at  2.50  to  the 
large  village  of  Ttlb&s,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  basin,  with 
a  beautiful  plain  in  finont,  and  large  groves  of  olive  trees  ;  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  tracts  we  had  seen.  It  lies  of  course  higher 
than  the  plain  of  the  Fftri'a ;  and  is  drained  (I  believe)  to  the 
latter  ;  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  here  only 
a  few  families  of  Christians ;  the  rest  being  Muslims ;  and  the 
whole  population  was  said  to  be  divided  into  three  hostile 
parties.  The  viQage  has  only  rain  water  in  cisterns ;  and  when 
this  &il8,  they  bring  water  from  the  stream  of  the  F&ri'a  an  hour 
distant.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  basin,  S.  43°  E.  and 
less  than  a  mile  distant  towards  Tummdn,  is  a  small  Tell  with  a 
ruin  upon  it,  called  'Ainfln.'  Here  is  precisely  the  name  ^non  ; 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Salim  near,  nor  a  drop  of  water. 

There  is  little  room  for  question,  but  that  Ttth&B  is  the 
modem  representative  of  the  Thebez  of  Scripture ;  where  Abi- 
melech  of  Shechem,  during  a  siege,  was  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  down  upon  him  by  a  woman.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
place  Thebez  at  thirteen  Boman  miles  from  NeapoUs  on  the 
way  to  Scythopolis,  now  Beisftn.  Allowing  for  our  circuit  to 
TOllflzah,  it  took  us  four  hours  to  pass  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  usual,  having  sent 
our  luggage  ahead.  This  gives  a  very  exact  coincidence  as  to 
the  distance ;  and  we  shall  see  evidence  further  on,  going  to 
show  that  a  Boman  road  between  N&bulus  and  Beis&n  passed 
this  way. — ^Berggren,  in  1821,  travelling  by  an  unusual  route  from 
Nazareth  to  N&bulus,  spent  the  night  at  Ttiblts  ;  but  its 
relation  to  Thebez  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him.' 
The  first  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two,  was  made  (I 
believe)  in  ti^  Biblical  Besearches.^  Since  then  the  place  had 
apparently  been  visited  by  no  traveller. 

The  Sheikh  who  met  us  and  did  the  honours,  was  at  once 

'  Gr.  hlv^p  for  the  Aram.  plnr.  W^^  This  appendix  of  routes  is  not  given  in  the 

ffmntaiM,  John  8,  28.                     "  "  German  trandatioa— The  writer's  specifi- 

^.„,        _    ,,    <,*«^««       ,,  ->•  cation  of  ▼alleys  on  this  nmte,  I  am  not 

•Heb.|f5g,Jiidg.9,6a2Sam.ll,21.  able  to  foUow;  it  seem,  to  me  oonfased 

*  Bei]ggren   Resor  etc    Del.  HL  Bi-  and  incorrect 

hKOg  p.  18.    Reisen  (Germ.)  IL  p.  266.  «  VoL  IL  p.  817.  (uL  168.] 
Vol.  m.— 26* 
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ready  to  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  TeyAfitr^  the  next  TiDage. 
The  road  led  across  the  basin,  and  over  the  bw  ridge  beyond^  at 
a  depressed  point.  Leaving  TthkB  at  3.10,  we  reached  this 
point  in  twenty  minutes ;  from  which  Ttibfis  bore  8.  TS"*  W. 
and  'Aintui  8. 15°  E.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  along 
a  shallow  open  Wady  about  N.  5°  K  At  3.50  there  was  cloee 
upon  our  right  a  sarcophagus  hewn  in  a  latge  rock,  with  a 
sculptured  lid ;  and  just  by  it  a  small  edifice,  apparently  of 
quite  ancient  construction.  It  was  a  square  builiUng  of  hewn 
stones,  each  side  measuring  about  twenty-two  feet ;  with  an 
ornamented  marble  portal  towards  the  north,  and  square  pro- 
jecting pilasters  at  the  comers  and  aides.  Around  the  base  also 
is  an  ornamental  projection.  The  stones  are  not  bevelled.  The 
style  of  architecture  and  ornament  reminded  us  of  the  Jewish 
works  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meirdn ;  and  I  have  smce  been  struck 
with  its  general  resemblance  to  the  sepulchres  of  Jewish  saints, 
as  rudely  depicted  in  some  of  the  Jewish  itineraries.^  The 
interior  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  sepulchral  vanity 
probably  in  memory  of  some  Jewish  saint,  whose  name  has 
perished,  and  whose  last  resting  place  is  now  in  ruins.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  the  spot  with  any  historical  notice. 

In  five  minutes  more,  at  3.55,  we  reached  the  little  village 
of  Tey&sir,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.  It  stands  close 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady,  which  here  sweeps  round  north- 
east and  then  southeast  towards  the  Ghdr.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  head  and  longest  branch  of  Wady  M&lih  (8alt),  so  called 
from  the  warm  salt  springs  found  in  it  below  ;  and  having  near 
it  a  castle  called  Kusr  el-Mfilih.  As  the  Wady  sweeps  aroimd 
the  village,  it  leaves  on  the  east  of  the  latter  a  fine  and  fertile 
plain  of  some  extent.  The  hills  around  are  rocky,  but  not 
higL  The  village  is  wholly  dependent  on  rain  water,  and  has 
no  other  resource  nearer  than  Wady  Fari'a. 

Here  the  Kal'at  er-BQbtld,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  we 
had  before  seen  so  often,  came  again  into  view,  nearly  east.  It 
is  also  called  KQl'at  Ibn  Fureih.  Northwesterly  fiom  the  vil- 
lage is  a  naked  hill,  with  a  ruin,  called  8elhab.* 

Before  reaching  Ttlbfis  we  had  fallen  in  with  a  trace  of  an 
ancient  Roman  paved  road  ;  and  likewise  met  with  anotlier  on 
our  way  to  Tey&str.  Just  east  of  the  latter  villi^  there  Hes 
also  an  ancient  milestone.  All  this  shows,  that  a  Roman  road 
passed  this  way  firom  Neapolis  to  8cythopolis.  The  present 
road  from  Teyftsir  descends  northeast  gradually  through  Wady 
Khushneh  to  the  Ghdr,  and  then  lies  along  the  rich  plain  to 

^  So  In  the  tnot  "Jiohns  lia-Abot)"       *  Bearings  at  Tey&rfr:  KATater^UMd 
Oaniiol7p.48dsa.  97i%    Selhab  N.  85"  W.  8  m. 
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BeiB&n.  This  toxinie  is  perhaps  as  short  as  any  between  N&bnltis 
and  BeisStn  ;  and  has  no  steep  ascents  nor  difficult  places. 

As  Tey&sir  was  the  last  village  on  our  route  towards  the 
G-hdr,  and  there  was  no  good  camping  place  beyond,  we  pitched 
our  tent  here,  thus  early,  for  the  night. 

Friday^  May  14^A. — ^We  found  ourselves  in  trouble  this 
morning  in  respect  to  a  guide.  We  had  learned,  Aat  there  were 
two  roads  by  which  we  could  reach  the  Gh8r ;  one  direct  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  and  so  to  Beis&n  ;  the  other,  following  down 
Wady  Mftlih  by  the  castle  and  salt  springs,  led  also  to  86ktt 
(Succoth),  but  was  circuitous.  We  chose  the  latter ;  but  the 
Sheikh  c^  the  village  succeeded  in  persuading  us,  that  it  was 
very  long  and  veiy  bad  ;  and  then  extorted  from  us  a  high  sum 
for  a  guide  by  the  direct  way,  and  to  the  Ghdr  only.  The  guide 
came,  and  proved  to  be  a  mere  boy,  the  Sheikh's  own  son.  Just 
at  the  last  moment  a  Sheikh  from  Ttbfts  came  along,  named 
Ibrahim  'Amftd,  well  mounted,  and  on  his  way  to  the  Ghdr, 
where  the  people  of  his  village  Were  now  harvesting.  He  was 
ready  at  once  to  take  us  down  through  Wady  MMih  to  SfikClt, 
and  thence  to  the  harvest  encampn\ent  of  his  people.  We 
therefore  sent  off  our  muleteers  with  the  boy  guide  through 
Wady  Khushneh,  to  await  us  at  the  fountain  where  the  people 
of  Ttlb&s  had  their  head-quarters. 

Starting  at  6.20  we  passed  through  the  plain  on  the  east  of 
the  village,  covered  with  wheat,  and  having  many  olive  trees,  on 
a  course  S.  60°  E.  The  wheat  here  was  yet  green,  and  not  ready 
for  the  harvest.  On  the  north  and  south  were  low  mountains  not 
&r  distant.  The  bed  of  Wady  Mfilih  was  at  some  distance  on 
our  left.  At  7.05  we  were  among  low  rolling  hills  beyond  the 
plain  ;  here  the  Kttsr  came  in  view.^  At  7.15  we  came  down  to 
the  large  chaxmel  of  Wady  M&lih,  which  we  crossed  obliquely  ; 
and  at  7.25  wete  under  the  western  side  of  Ktlsr  el-M&lih. 
Turning  short  to  the  left  we  rode  with  difficulty  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  and  reached  the  ruins  at  7.35. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  sharp  point  of  a  thin  ridge 
running  from  northwest  to  southeast,  just  where  it  breaks  down 
suddenly  to  a  deep  notch  or  saddle,  from  which  then  a  lower 
lidge  runs  on  southeast  for  two  or  three  mfles.  The  channel  of 
Wady  M&lih  lies  along  under  its  western  side  for  perhaps  a  mUe 
or  more,  and  then  br^iks  through  the  ridge  at  a  right  angle. 
Beyond,  in  the  south,  a  Wady  is  seen  coming  down  as  if  to  meet 
Wady  M^Qih ;  but  it  turns  east  and  probably  joins  the  latter 
lower  down.  The  fortress  was  only  of  moderate  size ;  and  is 
now  wholly  in  ruins.    It  was  built  of  stones  imperfectly  squared 

*  Betfiags  at  7.6 :  Easr  el-M&Uh  91%  EQl'at  er-R&bud  95\  Yenah,  a  rain  mazked 
by  a  troe,  170%  H  m. 
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and  not  laige.  A  few  bevelled  stones  testify  to  ihe  antiquity  of 
its  snbstroctions.  There  are  also  a  few  round  arches ;  but  these 
seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  later  dwellings,  which  had  been 
erected  within  the  walls.  No  cisterns  were  anywhere  visible^ 
The  southern  wall  of  the  fortress  (a  later  one)  is  built  along  the 
brow  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The  spot  affords  a  wide  and 
fine  view  of  Ihe  Ghdr  and  the  adjacent  r^on,  including  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  but  not  many  d^nite 
places  were  to  be  seen.^ 

The  position  of  the  castle  is  directly  west  of  the  KOl'at  er- 
BtibQd ;  the  two  being  in  full  view  of  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  directly 
between  them,  near  SfikAt.  Had  they  ever,  perhaps,  a  connec- 
tion or  relation  with  each  other  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  historical  notice  of  either ;  except  that  Abulfeda  merely 
mentions  the  latter  as  the  castie  of  'Ajltln,  then  recentiy  bmlt.* 

We  led  our  horses  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  same  point 
in  the  road,  where  we  had  turned  off ;  and  set  oSamin  at  8.15. 
The  road,  instead  of  following  the  channel  of  the  Wady,  crosses 
over  through  the  notch  ;  and  strikes  the  channel  again  fiirther 
down.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  notch,  and  in  ten  more, 
we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  our  course  being  about 
E.  S.  E.  Here  was  an  open  tract,  with  a  small  brackish  foun- 
tain ;  near  which  were  a  few  booths  of  the  people  of  TeyAsir, 
who  were  now  here  harvesting.  At  8.35  the  chasm  by  which 
Wady  Mfilih  breaks  through  the  ridge  was  on  our  right,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  We  soon  struck  the  channel,  and  came  at 
8.45  to  the  rather  copious  salt  springs  which  give  name  to  the 
valley.  The  water  is  warm,  about  blood-heat  (98°)  ;  and  so 
salt,  that  our  horses,  though  thirsty,  would  not  drink  it.  The 
Arabs  told  us,  that  animals  do  sometimes  drink  of  it,  and  that 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation ;  which,  however,  we  d^d  not  see^ 
A  fetid  odour  is  perceptible  around  the  springs.  Just  by  the 
springs,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
former  town  of  considerable  extent.  They  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  ordinary  dwellings,  except  some  large  hewn  stones 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  site  is  called  Ehirbet  Mfilih,  but  I 
have  met  with  no  historical  notice  connected  with  it.' 

'  Bearingi  from    Kticr   el-Milih :    el-    arohitectiire,  with  an  Arabic  inscription ; 
Hendek^  106^°.    Kttl'at  er-R&bOd  90i\    which  according  to  Bnrekhaidt  records 


Kefr  Abn  ?  66°.  Yenah  226^  Selhab  Saladin  aa  the  builder  of  the  castle.  It, 
294**.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  2V.  commands  a  most  extensTe  riew  of  the 
*  Comp.  VoL  I.  n.  445.  [a  121.]— See  plain  of  the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
Tab.  ^yr.  ed.  KAhler,  p.  92.  Schnltena  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  a  vast  tract  of  conn- 
Excerpt  p.  68;  et  Ind.  geqgr.  art  BmUm"  try  in  erery  direction.  Travels  p.  806. 
num.  — Irbj  and  Manfi^  visited  the  KOl'at  [98.1  See  also  Burckhaidt  p.  267. 
er-Rabiid,  and  ezamioeditfnnj.  Th^de-  '  Had  this  site  and  the  ft^aoent  Kilir 
•oribe  it  as  entirelj  of  Tnrkiah  [Saracenio]  el-M4Uh  any  connection  perh^w  with  tlia 
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Setting  oflF  again  after  five  minutes,  we  left  Wady  M&lili, 
and  strack  npon  a  course  about  N.  E.  over  the  low  ridge. 
Entering  immediately  the  head  of  a  shallow  Wady,  called  esh- 
ShtLkk,  we  followed  it  down  on  the  same  course^  till  we  came  at 
9.15  to  a  sprins  of  pure  though  warm  water ;  irith  the  ruin  of 
a  village  on  ^e  left  bank,  also  called  esh-Shtlkk.  Here  we 
stopped  for  ten  miautes.  Proceeding  down  the  valley,  our  course 
soon  became  E.  by  N.  and  the  Ghor  began  gradually  to  open  before 
us  ;  so  that  at  9.40  we  stopped  for  five  minutes  for  observation 
and  bearings.^  About  9.55  Wady  M^dih  again  came  in  from 
the  southwest  under  a  low  ridge  like  a  windrow,  after  a  long 
circuit  among  the  hills.  It  here  had  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  flow  on  quite  to  the  Jordan.  The  Wady  esh- 
Shiikk  is  of  course  one  of  its  tributaries. 

The  hUls  and  ridges  along  the  vaUeys  had  gradually,  as  we 
advanced,  become  lower  and  lower,  and  also  grassy.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  called  a  mountain ;  except  perhaps  the  ridge  at 
Ktisr  el-M&lih.  At  about  9.50  the  hills  on  our  left  (towards  the 
north)  terminated ;  but  a  broad  swell  runs  down  from  them' 
across  the  Ghdr  almost  to  the  Jordan.  The  hiUs  on  the  right 
(on  the  south  of  Wady  M&hh)  keep  on,  at  a  greater  elevation,  and 
also  run  down  to  the  Jordan,  where  they  terminate  in  a  bluff ; 
the  river  in  this  part  being  driven  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ghdr.  Between  this  Ime  of  hiUs  and  the  broad  swell  above 
mentioned,  the  deep  channel  of  Wady  M&lih  runs  to  the 
Jordan.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  as 
we  afterwards  saw,  lie  much  fiirther  back  ;  and  these  hills  and 
this  swell  jut  down  beyond  them  into  the  Ghdr,  rendering  it 
here  quite  narrow. 

We  passed  down  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  swell, 
having  the  chaimel  of  Wady  M&lih  about  thi^e  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  on  our  right.  On  the  very  eastern  point  of  the 
swell,  which  here  forms  a  low  bluff  not  far  from  the  lower  valley 
of  the  river,  we  came  at  10.20  to  SfiktLt.  Here  is  seen  merely 
the  ruin  of  a  conmion  village,  a  few  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley  opposite 
to  us  was  precipitous,  apparently  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  river  was  ruiming  close  under  it 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  us.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
not  in  sight,  because  of  the  bushes  and  trees ;  but  we  afterwards 
saw  it  fix)m  a  point  a  little  further  north. 

ChabU  of  the  Pentiiiger  Tables,  titoated        '  Bearings  at  9.40:  Kefr  Abtl  ?  65% 

on  the  military  road  ^tween  Jericho  and  Deir  Abu  Humeid  98|°.    Thifl  is  a  sum- 

Scythopolifl,  twelve  Roman  miles  distant  mit  of  the  eastern  monntains,   withoot 

from  die  latter  ?    The  distance  at  least  buildings^  and  perhaps  misnamed. 
ooiDcides  weU, 
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Quite  a  nnmber  of  places  and  objects  were  visible  firom 
S&kdt ;  some  of  which  were  already  known  to  us.  Tabor  and 
DQhy  we  could  see,  as  we  looked  up  through  the  great  valley  of 
Zer'ln  ;  while  in  the  north  Eaukab  was  visible  on  its  bluff,  and 
far  beyond,  the  snows  of  Hermon.  In  the  eastern  mountains, 
Wady  T&bis  was  overagainst  us  ;  and  the  great  break  of  Wady 
Zerka  or  the  Jabbok  was  also  in  view.  Many  Tells  were 
scattered  in  the  Ghor.  Thus,  Tell  es-Sa'idlyeh  is  near  the  Jordan, 
at  a  ford  crossing  over  to  'Abu  'Obeida.  Hendek(^  is  a  hill 
near  the  east  side  of  the  Ghdr.  TeU  el-Mu'ajjijeh  is  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  there  wide.  In  the  plain,  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Zer'ln,  were  Tell  Urn  el-'Ajra  and  Tell 
Bidghah.' 

Near  the  foot  of  the  low  bluff  of  S&kftt,  towards  the  east, 
there  breaks  out  a  beautiful  fountain  of  pure  and  sparkling 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  thicket  of  fig  trees.  Here  we  took 
our  lunch,  and  enjoyed  both  the  water  fwd  the  shade.  In  this 
deep  shade  and  by  this  bubbling  fountain,  the  thermometer  at 
11^  o'clock  stood  at  92"". 

Burckhardt  was  the  first  to  hear  of  the  name  S&ktlt  in  this 
region ;  but  he  did  not  himself  see  the  spot.'  So  &r  as  the 
name  is  concerned,  it  seems  obviously  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Succothy  where  Jacob  ^^  built  him  a  house,  and 
made  booths  for  his  cattle,"  on  his  way  returning  firom  Mesopo- 
tamia.' But  the  ancient  specifications  as  to  the  position  of 
Succoth  have  in  them  so  little  that  is  definite,  that  interpreters 
are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  true  site. 

Jacob  with  his  family  and  flock,  moving  southwards,  crossed 
the  Jabbok,  now  Wady  Zerka;  and,  having  met  his  brother 
Esau,  he  ^'journeyed  to  Succoth."^  This  seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply,  that  Succoth  was  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  does 
not  determine  on  which  side  of  the  Jordan  it  lay,  whether 
perhaps  in  or  overagainst  the  Eur&wa.  It  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad  ;  but  this  again  does  not  settle  its  position  as  to  the 
river,  for  the  territory  of  Gad  included  the  Jordan  quite  up  to 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.'     The  same  indefiniteness  exists  in  respect 

*  Bearings  ftom  SAkM:  Tabor  848\  LTooh  and  his  party  encamped  nut  above 
Dfiby842».  Kankab  N.  Jebel eah^heikh  S&k^  opposite  to  Wady  mis;  aad 
19%  TeU  el-Mu'iuj^b  27%  Deir  Abu  heard  of  Sncooth  as  ''about  five  milea 
Hmneid  108%  Hendeldik  141%  Monnt  nearly  doe  west  from  the  camp;"  Offio. 
GUead,  highest   point,   162".      Tell    es-  Report,  1852,  p.  25. 

Sa'idlyeh  170%      TeU    el-Hiimra   886%        »  Heb.  niSp,  Sept    Xcnm/,    hooikM, 

5^*^^^\.I?^**'"^^^^'-  '^•^  Gen.  88,  17.    Joeephns  also  lienor,  Antt. 

Um  d-'ijra  840  .  1.  21.  1.    So  too  Eusebins  and  Jerane, 

*  Bnickhaidt  forded  the  rirer  opposite  who  merely  lefer  to  Geneas ;  Onomast 
Beis&n ;  and  merely  says  i  '*  Near  where  art  SeetuB, 

—-^  crossed,  to  the  sonth,  are  the  ruins  of        *  Geo.  88,  17. 
Vot;'  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  845.  n.  Lieut        *  Josh.  18,  27. 
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to  Gideon's  demand  upon  the  •inhabitants  of  Buccoth  ;  for 
although  it  is  first  said  that  he  came  to  Jordan  and  passed  over, 
yet  his  demand  on  Succoth  is  narrated  in  the  very  same  connec- 
tion.^ The  mention  by  the  Psal^nist  of  the  valley  of  Succoth 
seems  merely  to  refer  to  the  adjacent  tract  of  the  Ghdr.*  Thus 
fBkTy  then,  we  have  only  the  apparently  definite  fact,  that  Succoth 
was  somewhere  south  of  the  Jabbok  ;  but  on  which  side  of  the 
Jordan,  is  not  said. 

Other  passages  however  seem  to  give  it  a  more  northern 
position,  which  mkht  readily  be  identical  with  S&kOt.  Thus, 
even  as  to  the  inci(knts  of  Q-ideon's  demand,  above  referred  to, 
his  great  battle  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; '  whither 
the  Midianites  had  come  over  by  these  fords  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan ;  and  in  their  flight  they  would  naturally  seek  agam  the 
nearest  fords,  as  also  Gideon  in  his  hot  pursuit.  One  or  more 
of  these  is  near  S&ktlt.  Again,  when  Solomon  prepared  the 
vessels  and  utensils  fer  the  temple,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  them 
^'  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between  Suc- 
coth and  Zarthan."*  But  Zarthan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
writer,  was  near  by  Beth-shean  or  Scythopolis,  the  present 
Beisfin.'  From  this  passage,  then,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
Succoth  was  probably  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  therefore 
might  well  be  at  S&kAt.  The  only  other  notice  is  by  Jerome, 
wh[>  says  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  called  Sochoth  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.*  This  too  implies  a  northern  position  ; 
since  the  territory  of  Scythopolis  cannot  well  have  extended 
much  further  south  than  S&ktlt,  because  of  the  ridges  which  there 
protrude  into  the  Ghor.  On  the  other  hand  Jerome  says  ex- 
pressly, the  town  was  "  beyond  Jordan  ; "  by  which  is  more  gen- 
erally understood  a  position  east  of  that  river.  This  is  the  only 
testimony,  which  at  all  goes  to  fix  Succoth  on  the  east  d 
Jordan. 

These  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  testimony  have  led 
Bitter  to  assume  two  Succoths  ;  one  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
the  other  near  Scythopolis.'     But  is  this  necessary  ? 

When  it  is  said  in  Genesis,'  that  Jacob,  after  his  interview  with 
Esau,  '^journeyed  to  Succoth,''  may  it  not  be  that  he  journeyed 
toward  the  north  ?  When  his  brother  left  him,  it  was  with  the 
distinct  promise  on  Jacob's  part  that  he  would  "  lead  on  softly"' 
tmtil  he  came  unto  Seir,  the  abode  of  Esau.  He  thus  deceived 
Esau;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once 

*  Jndg.  S,  6.   S^  14-1(1.  Est  KitBm  nsqiie  hodie  cmtas  tmu  Jor- 

*  Pa  SO,  S  [6].  108,  8  [7].  danem  hoc  Tocabolo  in  parte  Sojtbopoleot,'' 
>  Jadg.  6,  38.  7,  1.  0pp.  ed.  Mart.  Tom.  IL  ool.  687* 

*  1  K.  7,  4e.  »  Eidk.  XV.  L  p.  447. 

*  1  K.  4, 12,  •  Gen.  83,  17. 
'  Qnmt  in  Qen.  88^  17:  ''/Soehath,       •  Gen.  88, 14. 
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retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  tlie  Jordan  by  the  ford  near  S&ktlt  ? 
If  this  suggestion  be  admitted,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  a 
Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok  &lls  away. 

In  respect  to  Jerome's  phrase  ^^  beyond  Jordan/'  we  may 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  idiom,  and  must  therefore  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  Hebrew.^  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  this  phrase  more  commcmly  refers  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan ;  inasmuch  as  the  writers  or  speakers  mostly 
lived  in  Palestine  proper,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  Tet  in  some 
passages  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  either 
where  the  speaker  was  actually  in  the  eastern  country,  or  trans- 
ports himself  and  readers  thither  in  thought,  or  sometimes  even 
without  any  such  assignable  reason.'  The  same  remark  holds 
true  likewise  in  regard  to  the  phrase  ^'  beyond  the  river,''  mean- 
ing the  Euphrates  ;  which  is  used  also  of  provinces  on  the  wes^ 
of  the  Euphrates.' — In  the  present  instance,  Jerome  had  been 
commenting  quite  at  length  upon  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel  and  his  interview  with  Esau,  both  of  which  took  place  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  he  then  turns  to  speak  of  the  house  and 
the  booths  which  Jacob  built ;  and  immediately  goes*  on  to  say^ 
that  in  his  day  there  was  a  town  ccdled  Succoth  (booths)  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis ;  that  is,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  the  other  Bide  from  that  where  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  and  the  meeting  vdth  Esau  had  taken  place,  ca 
which  he  had  just  been  speaking.* 

It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  district  of  Scythopolis  probably 
lay  wholly  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  since  on  the  east  of  the 
river,  and  still  nearer  to  it,  was  the  city  of  Pella,  which  had  its 
own  district.  * 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  we  may  rest  in  the  result^ 
that  the  present  S&kdit  represents  the  name  and  site  of  the  an- 
cient Succoth. 

We  left  86ktit  at  11.45,  for  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet 
our  muleteers  and  baggage,  on  a  course  about  N.  35°  W.  We 
now  passed  obliquely  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  same  broad 
swell ;  where  the  ground  was  covered  only  by  a  thick  crop  of 

»  Hell.  y^\n  ia?,  Sept   wiptu^  ToO  GwoL  TbMm.  p.  9Sa.     Heh.  Leac  ut 

1(M8dlMv,  Vii\g.  IhrafuJ&rdtmem,  Geo.  60,  ^3?  • 
la    Dent  1, 1.  6.  aL  ^  E.  g.  1  K.  5,  4  [4,  34],  when  tha 

•E.g.I>ent8,20.25,  wbewMoteaiB  Englidi  Ter8iondoe«iiot  hedtate  to  WDd«r 

eaat  of  the  Jordan.   So  too  1  Sato.  81,  7 ;  ■Jfjjn  ">??,<»  rai8  «»&<*<  n»fr;  and 

when  no  rea«m  can  well  be  aaaUned.  ao  hi  Ezra  8,  86.  4,  10.   18.     Neh.  8, 

Sometimes,  m  order  to  make  the  |£raae  7.    See  more  m  Geaen.  Thetavr.  p.  988. 

definite,  tiie  word  weMward  is  added,  Josh.  Heb.  Lex.  art  *)^ . 

5,1.   12,7.  22,  7;   also  «M<««»rrf  Nmn.  '    «  Hieron.Qn«8t.''fai  Gen.  82,24-88,17. 

82,  19.    In  aU  theae  passages  we  hare  q^^  ^d.  Mart  XL  eoL  888,  587.    Sm 

Heb.  n^;,  Sept  w4pay,  Vnlg.  tram.  See  jiote  6,  on  the preoediiig  page. 
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thisileB.  Here  a  large  tract  bad  been  burnt  over,  prooably 
during  winter  or  early  in  tbe  spring.  On  our  rigbt  was  a  region 
of  lower  ground,  to  wbicb  we  gradually  descended  ;  foil  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  and  tbistlos,  with  an  occasional  thombusb.  The  soil 
was  like  that  of  an  Ohio  bottom.  The  grass  intermingled  with ' 
tall  daisies,  and  the  wild  oats,  reached  to  the  horses'  backs; 
while  the  thistles  sometimes  overtopped  the  riders'  heads.  All 
was  now  dry  ;  and  in  some  places  it  was  difScult  to  make  our 
way  through  this  exuberant  growth.  At  last  we  came  to  the 
cause  of  this  fertility,  a  fine  brook  winding  along  the  bottom. 
We  crossed  it  at  12.20  ;  and  passed  up  again  obliquely  over 
another  like  swell,  covered  as  before  only  with  thistles.  Here 
was  an  ancient  oil  vat,  very  large  and  of  a  single  stone  ;  it  was 
evidently  brought  hither,  and  indicates  the  former  grovrth  of 
the  olive  in  these  parts.  At  12.35  we  struck  the  same  stream 
again  at  its  source,  called  'Ain  el-Beida,  a  laige  and  fine  foun- 
tain, surrounded  with  gardens  of  cucumbers,  and  watering  an 
extensive  tract.' 

We  were  here  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Ghdr ;  where  low  ridges  and  swells  project  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  aod  form  a  rolling  plain  or  plateau ; 
which  is  well  watered,  arable,  and  very  extensively  cultivated 
fox  wheat.  The  tract  further  oast,  which  we  had  now  crossed, 
may  be  said  to  extend  to  the  high  bank  of  the  lower  Jordan 
valley.  It  is  less  elevated ;  is  more  generally  level,  though 
crossed  by  low  swells  between  the  water-courses  ;  and  has  little 
tOlage. — The  inhabitants  of  Ttlb&9,  as  we  have  seen,  are  divided 
into  three  hostile  parties ;  and  they  carry  their  divisions  into 
their  agriculture  in  the  Ghdr.  One  party  sows  at  'Ain  el-Beida, 
where  we  now  were ;  another  around  ^Am  Mak-htLz,  more  in  the 
north ;  and  the  third  at  Bidghah,  S§ktlt,  and  further  south. 
The  people  of  Teyfisir  also  sow  on  the  south  of  the  M&lih  ;  the 
water  of  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  whole  tract  north  of 
Wady  Malih  was  said  to  be  farmed  firom  the  government  by 
one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Jen&r  &mily,  who  live  at  Jeba'  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  him  it  is  again  let  to  the  difierent 
villages. 

Our  guide,  the  Sheikh  fix>m  Ttbds,  belonged  to  the  party  at 
'Ain  el-Beida ;  and  supposed  that,  as  our  muleteers  were  sent 
down  Wady  Ehushneh,  they  would  follow  its  stream  down  into 
the  plain.  We  therefore  went  on  about  northeast,  and  came  at 
1.10  to  the  water  of  the  Ehushneh,  about  a  mile  from  where  it 
iflsnes  firom  the  mountains.  Here,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
are  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  little  more 

*  From  'Ain  el-Beida  we  saw  Tell  el-    the  western  monntaixu^  half  a  mile  diBtant, 
Hbameh,  a  laige  high  Tell  at  the  foot  of    hearing  &  46"  W. 
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than  the  foundations  ;  and  these  mostly  npon  the  southern  side 
of  the  Wady.  The  site  is  called  Berdela.*  Here  we  stopped, 
hoping  to  find  our  baggage.  In  this  we  were  disappointed  ;  and 
had  no  resource  but  to  go  on  to  the  quarters  of  the  other  party 
from  TQb&s,  at  'Ain  Mak-hdz.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  at  1.35, 
on  the  same  course  ;  passed  the  threshing  floors  of  the  northern 
party  on  a  low  brow  overlooking  the  lower  plain  ;  and  reached 
'Ain  Mak-htlz  at  1.55.  Here  again  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
our  muleteers  ;  and  Bashid  was  therefore  dispatched  to  seek  for 
them  at  a  fountain  higher  up,  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khushneh. 
There  he  found  them ;  the  boy  guide  having  left  them  there, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  this  place.  But  ere  they  could 
reach  us,  and  before  we  could  obtain  information  ,to  regulate 
our  further  plans,  it  had  become  so  late,  that  we  concluded  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  The  thermometer  was  now  at  93**,  with 
a  strong  northwest  wind. 

'Ain  Mak-htz  is  not  as  large  as  several  of  the  other  foun- 
tains ;  but  the  water  is  good.  It  was  the  seventh  fountain  or 
stream,  to  which  we  had  come  to-day  ;  and  all  but  two  of  them 
in  the  Ghor  itself.  This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unex- 
pected to  us  ;  and  accounts  perhaps  sufficiently  for  the  greater 
fertility  of  this  region.  Yet  along  with  the  supply  of  water 
may  be  taken  into  account  also  the  warmer  climate  of  this 
depressed  valley.  Without  any  great  apparent  descent,  we  had 
passed  from  the  fields  of  wheat  yet  green  at  Teyfisir  in  the 
morning,  to  the  harvest  home  and  threishing  floors  of  the  Ghdr 
at  midday. 

The  people  of  TObfis  encamped  around  'Ain  Mak-htlz  were 
BOW  in  mid-harvest.  They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths, 
with  their  women  and  children,  horses  and  donkeys,  dogs  and 
poultry ;  the  latter,  probably,  that  they  might  thrive  on  the 
scattered  grain.  We  pitched  our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed 
the  lively  scene.     The  people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

We  could  here  see  Wady  Khushneh  coming  down  through 
the  mountains,  in  a  northeast  course  ;  and  thus  forming  an  almost 
direct  route  from  T^bfis  to  Beis&n.  North  of  it,  another  valley, 
Wady  Ktlbosh,  comes  down  from  towards  the  village  JelkfimiiB 
in  a  like  direction,  just  under  the  southeastern  flank  of  the 
mountains  proper  of  Gilboa.  In  its  mouth  is  a  fountain,  and 
a  ruin  called  Ka'tln.  About  two  hours  south  of  Beisan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  mountains,  is  also  a  fountain  and  the  ruin  of 

>  BeariugB  at  Beidola  on  the  north  side :  S4^     Deir  Abu  Hnmdd  111*.      Tabor 

Kankab  16^    Tell  el-Hfimra  18".     Tell  S50\~Diih7  was  shut  out  from  tiew  by 

Um  'Ajra  18^   Rahib  18\  TeU  lUdghah  Jebel  Jelb6n. 
80%    KefrAba?80%    Tell  el-Mn'ajjjgeh 
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Majedda'.^  Beis&n  and  its  dark  Tell  we  liad  not  yet  'been  able 
to  make  out,  beoaose  of  intervening  Bwells  of  land.' 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Dr  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here 
encamped,  the  Saw&fita,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion  for  a  day 
beyond  the  Jordan.  They  were  vigorous,  active,  and  intelligent 
young  men  ;  and  agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each. 
We  accordingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abil,  supposing  we 
should  naturally  ascend  along  Wady  Y&bis  and  so  could  search 
for  Jabesh-gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisfin,  visiting  on 
the  way  the  ruins  called  Tabukat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and 
Mangles.  The  main  point  was,  to  ascertain  (if  possible)  the 
distance  between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh-gilead,  and  thus  deter- 
mine whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Boman  miles 
distant  from  Bella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.*  At  our  invitation 
Mr  Van  de  Yelde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  should  anything  adverse 
occur,  he  might  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  N&bulus.  He  was  left  therefore  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisfin,  there  to  await  the  return 
of  our  party.* 

Saturday^  May  15th, — We  rose  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  ex- 
pecting to  start  at  4  o'clock  ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisftn,  made  it  4.20 
before  we  set  oflf.  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in  high 
spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a  little 
north  of  S&kdt ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Bidghah  in  the 
plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
nortl^  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  S&Um, 
with  a  few  huts  around.'  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gUd  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
foimtain  in  the  plain,  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yesterday, 
for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass,  wild 

'  ThU  ii  mentioned  by  £.  G.  Sohnlts ;  panted  ns,  at  onr  inTitation.    He  had  no- 
Bitter  Eidk.  XV.  i.  pp.  428,  446.    He  .thing  whateyer  to  do  either  with  the  plan, 
ipealu  also  of  a  Wady  Migedda' ;  probably  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  re- 
ft tmall  one,  or  else  perhaps  another  name  ealts  of  the  excursion. 
for  Wady  K4b6th.  *  Bearings  at  Ridghah  :  Tell  Abn  Feraj 

*  Bearings  at  AinMak-h^z:  Tell  H&mra  2\  Kankab  8^  Tell  el-Mn'ajjijeh  89^ 
S\  Rahdb  10*.  Tell  Um  ^Ajn  10\  el-Hineijeh,  a  Tell  and  min  on  the  lower 
Katnkab  12^  Wady  Y&bis  103*"-  Deir  deoliiaty  of  the  eastern  mountain,  185°. 
Abu  Humeid  116'.  Tab<»  848".  Wady  Wady  KAb6sh  284°.  Tell  Humra  832'. 
Ktbdsh  N.  rS*"  W.  Wady  Khushneh  S.  Tabor  848^-'RidghBh  is  also  mentioned 
65"  W.  by  Barton ;   BulL  de  la  Soo.  Q6ogr.   de 

*  Onomast  arts.  Atiroth,  JabU-ChOaad,  Paris,  1889,  T.  XH.  p.  156.    Bitter  XV. 

*  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  say  L  p.  441. 
here,  that  Mr  Van  de  Yelde  simply  aceaniw 
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oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the  brow 
of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river ;  *  and  b^an  immediately  to  descend  along 
a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  allavial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  ;  which  our  guide  said  was  never  overflowed.  In 
it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(TOrfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here ;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  seasoih  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed  ;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford  ;•  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty ;  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 
island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds  ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre- 
paration ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  riioes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  roUed  above  the 
knees.  We  thus  got  over  very  welt  The  water  came  up  hiqgh 
on  our  horses'  sides;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  and  we  were  off ; 
our  Sheikhs  tellii^  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near 
Beis&n  the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to 
rise  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  vadley,  under 
which  the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  mote 
elevated  Ghdr  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E..  by  N.  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beis^n  to  'Abu  'Obeida 
and  es-8alt ;  beinff  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.'  Nearer  the 
hills  the  sui^e  of  the  ground  is  lower ;  and  a  small  fountain, 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  appar- 
ently following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  r^rd  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills ;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.     They  proved  to  be  FeU&hln  from 

>  Beuings  a«  5.80  {  Wsdy  Kftbdah  N.    kab  856^    S^dt  229\   Theae  may  aem 
70*  W.    Wa4jrY&bUE.  to  fix  the  place  of  the  fotd. 

*  Bearings  at  tbe  ford  of  Jofdan:  Kao-       **  Tray.  In  Syr.  |k  845. 
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Ffirahy  a  Tillage  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Y&hia  ;  and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  ^Ajltbi,  they 
had  recently  combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from 
enforcing  the  conscription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us, 
thinking  we  might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a 
like  errand.  They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and 
findipg  all  right,  they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on 
the  south  bank  of  W^dy  T&bis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  small  mined  village  ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Ttlbds  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they  formed  quite  a  colony,  having 
brought  with  them  all  their  households,  including  dogs  and 
chic^ns.  They  invited  us  to  break&st,  which  we  declined ;  but 
our  guides  accepted,  and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and 
oiL  Afterwards  coffee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook. 
Here  we  got  sight  of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beis&n,  to  which  all 
our  bearings  for  that  place  refer.  ^ 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  YAbis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40  ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley,  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Eefr  Abil  lay  up 
along  another  Wady.  So  we  turned  more  north,  and  began  to 
ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady  called  Baud  Abu  el-KhQraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climl^ 
ing  steep  grassy  hills  one  after  another.  At  8.05  a  small  ruin^ 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady 
Y&bis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.'  At  8.30  the 
hills  became  higher  and  greener  ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan,  (Arab.  Mellul,)  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.56  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point, 
affording  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Gh6r,  from 
Ettm  SQrtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the 
eye  took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  F&ri'a  between  the  ridge  of 
SQrtabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  bluff  el-Makhrdd ;  Etisr  el- 
Mftlih,  and  the  Wadys  M&lih,  Khushneh,  and  Etbdsh,  as  they 
left  the  western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan ;  the  picturesque 
motmtains  of  Gilboa ;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel,  Carmel  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts. 

*  Bettings  at  the  month  of  Wady  Yftbis:  DQhj  822°.     TeU  Beii&n  SSr.    Tabor 

S&kftt2d7^.  TeU  Ridghah  280\  Tell  el-  835".    Kankab  848\ 
Hq'wM  ^^^    'f «U  'A.ba  el-Feng  804%       *  At  8.5  Knrknmeh  bose  S.  dift  2  iq. 
Vol.  m.— 27* 
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It  was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to 
survey  the  whole  Ghdr  on  the  north  of  Kdrn  Sftrtabeh,  as 
folly  as  I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that 
mountain.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
olear.^ 

This  high  point  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of 
the  mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10  on  a  course  about 
northeast,  we  continued  to  ascend  quite  gradually  over  a  gentle 
slope,  through  a  beautiful  region  of  countiy.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  noble  crop  of  wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen 
none  heavier  or  better.  It  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest 
The  land  not  thus  occupied,  was  covered  with  splendid  pas- 
turage. The  orchards  of  oak  were  now  more  frequent.  At  9.25 
we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of  Hel&weh  about  two  miles  distant, 
south  of  Wady  Y&bis,  bearing  fi.  50°  E.  At  9.40  Kttl'at  er^ 
BQbad  came  in  sight  in  the  southeast,  still  high  above  us  ;  it  is 
also  known  as  KCIl'at  Ibn  Fureih.*    At  10  o'clock  we  were  in 

S'  ;ht  of  Eefr  AbU  ;  and  here  another  less  prominent  brow 
brded  us  still  a  wide  prospect.' 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abfl  at  10.10  ;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  south  along 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yftbis.  We  found  the  vil- 
lage nearly  desert^.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently  came  to 
take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled  ;  and  now,  having  seen  us  Franks 
approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same.  None 
showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They  wero, 
however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned  ;  while  some  came  from 
other  villages  to  inquiro  our  object.  The  people  seemed  to  be 
much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were  in 
sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Eefr  'Aw&n,  and  Judeita.^ 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south-southeast  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  coidd  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Yfibis  issues 
finom  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south,  beyond 

>  Bearings  at  8.65,  on  a  high  point:  *  Bearings  at  9.40:  KfiTat  er-Rfihttd 

Kfim  S&rtabeh  209%     el-Makhrftd,  end  146^.    Deir  Abn  Hnmeid  164". 

208r.      S&k^t  248*.      Mouths  of  three  *  Bearings  at  10 :  KXan  SOrtabeh  211*. 

WadTS  at  Jordan,  ris.  W.  JUlih  286\  W.  Kflar  el-MiUih  247\  DQhy  811°.  Eankab 

Khnshneh  258*.    W.  Kftbdah  282*.— EOsr  880*.     Deir  Aba  Hnmeid  174*.      Kefr 

el-M&lih  246.*    Kniknmeh  218*.    North  Abil  E. 

foot  of  mount  Gilboa  818*.    North  end  of  *  Bearings  at  Kefr  AhU :  Kitf  at  ei^Rtt- 

Caimel  811*.    Diihy  Sir.    Beia&n  818*.  hfid  156*.    Beit  tdis  N.  60*  £.  1  m.  Kefr 

Tabor  829*.    Kankab  840*.     Deir  Aba  'AwAn  N.  70*  £.  i  m.    Jndeita  S.  76?  & 

Homeid  151^*^-Not  in  sight,  bat  direction  (  m. 
pdnted  oat :  HelAweh  188*.    FArah  169*. 
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a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abll.  In  that  glen,  it 
was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  oalled  el-Makltib,  as  having 
been  "  overturned  ; "  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Y&bis,  beyond  the  high  hill  just 
mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of  another  ruin 
called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated  on  the  road 
leading  from  Beisin  to  Hel&weh  and  Jerash.  We  could  hear 
of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity ;  and  of  no  place  whatever 
bearing  the  name  of  T&bis.  That  name  now  exists  only  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  Hiis  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh-gilead ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed  ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
c^  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand, 
our  proper  course  would  have  been,  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Y&bis  to  ed-^Deir  and  MaUtib,  and  thence  have  taken  the 
direct  route  to  Tdbakat  Fahil  and  Beisdn.  We  might  eten  now 
have  visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beis&n  through  an 
unknown  region  ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return  ;  and  we  now 
fi>und,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  TQbQkat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs  ;  yet  there  seems  here 
to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  but  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Jabesh-gUead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (signi- 
fying a  convent)  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs  can 
make  nothing  else ;  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and  the 
position  upon  the  road  from  Beis&n  to  Jerash,  are  circumstances 
of  great  weight.  The  distance  too  of  six  nules  from  Pella, 
as  specified  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seems  entirely  applicable  to 
cd-Deir.* 

Jabesh-gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,'  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed,  and 
their  dliughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.'  It  was  probably  in 
gratefiil  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  tiiat  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 

'  Onomast  art  JabU-Oalaad,  «<Niino  '  Jadg.  21,  S.     J<Mi  AntL  5.  2.  11 

Mt  TieoB  trans  Jordanem  in  aezto  miliario  ^tdfiuros. 

ciyitatu    PeDtt,  taper  montem  enntilnu  *  1  Sam.  11, 1-IL    Jo&  AnfL  6.  5.  1 

Ocraaaa.*    See  alao  art.  ^mi^A.  *Ufi(f. 
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inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  ^^went  all  night''  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city^  and  there  burned  them  and  bnried 
their  bones.  ^  •  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David  ;  who 
afterwards  removed  the  bones.'  Jabesh  is  not  fiirther  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  w^se  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that  time 
onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site.  An 
ocular  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope,  that  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  fiom 
Kefr  Abil  to  Beisftn,  we  computed,  that  if  the  remains  at  TtlbQ*- 
kat  Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much 
less  than  six  Boman  miles ;  and  therefore  we  might  expect  to 
reach  the  spot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on 
the  north  of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course 
about  northwest ;  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  diut  out  from 
all  view,  until  at  12.10  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15. 
Here  we  passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course, 
and  followed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we 
again  turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at 
12.35.'  Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left 
at  12.45,  a  higher  point,  vrith  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it. 
Our  guides  hesitated ;  but  at  last  said  this  was  Tiibukat  FaluL 
We  went  to  the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no 
ruins.* 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  promontory  towards  the  Gh6r.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we  now 
saw,  hardly  |t  mile  distant,  (S.  35°  W.)  a  site  of  ruins  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerm.  We  were  at  this  time  just  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs, 
who  were  ever  hunyiQg  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of 
the  ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend 
the  hiU.  Here,  however,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  at 
1.40  turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the 
guides,  through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  of  ripe 
wheat.    Grossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  min 

*  1  Sam.  81,  S-14.    Jos.  Antt  6.  li.  8  «  Bearings  at  12.45t   Kaukab   882*. 
•Ufiunr6t.  Beisftn  800^  Diihy  809^  S&miHyeh  270^ 

*  2  Sam.  2,  4-7.    21, 12-11  TeU  Um  'Ajrs  276^    Zeiln  296^    JeM 

*  Bearings  at  12.85 1  SiLlcftt  225\  Kan-  Jermfik  846^— S&miHjeh  is  a  rain  on  the 
kab882%    Tabor  828^    Diih7  809^  west  side  of  the  Gh6r  near  the  mooataia 
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utes  to  the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  ns  by 
people  on  the  spot. 

The  low  flat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  ruins  are 
situated  looks  out  westward  up6n  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
from  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine  ;  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plam  extends  somewhat  fiirther.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  southeast  quarter,  just  by  the  low 
neck  wluch  joins  the  mound  to  the  hill  back ;  it  looks  almost 
as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for  the  city. 
Directly  under  its  southwestern  base  is  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  runs  off  southwest ;  and  just  there,  in  its  head,  is  a  large 
and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill  stream  down  the  val- 
ley. This  latter  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called  Jerm  el-Mauz ; 
and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ghdr  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  ford  to  Beis&n.^ 
We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance  of  our  guides  as  to  the ' 
name  FahiL' 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  plateau,  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below. 
Hence  the  name  TttbOkat  Fahil,  signifying  ^  Terrace  of  FahiL' 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Eefr  'Aw&n,  and  needs  little 
if  any  irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is 
also  theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage.' 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
odumns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  firom  the  east,  we 
ckme  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  o(  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around;  within  were  three 
granite  columna  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name  OHM  AS  (Thomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it ; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surfitce  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south- 
em  side  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep  ;  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 

>  Bnrckhaidt Trav. in  Syr.  p.  846.  From  Mans;  Tr»T.  among  the  Arab  Tribes  pp. 

Wady  Maog  to  Wadjr  Yibis  is  three  qnar-  10,  18S. 

ten  of  an  hour ;  ibid.  *  Bearings  from   Fahil:    DQhy    311*. 

'  Bnckingham  ^ake  of  baring  heani  Kankab  886''.    Beis&n  SOi*".     TeU  Urn 

both  Bmefl,  TubQkaft  Fahil  and  Jenn  d-  *Aj^  27S\ 
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another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  ib  under  the  Bouib^ 
east  quarter ;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of 
a  small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  plain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  coveted  a  laige' ex- 
tent of  ground.     We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  Ma^es,  March  12ih, 
1818.^  They  approached  it  firom  the  west ;  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  "  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns/'  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Amongst 
the  columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  "  a  fine  temple.'' 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  path  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbfl^,  and 
particularly  the  mustaid  plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horsea' 
heads ;  here  towards  the  east  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
which  they  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  reciossed  the  rivulet^  and  descended  to  their  for- 
mer road  along  the  Ghdr.* 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  topographical  features  of 
Fahil ;  but  on  what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Pella  f  In  the^r^  place,  we  know  that  Fella  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,'  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
northern  border  of  Perea.*  Indeed,  Pompey  proceeding  fipom 
Damascus  into  Judea,  marches  by  way  of  PeUa  and  Scytho* 
polis.'  It  follows  that  the  two  cities  were  not  &r  distant 
from  each  other;  and  Josephus  several  times  mentions  them 
together.'  We  now  had  Beisfin  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond 
the  river.  Secondly j  Eusebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  firom 
Fella  to  Jabesh-gilead  was  six  Roman  miles  on  the  road  across 
the  mountain  to  Gerasa.'  We  had  now  come  from  Eefr  Abil, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  ruin  ed-Deir  on  Wady  Y&bis,  to  a 
point  the  same  distance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three 

>  Tnveb,  pp.  804,  805.  [93,  98.]  *  Enaeb.  et  Hienm.  OnonaaBt  art  Dacci- 

*  As  early  as  Feb.  IdlG,  Backingbam  pol%».    Plin.  H.  N.  6.  16.  Beland  FaOMt. 

in  passing  tbis  way  from  Nasareth  to  es-  p.  208. 

Salt  was  told  of  this  plaoe ;  bat  "as  it  *  Jot.  B.  J.  8.  a  & 

was  on  an  eminence  dimcnlt  ci  aocess,  we  *  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  4.    B.  J.  1.  6.  5. 

[he]  did  not  go  up  to  it"    He  again  heard  *  Jos.  Antt  14.  4.  4.    B.  J.  1.  7.  7. 

of  it  at  Kefrenjy.    Trav.  among  the  Arab  ib.  2.  18.  1. 

Tribes,  pp.  10,  188.^In  the  sommer  of  '  Onomast  arts.  Jahi^^Golaad  9sA  Ad^ 

1842,  Rev.  G.  Williams,  searching   for  roik;  see  above,  p.  819.  n.  1.     The  Ono- 

Pella  in  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  mins ;  mastioon  of  these  writers  contains  no  ftip- 

bnt  *'  could  not  torn  aside  to  examine  ther  notice  of  Pelia,  except  its  mune  la 

them;"  Holy  City  L  p.  20L  the  art  DeeapolU, 
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quarters ;  a  coincidence  more  than  ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly y 
Pliny  enumerating  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  speaks  of  Pella  as 
^'abund^t  in  waters;"^  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the 
precincts  still  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly ^ 
the  names  Fahil  and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity  ;  whether  we 
r^ard  the  former  as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as 
representing  an  earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rapted  into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
the  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  Pella, 
was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of  the  ruins ; 
and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot.     But  as  long 

J>  as  1839  or  1840,  when  preparing  in  Berlin  the  manuscript 
my  former  Besearches,  I  had  by  me  a  copy  of  their  volume  ;' 
and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this  site  of  ruins 
with  PeUa.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Kiepert ;  who 
likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps  for  my  work. 
By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to  the  other,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  Kiepert  proposed  to 
insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in  connection  with  this 
spot.  It  was  not  done,  however ;  because  I  desired,  that  the 
maps  should  contain  nothing,  which  had  not  been  actually 
verified.  But  in  Eiepert's  own  later  map,  published  in  1842, 
Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time  with  a  query ;  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been  public  pro- 
perty.' 

A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also 
called  BHiitis}  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was 
built,  or  at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans,  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under 
his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Byria ;  and  hence  the  name 

'  Fttii.H.N.0. 16(lS),<<Pe]]AmAqtiia    1,  Vol  m.  App.  p.  106.    This  rappoAed 
aiyitem.*  Kefr    Bfl  Bitter  takes  to  be  the 


From  the  lihraiy  of  the  Rojil  Geogr.  with  the   **  rnins  of  a  modern  Tillage  * 

Soc  in  London,  through  the  kmdness  of  spoken  of  by  Irbj  and  Mangles  at  Fahil ; 

tiie  then  Secretary,  Capt  Washington,  R.  and  thenoe  argnesthe  identity  of  the  latter 

N.    No  other  copy  was  known  to  be  in  with  Pella.    His  positicm  is  right ;  bnt  is 

Berlin  at  thai  time.  bnilt  npon  erroneons  premises. — On  the 

'  Bitter  also  fnlly  assumes  the  identity  same  anthority  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr 

of  these  rnins  as  those  of  Pella;  Erdk.  Williams  also  is  **di^x)sed  to  thhik,  that 

XV.  ii  pp.  102fr-2S,  Beii  1S51.    In  onr  PeUa  must  be  looked  for  in  this  locality ;' 

fonnerGsto  the  name  Kefr  Abil  was  wrongly  Holy  City,  1st  edit.  Lond.  1S45,  p.  127. 
written  Kefr  ^,  and  in  this  form  was        *  Staph.  Bynnt.   lliKKn,  iriku  «o(^9f 

oompaied  with  Pella;    Bibl.  Bea.  edit  Svplat  j  Bovris  Arysyi^. 
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Pella,  in  honour  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.^  In  support  of  this 
idea  it  is  alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destrojed  by 
the  fanatical  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannadus,  because  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ; 
showing  that  these  inhabitants  were  heathen  and  foreignerB.* 
Whether  all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modem 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name  FeUa,  may  be  doubtfuL* 
But  however  all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Folybius,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount 
Tabor  and  other  places  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordaa 
and  captured  Pella,  Eamtm,  and  QephrtHs.*  The  more  impor- 
tant notices  given  by  Josephus  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Pella  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews, 
and  restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.'  Aft^wards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.' 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city 
is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  as  the  place  whitiier  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew,  bdfore  the  siege  and  destmo- 
tion  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their 
removal ;  add  that  it  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
admonition.^  The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified." 
From  the  coins  of  FeUa  it  appears,  that  the  city  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222  ;  *  and 
the  language  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century 
later,  seems  to  imply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.^*  Indeed 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  Second  P&le|- 
tine,  along  with  Scythopolis ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  i» 
bishops  are  recorded  between  A.  D.  449  and  536. '^  The  city 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps 
quite,  until  the  time  of  the  Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Beaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  northwest ;  and  in  five  minutes  were 

*  Adriokomiiis  p.  92.    Bonfrere  inOno-  '  *  Eiueb.  H.  E.  S.  5,  imrd  rwa  x^f^^W 
maat  ed.Cleno.  p.  122.   Bitter  XV.  it  pp.  rtHs  nbr^t  ZoKifims  m  iarmaX6^9m  to- 
1025,1027.— Idonotfindthisidetbitmohed  *                 -        -          —              -     - 
mtich  if  any  before  the  time  of  Adzioho- 
mina,  in  the  lizteenth  oentoiy. 

*  Joe.  Antt  la  15.  4.    B.  J.  1.  i.  a  15.  p.  17L  ed.  PoUt. 
ib.  2.  18.  1.  •  Camp.  VoL  L  pw  871.  [ii.  la] 

■  Yet  Strabo  relate^  that  ApamM  en  *  Eckhel  Dootr.  Nommor.  m.  p.  860. 

the  Orontes  O^ow  K&l*at  M&dik)  wae  some-  Miomiet  M^  Antiqiiea.  V.  p.  828.  Si^pL 

times  canedPena  under  the  earlier  Syrian  Vm.  p.  232. 

kings,  beeaose  many  of  the  Macedonian  **  Onomast  aiti.  Amroik,  DectqjMM, 

veterans  dwelt  there :  Strah.  16.  2. 10.  p.  JM»-OahML 

752.  "  Beland  Palest  pp.  215, 896.  LeQolai 

*  Polyb.  5. 70. 12,  iral  irpodywrnpihafi^  Oriens  Chiut  UL  ooL  687.— Bitter  has 
nA\ar  mJ  Kofuvr  md  FcAMvy.  ^parently  overlooked  these  notioea)  firdk. 

*  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  8.  7.  7.  XV.  iL  p.  1028. 

*  Joi.  B.  J.  8.  8.  5. 


dirra  weh  rev  voktftau.  The  same  is  af- 
firmed by  EpiphanioS)  who  alone  ^>aaks 
of  thehr  return  j   da  Monauih.  «l  Pttid. 
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at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  from  the  Tulvkdh  or  terrace.  As 
ve  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  SeiySid,  was  on  our  right. 
The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  feet ;  we 
reached  the  bottom  at  2.40. .  The  declivity  hence  to  the  river,  to 
which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any  high  bank.  There 
are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to  Beisan  ;  we  had  come 
to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs,  throwing  off  his  light 
garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water  deep  and  the  bottom 
bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones.  Another  ford  is  consid- 
erably further  up  the  stream.  We  now  turned  down  the  river 
about  8.  S.  W.  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  ford, 
called  Tilunra,  at  3.35.  A  low  Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  ^  third  of  a  mile  below,  called  Sheikh  D&M.^  The 
same  guide  again  waded  through,  and  gave  a  &vourable  report. 
The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through  first ;  the  current  was  strong, 
and  the  water  came  up  high  on  the  horses'  sides,  and  to  the  tops 
of  their  taik  behind.  We  now  made  our  arrangements  for  crossing, 
as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  &r 
the  most  courteous  and  obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our 
horses  through  one  by  one.  To  tlus  we  gladly  assented ;  and  so 
came  safely  over,  with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle- 
bags, but  without  injury  to  anything. — The  ford,  both  here 
and  above,  lay  across  a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of 
a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning.  The  river  was  deeper  and  broader, 
measuring  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width.' 

We  started  again  at  4.05  ;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.'  Looking  back,  we  had  here  • 
a  fine  view  of  the  TibUkah^  a  vast  'terrace'  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  the  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and  fall- 
ing off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine  brook,  said 
to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beisfin.  The  whole  plain  was 
now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some  places 
almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As  we  passed 
on,  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at  its  head, 
towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  before  us  the  black 
Tell  of  BeisAn,  risiQg  alone  in  the  distance  near  the  north  side 
of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  JezreeL  At  5.05  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  by  which  the  plain  of  that 
valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  5.20  reached 
the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.    We 

'  Mentioned  alio  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  one  Hnndred  and  fortv  feet"    Trayela  n. 

pw  804.  [99.1  804.  [92.] 

*  Ixby  and  Manglea  omied  hero.   "We  *  Beannn  at  4.10 :  Kankab  848\  Tdl 

meunred  the  breadth,  and  Amnd  it  to  be  Beia&a  298  . 
Vol-  m.-28 
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ascended  along  a  frill  etream  of  water,  which  came  tumhling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odour  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village  ;  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it. 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favourable  day -for  an 
excursion  across  the  Gh6r  and  Jordan.  A  fine  northwest  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere  ; 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was 
our  hardest  day's  labour  in  Palestine  ;  having  been  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres  ;  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakh- 
shish, mostly  to  Easim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  specied  expense  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
grateful  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the  vicinity 
of  so  many  cattle.  We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  visits 
from  the  SQkr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the  6h6r.  The 
village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there  were  not  less 
than  fifty  horsetaien  there,  living  for  the  time  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  of  them  called  on  us,  and  sat  long  beneath  our 
tent.  I  had  been  using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid  it  for  a 
moment  by  my  side  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  door.  It 
disappeared  ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a  memorial 
of  lus  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tried  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but 
without  success.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adja- 
cent remains,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  We  took  no 
observations ;  but  mused  among  the  ruins  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  things. 


I  bring  together  here  the  results  of  our  observations  at 
Beisfin,  some  of  which  were  made  on  Monday  morning;  and 
also  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Ghdr,  of  which  we  here  took 
leave. 

The  village  and  ruins  of  Beis&n  are  situated  on  the  brow,  just 
where  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a  rather 
steep  descent  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Gh6r. 
This  plain  is  here  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  between  the 
northern  hills  and  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  on  the  soutL  The 
northern  hills  reach  quite  down  to  the  Ghdr,  and  are  tame. 
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The  Bouthem  mountains  do  not  extend  so  far  east ;  and  a  strip 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  runs  down  along  their  eastern  base,  there 
forming  a  higher  plateau  along  the  G-h6r.  These  moimtains 
are  bold  and  picturesque,  and  sweep  off  southwards  in  a  grace^ 
ful  curve ;  forming  no  projecting  comer  or  angle  where  the  val- 
ley meets  the  Ghdr.  The  village  and  ruins  are  near  the  north- 
em  hills. 

Through  the  great  valley  comes  down  the  stream  JAltld, 
which  has  its  sources  at  'Ain  JfilM  and  around  Zer'in.^  Just 
here  it  flows  under  the  northern  hills,  and  breaks  down  by  a 
ravine  to  the  Ghdr.  This  ravine  is  joined  by  another,  much 
broader,  from  the  southwest.  Between  the  two,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  rises  the  steep  and  sombre  Tell,  directly  north  of  the 
village.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  low  open  tract  in  the  last-men- 
tioned valley,  in  which  are  many  ruins.  Between  this  low  tract 
and  the  other  ravine,  there  'is  on  the  west  of  the  TeU  a  low 
saddle,  which  serves  to  isolate  the  Tell.  On  this  also  are  impor- 
tant mins.  Going  southwards  from  the  low  tract  around  the 
Tell,  one  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  great  plain ;  and  here  are 
other  rains  and  the  modem  village.  The  site  in  this  part  is  not 
much  less  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ghdr. 
The  Tell  rises  somewhat  higher;  and  standing  out  alone  is 
visible  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  east  and  west.  We 
had  formerly  seen  it  from  Zer'in.* 

Not  less  than  four  large  brooks  of  water  pass  by  or  through 
the  site  of  Beis&n.  The  first  and  northernmost  is  the  JalM, 
coming  from  Zer'in,  and  washing  the  northem  base  of  the  Tell ; 
its  water  is  brackish  and  bad.  The  other  three  come  from  the 
southwest,  in  which  direction  there  seems  to  be  a  marsh,  and 
perhaps  ponds.  One  flows  through  the  side  Wady  into  the 
JSltid  just  at  the  Tell ;  another  passes  just  on  the  south  of  the 
village  and  descends  the  slope  eastward  to  the  Ghdr,  where  we 
ascended ;  while  the  third  rashes  down  the  same  declivity  still 
ftirther  south.  Half  way  down  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  turns  a  mill.  The  water  of  both 
these  southemmost  streams  has  a  slightly  darkish  tinge,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different 
source  from  that  of  the  brook  in  the  side  Wady  ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  they  originally  flowed  down  the 
same  Wady,  and  were  turned  into  their  present  channels  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigatioa' 

>  See  Vol.  n.  p.  823  eq.  [iil  167  eq.]  ing  to  Irbj  and  Mangles,  "  two  streams 

*  See  Vol  n.  p.  820.  (iii.  162.]  ran  through  the  ruins  of  the  city ;  almost 

'  Burckhardt  meaks  here  of  a  "  riyer  insulating  the  acropolia.**     Thoj  perhaps 

which  flows  in  different  branches  towards  examined  only  the  northem  portion  of  the 

the  pbin  j"  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  348.  Accord-  site.    Trav.  p.  802.  [92.] 
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The  whole  region  here  is  volcanic^  like  that  around  and  abore 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.^  All  the  rocks  and  stones  round  about,  as 
also  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  are  black  and  basaltic  in  their  char- 
acter. The  Tell,  too,  is  black  and  apparently  volcanic ;  it 
resembles  much  in  its  form  and  loose  texture  the  cone  of  a 
crater. 

The  most  important  ruins  aro  near  the  TeU  ;  but  the  ahcient 
city  evidently  extended  up  towards  the  south,  and  included  the 
tract  around  the  present  village.  Its  ciroumference  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles.  The  whole  brow  round 
about  the  village  is  covered  with  ruins,  interspersed  with  frag- 
ments of  columns.  Near  by  is  the  Edsr,  so  called,  which  is 
merely  a  ruined  Muslim  fort.  There  is  also  a  deserted  mosk  and 
minaret. 

Scythopolis  must  have  been  a  city  of  temples.  One  or  more 
stood  on  the  saddle  on  the  southwest  of  the  Tell ;  here  I  counted 
eight  columns  still  standing  together.  An(5ther  temple  was  in 
the  low  area  south  of  the  Tell ;  and  the  traces  of  several  are 
seen  in  various  directions.  There  remain  standing  some  twenty 
or  thirty  columns  in  alL'  All  the  edifices  were  apparently  built 
of  black  basaltic  stones,  except  the  columns.  We  saw  no 
bevelled  stones. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ruins  is  the  amphitheatre,  described 
by  Irby  and  Mangles.'  It  is  south  of  the  Tell,  near  the  opposite 
side  of  the  low  area  ;  and  in  this  fertile  soil  is  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds.  It  is  built  of  the  black  stones;  and  measures 
acros  the  front  of  the  semicircle  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  All  the  interior  passages  and  vomitories  are  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  According  to  the  travelkrs  just  named,  it  has 
one  peculiarity,  which  Vitruvius  says  was  found  in  few  of  the 
ancient  theatres,  viz.  oval  recesses  half  way  up,  intended  to  con- 
tain brass  soundiog-tubes. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  J&IM,  just  below  the  Tell  and  the 
junction  of  the  other  stream,  is  thrown  a  fine  Boman  areh,  with 
a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  resting  upon  an  artificial  mound. 
The  middle  arch  is  too  high  for  a  bridge.  Possibly  the  city  wall 
was  carried  over  upon  the  mound  and  arch ;  though  for  that,  too, 
it  appears  too  high.  It  would  seem  also  quite  problematical, 
whetlier  the  wall  ever  crossed  the  stream.^ 

The  ascent  to  the  Tell  is  from  the  saddle  on  the  west ;  from 
which  an  easy  path  leads  to  the  top.    Here  are  seen  traces  of 

*  Seo  also  YoL  II.  p.  416.  [iii.  818.1  *  Aoeording  to  Irby  and  Mangles,  theie 

*  Borckluirdt  aavs :  '*  I  saw  only  a  arches  **  ai^ar  to  have  formed  a  bridge ; 
dnfde  shaft  of  a  column  standing  ;**  TVay.  and  on  the  outside  the  wall  of  the  city  was 
p.  848.  continued  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  ;*  p. 

*  Tray.  pp.  801,  802.  [92.]  808.  [92.] 
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the  thick  walls,  which  once  suxTOunded  the  summit,  a  level  plot 
of  considerable  extent.  The  heavy  portal  is  still  half  standing. 
Connected  with  it  are  some  quite  large  blocks  of  limestone,  and 
also  a  beautiAil  Corinthian  capital,  built  in  among  the  common 
black  stones.    One  of  the  lai^e  blocks  is  bevelled* 

From  the  Tell  there  is  a  wide  view.  On  the  west  it  includes 
the  whole  great  valley  of  Jezreel  to  Zer'in,  with  Ktlmieh  on  the 
northern  hills.  In  the  plain,  W.  by  N.  we  noticed  a  bridge  with 
Boman  arches  over  the  JMM  ;  and  beyond  it,  according  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  may  be  seen  the  paved  way  which  once  led  to 
'Akka.'  Just  beyond  the  stream,  and  northwest  from  the  Tell, 
is  a  large  Eh&n  on  the  road  to  Nazareth.*  Towards  the  east  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Ghor,  including  88ktt  and 
the  various  Tells ;  as  also  the  eastern  mountains,  which  we  had 
just  visited  ;  on  which  the  Karat  er-BObOd  forms  here  too  a 
conspicuous  object.' 

Beyond  the  str^m  and  northeast  from  the  Tell,  in  the  face 
of  the  northern  hill,  which  just  there  is  high  and  steep,  are  the 
excavated  sepulchi«s  of  the  ancient  city.  They  were  examined 
by  Irby  and  Mangles  ;  who  found  sarcophagi  remaining  in  some 
of  them  ;  also  niches  of  a  triangular  shape  for  lamps  ;  and  some 
of  the  doors  still  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in 
remarkable  preservation.* 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  of  the  modem  village,  was  a 
splendid  one,  in  this  vast  area  of  plain  and  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  waters  and  of  exuberant  fertility.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Beis&n  represents  the  Beth-shean 
or  Beth'skan  of  the  Old  Testament ;'  a  city  which  lay  within 
the  borders  of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh,  though  not 
at  first  subdued.*  After  the  catastrophe  of  Saul,  when  he  and 
his  three  sons  were  slain  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
their  bodies  were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead, 
who  "  went  all  night,"  and  carried  away  the  bodies  to  their  own 

•  Tmv.  p.  808.  [92.]  This  we  did  not  Tell  el-Mu'iyjijeh  167'.  S&kftt  169i'. 
tee.  The  uident  Roman  road  led  rather  Rah&b  190°.  Tell  Um  'Ajra  190°.  Tell 
to  Zei^m ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  ▼»-  esh-ShAk  265°.  Tell  esh-Sheikh  Haean 
rioDB  directions.  298.   Zet^29ii\  DQhjdOSf'  Kftmieh 

•  Mentioned  also  by  Burokhardt,  who  ^08°.  Kaukab  4°.  Roman  bridge  288". 
sajB  it  ia  nsed  by  oaraYans  which  take  the  Khdn  N.  47°  W.  Beis&n,  village,  S.  i  m. 
■bortest  ronte  from  Jemsalem  to  Dama»-  —"^       ,  ^      , 

cot ;  Trav.  p.  848.     He  probably  refers  to  *  Travels  p.  802.  [92.] 

the  nmte  by  way  of  Zei^n,  Beis&n,  and  •  Heb.  IH^-r-^a  Josh.  17, 11 ;  1W-n'»a 

the  bridge  el-Mejdmra  two  hoars  south  of  i  gam.  81,  \o;  'jtzJ-n'^a  2  Sam.  21,  I2! 

^lake.   See  also  VoL  I.  p.  688.  p.  269,  i^  ^^e  Arabic  fonii  BeisAn,  there  Ues  a 

*^0  ratlier  nnosnal  contraotioiL 

•  Bearings  from  Tell  Bel^n :  KQPater-  •  Josh.  17,  11.  18.  Judg.  1,  27.  1 
B&bfid  187°.    Deir  Abu  Hnmeid  141^°.^  Chr.  7,  29. 

Vol.  IIL-28* 
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city,  and  burned  them  and  buried  their  bones.  ^  Beth-shan  is 
further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  ae  a  part  of  the  district  of 
one  of  Solomon's  purveyors.* 

After  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominion,  the  city  received 
the  Greek  name  of  Scythopolis,  *  City  of  the  Scytluans ;'  hy 
which  it  was  known  for  several  centuries.'  The  origin  of  this 
name  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Many  sup- 
pose that  a  colony  of  Scythians  actually  had  possession  of  the 
place,  and  so  gave  occasion  for  the  name.  Herodotus  indeed 
relates,  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  cotemporary 
of  Josiah,  the  Scythians  mode  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egypt.*  Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  historian 
George  Syncellus  also  writes,  that  the  Scythians  entered  Pales- 
tine and  took  i)Ossession  of  Bethsan,  which  they  called  Scy- 
thopolis."  But  this  is  very  late  authority  for  so  definite  a  &ct ; 
and  looks  much  more  like  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  name. 
Hence  Belaud  and  others  regard  Scythopolfs  rather  as  a  com- 
pound from  the  name  Succoth,  as  if  for  Succothopolts*  But  it 
is  hardly  probable,  that  the  most  important  |>lace  in  the  region 
would  take  its  name  from  one  comparatively  unknown  ;  nor  was 
it  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their 
compound  words  without  translation.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
name  for  Succoth,  was  Scenes  ;  and  the  composite  name  thence 
resulting,  would  have  been  ScenopolisJ  Perhaps  after  all,  the 
term  Scythians  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  literal  application, 
but  as  put  generally  for  any  rude  people^  barbarians,^  In  this 
sense  it  might  well  be  applied  to  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  who 
of  old,  as  now,  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  Ghdr ;  and  seem 
often  to  have  had  possession  of  this  city,  and  to  have  made  it 
their  chief  seat. 

However  this  may  be,  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Judas  MaccabaBus ;  and  was  then  not  a 
Jewish  city.    Jews  indeed  dwelt  there,  but  not  as  citizens  ;  and 

^  1  Sun.  81,  8-18 ;  oomp.  2  Sam.  21,  bero  Patre,  sepnlta  nutrioe  ibt)  Soythw 

12.  dedactis.'*    Bat  he  here  manifei^j  allndea 

"  1  K  4,  12.  to  the  sacrifice  of  Nysa  bj  Iphigeuia  in  the 

'  Bt^«b^,  KaXovfi4yiQ  wphs  'EAX^ywr  Scythian  or  Taorio  Chenooeeas,  ^  ^m^udi 

2Kv»6iro\ts^  Joe.  Antt  12.  8.  6.  ib.  18.  6.  XtptrSyviiroSf  Strabo  7.  4.  1.  p.  80a     See 

1.     Written  also  Sirv^r  v6\is  Judith  8,  Ritter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  482. 

U.   2  Maoa  12,  80.    Polyb.  5.  70.  4.—  •  Reland,  Palest,  p.   992.      Geeeniiu, 

The  Sept  likewise,  in  Jndg.   1,  27,  has  Notes  to  Bnrckhardt,  IL  p.  1058.    Bitter 

BaAffdif,  fi  iim  XkvMp  hAKis^  bat  this  is  XV.  p.  482. 

justly  regarded  by  Beland  as  a  later  {^ss ;  *  Gr.  SmiraT,  Lat  Beefux,  Jos.  Antt.  1. 

Palssst  p.  992.  21.  1.    Onomast  art  Bcena. 

*  Hdot   1.   108-106.      Comp.  Chron.  "  See*the  Greek  Lexicons ;  also  Roeeom. 
Pasohale,  p.  121  Par.  p.  225  Dind.  BibL  Geogr.  I.  i.  p.  272.   Comp.  CoL  8, 11. 

*  G.  Synoea  Chron.  p.  214  ed.  Par.  I.  2  Mace.  4,   47.    Joseph,  c;  Api   2.  87. 
p.  405  ed.  Bonn. — Pliny  also  says,  U.  N.  Lucian,  Toz.  5  sq. 

5.  16  **  Scythopolin,  (antea  Nysam  a  Li->    * 
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thej  are  expressly  disfciiiguished  from  the  inhabitants  proper.^ 
Indeed,  this  held  troe  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  even  during 
the  Boman  wars  the  Jews  sacked  Scythopolis  ;  while,  not  long 
after,  the  inhabitants  treacherously  massacred  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents to  the  number  of  thirteen  thousand,  according  to  Josephus.* 
Hence  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Talmudists  to  speak  of 
Bethshan  or  Si^thopolis  as  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city ; 
which  their  fathers  did  not  subdue  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  exile.' 

According  to  Josephus,  Scythopolis  was  on  or  near  the 
0outhem  bolder  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  largest  city  of  the 
Decapolis  ;'  and  the  otily  city  of  that  district  lying  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  Here  Alexander  JannsBus  had  his  interview  with 
Cleopatra/  Pompey  took  Pella  and  Scythopolis  in  his  way,  on 
his  march  from  Damascus  into  Judea ;  and  he  subsequently 
restored  Scythopolis  and  several  other  cities  to  their  own  inhab- 
itants.' The  city  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Gabinius/  It 
was  long  after  this  time,  under  Floras,  the  last  Boman  procurator, 
about  A.  D.  65,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  above  referred  to 
took  place."  * 

In  the  fourth  century  Scythopolis  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  as  still  a  ^  noble'  city.*  It  was  already  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  bishop ;  and  the  name  of  Patrophilus,  its  earliest 
recorded  bishop,  appears  at  the  council  in  Palestine  in  A.  D. 
318  ;  and  again  in  the  first  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.'*  It  was  reckoned  to  Paleestina  Secunda,  of  which 
it  became  the  chief  see  ;  and  the  names  of  several  of  its  bishops 
ate  preserved.^^  One  or  more  convents  had  also  been  established, 
with  many  monks ;  and  continued  to  flourish  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Scythopolis  were  represented  in  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536.*'  The  city  was  the 
birthplace  of  Basilides  and  Cyril,  each  sumamed  Scythopoli- 
tanus ;  the  latter  known  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
and  also  of  St.  Euthymius,  in  whose  monastery  he  resided, 
between  Jerasalem  and  Jericho." 

According  to  the  historian  Sozomen,'^  this  region  in  the  fifth 

*  2  Mioo.  12,  80.    Comp.  Jo&  Antt        >*  Roland,  Palssst  p.  996.    Le  Qiden 
12.  &  5.  Oriens  Christ.  IIL  p.  688. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  2.  1&  1,  8,  4.  ''  Reland  ib.  pp.  216,  216,  228,  22& 
'  Lightfoot  0pp.  ed.  hdoad.  foL  Tom*    Le  Qviea  ib.  682-694. 

n.  p.  418.  '*  SergiQA,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  the 

'  *  B.  J.  8.  8. 1.  ib.  8.  9.  7.  monastery  of  St.  John,  sabscribed  in  behalf 

*  Antt  18.  18.  2.  of  all  the  monks  of  Scythopolis,  Mp 

*  Antt  14.  8.  4.  ib.  14.  4.  4.  vdrrmw  rihf  ^h  2KuMrok» /wpaxA^.  See 

*  Antt  14.  6.8.   B.  J.  1.8.4*  Beland  PaL  p.  976. 

*  B.  J.  2.  18.  8,  4.  "In   Cotelerii  Mommi.  Eodes.  Graso. 

*  Onomast  art  .BeMsati,  "None  wppel-    Tom.  II,  IR— Fleischer  in  Zeitschr.  d. 
latnr  SoythopoliL  nrbs  nobilis  (hrtmMs)    moraenL  Qes.  I.  p.  162. 

Palmtun."  >«  Soiom.  a  K  &  18. 
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century  wag  full  of  palm  trees  ;  of  which  there  is  now  not  a  trace. 
The  monks  here  (as  well  as  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas)  were 
accustomed  to  weave  the  palm  leaves  into  cowls  and  habits  for 
themselves,  as  also  into  baskets  and  &ncy  fitns^  which  were  sold 
at  Damascus.^ 

In. the  time  of  the  crusades  the  city  was  known  both  as 
Scythopolis  and  Bethsan.  It  is  described  as  a  smaU  place, 
with  extensive  ruins  of  former  edifices  and  many  marble  remains.* 
The  Franks  transferred  the  episcopal  see,  as  an  archbishopric,  to 
Nazareth ;  which  thus  first  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.' 
Beis&n,  though  weak,  was  gallantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants 
against  Saladin  in  1182 ;  although  the  very  next  year  it  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  and,  afber  being  plundered  by  him,  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.^  It  is  subsequently  mentioned  by  othet 
writers ;  and  R.  Parchi  resided  there  for  several  years,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century."  But  it  seems  not  again  to  have  been  visited 
by  travellers ;  until  Seetzen  in  1806  made  an  excursion  hither 
from  Jenin,*  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  took  it  in  his  way  from 
Nazareth  to  es-Salt.^ 

Seetzen,  whose  journals  have  only  recently  been  published, 
describes  Beis&n  as  the  most  wretched  village  he  had  seen. 
Even  then  its  inhabitants  were  composed  of  Egyptians,  Arab 
peasants,  and  Bedawin."  Burckhardt  speaks  of  the  few  inhabitants 
in  his  day  as  "  in  a  miserable  condition,  from  being  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedawin  of  the  Gh6r,  to  whom  they  also 
paid  a  heavy  tribute.'^  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818  describe  them 
as  ^'a  fanatical  set ;""  and  to  Bichaidson,  the  same  year,  the 
village  is  nothing  better  than  '^  a  nest  of  ruffians,''  containiog 
about  two  hundred  inhabitants.^® 

The  village  is  now  of  considerable  size,  the  population 
amounting  perhaps  to  five  hundred  souls.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants are  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have  come 
hither  before  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  and  to  have  received 
accessions  since.  Being  strangers,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  exactions  and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedawin  of  the  Ghdr.^^  For  this  reason  many 
had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

>  Seo  tho  authorifies  qaofced  in  RelaDd  7.  p.  170.    Marin.  Sannt  p.  247.    Sir  J. 

Pal  p.  977.  ManndeTiUe,  Load.  18S9,  p.  111.— Zuna 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  26  **  nnno  v«ro  ad  nibi-  in  Asher^s  BoDJ.  of  Tad.  IL  pp.  261,  402. 
Imn  redacta  raro  inoolitor  habitatore."  '  Seetzen's  Reiaen,  IL  p.  159  aq.  Bezlin 

«  Will  Tyr.  8.  4.  ib.  22.  16.  Jac.  de  1854. 

Vitr.  56.  p.  1077.     Both  these  writers  ^  TraTelt  in  Syr.  p.  84S. 

ivTongly  assign  Sqythopolis  to  Pakuiina  '  Beisen  ib.  I.  p.  168. 

Teriia,  *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  348. 

*  Will.  Tyr.  22.  16.  Wilken  Gesch.  der  '*  Irby  and  Mangles  p.  808.  [92.]  Bi- 
Kr.  IIL  il  p.  210.— WilL  IVr.  22. 26.  Bo-  chaidson's  Travels,  II.  ppt  420-422. 
haed.  Tit.  Sal.  p.  58.    Wilken  ib.  p.  280.  >'  See  above,  p.  826. 

*  Abolf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  64^    Brocardns  a 
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Salim  akb  iENOK. — One  of  our  main  objects  in  visiting  the 
Ghdr,  as  is  said  above/  was  to  make  search  after  the  MShoia 
and  Salim  mentioned  in  connection  with  John  the  Baptist.  I 
r^ret  to  have  to  say,  that  our  search  was  fruitless. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  ^^  baptiadng  in  ^non,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  much 
water  [many  waters]  there."*  Salim  therefore  was  the  more 
important  town ;  and  JSnon,  apparently,  a  place  of  fountains 
near  by. 

According  to  Jerome,  both  iBnon  and  Salim  were  situated 
in  this  part  of  the  Ghdr,  eight  Soman  miles  south  from  Scy- 
thopolis.'  They  were  probably  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jordan  ;  otherwise  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  water.  In  another  passage  Jerome 
regards  this  Salim  as  the  residence  of  Melchizedek ;  and  affirms, 
that  in  his  day  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  was  still  shown,  which 
by  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins  attested  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  work.* 

It  was  natural  to  infer,  that  of  such  extensive  ruins,  some 
traces  might  yet  remain.  Our  inquiries  were  constant  and  perse- 
vering ;  but  we  could  obtain  no  trace  of  corresponding  names  or 
ruins.  As  to  names,  the  only  approach  to  similarity  was  in  the 
niEune  Sheikh  Sfilinii  the  Wely  at  the  base  of  Tell  Bidghah  ; ' 
but  this  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  too  frequent  and  trite  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  to  ruins,  if  there  siill  exist  any  remains 
of  Salim,  they  musf  probably  be  sought  near  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountains. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  so  &r  as  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  place  near  which  John  was  baptizing 
may  just  as  well  have  been  the  SSlim  overagainst  N&bulus; 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  large  fountains.' 

Thb  Ghor. — This  great  valley  is  the  'Arabaho{  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  OhSr  of  Arabian  writers,  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  'Akabah  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  or  strictly  to  Bfini&s. 
These  names  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  a  former  volume.^    By 

^  See  ftboTe,  p.  800.  *  Ep.  ad  Erang.  0pp.  11.  578.  ed.  Mart 

'  John  8,  28  fiatri^mp  iv  AMr,  fyy^r  "  Balim  antem  non  nt  Joeephus  et  nostii 

rw  2aA.ff(fi,  8ri  ffSorcwoXA^  ^v  iKtL    The  omnes  arbxtrantur  esse  Jerusalem,  ...  Bed 

name  A/wtr-dgjumia  the  Chald.plnr.T3r5  oppidnm  jnxta  ScTthopolun,  qnod  naqne 

fimntainM;  Buxt  Lex.  1601.    It  was  obi  hodie  appeDatur  Salem ;  et  ortenditnr  ibi 

kmBiy  a  place  ftiniihbg  an  abundant  ?^^^    Meldiuedek,  ex    magnitndme 

wpply  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  orowdi  "Mnamm.  vetens  opens  ortendens  magmfi- 

who  followed  John.  oentiam. 

•  Onomast   art  .^fum:  "Ortenditnr  ,  S!!  *k!!!' '^  ooa 

niqne  nnnc  locus  in  octovo  lapide  Scytho-  ,  ^  ^TT^V?         ,o«  ,o^    r..    .-/.- 

poteon  ad  meridiem  jnxta  SalSi  et  Jorda-  '  See  VoL  U.  pp.  188-187.   [h.  694- 

nem."— Art  Salem:  "In  ocUto  quoqne  ®00]  See  also  Geaen.  Heb.   Lex.  Bo«t 

lapide  k  Scythopoli  In  campo  vicus  Salt^-  1854,  art  HS'J?! . 
mioM  appellatur." — See  also  Judith  4,  i. 
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EusebiuB  and  Jerome  it  is  called  the  Avion  ;^  and  is  described 
as  stretching  from  Banias  and  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of  Pharan, 
and  containing  Tiberias  and  its  lake,  Scythopolis,  Jericho,  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  *At  the  present  day  all  the  southern  portion  of 
the  great  valley,  lying  beyond  the  clififs  on  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  eWArahah ;  whilg  the 
northern  portion,  extending  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  bears  the 
name  of  el-Ghor.  Above  the  Jisr-Ben&t  Ya'kob,  the  broad 
valley  with  its  lake  takes  the  name  of  the  lake  and  plain  e2- 
Hideh.  The  present  'Arabah  is  described  as  a  desert  in  a  former 
volume  ;  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh,  with  its  lavish  fertility,  I  after- 
wards visited  with  Mr  Thomson.' 

The  Qh6r  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  protrusion 
into  it  of  KQm  SOrtabeh.  The  southern  portion  I  had  formerly 
traversed  in  its  lower  parts,  and  viewed  it  from  the  heights  above 
'Ain  Dilk ;  and  now  I  had  again  looked  down  upon  it  from 
Daumeh  and  Mejdel.  My  companion  meantime  had  passed 
through  its  whole  length.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  precipitous  mountains  ;  through  which  the  lateral  valleys 
break  down  in  deep  chasms.  It  is  in  itself  a  desert ;  except  where 
large  springs  bursting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  give 
fertility  to  the  adjacent  tracts.  Such  are  the  fountains  at  Jericho 
and  Dtik,  at  'Aujeh  and  Fflsail,  on  the  west ;  and  in  the  Wadys 
Hesban  and  esh-Sha'ib  (Nimrin)  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
The  appearance  of  the  Jordan  and  its  border  of  trees  in  this 
part,  has  been  already  noted.* 

North  of  Kum  SQrtabeh  the  character  of  the  Ghdr  is 
entirely  changed ;  and  the  general  sterility  of  the  southern 
portion  is  succeeded  by  an  abundance  of  water  and  luxuriant 
fertility.  First  is  the  KOr&wa,  described  as  extremely  rich  and 
productive  ;  upon  which  issues  the  broad  and  meadow-like 
Wady  Fari'a  with  its  beautifiil  stream.  Between  this  and 
Wady  Malih  the  western  hills  jut  down  and  contract  the  valley  ; 
but  further  north  it  again  spreads  out  into  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain  or  plateaus,  which  we  had  several  times  traversed  during 
the  last  two  days.  This  whole  tract  north  of  KOm  SQrtabeh 
we  saw  from  the  eastern  mountains,*  stretching  quite  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  ;  much  of  it  apparently  cultivated  and  yielding  rich 
crops  ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  the  very  many  windings  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  meanders  from  side  to  side  through  the  broad 
valley..    The  appearance  of  the  river  here,  as  seen  from  the 

'  6r.    A^X^y,    Onomast   art   A^doiu  See  the  Greek  Lexicons,  e.  g.  Paasow,  Pape^ 

Jerome  afRnoB  that  Avion  is  not  a  Greek,  Liddell  and  Scott,  etc 

bat  a  Hebrew  word.     In  this  he  is  wrong ;  '  See  Vol.  II.  p.  188  sq.  [iL  594  iq.]  See 

for  the  Hebrew  contains  no  such  word  or  also  below,  under  May  26th. 

form  ;  while  the  Greek  wbK&v  signifies  any  *  See  above,  pp.  298,  294. 

deep  tract  (or  vaUey)  beiveetimouniain*.  *  See  above,  pp.  817,  818. 
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heights,  is  quite  diflFerent  in  this  respect  from  its  lower  portion. 
The  wall  of  mountains  on  the  west  has  also  disappeared ;  and 
the  valleys'descend  to  the  Ghor,  not  as  deep  and  wild  chasms, 
but  as  fertile  plains  or  openings. 

In  the  region  of  Beis^n  the  Gh6r  stands  in  connection  with 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  by  means  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  this  part  there  may  be  reckoned  three  different 
levels  or  plateaus,  as  belonging  to  the  Ghdr,  viz.  first,  the  low 
valley  of  the  Jordan  proper ;  then,  the  broad  luxuriant  plain 
extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  slope  which  ascends  to 
Beisan  ;  and  lastly,  the  plain  back  of  Beissln,  which  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  which  also  extends  south  in 
front  of  the  western  mountains  for  several  miles.  The  Gh6r  is 
here  not  less  fruitful  than  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  has  a 
much  more  abundant  supply  of  water.  But  it  lies  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  lower,  and  has  a  hotter  climate  ;  so  that  its 
harvests  are  earlier.  Wheat  also,  we  were  told,  would  not  grow 
well  in  it  without  irrigation  ;  which  is  not  required  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  nor  even  on  the  high  terrace  around  Pella. 

The  fertile  portions  of  the  Ghor  are  tilled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  people  of  the  villages  situated  in  the  higher  districts  on 
each  side.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Bedawin  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents.  The  Sheikhs  of 
these  Arabs  are  usually  hired  to  take  travellers  across  the  Jor- 
dan ;  but  each  tribe  have  their  own  limits,  beyond  which  they 
ordinarily  dare  not  venture.  By  taking  Sheikhs  from  Ttb^  as 
our  guides,  we  traversed  the  Ghor  and  completed  our  excursion 
without  seeing  a  single  Bedawy.  As  we  returned,  there  were  a 
few  tents  at  Sheikh  DaM,  near  the  ford  ;  but  we  saw  none  of 
the  people. 

This  broad  valley,  the  Ghfir,  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of 
as  the  Ortat  Plain  ;  and  describes  it  as  extending  from  the  lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  same  appellation,  however, 
is  more  frequently  given  by  him  and  others  to  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon. 

'  M^  IleS/or,  Job.  Antt   12.   8.  5  ;    callsit  vcSi&t /iC7«Ui|lrf/utyirof,  Onom.  azt 
espec  B.  J.  4.  8.  2,  a    EiuebiuB  alao    ^u^<m.    See  ReUmd  Palnst.  p.  8S0  sq. 


SECTION  VIII. 


VBOM     BEISAN     TO     HABBSITA. 

Befreshsd  and  strengthened  by  the  rest  and  quiet  of  a 
Sabbath  spent  in  the  midst  of  Scriptural  scenes  not  ordinarily 
visited,  we  prepared  to  set  off  early,  and  press  on  rapidly  to 
Hasbeiya. 

Monday^  May  Vjth.  We  rode  this  morning  first  to  the 
Tell  of  Beis&n,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  village,  due  north ; 
and  there  completed  our  observations  and  took  the  bearings 
recorded  above. 

Leaving  the  Tell  at  6.45,  we  turned  our  course  towards  the 
place  called  Beit  lUa,  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains  of  Gilboa, 
N.  76°  W.  After  ten  minutes  there  were  foundations  on  our 
right.  As  we  advanced,  we  became  entangled  among  many 
water-courses.  If  yesteiday  the  region  had  seemed  to  us  well 
watered,  how  much  more  now  ?  We  crossed  not  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  fine  brooks,  running  north  to  the  Jfiltld ;  all  coming 
apparently  from  an  extensive  marsh  on  the  southwest  of  Beisfin  ; 
the  border  of  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  though  hidden 
by  the  clumps  of  bushes.  We  now  wished  to  obtain  a  guide, 
and  tried  some  reapers  on  our  right ;  but  no  one  would  go.  At 
7.30  we  crossed  the  last  and  largest  of  the  streams ;  the  ancient 
bridge  being  now  not  fitr  distant  on  the  risht.  At  7.50  there 
was  a  low  Tell  by  our  path ;  this  we  ascended,  losing  ten  min- 
utes. Soon  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  rivulet  commg  from  a 
fi)untain  on  the  left,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  Jfiliid.  At  8.30  we  reached  the  site  of  Beit  Ufa,  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  a  gentle  slope  running  out  in 
front  of  a  small  ravine. 

The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  instead  of  running  down  from 
Zer'in  to  the  Ghdr  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  forming  an  angle 
with  the  Ghdr,  here  sweep  round  in  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  so  that 
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Beurftn^  altliongh  seeming,  as  Been  from  farther  west,  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  tiie  plain  of  Jezreel,  is  in  &ct  much  nearer 
(indeed  quite  near)  to  the  northern  hills.  It  is  just  at  this 
point,  where  the  sweep  of  the  mountains  begins,  that  Beit  Ufa 
is  ntuated.  We  first  came  upon  two  sarcophagi,  hewn  and 
sculptured  on  the  outside,  standing  alone  in  the  fields  quite  near 
the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Just  around  and  below  them  there 
are  very  few  remains  or  marks  of  any  place  ;  but  further  down, 
below  the  present  road,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  strewn  with 
roughly  squared  stones,  broken  but  not  hewn,  and  none  of  them 
laiger  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     This  is  absolutely  alL* 

On  a  small  plateau  of  the  steep  mountain  side,  some  two 
hundred  feet  directly  above  ^e  sarcophagi,  are  the  remains  of 
a  village  called  Judeideh.  Just  west  of  these  in  the  ravine  is  a 
small  fountain,  called  'Ain  Judeideh ;  but  there  was  now  no 
water  in  the  ravine  below.  We  did  not  ascend  to  these  remains. 
From  Beit  UGei  the  village  of  Etimieh  on  the  north  side  of  tin 
valley  bears  N.  24°  W. — We  had  supposed,  that  a  road  led  fiN)m 
this  place  across  the  mountains  diiect  to  Jenin  ;  but  it  needed 
only  a  glance  at  the  rocky  and  precipitous  accUvity  before  us,  to 
show  that  no  great  travelled  road  ever  passed  that  way.*  Beit 
Sfit  was  first  visited  by  £.  G.  Schultz,  in  1847.' 

Schultz  held  Beit  Ufa  to  be  the  Bethtdia  (more  propeily 
Betylua)  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  ;  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bitter  and  others.*  But  the  allied  resem- 
blance of  the  name  seems  hardly  admissible  ;'  wUle  all  the 
topographical  considerations  are  against  the  identity. 

All  that  we  know  of  Betylua  is  from  the  book  of  Judith ;  a 
book  now  very  generally  regarded  as  not  historical,  but  rather  as  a 
Jewish  romance ;  in  which  both  the  events  and  the  topographi- 
cal notices  present  insuperable  difficulties.*  One  place  named  in 
it  is  Dothauj  the  situation  of  which  is  now  known  ;  and  as  this 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Betylua,  it  is  important  for 

'  Bemrinn  at  Beit  Ufa  t   Dfihy  882%  Deir  Ghfii&L    Between  iheae  two  rootet, 

Tabor  855\    KAmieh  886''.    en-Na'Arah  there  woald  teem  to  be  no  ftanble  road. 
848%  ShQttah6%  KhAn  97%  Tell  Beia&n        «  Bitter  Lo.    OroasinZeitMhr.d.  moKA 

104%      Kankab  50%     TeQ   edi-Sheikh  Gea.  L  c.  pp.  58,  59. 


I  818".  *  The  name  ie  itrMy  Beit  Ufa:  and 

'  Yet  liebetmt  ^ipeare  to  hATe  ae-  is  so  written  with  Arabic  letters  by  Sohnlta 

oended  by  this  path  to  Jilb6n,  half  an  honr  himself      Between    this  and  the  Greek 

beyond  the  h^iesl  point  towaids  JenIn,  BrrvXo^  it  is  hard  to  make  oat  much  si- 

•ad  half  an  honr  east  of  F&kft'a ;  Beiae  railarity.    But  Sohnlts  writes  the  name 

L  p.  2^8  sq.  with  Boman  letters  several  tfanes  BeitUua  ; 

*  Zeitsefaft  d.  memnl.  Gea  IIL  pp.  48,  and  thne  creates  a  lesemblaaoe.     This 

19.    Bitter  Erdk.  XV.  p.  428  sq.    From  is  wholly  unwarranted ;  and  belongs  to  tfaa 

JenIn  Bohnhs  crossed  the  mocmtun,  and  lie  nses  in  which  Scfaolti  waa  too  i^  to 

deeoending  on  the  eastern  side,  south  of  indulge. 

Uajwida',  followed  the  base  of  the  moun-        *  De  Wetto  EinL  his  A.  T.  §§  807,  80a 

tains  to  Beit  Ufa;    and  afterwards  le-  Whier  Bealw.  art  Judith, 
ovoised  them  by  way  of  'Arubboneh  and 

ToL.  m.— 29 
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determining  the  position  of  tbe  latter.*  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  Betylua  is  described  as  lying  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  not  far  from  Dothan ;  as  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
from  that  plain  into  the  hill  country ;  and  as  itself  situated  on  a 
mountain,  with  a  fountain  or  fountains  at  the  foot.*  All  these 
circumstances  forbid  us  to  seek  for  it  at  Beit  I1& 

We  had  intended  to  strike  from  this  point  northwards,  and 
cross  the  hills  somewhat  east  of  Ktlmieh,  leaving  that  village  on 
our  left.  But  the  part  of  the  plain  which  we  should  thus 
traverse,  was  now  full  of  the  black  tents  of  three  encampments 
of  the  Arabs  SUkr.  Among  them  our  baggage  might,  or  mig^t 
not,  have  been  safe  ;  and  we  therefore  chose  rather  to  take  the 
road  for  Ktimieh,  which  carried  us  further  west  and  beyond  oil 
the  Arabs. 

Leaving  Beit « Dfa  at  8.40,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
fork  in  the  road.  Here  Mr  Van  de  Velde  parted  from  us ;  he 
going  to  Zer'in,  and  we  to  Etimieh.  Soon  afterwards  we  crossed 
a  mul  stream,  coming  down  on  the  north  side  of  Tell  Sheikh 
Hasan,  near  the  mountains,  fiom  a  place  with  mills,  called 
er-Bahh£nlyeh,  further  west.  It  runs  to  the  JfilAd.  Passing 
on  through  the  plain  or  broad  valley,  and  leaving  a  low  Tell  <m 
our  right,  we  came  at  9.35  to  the  J&IM,  which  here  flows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain.  The  channel  was  in  this  part  deep 
and  narrow,  with  a  muddy  bottom  AiU  of  flags  and  reeds ;  not 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  canals  drawn  from  it  to  water 
the  valley.  We  got  our  riding  horses  over  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  then  called  to  a  reaper  near  by,  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  the  loaded  mules.  Aner  several  attempts  to  cross,  we  had  to 
unload  them ;  and  the  baggage  was  carried  over  on  the  backs  of 
the  muleteers.  All  got  safely  through  at  last ;  except  that  the 
donkey  stuck  fast,  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  force,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  us  alL  We  were  thus  detained  half  an 
hour.* 

The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  we  estimated  to  be  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  miles.    It  is  very  fertile  ;  and  is  mostly 

'  Judith  4,  S.  7,  8. 18.  to  besiege  Betylna,  in  order  to  setie  vfon 

'  In  Judith  4,  6  we  read:  Bnv^o^  vol  the  pseaei  to  the  hill  conntiy  (Ami^^ms  r$» 

BrrofAterdaittt  %  i^ruf  kwhnuni  '£o-8^>i|A^j'  i^cu^s);  be  encampe  In  the  Taller  near 

Kwrk  wp6ffmfww  rov  wf^lmt  wKiiaiow  Amdtitfu  ietylam,  at  the  fountain ;  and  his  host  is 

In  ▼.  7  these  two  places  are  spoken  of  as  spread  oat  in  breadth  unto  Dothan  and  as 

oommandiog  the  passes  into  Judea,  rht  far  as  to  Belthem,  and  hi  length  from 

k^afida-^is  r^8  ^ir^f.     But  when  it  is  Betylna  to  Kyamon,  which  is  overagainst 

said  that  the  pass  was  "  strait  for  two  men  Es^melon.   Schnltz  assomes  Kvofi^  to  be 

at  most,**  this  belongs  to  the  romance.     In  the  present  KAmieh ;    whioh  is  doubtibL 

0.  6,  II.  12»  the  servants  of  Holofemes  See  Sept.  ed.  TischendoH;  Lips.  1860. 

bring  Adiior  *'oat  of  the  plain  into  the  *  Bearings  at  the  foid  of  the  J416d: 

hUl  conntiy,"  to  the  fountains  nnder  Be-  Tell  es-Sbeikh  Hasan  175°.    Zerln  167*. 

lylua,  which  itself  is  on  the  snndnit  of  a  Kftmieh  SSS"*. 
mountain,— In  o.  7, 1-^  Holofemes  wishes 
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onlllvated,  even  to  tlie  top  of  the  northern  hilk  eastward  of 
the  Little  Hermon.  The  southern  side  is  every  where  shut  in 
by  the  bare  rocky  wall  of  Gilboa. 

Starting  again  at  10.05,  we  passed  np  sraduaUy  through 
ISelds  of  ripe  wheat,  enlivened  by  companies  of  reapers,  until  we 
struck  the  straight  path  from  Kflmieh  to  the  JfilM ;  whence 
the  people  bring  their  supply  of  water.  A  large  herd  of  neat 
cattle  were  going  down  to  drink.  At  10.30  we  reached  Etmieh, 
on  the  summit  of  a  lull  or  Tell  southeast  fix)m  Ddhy.  This 
hill  is  quite  isolated ;  on  the  north  and  east  is  a  fine  cultivated 
basin  extending  almost  to  Eaukab,  and  drained  to  the  JfilM 
by  a  valley  west  of  the  hill  of  Etmieh.  The  village  is  not 
large,  and  has  no  marks  of  antiquity.  The  people  were  harvest- 
ing in  the  fields  below ;  and  the  threshing  floors  around  the  vil- 
lage were  in  full  operation.^ 

Several  villages  were  here  in  sight.*  Taiyibeh  is  in  the  basin 
northeast  of  Ef^mieh.  Murdsstls  is  on  the  line  of  hills  which 
separate  that  basin  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Shattah  is  on 
lower  ground  north  of  the  J^fid.  Wezar  was  also  in  view,  on 
one  of  the  western  peaks  of  Gilboa.* 

Leaving  Etimieh  at  10.45,  we  descended  into  the  basin ;: 
and  having  crossed  the  water-bed  running  westwards  at  11.05, 
we  came  at  11.45  to  Na'flrah,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  an 
angle  near  the  northern  lulls.  This  range  extends  eastwards 
from  the  Little  Hermon,  and  terminates  at  Eaukab.  At 
Na'(lrah  the  threshing  floors  were  in  full  operation ;  on  one,  two 
boys  mounted  on  horses  drove  round  before  them  three  donkeys. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Edmieh,  the  black  volcanic  stones  continue  ; 
though  less  abundant  and  less  black  than  at  Beisfin.  Here  we 
stopped  to  lunch.* 

Mounting  again  at  12.20,  and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
in  eight  minutes  to  the  well  of  the  village,  in  a  small  valley. 
We  now  rose  gradually  upon  the  hills  ;  which  here  were  grassy 
or  else  covered  with  fields  of  wheat  quite  to  the  top.    At  12.45 

*  SchultB  lield  KAmieh  to  be  the  Kvn-  ■  Beariiun  at  KAmieh :  Dfihj^  827^  ezi- 

^  of  the  book  of  Judith ;   Zeitachr.  d.  Na'iirah  2^      Tabor  2^     Taiyibeh  53^ 

monr.  Gea.  m.  p.  48.    Btit  this  U  hazdly  Shttttah  lie*".     Tell  Beisfin  127^    Tell 

coiiaitent  with  the  riffht  position  of  Bety-  Um 'AJra  146^    Tell  Sheikh  Hasan  174% 

Ina,  south  of  the  pbm  of  Eedraelon  and  eiuBahhftnltTeh  190%    Zer1n268°.    Kan- 

beyond    Dothan.  — This    name  KuafUp  kab  78%     Mnrassfis  98%    Wezar  223''. 

(Judith  7,  8)  is  fonnd  no  where  else.  May  See  the  next  note, 

it  perhaps  be  merely  a  trandatioa  of  l^e  >  Not  Jfamr,  as  Sbhnlti  writes  it  erro- 

earlier  name  (Heb.  and  Chald.  biB,  b^o)  neoody;    see  Bitter  XY.  p.  422.     My 

oonespondmg  to  tiie  Arabic  FWeh,  on  the  companion  again  verified  the  name  at  KO- 

eastem  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ?  mieh.    See  Vol  H.  pp.  816,  819.  [iiL  167, 

AU  these  forms  (as  alto  KvofA^)  signi^  180.] 

abean^plaeeofbeans.  The  crnsaders  speak  *  Bearings  at  Na'Arah:  Kankab  104% 

of  FiUeh  as  the  castle  of  Faba ;  in  French,  KAmieh  183%    Wezar  202% 
ia  Fk9e.  See  fai  Vol  IL  p.  828.  [ia  178.] 
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we  eame  out  upon  the  Bumimt  of  the  ridge ;  having  the  Mor 
village  of  Tdmrah  a  few  minutes  distant  on  our  ri^t.  This 
ridge  lies  between  the  basin  of  Na'tlrah  and  the  northeastern 
arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon*  Here  the  view  of  this  noble 
plain  burst  suddenly  upon  us,  looking  green  and  variegated,  like' 
a  carpet ;  and  wholly  different  in  uiis  respect  from  the  Gh6r 
and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  which  we  had  just  left,  where  the 
hotter  climate  had  already  made  all  things  dry.  Beyond  was 
Mount  Tabor.  On  our  len,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  was  Endtdr^ 
the  ancient  JEndoTy  now  deserted;  it  lies  on  the  northeast 
shoulder  of  Little  Hermon,  which  projects  somewhat  into  the 
plain,  and  breaks  down  steeply  below  the  village.' 

Our  course  now  lay  towards  the  eastern  ba^  of  Tabor.  The 
road  kept  high  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  ridge,  with  a 
yery  gradual  descent,  and  having  the  glorious  plain  below  us  on 
the  left.  After  some  time  we  met  here  a  party  of  about  thirty 
Jews,  men  and  women,  on  horseback,  with  bftg  and  baggage, 
travelling  from  Tiberias  towards  Jerusalem.  The  women  were 
all  riding  astride.  This  is  probably  the  nearest  route  between 
Tiberias  and  Zer'in.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  descent  a  patii 
went  off  to  Debtirieh  and  the  west  side  of  Tabor. 

At  the  southeastern  base  of  Tabor,  a  deep  Wady  coming 
from  the  west,  called  Wady  Sherftr,  breaks  down  through  what 
here  appears  as  table  land  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ; 
and  runs  off  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  fiom  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high ;  while  the  apparent 
table  land  through  which  it  thus  breaks  down^  is  strictly  the 
level  of  the  plain  on  the  west  and  on  the  nortL  There  was 
now  a  stream  of  running  water  in  the  valley,  and  a  mill ;  to 
which  we  came  at  1.40.  Bising  upon  the  northern  side,  we  ex- 
pected to  come  out  upon  the  lagh  plain ;  but  found  ourselves, 
after  ten  minutes,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  another  deep 
similar  valley  before  us,  coming  down  along  the  east  aide  of 
Tabor  from  the  Ehdn  et-TujjIr,  and  uniting  just  bebw  with 
Wady  Sher&r.  We  were  merely  crossing  the  ridge,  which  occu- 
pies the  fork  between  the  two.  The  united  valley,  as  we  could 
see,  breaks  down  in  a  deep  and  sharp  chasm  to  the  Jordan  val- 
ley ;  which  it  enters  not  fiur  below  the  Jisr  el-Mejfimi'a.  It  is 
the  Wady  el-Blreh  of  our  former  journey ;  *  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Jerusalem  and  'Akka. 

We  now  descended  into  this  northern  valley,  and  followed  it 
up  to  the  EhAn ;  which  we  reached  at  2.40.  A  fine  stream  was 
flowing  along  the  valley;  and  the  bottom  and  sides  were  cultivated. 

>  Bearings  on  ii4ge,   new   Tumnht    29S%  1  m.    Xki&l  dlO\    Peb^eh  Sil*. 
Wear  202*.    NAri»202'.    Kttoieh  189%    Tabor  86r. 
K«'6rah  205%     Mortofis  148%    End^       '  YoL  H.  p.  855.  [liL  217.] 
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The  latter  rose  at  first  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet ; 
but  grew  lower  as  we  advanced.  At  the  Ehftn  it  is  an  open 
shallow  Wady  ;  which  comes  out  fiom  among  the  hills  north  of 
Tabor.  The  Kh&n  itself  is  described  in  a  former  volume.* — As 
we  approached  the  Elh&n,  the  hills  on  the  east  were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Arabs  Subfiih,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Sakr. 
Wady  Sher&r  is  the  boundary  between  them. 

We  intended  to  proceed  to  Ltbieh  by  the  direct  road,  which 
we  had  followed  in  1838  ;  but  being  misdirected  by  a  man  who 
was  repairing  a  cisteniy  we  kept  on  upon  the  Damascus  road 
towards  Kefir  Sabt.  Perceiving  that  we  were  wrong,  we  turned 
off  at  3.10  short  to  the  left  ;  and  at  3.25  struck  the  direct  road 
from  the  Kh&n  to  Ltbieh,  as  it  enters  the  low  fertile  tract  formerly 
described.*  Crossing  now  the  low  plain  and  ascending  the  hill, 
(where  the  basaltic  stones  are  no  longer  seen,)  we  came  at  4.05 
to  Mbieh  on  its  elevated  plateau.  A  Wady  having  its  head  on 
the  north  of  Ltlbieh  runs  off  through  the  southern  Battauf  by 
Tur'&n.*  We  could  here  see,  tl^t  the  eastern  end  of  the 
northern  Btittauf  is  shut  in  by  a  low  ridge ;  which  causes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plain  to  become  a  lake  in  winter,  as  has  been 
already  described.* 

Tuesdaj/y  May  18th. — An  elderly  intelligent  man,  of  grave 
deportment,  who  appeared  to  be  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  sat 
with  us  last  evening,  and  gave  us  information  respecting  the 
country  round  about.  Learning  that  we  purposed  visiting  Khdn 
Minyeh  and  Tell  Htlm,  he  offered  to  accompany  us,  and  be  our 
guide  to  various  places  of  interest. 

As  we  were  making  our  preparations  early  this  morning,  the 
Sheikh  joined  us  on  horseback.  We  sent  off  our  muleteers  by 
way  of  Mejdel  to  Kh&n  Minyeh  ;  there  to  await  our  arrival 
Starting  at  5.45,  we  followed  for  a  time  our  former  road,  N.  E.  by 
E.  towards  Hattin  ;  but  soon  diverged  from  it  more  to  the  right 
in  order  to  visit  the  Hajar  en-Nusrtoy,  or  stone  of  the  Christians. 
On  our  right  was  the  lower  tract  of  fertile  land,  formerly  de- 
scribed, caUed  A«d  el-Ahmar ;  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  villages  around  it.'  It  seems  quite  deep,  though  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  lake.  At  its  opposite  extremity,  S. 
40^  E.  appeared  the  opening  of  the  valley,  which  drains  it  into 
the  Jordan  south  of  the  lake.  At  6.10  we  were  in  a  small  Wady 
running  to  el-Ahmar.  Five  minutes  later  we  crossed  the  road 
ftom  Kazareth  to  Tiberias. «  At  this  point  are  two  cisterns, 

'  Vol  IL  p.  86S  sq.  [ill  886.1  li  m.  The  fonner  is  of  a  aedivity  eoioss 

*  S«e  Vol  IL  p.  869.  [iu.  287.]  lower  gnmnd,  fadng  Lfibieh.     For  Kefir 

*  For  Lftbieh  and  its  enyiroiU|  see  Vol    Sabt,  see  Vol  II.  pu  369.  [iil  287.1 

n.  w.  869,  870.  [la  286-28a]  •  See  Vol  IL  p,  869.  [iii.  287.]  Bordc- 

*  See  abofve.  p.   lOe.'^Beuings  from    hardt  gives  the  name  of  this  tract  as  Ard 
Lfilneh :  Nimrln,  N.  2  m.    Kefr  Sabl,  &    el-Hamma;  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  888. 

Vol.  m.— 2»* 
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coyered  with  large  perforated  Btones,  mueh  worn  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.  We  were  now  south  of  the  eastern  eumndt  of  Etirfu 
Hatthi ;  and  at  6.25  crossed  a  Wady  coming  down  firom  just  west 
of  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  main  heads  of  the  tract  el-Ahm&r. 
Our  path  now  kept  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tiberias  road ; 
and  brought  us  at  6.55  to  the  Hajar,  on  the  brow  of  the  broad 
ridge  between  el-Ahmar  and  the  plain  of  Hattln.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  large,  black,  basaltic  stones ;  one  of  which  the  guide 
pointed  out  as  especially  yenerated  by  the  Christians.  Here, 
according  to  legendary  tradition,  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand.^ 

The  spot  overlooks  the  plain  of  Hattln  and  the  lake  beyond  ; 
while  Safed,  Tell  Haztkr,  and  Mugh&r,  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  were  also  in  sight.  The  tract  between  Safed  and  MeirSn 
is  drained  by  Wady  et-Taw&hin,  which  nearer  the  lake  is  called 
Wady  el-Amtd.  Wady  Sell&meh,  south  of  Bamah,  descends 
to  the  lake  as  Wady  er-RQbtldiyeh.  A  shorter  Wady  which 
takes  its  rise  ftirther  south,  in  the  hills  east  of  'Arr&beh  and 
Deir  Hanna,  enters  the  plain  of  Hattin  ;  and,  at  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  village,  breaks  down  through  to  the  lower  plain  west 
of  Mejdel,  by  the  deep  and  singular  chasm  of  Wady  el-Hamfim. 
The  southeastern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Hattin  is  drained  to 
the  lake  by  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  eyOmeir  ;  down  which 
the  Damascus  road  descends  to  the  fountains  on  the  shore  norHi 
of  Tiberias.* 

We  had  come  to  the  Hajar^  thinking  it  mi^^t  possibly  be 
the  spot  visited  by  Arculfus  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  place 
of  feeding  the  five  thousand.  But  that  place,  as  shown  to  him, 
was  a  level  grassy  plain,  with  a  fountain,  ^nd  was  oa  the  way 
from  Tiberias  to  Capernaum  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  present  spot.' 

Leaving  the  Hajar  at  7.25,  we  struck  down  through  the  fields 
direct  towards  Irbid,  situated  in  front  of  the  great  chasm  of 
Wady  el-Ham&m.  After  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  our  former 
road  from  Hattin  to  Tiberias.  The  plain  here  is  thickly  strewn 
with  black  stones  ;  but  is  fertile  and  well  tille^.  We  reached 
Irbid  at  8.10,  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  deep  Wady  el- 
Ham&m  and  its  chasm.  Here  are  heaps  of  ruins  of  ordinary 
houses,  the  stones  squared  though  not  hewn ;  but  nothing  of 
special  interest,  except  the  remains  of  a  single  edifice.  This  was 
a  Jewish  structure,  precisely  in  the  same  style  of  Jewish  archi- 
tecture, that  we  had  seen  at  Kefr  Pir'ini  and  Meir6n.*     There 

>  See  VqL  n.  p.  371.  n.  1.  [iil  240.]  ■  Adamntnus    ex  Annlfo,  2.  24,  2S. 

'  See  YoL  IL  p.  896.  [iii.  276.]— Bear-  Wright* s  Early  Travek  in  Palestiiie,  p.  9. 

ings  at  Hajar  en-Nosr&nj :  K&ra  Hattin  See  alsa  in  Vol  U.  p.  871  sq.  [iii  240 

(eastern)  295%    Safed  8\  TeU  Hdm  45%  sq.] 

Mngh&r  828%    Wadr  et-Tair»lun  859%  /  S*eaboT»,  pp.  70,.7l4  7i. 
Wi3yAbuel-'OmeirN.66'E. 
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is  a  portal  with  scnlpftured  omaments  towaids  the  east*  One  of 
the  interior  columns  is  standing ;  as  also  a  doable  or  comer 
colmnn,  tiiat  is,  two  columns  in  one  block,  one  in  each  direction, 
while  the  back  is  square.  Several  colnmns  are  prostrate  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  fine  Corinthian  capital^  I  have  fonnerly 
presented  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  show,  that  Irbid  is  the 
Arbda  of  Josephns,  and  probably  the  BeOirArbd  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.* 

In  our  wanderings  among  the  roins,  we  started  a  wild  swine, 
which  had  made  the  place  its  home. 

Leaving  Irbid  at  8 .15,  and  descending  steeply  into  Wady 
et-Ham&m,  we  reached  the  bottom  at  8.30.  Here  was  only 
space  enough  for  a  small  brook,  which  disappeared  and  again 
appeared  several  times  as  we  advanced.  The  sides  of  the  clmsm 
in  this  upper  or  soathwestem  portion  are  precipitous  rock,  from 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  height  The  length  of  the 
chasm  is  over  a  mile ;  its  course  about  northeast ;  and  it 
becomes  gradually  wider  towards  the  lower  end.  About  midway 
of  the  passage,  lliere  are  caverns  in  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  half 
way  up  the  precipices  ;  though  fewer  on.  the  left  On  the  right, 
several  of  these  caverns  are  walled,  up  in  front ;  and  these  our 
guide  called  Korat  Ibn  Ma'an.  We  could  perceive  from  below 
no  way  of  approach  to  them ;  except  perhaps  upon  a  narrow 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  which  runs  along  from  the  southwest  just 
below  them  ;  having  much  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct,  as  if 
water  might  once  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  caverns.  These 
appear  to  be  the  caverns  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  quoted  in  a 
fcnrmer  volume.  They  were  visited  by  Dr  Wilson  in  1843.* 
Further  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  where  the  perpendic- 
ular precipices  above  sweep  off  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  form  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  plain,  there  are  many  smaller  excava- 
tions in  these  upper  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  on  the  south,  are  one  above  another,  as  if 
forming  different  stories ;  and  some  have  been  walled  up  in  fix>nt, 
leaving  doors  and  windows.  These  are  ^  the  curious  old  con- 
vents *^  of  Irby  and  Mangles.*    The  only  path  we  could  discover, 

>  B^ftrin^  from  Iil^:   Kttn  Hatda  898.  [ifi.  2Se.1     WlUon  Unda  of  the 

257*".    Hajar  en-Nnsz&ny  174^   Safed  8*".  Bible,  U.  p.  807  iq.— The  fortificstion  de- 

*  See  VoL  XL  p.  878  u.  89a  [iiL  251,  scribed  by  Iri)7  and  Mangles  aeems  to  be 
280  eq.]  This  )^ace  is  aJso  mentioned  as  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lower  end  of 
Arb€l  in  fleroal  Jewish  Itineraries ;  e.  g,  ^e  chasm,  and  to  have  no  oonnection  with 
by  R.  Parchi,  Ajdbei's  Bei\i.  of  Tad.  XL  p.  caverns;  Tray.  pp.  298^  299.  [91.]  Po- 
426.  Carmoly  pp.  181,  185,  9^  448.  oocke  mentions  ttie  same ;  and  refers  It 
Oiw  writer  in  the  foorteenth  oentoiy,  with  little  probabilitir  to  Fskhr  ed-Dln; 
speaks  of  the  rains  of  the  nmsaogoe;  ik^  Descr.  of  the  East,  it  L  p.  67. 

p.  259.  «  Travels,  pt  299.  [91.] 

*  Bnrckh.  Syr.  p.  88L    See  VoL  n.  p^ 
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led  np  to  these  last  excavations^  on  the  SQutheast  side ;  and  from 
these  Dr  Wilson  reached  the  other  caverns. 

At  8.50  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  peipendicnkr  clifis ; 
which  here  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  at  the  upper  end  off  the 
chasm.  At  9.10  Wady  el-Hamfim  opened  out  ¥ride  into  the 
plain.  Here  were  extensive  fields  of  cncmnbers.  At  9.25  we 
were  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  last  projecting  hill  on  our 
left.  Our  guide  spoke  of  a  ruin  on  the  hills  to  the  west,  called 
Kiikb.  Mejdel  was  now  a  mile  distant,  8.  15°  E.  situated  just 
where  the  Mils  reach  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we  struck  again 
our  path  of  1838 ;  and  came  at  9.30  to  'Ain  el-Mudauwarah, 
''  the  Bound  Fountain/'  described  in  a  former  volume.^  Besides 
the  many  oleanders  in  full  bloom,  there  was  now  an  abundance 
of  purple  morning  glories. 

Passing  on  along  our  former  path,  we  came  at  9.45  to  Wady 
er-Bflbadtyeh,  the  continuation  of  Wady  Sellfimeh.  A  fine 
mill  stream  issues  fix)m  it,  which  serves  to  water  all  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain ;  a  portion  of  it  being  actually  carried  along 
the  slope  above  the  Bound  Fountain,  and  so  to  the  tract  beyond.* 
•^—Further  north  the  plain,  which  bears  the  name  of  el-Ghuweir, 
was  at  present  without  water.  .  We  now  took  a  direct  course 
to  Eh&n  Minyeh.  At  10  o'clock  a  low  Tell,  called  Serremfin^ 
was  on  our  left,  with  a  few  black  stones  upon  it.  Five  minutes 
later  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  Wady  el-' Amtld,  the  continuation 
of  Wady  et^Tawfthin,  coming  firom  the  region  between  Safed  and 
Meirdn.  We  did  not  now  notice  the  lone  prostrate  oolunm ;  it 
being  probably  upon  a  different  track.'  We  came  at  10.25  to 
Ehfin  Minyeh ;  and  passing  on  dismounted  on  the  green  carpet 
around  'Ain  et-T!iL 

The  ruined  Ehftn  is  situated  close  under  the  northern  hilly 
just  where  the  Damascus  road  ascends ;  some  thirty  or  forty 
rods  from  the  shore  of  the  lake.^  The  feuntain,  'Ain  et-Tln,  is 
a  beautifdl  one,  with  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
water,  and  not  warm.*  The  lake  when  full,  as  now,  sets  up 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  fountain.  Around  the  latter  and  along 
the  shore  was  a  tract  of  luxuriant  clover,  of  a  fiieshness  and 
verdure  such  as  I  saw  nowhere  else  in  Palestine.  It  was  a 
luxury  to  rest  in  it.  Burckhardt  testifies  to  the  same  fertility : 
^'Kear  by  are  several  other  springs,  which  occasion  a  very 

>  VoL  n.  p.  400  80.  [iii.  288  M.]  under  fhe  nameof  Oenniiu^  p.  558.    Itii 

*  See  Vol  II.  p.  400.  [ui.  288]  ihm  spoken  of  m  ^'eine  QoeUe  ieUtn 

*  See  YoL  n.  p.  402.  RiL  286.]  WasMn.*    The  fingliah  originil  has:  ««a 

*  This  place  is  menttoned  nnder  the  liynletof  MMTwater;"  p.  819.  Thetraoa- 
same  name,  Minyeh,  by  Bohaeddin  in  ihe  later  (Dr  Rieneoke)  donbtlesa  wrote  96nu  ; 
elerenth  oentoty ;  p.  98  bis.  which  in  German  obirography  is  not  very 

*  A  rinffuhir  typographical  error  in  re-  milike  heiiaei.  The  eixor  has  never  been 
lation  to  £i8  fountain  oocnis  in  the  Oer-  corrected.  Ratuner  makes  it  the  basis  of 
nan  traadation  of  Bnrdduttdt^  published  an  argoment ;  PalAst  p.  118.  8d  edil 
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luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  pastureg 
of  Minyeh  are  proverbial  for  their  richness/' ' 

We  here  took  our  lunch*  Before  leaving,  I  rode  out  upon* 
the  site  of  ruins  lying  south  of  the  Kh&a^  and  extending  down 
to  the  little  bay  along  the  shore.  Th^  were  now  covered  with 
a  field  of  wheat  nearly  ripe.  The  remains  are  strewed  around 
in  shapeless  heaps ;  but  are  much  more  eztensiye  and  consider* 
able  than  my  form^  impression  had  led  me  to  anticipate. 
Indeed,  there  are  here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but 
to  require  the  hypothecs  of  a  large  ancient  place.'  That  no 
definite  traces  of  public  edifices  now  appear,  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  whither  the  stones  may 
easily  have  been  carried  off  by  water  ;  and  also  by  the  fact,  that 
for  centuries  the  place  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough.^ 

On  the  question,  whether  this  is  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum,  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  in  the  sequeL 

We  now  sent  forward  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  the  Khdn 
Jubb  Yilisuf ;  and  setting  off  at  10.55,  we  struck  up  over  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  point  of  the  lull  above  the  fountain, 
towards  the  northeast  There  is  no  passage  abns  its  base,  which 
is  washed  by  the  waters  of  th^  lake ;  and  therefi)re  in  our 
former  journey,  we  had  made  a  circuit  on  the  Damascus  road. 
A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times  along  the  rock,  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  water ;  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing.  One  feature  of  the  excavation  surprised  us  ;  namely, 
that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
about  three  feet  deep  and  as  many  wide,  which  seemed  evidently 
to  have  been  an  aqueduot  once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the 
northern  part  of  the  plain  el-Ohuweir.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no  waters  were 
near,  which  could  be  thus  conveyed,  except  from  the  fountains 
of  et-T&bighah.  Descending  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  an  open 
Wady,  we  reached  the  latt^  place  at  11.10. 

Here  are  the  immense  brackish  fountains,  and  the  nulls, 
formerly  described ;  as  also  the  Tannilr  Eyfkb.'  The  fountuns 
issue  from  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  fountain  an 
octagonal  Soman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like  those  at  Bfis  el- 
'Ain  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in  order  to  raise  the  water 


'  Tray,  in  Syr.  p.  819.  longht  there  for  miiu ;    and  of 

*  Qiure«miiu  in  speaking  of  Kh&n  MIn-  fonnd  none:     NarratiTe,  p.  466. 
▼eh  (which  he  wiitea  Menich}^  tayi :  '*  fai        '  For  a  fbUer  desonption  of  the  plain, 

uUns  aitu  mnltie  rains  oemnntar."    Vol  and  the  tract  aroond  IDiAn  Minjeh,  aee  ia 

n   p.   868.— Lient  Lynch,  fpeaking  of  Vol.  IL  pp.  400-408.  fiii.  28^-288.] 
'Ain  et.T1n,  says:  "Upon  the  cliff  above        «  See  VoL  IL  p.  406  iq.  [iii  296  sq.] 
Dr  R.  places  the  site  of  Capemaom  I  **  He 
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to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct.^  The  head  of  water  was 
sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel  around  the  point  of  the 
opposite  hill  into  the  plain  eUGhuweir ;  hut  whether  this  was 
done  by  a  canal  around  the  sides  of  the  valley,  or  by  a  temporary 
aqueduct  direct,  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all,  there  are 
now  no  fiirther  traces  from  which  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  unpalatable. 

Setting  off  again  at  11.15,  we  soon  had  on  our  right  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents  upon  the  shore.  The  naked  and 
half-naked  children  came  out  to  gaze  upon  the  Franks,  and  the 
women  did  the  same  from  their  doors.  At  11.50  we  came  to 
Tell  HtUn.  At  the  time  of  our  former  visit  the  site  was  com- 
paratively clear  from  obstructions,  and  some  excavations  had 
been  made  ;  so  that  access  was  feasible  to  all  parts  of  the  ruins. 
Now  however  the  heaps  of  desolation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
dte,  were  oveigrown  with  tall  grass  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
thistles  ;  so  that  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the  princi- 
pal ruin,  which  had  puzzled  us  so  much  on  our  former  visit, 
and  which  had  never  yet  been  explained.' 

Indeed,  it  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  structure,  that  we 
had  again  come  to  Tell  Hihn,  Ever  since  we  had  seen  the 
Jewish  remains  at  Kefr  Bir'im  and  Meiron,  and  now  again  at 
Irbid,'  the  idea  had  arisen  in  our  minds,  that  very  probably  we 
had  found  the  key  to  the  structure  at  Tell  Htm.  And  so  it 
proved.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  us^  that  we  had  before 
us  here  a  building  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  &r  greater 
dimensions;  exhibiting  the  same  profusion  (^  like  sculptured 
ornaments,  the  same  double  colunms  on  a  single  block,  and 
indeed  the  same  general  architectural  features  throughout. 
The  portal  and  some  of  the  friezes  were  entirely  covered  with 
such  sculptures.  The  edifice  therefore  was  once  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, apparently  of  unusual  size  and  magnificence ;  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind,  which  we  saw  elsewhere ;  though  some 
of  the  structures  at  Kedes  equalled  it  perhaps  in  splendour. 

Our  Bheikh  had  told  us  last  evening  of  a  site  of  ruins  not 
fiu*  from  Tell  Htlm,  called  Ker£aeh ;  and  a  main  object  of  his 
accompanying  us  to-day  was  to  conduct  us  to  that  place.  Ac- 
cordingly we  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  that  way ;  and  at 
11.55  began  to  follow  up  a  shallow  Wady,  which  comes  down 
from  the  northwest  just  beyond  the  ruins.  A  path  scarcely  per- 
ceptible led  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  water-bed, 
and  often  lost  among  the  large  volcanic  stones  and  rank  grass. 
As  we  were  slowly  picking  our  way,  the  guide  being  in  advance, 

*  Our  attention  hftd  been  drawn  to  thiB        *  See  YoL  IL  p|».  406-408.  [iiL 
leseiToir  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  who    800.1 
had  viiUed  it  '  See  above^  pp.  70,  74,  842. 
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a  man  met  us  and  began  to  demand  bakhshish.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  him,  he  suddenly  seized  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Dr 
Smith's  horse.  This  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Bashid| 
under  which  he  slunk  away. 

After  about  forty  minutes  the  valley  bent  more  to  the  left ; 
and  we  ascended  obliquely  the  northern  slope  on  the  same 
course  as  before.  Here  was  no  path,  and  our  progress  among 
the  Yolcanic  stones  was  more  dimcult  than  ever.  On  the  hills 
around  were  seen  dusters  of  larger  black  volcanic  rocks ;  which, 
at  a  distance,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  sites  of  ruined 
towns.  We  reached  at  length  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
looked  down  before  us  into  a  shallow  side  valley  descending 
southwest  to  the  main  Wady.  In  this  side  valley,  in  a  little 
basin,  we  came  at  one  o'clock  to  a  small  fountain  d  bad  water, 
called  Bir  Eerclzeh.  The  ruins  we  had  been  told  of  lie  on  the 
west  side  of  this  same  valley,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  main  Wady.  They  consist  simply  of 
a  few  foundations  of  black  stones ;  the  remains  evidently  of  a 
poor  and  inconsiderable  village.  They  are  known  as  Ehirbet 
Kerfizeh.  We  did  not  go  to  them,  as  there  was  no  path  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  full  view.  Their  distance  from  Tell  Htun 
must  be  reckoned  at  about  three  miles. 

We  had  come  to  this  spot,  because  the  name  Eerfizeh  bears 
a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Chorcain  of  the  Kew  Testament ; 
and  we  hoped  to  find,  in  the  ruins  or  the  situation,  something 
which  might  determine  the  position  of  that  ancient  place.  In 
this  we  fdt  ourselves  disappointed.  The  remains  are  too  trivial 
to  have  ever  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Chorazin, 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  ; '  but 
ibis  site  is  an  hour  distant,  shut  in  among  the  hills,  without  any 
view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  £rom  any  public  road  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.* 

Here  we  parted  from  our  Sheikh,  who  returned  to  his  home ; 
while  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 


Having  thus  completed  our  re-examination  of*  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
how  &r  the  feusts  and  circumstances,  as  also  the  historical  notices, 
aid  us  in  determining  the  position  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 

'  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Ess.  iz.  l.p.88ed.  to  have  heard  the  name  KffiAMh,  which  he 

Mart  *'  Lacom  Oeneeareth,  in  mjoA  litore  writes  Oerad ;    Vol  II.   L  p.  72.    The 

Capernaum  et  Tiheriaa  et  Bethsaiaa  et  plaoe  was  visitecl  in  1848  bj  the  Ber.  Mr 

Chorozaim  sitn  sint"  Keyes,  then  one  of  the  Americu  ndsdon* 

*  Pooocke,  inquiring  for  Choraiin,  seems  aries  at  Beirftt 
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Choiam.  Of  these  Capemamn  was  the  most  important,  and 
demands  our  chief  attention.  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  rarely  the  Evai^lists  connect  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  life  and  actions  with  the  mention  of  any 
definite  place ;  except  generally  Galilee  and  Jerasalem.  In  the 
interior  of  Galilee  ooly  Nazareth,  Gana,  and  Nam,  are  named  ; 
the  former  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  the  two 
latter  as  the  scenes  of  special  miracles.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  we  hear  only  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt ;  of  Beth- 
saida  and  Chorasdn,  where  many  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ; 
of  Magdala,  as  the  residence  of  Maiy  Mag(^en ;  and  incidentally 
of  Til^rias,  which  only  just  then  had  been  Iniilt  up  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  was  beginning  to  rise  into  importance  and  notice.^ 
«It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason,  that  other  towns  along  the  lake 
became  more  conspicfuous  than  Tiberias,  for  the  fiequent  prea^ 
ence,  the  teaching,  and  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

Capernaum. — ^In  a  formeir  volame,  after  an  attentive  oon«- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  I  -expressed  the'opinioh,  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  most  probably  near  to  Kh&n  Hinyeh.*  This 
opinion  has  been  controverted  by  Dr  Wilson,  who  fixes  Caper- 
naum at  Tell  HAm.'  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Bitter.^ 
In  reviewing  the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  years,  to  hold 
my  mind  open  to  conviction,  whatever  might  seem  to  be  the 
balance  of  evidence.  But  after  a  fttrther  examination  of  the 
ground,  and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  hifit(»ical  notices,  I  see  no 
valid  reason  for  recalling  my  former  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
that  judgment  appears  to  me  to  be  strengthened  by  several  con- 
siderations not  rormetiy  tak^i  into  the  account.  Let  me  be 
permitted  to  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  propositions. 

I.  The  lai^  of  G^nnesaret,'  so  called,  was,  in  this  days  of 
our  Lord  and  Josephus,  a  definite  and  well  known  district 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  only  that  this  tract  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.'  Josephus  describes  it  as  extendix^ 
along  the  lake,  and  as  being  of  wonderful  fertility.  It  had  aU 
kinds  of  trees,  as  walnuts,  fig  trees,  olives,  and  also  palm  trees. 
It  Ukewise  produced  the  principal  fruits  iJl  the  year  round,  and 
grapes  and  flss  during  ten  months  of  the  year.^ 

Making  aU  due  allowanfie  fer  a  touch  cf  exapgeiation  in  this 
description,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  identity  of  thiii 
Gennesaret  with  the  present  plain  el-*Ghuweir.  According  to 
the  latest  observations,  the  level  of  the  lake  is  at  least  six  or 

^  See  VoL  IL  a  8S9.  fia  266.1  •  Gr.  «  7^  Twnnfir,  Mstt  14,  8£ 

*  See  Vol  U.  pi  403  iq.  [m.  288  sq]        Haik  0,  sa 

'  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  148  aq.  «  Matt  L  e.  Maricl.  0.  oomp.  Jollii  6, 24. 


«  Enlk.  XV.  pi  888  aq.  *  R  J.  &  10.  a 
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seren  hundred  feet  bebw  that  of  the  Mediterranean ;  ^  and  the 
climate  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Ghdr,  is  somewhat  Egyptian. 
Even  now  the  little  plion  ^^  has  eveiy  appearance  of  fertility ; 
and,  when  kept  in  oraer  and  properly  laid  out,  would  be  truly 
beautiful  and  delightfuL  At  present  it  has  some  rich  pastuiage 
and  cultivated  fields,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of  com  [graiiH, 
and  rice,  and  vegetables.  Wild  figs  and  quantities  of  the  Ndbk 
tree  are  still  found  growing  in  it  in  several  places.  Various  lines 
of  oleanders,  particularly  along  the  streams  which  run  through 
it,  add  to  its  beauty.  The  sou  is  much  of  a  dark  alluvial  loam ; 
and  contains  the  debris  of  the  basaltic  rock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.''» 

This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills  which  run  down 
to  the  lake  on  the  south  and  north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  and  at  Kh&a 
Minyeh.  Josephus  says :  ^^  The  lehgtii  of  this  tract  extends 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  thirty  stadia ;  and  its  breadth  is 
twenty; "  *  that  is,  three  Boman  miles  and  three  quarters  in 
length  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Travellers  of  the  present 
century  give  the  len^h  of  el-Ghuweir  at  one  hour  with  horses, 
or  about  diree  English  geographical  miles;  a  veiy  exact  coinci«> 
dence.^  Dr  Wilson  remarks :  '^  It  struck  us,  that  the  account 
Fhich  Josephus  gives  of  the  dimensions  of  the  valley  [plain]  is 
tolerably  correct."  ■ 

U.  The  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  tract  of  Gennesaret 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  appears  clearly  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  Gospels.  After  the  violent  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  our  Loid  withdrew  with  his  disciples  by  water  to  a 
solitaiy  place  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  region  of  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.'  Hither  the  people 
followed  them ;  and  here  our  Lord  miraculously  fed  the  five 
thousand  in  the  afternoon.^  Towards  evening  Jesus  directed  the 
disciples  to  enter  the  boat,  and  pass  over  the  lake  before  him  to 
Bethsaida,  as  Mark  sa^s ;  but  to  Capernaum  according  to 
John.'  The  wind  was  high  and  contrary  ;  they  toiled  in  rowing, 
and  the  boat  laboured.'  During  the  whole  night  they  made 
little  progress  ;.  until  in  the  fourth  watch,  (after  daybreak,)  Jesus 
came  to  Ihem  walking  on  the  water.    They  took  him  into  the 

*  LynollOfllfllalBfliMirtyTnaiflTenaSao-       *Ibid.p.  18S. 

ttoD,  oniL  p.  4S.  •  Matt  14,  18.    UtA  6,  83.    John  % 

■  Wflwn  Lands  of  the  Bible,  H  ^  187.  1.    For  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida, 

—The  Talmndietf  likewise  speak  of  the  see  Lake  9,  10. 

great  fertility  of  Genn^earet,  and  plaoe  it  ^  Matt   14,   Iff  m^     Mark  6^  85  a^ 

near  Tibeiiaa     See  Li^tfoot  Opp,  ed.  Lnke  9,  12  sq.    JohaS,  5  sq. 

Lenid.  n.  p.  227.  *  Mark  8,  45.    John  6^  16.  17.    Gomp. 

*  Joe.  B.  J.  8. 10.  8  fin.  Matt  14,  22. 

*  Bonskhaidt  p.  83a    Wileon  Landa  of  *  John  6»  18.    Maik  6,  4a    Matt  lA, 
^  Bible,  It  p.  188.  24. 
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boat ;  and  immediate^,  John  sayti,  ^^  the  boat  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went ;"  while,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
"  they  came  into  the  land  of  Oennesaret"  '  The  next  day,  the 
people  whom  they  had  left  behind,  ^'  took  other  boats,  and  came 
to  Vapemawnj  seeking  for  Jesus/'  They  found  him  at  Caper- 
naum, where  he  immediately  teaches  in  the  synagogue." 

This  testimony  shows,  that  the  disciples  left  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  lake  to  go  to  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum  ;  that  by 
tiie  violence  of  the  wind  and  waves  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course,  and  landed  early  next  morning  in  the  tract  of  Geunesaret, 
or,  as  John  says,  '^  the  land  whither  they  went ; ''  and  that 
during  the  day  Jesus  repaired  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people 
who  had  followed,  found  him.'  It  follows  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  situated  near  to  each 
other,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  or  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Oennesaret.  It  follows  also,  from  the  circumstances,  almost 
as  conclusively,  that  they  were  on  the  northern  border  of  this 
tract. 

This  conclusion  I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  It  is  likewise 
urged  with  brevity  and  force  by  Lightfoot.*  Dr  Wilson  likewise 
gives  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  ; '  though  with  a  reservation, 
which  I  shall  notice  farther  on.  Singularly  enough  Bitter  makee 
no  allusion  whatever  to  this  whole  argument. 

III.  The  fountain  Kaphamaum  of  Joeephus,  in  the  tract 
Gennesaret^  was  probably  the  'Ain  et-Tin  ;  and  the  viUage 
Kephamomey  mentioned  by  him,  was  apparently  at  the  site  of 
ruins  near  by. 

JosephuSy  after  describing  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret,  as 
above,  goes  on  to  say :  '^  It  is  also  watered  by  a  most  potable 
[or  fertilizing]  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  region  call 
Kaphamaum.  This  some  have  thought  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile  ; 
because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  Coracinua  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria."' 

There  are  in  the  Ghuweir,  as  we  have  seen,  two  large  foun- 
tains, 'Ain  et-Tin  and  the  Bound  Fountain.  In  a  former  volume 
I  have  related,  with  what  eagerness  I  sought  on  the  hill  adjacent 
to  the  latter  for  traces  of  ruins,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.^     Besides  these  fountains, 

'  John  6,  21.  Matt  14, 84.  Mozk  6, 63.    nrbem  hano  in  OennesaritfclQ  sitam  fViisae 

*  John  6,  2^26.  59.  daram  faoiiint  £vangeli«t»  collati. 

*  Dniing  the  eaily  part  of  the  day,  Jesiu        *  Vol.  11.  p.  145. 

healed  numj,  apparentl/  before  reaching  *  Joa.  B.  J.  8.  10.  8,  ical  vinf  9idp9rrm 

Capemanm ;  Matt  14,  85  sq.     Mark  8,  wniftmr^rff  [aL  yowitMmTir^\  Ko^a^yao^/t 

54  ML    The  people*  from  the  other  ride  tiMip  ol   hrtx&pm  JcoXovo-t  ktA.— Bolii 

troola  hardly  reaoh    Capernaum    before  Pliny  and  Strabo  speak  of  the  Cwracifma 

•Aemoon;  aa  the  boats  came  first  from  as  found  in  the  NUe.    Plin.  H.  N.  82.  19. 

Tiberias ;  John  8,  28.  Strabo  17.  2.  4.  p.  828. 

'  Op|k  ed.  Leasd.  IL  ^  227,  *«Nam  *  See  YoL  IL  p.  401.  (liL  284.>-Yal 
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the  plain  is  also  watered  by  streams  from  the  Wadys  el-HamAm, 
er-BfibOdiyeh,  and  at  some  seasons  el-'AmM  ;  the  stream  from 
Wady  er-BlibQdiyeh,  being  mnoh  the  laigest.^  Josephns  there- 
fore, in  mentioning  the  fountain  Kaphamaum,  conld  hardly  refer 
to  it  as  the  main  source  of  fertility  to  the  plain  ;  for  this  is  true 
only  of  the  streams  from  the  Wadys,  More  probably^  he  in« 
tended  to  speak  of  it  as  a  source  of  sweet  and  potable  water,  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  warm  and  brackish  fountains  along 
the  shore.*  This  consideration  removes  the  objection  raised 
against '  Ain  et-Tin,  as  not  irrigating  the  plain.  It  does  however 
occasion  a  luxuriant  verdure  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  shore ; ' 
while  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  further  back,  was  appar- 
ently fertilised  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around  the 
point  of  the  northern  hill. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  pro- 
duced a  fish  like  the  Goradnus  of  that  river.  This  might  well 
be  the  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  veiy  shore ; 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up,  so  tiiat  fish 
could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so  however  with 
the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  the 
shore  ;  and  which  coidd  neither  itself  have  in  it  fish  fit  for  use, 
nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  fountain 
Kaphamaum  with  'Ain  et-Tin. 

Josephus  further  speaks  of  a  village  Ky>hamame  *  in  this 
vicinity  ;  which  in  all  probability,  and  according  to  all  analogy, 
must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  fountain.'  This  at  least  is  the 
prima  facie  view,  and  seems  to  me  the  correct  one.    During  a 

notwithstanding  mj  yain  aearch  «nd  the  ports  a  proftise  herbage^  wpedallj  near 

ahsenoe  of  all  traces  of  a  site,    M.  De  the  shore ; "  II.  p.  138. 

Sanlcy,  wilhoat  any  personal  examination,  *  Or.  VMappifOi,  Jos.  Vit  §  72.    Hem 

aathoritatiyelj  pronounces  that  spot  to  Josephns  gives  tiie  name  a  Qreek  ftma ; 

have  been  the  site  of  Capernaum  I   CredtU  but  in  Ko^c^mw^  he  merely  writes  th« 

Jud(But,    Narrat.  Vol  II.  p.  471.— M.  De  Hebrew  form  in  Gie^L  letters;  B.  J.  8. 

Sanky  also  finds  ndns  all  the  way  from  10.  8. 

the  Ronnd  Fonntam  to  Abn    ShAsheh.  *  The  laagnago  of  Bitlsr  impttes  too 


There  are  Indeed  many  huge    volcanic  much,  when  he  says:  *'The  name  of  tha 

•tones ;  but  no  ruins.  fountain  Kaphamaum  is  not  neoeasarilT 

^  Dr  WUson  says  the  stream  from  Wady  connected  with  the  name  of  the  city,  whiw 

el-Ham&m  is  the  most  important ;  H.  p.  miffht  lie  in  a  wholly  di£brent  place ;  shice 

188.     As  we  saw  them,  that  from  Wady  such  appellative  names  are  often  repeated 

er-R&bSdiyeh  was  at  least  ten  times  laiger  in  Palestine;"    Erdk.   XV.  p.   S89.    It 

than  the  other.  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  in  Pa« 

*  Hence  in  Jos.  B.  J.  a  10.  8,  the  read-  lesdne  a  town  and  fountain  both  bearing 
lag  woTWTdrjf  is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  same  name^  which  are  not  connected 
Ipven  in  the  earlier  edidona.  and  ac|jacent  to  each  other;  and  especially 

*  See  above,  pp.  844,  845.  Dr  Wilson  to,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  Qt  the  ci^ 
also  says:  **'Aia  et-Tln  . . .  which,  with  were  at  Tell  Hdm,)  to  find  them  an  hour 
several  attendant  riUs  rising  from  less  apart  and  with  other  fountains  and  a  town 
copious  souices  in  the  neighbonriiood,  sup-  between. 
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.  nldnnish  near  the  Jordan,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lalce,  the  hone 
of  Joeephus  had  sunk  in  a  mansh,  by  whieh  he  wa8  injured  in 
the  wrist,  and  was  therefore  coinreyed  to  thrf  village  Kephamome. 
There  he  remained  the  next  day  in  a  feTerish  state ;  and  at 
night,  with  the  consent  of  the  physicians,*  was  conveyed  to 
Tarichssa  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

Josephus  at  this  time  was  the  leader  of  the  GalilsBans,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  king  Agrippa  and  the  Romans. 
His  head«<iuarteis  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Tarichaea ;  at 
least  he  was  frequently  IherBj  and  (mce  escaped  thither  by  water 
as  to  a  pljftce  of  security.*  Tiberias  vibrated  between  the  two 
parties.'  A  detacfam^oit  of  the  king's  tro<mB  under  Sylla^  had 
pitched  five  miles  from  Julias,  the  northern  Bethsaida.  Against 
these  Josephus  had  sent  two  thousand  of  his  followers,  who  in- 
trenched themselves  near  the  Jordan,  a  furiong  distatft  from  Ju- 
lias. These  were  joined  by  Josephus  himself  with  three  thousand 
troops  ;  and  the  next  day  the  skirmish  took  place,  during  which 
occurred  the  accident  to  their  leader,  as  above  related.^  Subse- 
quently other  troops  were  sent  by  water  from  Tarichasa  to 
Julias.' 

The  troops  of  Josephus,  hearing  of  his  accident,  turned  back 
from  the  pursuit.  It  would  se^  that  both  he  and  they  feared, 
that  his  injury  was  much  neater  than  was  actually  the  case. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  thereifore,  that  he  should  desire  to  be  con- 
veyed, probably  by  water,  to  his  quarters  at  Tarichsea;  nor 
that,  weteiried  and  feverish,  he  should  stop  for  the  day  at  Kephar^ 
nome ;  whence,  after  consulting  the  physicians,  he  proceed^  the 
next  night.' — I  have  said  h6  was  probably  conveyed  by  water ; 
ainoe,  as  we.  have  seen,  boats  were  firequently  passing  upon  th# 
lake,  and  would  be  at  his  command.  But  even  if  we  supposed 
him  to  have  been  carried  by  land,  we  can  conceive  of  many 
reasons,  why  he  might  prefer  to  proceed  to  Kephamomo  at  two 
hours'  distance,  rather  than  stop  an  hour  short  at  the  place  now 
known  as  Tell  H<im.  At  the  former  he  may  have  had  warmer 
adherents,  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  better  physicians, 
greater  security  from  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  Or  other  like 
reasons.  If  the  object  in  conveying  him  after  his  injury  to 
Kephamome  was  merely  to  bring  him  to  the  nearest  place  of 
covert,  why  was  he  not  rather  carried  to  Julias,  which  was  but 
a  furlong  distant  ?  The  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  he 
was  on  Us  way  to  Taricha»a.' 

'  Yito  (  72,  S4|wr«T«Sk  imrptlSt.  cf  oonne,  not  to  ibt  plaOe  ivU Aer  1m 

*  Vita  54  U%  fiS.  ihoiild  be  oonToyed,  bat  to  tiio  proprfe^ 
'  Dud.  S2,  SS»  60.  of  removing  fafan  at  aU. 

*  IK  71,  72,  *  '*  The  ol^jeot  of  cariTfng  Josephnt  to 
.  *  Ibid.  78.                                                 Capemanm  was  not  ...  to  eany  him  A 

*  The  opinion  of  the  phyricianaMfetfed    iti^  on  hb  way  to  Tniohiba ;  but  to  oo^^ 
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I  see  no  difficulty,  therefore^  in  regarding  Kephamome  as 
adjacent  to  the  fountain  Eaphamamn  in  the  plain  of  Gtonn^ 
saret. 

lY.  The  ciroumstances  which  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum 
within  the  tract  of  Gennesaret,  show  conclusively  that  it  could 
not  have  been  situated  at  Tell  Httm. 

The  limits  of  Gtennesaret,  as  we  hare  seen,  are  definitely 
assigned  by  Josephns,  and  assented  to  by  Dr  Wilson  as  ^'  tolerably 
correct  ^  Its  northern  border  is  at  Eh&n  Minyeh ;  while  Tell 
Htim  is  situated  an  hour  distant  northeast. — ^Remarking  upon 
my  former  conclusion  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  Erange- 
hatSy ''  that  Capernaum  lay  on  that  part  of  the  western  shore 
known  as  the  region  of  Gennesaret/'  *  the  same  writer  says : 
^^  With  this  inference  I  agree  ;  though  I  beg  to  remark,  that  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  extent  of  the  region  of  Gennesaret,  or 
the  exact  situation  within  it  of  the  town  of  Capernaum.''*  This 
is  indeed  true  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  woids ;  but  when 
the  extent  of  the  region  is  definitely  settled  by  other  testimony, 
and  assented  to  by  the  objector  hunself,  I  submit,  whether  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  evasion  of  the  argument,  to  suggest 
(without  venturing  to  afiSrm)  a  wider  extension  of  the  region. 
Yet  such  is  all  the  notice  and  all  the  reply,  which  that  main 
argument  has  ever  received.* 

Again,  there  is  at  or  near  Tell  Hflm  no  fountain  whatever ; 
the  ancient  town  upon  that  spot  having  had  its  supply  of  water 
solely  from  the  lake.  This  too  is  incompatible  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus.' 

An  argument  in  &vour  of  Tell  Bfan  has  been  drawn  6om 
the  language  of  Mark,  when  narrating  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples departed  in  a  boat  to  the  desert  place  where  he  fed  the  five 
thousand:  ^'And  the  people  saw  them  departing^ imd  many 
knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  citiesy  and^  outweiit 
them,  and  came  together  unto  him.''*  Here,  it  is  said,  "  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  see,  how  they  could  get  on  foot  to  the 
east  of  the  lake,  before  the  arrival  by  ship  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  after  a  passage  of  which  no  adverse  circumstance  is 
related,  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  from  the  Khfin  Minyeh| 
than  it  is  if  we  suppose  them  to  start  fiom  Tell  Htm.'''    This 

Ttj  him  after  bis  iDJiiiy  to  a  plaoe  of  oo-       *  lUtter,  m  w«  ham  Men,  passes  over 

vert;"  wnscm  Lands  etc.  U.  p.  146.  Thitf  this  chief  aigomea*  without  notioe;  M 

is  tlie  main  argnment  to  those  who  Aid  whofv%  p.  860. 

CttMriMNun  at  TbU'Hte:  *  See  ahove^  p.  S60^  also  p.  861.  n.  5. 

^See  the  first  pnnodkioo  abofe^  ppw        *  Mark  S,  88.    Comp.  Matt  14^  18. 

348,  849.      .  V ,        t;  ^^^  *.  11-    JoJ»  ^  *• 

■  See  the  seooad  piofositioaf  abovs^  pp.        ^  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  145.    Bitter 

349,  860.  Erdk.  XV.  p.  841. 

«  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  146.  ■.     ^ 

Vol.  ni.— 30» 
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again  is  tnie  in  the  letter ;  bnt  I  mnst  oonfew  myself  miable  to 
me  its  bearing  npon  the  preeent  qaestioiL  It  asgumes^  that  our 
Lord  and  his  disciplee  set  off  from  Capernaum j  which  is  nritlier 
said  nor  intimated  by  any  Evangelist.  The  ciicntnstances  make 
-it  more  probable,  that  Jesos  ai^  the  twelve  were  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  lake  ;  and  that,  wishing  to  retire  to  a  solitaiy 
place  on  the  northeastern  shore,  where  Ihere  would  be  no  boat,' 
they  preferred  to  take  with  them  a  boat,  in  which  they  mi^fat 
afterwards  'pass  over  directly  to  Capemaimt  They  naturally 
rowed  along  near  the  northern  shore ;  and  the  people  were  able 
to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  even  to  ontgo  them.* 

y.  A  train  of  historical  notices,  extending  down  to  the 
^seventeenth  centmy,  seems  to  fix  continnonsly  the  nte  of  Ci^iep- 
nanm  at  Khdn  Minyeh. 

The  earliest  mention  is  by  EnseUns  and  Jerome ;  from 
which  we  only  learn,  that  Capernaum  in  their  day  was  8tiH  a 
town  on  the  Ui^e  of  Gennesaret.'  In  another  place  Jerome  says, 
that  "Capemamn,  Tiberias,  Bethsaida,  and  Choracin,  were 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.''  *  Of  course  he  does  not  hare 
name  the  towns  in  their  order,  for  Tiberias  was  the  southern- 
most of  alL  The  church  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  must  have 
existed  at  that  time.* 

Antoninus  Martyr  visited  Capernaum  about  A.  D.  600.  His 
mention  of  it  is  very  brieC  From  Tabor  he  went  to  Tiberias  ; 
then  to  Capernaum,  where  was  a  BaMica  ipcludii^  the  house 
of  Peter ;  and  from  thence  through  encampments,  or  villages, 
or  cities,  to  the  two  sources  of  the  Jordan."  All  this  is  of  litde 
im)K)rtance  for  determining  the  s^ific  rite  of  Capernaum  ;  but 
it  shows,  that  the  town  as  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  probably 
the  chu»ch  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius,  still  existed  some  two 
centuries  later. 

The  next  notice  is  more  important   ArcuIfustheFrenchlndi- 

'Johns,  28.  iBinraiDB;  ImtihenisiiotnuMoraTdL 

•  Another  8iEppo0edeolMsldeiioeinged  in  The  mune,  too,  is  fint  heaid  oTm  tfaa 

ftvoarofTeUHAniyleumoilmtnfltfdM  atvcDteentii  ooitaiy. 

fiuicifal,Tis.tfaAtuitfa6ittmeTenmniwe  »  OnomMt  it  (hfikmmmm.    Emefai- 

hsre  a  tnoe  of  th«  aoGknt  nanm  Omilar  vs  oalU  it  a  trOtiMv,  nffoi ;  JefmM,  qnpi- 

Nakum,  L  6L  Nahmn'iTllkg^;  »!£effi.  dbn. 

^  in  Allgom.  lit  Z«fit  ^a^  1848,  p.  «  ««LBcam   QMeaMwft,  inerias  Him 

ffSl.    Bittsr  XV.  pi  841.    The  fint  srllan  Capflmmum  et  Tlberiu  et  Bethnida  et 

hie  of  Nahwn  might  indoed  poMibij  ho  Chomaim  site  sint;*  meroo.  in  Eta.  iz. 

dropped;  aliho«|^h1k«ro  Is  no  snalogjTor  1.  p.  8S.  ed.  Mail 


it    Wamighiako  admit  the  sobrtitaticai  /Soa  in  VoL  IL  ^  SSI  ai|.  fiii  890^ 

of  Tell  for  Caphar,  if  there  were  auf  pro-  891] 

hahlegroondalbrU;  JiiilaeiiitiM  oaae  '^DeindeTeniMeinoiTitatemTnMcia- 

Jdt  'Ain  Shams  for  the  Egyptian  Beth-  imu  .  .  .    Deinde  Tedmne  m  Caphar- 

shemesh,  where  tbelbvateinremaiosthoog^  nanm  in  domnm  heati  Petri,  qme  eel  {a 

tfaedt7isde6tro7ad;8BeVoLLp.85.ri  87]  Basittea.    lade  venientea  per  castra,  vel 

Bnt  here  at  Tell  HAm  there  is  nothing  to  vioos,  rel  dvitates,  ad  daoefboteeTeninn% 

leadtoiuohaohimga.    The  place  indeed  idlioet  Jor  etjdan.*    Anton.  Mart;.  7. 
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op  Tifiited  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  and 
related  his  observationfl  to  Adamnanns.  In  connection  with  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  he  speaks  of  '^  the  level  and  grassy  plot,  where  the 
Savionr  fed  the  five  thousand ;  where  was  also  a  /(mticidus  or 
small  fbnntain ;  the  place  was  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  looking 
towards  the  city  of  Tiberias,  which  was  in  the  south." '  He 
then  goes  on  to  say,  that  ^^  those  con[ung  from  Jerusalem,  wh6 
desire  to  go  to  Capemaiun,  proceed  by  ^e  direct  way  through 
Tiberias ;  thence  along  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  through  the  ple^e 
of  benediction  before  described  ;  from  whence,  along  the  margin 
of  the  sanie  lake,  by  not  a  long  circuit,  they  arrive  at  Caper- 
naum upon  the  shore/' '  Hera  '^  the  place  of  benediction''  can 
only  be  the  plade  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  jUst  before  men- 
tioned J  which  is  thus  definitely  fixed,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.'  The  term  fonticuluB  could  hardly 
be  applied  in  strictness  either  to  'Ain  el-B&rideh  or  to  the 
Bound  Fountain  ;  and  might  seem  rather  to  refer  to  some  small 
source  on  the  shore,  not  &r  perhaps  fix)m  Mejdel.  But  no  such 
fbuntain  Is  reported  by  modem  travellers  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know^  the  plot  around  'Ain  el-Barideh  best  corresponds  with  the 
circumstances  described.  From  that  plot,  wherever  it  was,  a 
circuit  along  the  lake  brought  the  traveller  to  Capernaum; 
obviously  the  first  town  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  answering 
to  Ehfin  Minyeh. 

Arculftis  did  not  himself  visit  Caperxmum  ;  but  he  describes 
the  place  as  he  saV  it  from  a  neighbouring  hill :  ^'  It  had  no 
WuU ;  and  being  confined  to  a  narrow  space  betif  een  the  moun- 
tain and  lake,  it  extended  a  long  way  upon  the  shore  from  west 
to  east,  having  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the 
south."  *  The  hill  or  mountain,  from  which  Arculfus  had  this 
prospect,  is  unknown.  It  was,  however,  not  the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  so  .called,  nor  the  Hajar  en-Nusrfiay ;  for  he  nowhere 
makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  either  of  these.'  But  as  he 
actually  visited  the  place  on  the  shore  north  of  Tiberias,  where 
the  five  thousand  were  8upx)osed  to  have  been  fed,  the  probability 

*  At  tbst  time,  m  now,  the  popahur  be-  onita  Caphaniaiiiii  peryeniimt  nmritimam  ;* 

lief  held  the  znimcle  to  have  been  WTonght  Adanmaa.  2.  86. 

mi  the  weit  of  the  lake :  **  Qui  loom  oitM  '   *  See  above,  p.  84Z 

mtfeOaliben  eit,  tespiclens  oivitatem  Ti-  *  "  Qiue.  nt  Aroalfua  refert,  qui  earn  da 

beriadem  ab  anstraU  pla^  abi  oconrren-  monte  vioino  proepexlt,  nramm  non  b»- 

tem  ;*  Adanman.  2.  24.    Tile  flite  of  the  bent,  angnsto  hater  montem  et  itagiiiini 

muraole  was  later  changed  to  the  Hi^  ooartata  apatio,  per  fflam  maritiiiiam  omn 

en-Niurfinj.  loxigo  tramite  protenditor,    montem   ab 

'   *  <«Q!]i  ab  ffieroaoljnnis  descendentes  aqtulonali  plaga,  lacum  vero  ab  anatraU 

Caphamanm  adire  c]^>iim^  per  Tiberia^  habena,  ab  oocani  in  oitum  extenia  diii- 


dem  Tia  Yadant  recta:  deinde  aecna  lacom  gitnr;"  Adamnan,  8.  25. 

GaUIflUB,  locamqne    snperiiu   memorotiB  '  The  sermon  on  the  mount  had  not  vet 

benedietionii  peniom  habent:  a  quo  per  been  oonnected  with   the  KQrAn  Hatdui| 

'      \  cjnadem  gtagnl  non  longo  cir-  lee  in  VoL  It  p.  871  iq.  [iiL  240  iq.J 
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is,  that  he  afioended  an  adjacent  hill  near  the  lake  fer  the  veiy 
purpose  of  gaining  a  better  view  of  Gapemaum.  From  that 
quarter  the  view  would  he  as  he  describes  it ;  embracing  the 
mountain  behind  the  town,  and  the  little  bay  on  the  south  of 
the  promontory ;  by  reason  of  which,  and  of  the  general  curve 
by  which  the  shore  here  trends  northeast,  the  lake  appears  to  lie, 
and  actually  does  lie,  on  the  south  of  the  promontory.  The  cor* 
rectness  of  these  remarks  will  be  apparent  on  consulting  not 
only  Kiepert's  map,  but  more  especially  those  of  Lieut.  Lynch 
and  of  M.  Isambert.'  All  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  Gapemaum  of  Arculfus 
was  at  Ehfin  Minyeh. 

This  again  is  strondy  confirmed  by  the  nanative  of  St. 
"Willibald,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  Arculfiis.  From 
Tiberias  he  proceeded  along  the  l£^e  by  Magdala  to  Gapemaum, 
where  was  a  house  and  a  great  wall  Thence  he  went  on  to  Beth<* 
saida,  where  was  a  church  ;  and  remaining  there  one  night,  he 
came  in  the  morning  to  Ghorazin,  where  also  was  a  church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.*  This  narratiye 
gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of  the  to¥ms  along  the  lake ;  and 
thus  fills  out  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  AntoninuSj^ 
and  Arculfus.  The  Gapemaum  of  them  all  was  obviously  at 
Ehdn  Minyeh. 

No  further  notice  of  Gapemaum  occurs  until  late  in  the 
time  of  the  crasades,  when  the  Edrtln  Hattin  had  now  become 
the  mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  is  usually  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Gapemaum.  Thus  Eugesippus,  who  wrote  not 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that 
''  the  descent  of  that  mountain,  where  our  Lord  preached  to  the 
multitudes,  was  two  miles  firom  Gapemaum.'*'  Here  he  under^ 
states  the  distance  between  Ehfin  Minyeh  an^  the  mouth  of 
Wady  el-Hamfim ;  yet  in  so  doing  he  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
he  regarded  Gapemaum  as  situated  at  the  former  spot. 

Of  the  like  tenor  is  the  language  of  Brocardus  near  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.    Having  spoken  of  the  mount  of  the 

*  The  latter  in  the  BoDetiii  de  U  Soo.  . . .  ibi  fiiit  domras  et  monu  magrnu  • .  • 
de  G^ogr.  Janr.  1854.— It  is  true,  that  Et  inde  pergehaat  ad  Bethaaidam  . . .  3)i 
Ten  Hftm,  as  seen  fh>m  a  distance,  seems  est  nunc  eodesia.  Et  Alio  manentes  nnam 
to  haTe  a  moontain  behind  it ;  hat  it  is  noctem,  maoe  peigebant  ad  Cordsaim 
only  a  renr  gradnal  acclivity,  which  ...  ibi  fnit  eodesia  ChristiaDanun, 
reaches  its  elevation  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  etc"  Vita  St.  Willibaldi  §§  16,  17.  See 
At  Kh&n  Minjeh  Hie  steep  wall  rises  im-  also  in  Wxighfs  Ear^  Travels  in  Palestine, 
mediately,  and  leaves  bnt  a  naziow  space  p.  16  sq. 

between  it  and  the  bay.  *  "  Secnndo  mUliario.  a  Ciqphamaimi, 

*  **£t  inde  (sa  Tlberiade)  ibont  circa  descensus  ilUns  mentis  est,  in  qno  sermo* 
mare,etpei^bantsecns  vicnmMafldalenss.  cinatos  est  ad  tnrbas;"  Engesipp.  in  L, 
Et  veniebant  ad  illnm  vicnm  Caphamaiim  AUatu  Symmikta  p.  109 
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Beatitudes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  *^  at  its  foot  rises  a  fountain, 
"which  some  dream  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile."  He  regards  it  aa 
the  source  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  but  whether  he  has  in  view 
the  Bound  Fountain  or  'Ain  el-BSrideh,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  ) 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  at  twenty  paces  from  the  fountain 
and  by  the  lake,  is  the  place  where  Jesus  appeared  to  his  dis^ 
ciples  after  his  resurrection.  "  From  that  place  easterly  after  one 
leasrue  (hour)  is  the  city  of  Capertiaum,  formerly  glorious  ;  but 
now  a  humble  village,  containing  scarcely  seven  fishermen's 
ImtB."  *  This  again  is  decisive  as  to  the  position  of  the  Caper- 
naum of  that  day  at  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Brocardus  thus  wrote,  Marinus 
Sanutus  (A.  D.  1321)  presented  to  the  pope  his  plan  for  the 
recovery  c^  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  description  of  the  coun^ 
try.  He  copies  almost  literally  what  Brocardus  says  of  the 
mount  where  our  Lord  preached  ;  and  of  the  foimtain  at  its 
foot,  which  Marinus  says  was  thirty  paces  from  the  lake.' 
Then,  refetring  to  his  map,  he  proceeds:  ^^In  no.  zxi.  is 
Capernaum,  near  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at 
two  leagues'  (hours')  djustance  ; "  meaning  obviously  two  houit 
from  the  northern  end.'  This  again  fixes  the  Capernaum  of  his 
day  at  Kh&n  Minyeh. 

The  testimony  of  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  is  brief^ 
but  decisive ;  since  he  names  the  place.  On  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum, he  says,  are  many  ruins,  and  a  miserable  dtversoriutn 
(Khfin),  caBed  in  Arabic  Menich  (Minyeh),  six  miles  distant 
from  the  place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake.^  This  ex- 
plains also  the  ^'  two  leagues"  of  Marinus  Sanutus. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  proceed  ftirther.  The  amount  of  all 
this  series  of  testimony,  fairly  considered,  is  to  show,  that  fiom 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  down  to  Quaresmius,  the  site 
of  Capernaum  was  regarded  as  known ;  and,  by  the  better  class 

*  ^  Ab  hoc  fbnte  si  ieris  per  Tigint!  of  language  to  pluce  the  termtwu  a  qito 
ptMOs  supra  mare  Qafflne,  est  locus  vbi  at  the  base  of  the  moimtaiii  or  near  ft ;  if 
Gkristiis,  eto  •  .  .  Ab  eo  looo  orientem  so  meant,  the  ebmse  would  have  beenpre- 
Tersos  per  nnarn  lencam  est  Capernaum,  ceded  by  inde  or  the  like,  aa  elsewhere.— 
dvitas  quondam  glorioea,  sed  nunc  vicos  Dr  Wilson  appeals  to  the  map  of  Bl  Sa- 
bnmilis,  vix  septem  habens  easas  piscato-  nntto.  This  is  raAer  unsafe  grotmd ;  since 
mm ;"  Brocardus  a  4.  p.  178.  on  his  map  he  puts  the  mount  of  Beati^ 

*  **  Ad  pedem  ejus  oritur  fons, .  jnxta  tudes  at  qmte  a  aistance  north  of  tho  lake, 
mare  Qalilsen  ad  xxx.  passna^  quam  diount  It  seems  very  doubtftd  whether  Sanntna 
▼enam  NilL"    Marin.  Sannt  8.  H.  8.  p.  ever  saw  the  hike. 

347.  *  '*In  prsBsentia  in  illius  (ao.  Caphar- 

*  *'In  XTJ.  asC  Caphaniamn,  prop^  latns  naurn^  s!ta  multss  ruinse  c^muntur,  et  ml- 
oquHonare  maris  GalilftSB,  ad  duas  leu^  serabile  diversorium  ...  A  loco  unde  Jor- 
cm;*  ibid.  8.  4.  7.  p.  247.  The  phrase  danie  inlhiit  fai  mare  Gal!Isf»e  dlstat  ad  sex 
.^'ad  dnas  leueaa"  here  refers  to  propi;  milliaria.  Arabioe  Menich  nuncupator.* 
Just  as  in  the  preceding  note  ^ ad  xxxm^  Quaresm.  IL  p.  868. 

foa  "  refers  io/uxta,  u  is  agabst  tfaetawi 
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of  pilgrims  at  least,  was  held  to  be  in  the  aoiihem  end  of  the 
pliun  el-Ghuweir. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate  the  points  which  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  viz. 

That  Gennesaret  was  a  known  and  limited  tract. 

That,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  Capemanm  was  situated 
in  or  near  that  tract. 

*  That  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Josephus  go  to  fix  it 
near  'Ain  et-Tln. 

That  down  to  the  seventeenth  centuty  it  was  recognised 
there  by  all  the  more  intelligent  travellers* 

It  was  apparently  during  the  same  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  trtulition  began  to  waver,  and  to  transfer  the  site  of  Caper- 
naum to  Tell  Utm.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Nau, 
about  A.  D.  1674.' 

Bethsaida.  Besides  the  general  inference  fit>m  the  name 
and  other  circumstances,  that  Bethsaida  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  we  have  (I  think)  akeady  dis- 
covered some  data,  by  which  to  assign  for  it  a  more  speoifio  po* 
sition. 

When  our  Lord  sent  away  the  disciples  from  the  place  where 
he  had  fed  the  five  thousand  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
lake,  Mark  relates  that  they  entered  into  a  boat  in  order  to  cross 
the  lake  to  Bethsaida ;  while  John  says,  they  departed  fior 
Capernaum.  Being  driven  out  o£  their  course  by  the  wind  and 
waves,  after  daybreak  Jesus  comes  to  them  walking  on  the 
water;  they  land  in  the  tiact  Gennesaret,  and  repair  to 
Capernaum.' 

Here  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  John  dis- 
appears at  once,  if  Bethsaida  lay  near  to  Capernaum,  and  if  the 
disciples  perhaps  intended  first  to  touch  at  the  former  plaoe^ 
before  landing  at  the  latter.  As  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
course  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  Capernaum  fiom  that 
quarter,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that  Bethsaida  lay  north 
of  Capernaum. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  language  of  Jerome, 
where  he  says  that  ^^  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  Bethimda,  and  Cho- 
razin,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake."  *  He  probably 
here  names  Capernaum  first,  as  the  most  important ;  and  then 
Tiberias,  the  southernmost,  as  more'  important  in  his  day  than 
the  two  remaining  places ;  one  of  which,  at  least,  was  then 
deserted.    As  neither  of  tiiese  two  towns  are  ever  spoken  of,  in 

'  Nan,  Voyige  p.  67S.    See  «k«fe,  in        *  See  abonre,  p.  S64.  n.  4. — Ooomta^ 

YoL  a  pi  408.  [ill,  SOa]  Mxt.  BeiAMoida:  «*  avitat  eii  GalOMB  . . . 

*  Marie  6,  45.    John  6,  17.— Mot  S,  prop^  •tagnnm  GeneBaretlL''      Eaeebini 
6&    Matt.  14,  S4.    John  S,  24.  25.  lajFi:  *p^f  rf  fcrfinipfTp  A^. 
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Scripttire  or  elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract  of 
Oennesaret,  they  are  more  probably  to  be  sought  as  before,  on 
the  north  of  Oapemanm. 

To  all  this  comes  the  direct  testimony  of  Bt.  Willibald 
already  quoted.^  He  passed  from  Tiberias  alons  the  lake  by 
Magdala  to  Capemanm  ;  and  thence  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  This  accords  with  and  confirms  the  infer- 
ence above  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  language  of  Jerome. 

We  have  found  Capernaum  at  Kh&n  Minyeh ;  and  the 
problem  now  is,  to  find  a  place  corresponding  to  Bethsaida,  on 
the  shore  north  of  the  Eh&n,  and  not  far  distant  from  it. 
Such  a  place  is  et-T&bighah,  situated  on  the  shore  about  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  north  Of  the  Ehfin,  and  presenting  the  evidence 
of  its  antiquity  in  the  massive  Roman  reservoir  above  described^ 
and  in  other  less  important  remains.* 

There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  for  fixing  upon  et-TA- 
bighah  as  the  ancient  Bethsaida  of  GaUlee.* 

Ghobazin. — ^I  have  already  related  the  circumstances,  which 
forbid  me  to  regard  the  trivial  remains  at  Kerfizeh  as  repre- 
senting the  site  of  the  ancient  Chorazin.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  both  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  appear  to 
have  been  places  of  importance.  Bethsaida  is  expressly  called 
a  city.*  Chorazin  is  mentioned  but  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  it  is  said  that  oiu*  Lord 
'^  began  to  upbraid  Ute  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done."  *  These  cities,  both  there  and  in  the  other  passage, 
were  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  are  contrasted  with  Tyre  and 
SMon ;  showing  not  indeed  that  they  were  large  cities  like 
those,  but  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  merely  inconsiderable 
villages.  It  would  seem,  that  the  three,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, . 
and  Chorazin,  were  at  that  epoch,  and  before  the  building  up  of 
Tiberias,  the  chief  towns  along  the  lake  ;  and  our  Lord,  residing 
in  Capernaum,  showed  forth  his  mighty  works  chiefiy  in  those 
three  places,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

*  See  above,  p.  36ft.  be    of  iniieh  weight.      And  Ibxiber,  h 

*  See  aboTo,  pp.  845,  846.  dotft  not  appear  tnm  Seetaeo's  narratiTe, 
'  Bitter  places  Bethsaida  at  Shin  Min-    that  he  learned  this  name  from  his  gnldei 

jeh ;  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Seeteen,  at  alL    Mom  probably  he  obtained  it  from 

i^o  is  supposed  to  hare  heslrd  there 'the  the  Greek  bishop  of  Tyre  and  Sidoo,  with 

name  Bit-Szaida  fiom  his  guides ;  ErcUu  whom  he  lodged  at  Hasbeiya ;  from  whom 

XV.  pp.  833-386.    See  above,  Vol  IL  p.  too,  doubtless,  he  learned  that  Tall  HAm 

406.  n.  8.  [iii.  p.  296.  n.] — ^The  suggestion,  was  Capernaum,  and  that  Chonudn  waa 

tiiat  the  testimony  of  those  guides,  who  east  of  the  lake ;  Reisen,  BerL  1864^  Bd* 

came  from  the  easteni  side  of  the  lake,  L  pp.  844.  846,  oomp.  pp.  888^  887. 

might  rest  on  ancient  tradition,  which  had  *  See  above,  p.  847. 

been  for  centuries  lost  among  the  people  *  John  1,  46. 

on  the  west  of  the  lake,  is  too  fancUul  to  *  Matt  11,  21 ;  oomp^  Lvkt  10^  IX 
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Euflebins  and  Jeiome  merely  speak  of  Chomzin  ia  their  dagr 
as  deserted  ;  it  lay  two  Boman  nules  from  Capernaum,  but  die 
direction  is  not  given.'  But  Jerome  elsewhere  says  expressly, 
that  all  these  towns  lay  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake;  and  he 
apparently  names  Chorazin  as  the  northernmost.*  To  the  same 
purpose  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Willibald  already  quoted  above.^ 
He  passed  from  Tiberias  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  Bethsaida, 
and  Chorazin  in  succession ;  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  The  sli^t  mention  of  Chorazin  by  Brocardus  likewise 
places  it  on  the  northeast  of  Capemaumi  towiurds  the  entrance 
of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake.^ 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  and  ic^^arding 
the  site  of  Capernaum  as  at*Kbfin  Minyeh,  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  site  of  Chorazin  is  to  be  sou^t  at 
Tell  Htlm.  It  was  a  Jewish  city ;  and  the  rexxwns  of  its 
splendid  synasoffue  testify  to  its  ancient  importance,  even  as 
contrasted  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Thus  with  the  remains  of  the  three  ancient  sites  still  seen 
along  the  shore,  Eh&n  Minyeh,  et-T4bighah,  and  Tell  HCUn,  we 
are  able,  on  something  more  than  merely  probable  grounds,  to 
connect  the  names  of  the  three  lost  ancient  cities,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  and  Chorazin.' 

Should  any  one  still  be  disposed  to  lay  weight  apon  the  name 
Eerfizeh,  as  having  some  possible  connection  with  the  ancient 
Chorazin ;  let  him  consider,  whether,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
town  upon  the  shore,  a  portion  of  th^  inhabitants  may  not  have 
retired  to  that  spot,  and  there  built  up  a  village  bearing  the  saouo 
name.  A  compete  analogy  for  such  an  hypothesis  exists  in  the 
qase  of  the  ancient  Zarej^th  or  Sarepta,  on  the  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  site  are  still  seen 
on  the  plain  near  the  sea ;  while  its  modem  representative,  the 

*  OnomHt  Ad  Ckanmbn,  As  in  the  wbidh  it  «ot  G»HIm,  bqt  WM  b«jaid  J«iv 
case  of  Capenuram,  Eiuebiiu  here  calU  dan ;  B.  J.  2.  9.  1,  'O  /t^y  (♦(aAvm)  . . . 
Choradii  a  vilktat,  ic^fiii ;  Jerome,  oppi-  rrlCn  Koio'd^ior,  idluf  rf  ledrm  tauXatnruej 
dmm, — ^The  rea£ng  of  Ihe  Greek  ia  erro-  lovXiiSo.  In  like  manner  PUnj  and  J»- 
nbooOj  hpelve  {tfi^)  milee;  while  that  of  rameboihspei^of  JnCssaaeaatofthttJer- 
Jerome,  on  anj  of  the  variona  theories,  dan ;  &  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  15,  **  Jordanea 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  in  laonm  ee  Inndit .  . .  amoniis  cinnmiB^ 
Mtbatnilh.  tnm  oppidia^  o^  on'Mtr  Jidiade  et  Hitipo.'* 
.  *  Hieton.  Coram.inEaa.ix.l,p.8S,*ed.  Hieran.  Comm.  in  Matt.  snrL  18,  •<  PhiUp- 
Kart  "  Laema  Geaawratfa,  in  omna  litoie  poa  .  .  .  ez  nomine  filin  cjna  (Angniti) 
Capernaam  at  Hbeiiaa  et  Bethsaida  et  Jnliadem  tram  Jifrdanem  eztnizit."  Bat 
Choronim  ailB  ant*  M.  Da  Smky  in  a  alaahlng  atyla  of  erftf- 

*  See  ahora,  p  8M.  aiam  extanda  Ganknitia  to  die  weat  of  the 

*  **  Proinde  4  dWtata  Coroaaim  et  oatio  lake ;  thinks  Pliny  was  mistaken ;  and  r»- 
Utam  Jordanis  contra  aqnOoDem,"  eto.  fin  tfieJoUas  of  Jerome  to  Hood's  JnHas 
Bvocardni  c.  4.  p.  178.  in  Paraa,  althongh  Jerome  is  ezpresdj 

*  H.  Da  Saoky  assames,  that Te&H«ra  ipeaking  of  that  bvili  by  PhiHp.  Sea 
was  the  site  of  Jnlias,  the  northern  Beth-  more  above  hi  V^  II.  ^  BIS.  n.  8.  [BL 
aaida;  Narrat  IL  p.  489  sq.    Bni  Jose-  80&  n.  &J 

bus.  plooas  Jdiiaa  in  lower  Gaotonifi%     ^ 
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irillage  SHraf^md,  lies  at  a  distance  upon  the  hills  back  of  the 
plain.^ 


We  set  off  firom  Btr  Kerfizeh  at  1.40,  taking  a  course  about 
N.  30^  W.  in  order  to  strike  a  road  leading  from  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  to  Saftd.  This  was  said  to.  pass  not  far  from  Jubb 
Ytlsuf,  where  our  muleteers  were  to  wait  for  us.  We  would 
gladlj  have  taken  the  route  by  the  rains,  and  so  up  along  the 
main  ralley ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  a  path  in  that  direction. 
We  rose  gradually  as  we  advanced  ;  and  at  1.55  came  out  upon 
the  higher  open  r^on.*  At  2.10  we  came  to  our  former  road 
(in  1838)  from  the  lake  to  Safed,  and  turned  into  it  on  a  course 
about  N.  70**  W.  At  2.25  we  crossed  one  of  the  heads  of  the  val- 
ley we  had  ascended  from  Tell  Hftm,  here  running  about  S.  20°  B. 
and  ten  minutes  later  descended  into  the  other  and  main  head, 
coming  down  from  the  very  base  of  the  higher  Safed  hills.  Rising 
upon  the  other  side  we  came  at  2.55  to  the  Damascus  road, 
which  comes  up  from  Ehfin  Minyeh  by  Khfin  Jubb  Ytsuf,  and 
passes  on  to  the  bridge  below  the  Hfdeh.  Here  we  waited  fifteen 
minutes,  whik  a  messenger  brought  up  the  muleteers  from  the 
Khftn,  some  half  a  mile  distant. 

At  3.10  we  set  off  again  on  the  northern  road.  The  path  to 
the  bridge  soon  diverged  on  the  right.  We  kept  along  on  a 
direct  course  near  tl^  higher  hills ;  and,  recrossing  the  main 
head  of  the  valley  above  mentioned,  had  it  upon  our  left  as  we 
gradually  ascended.  It  here  has  the  Safed  mountain  for  its 
western  bank.'  As  we  reached  the  higher  tract,  we  .had  again 
traces  of  a  limestone  formation  ;  almost  the  only  stones  not  vol- 
canic, which  we  had  seen  since  Ltbieh,  except  the  precipices  of 
Wady  Ham&UL  Near  the  highest  point  we  fell  in  with  a  large 
bla6k  snake,  three  feet  or  more  long,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  the 
country. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  lake  of  the  Httleh,  the  road  descends 
gradually  to  the  plain  along  its  shore.  After  following  this  road 
for  a  time,  we  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  ascending  reached  at 
4.20  the  village  of  Ja'&neh.  It  lies  nearly  midway  up  the  de- 
clivity of  the  western  mountain  ;  and  is  one  of  the  four  villages, 
which  occupy  this  declivity,  overlooking  the  Ard  el-Khait  and 
ihe  lake  of  ^e  Htldeh  beyond.  Here,  indeed,  we  could  overlook 
both  the  lakes  ;  and  could  see  that  the  Htlleh  was  the  highest 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet,  as  it  seemed.    The  village  of  Ja'tlneh 

>  Sw  VoL  n.  ppi  474,  475.  [iO.  412,  Hsttln  SST.    We  wem  now  vpon  hidd 

418.1  teUeland. 

'  Bearings  si  1.55 :  TiberiMl95\  BIr  *  Beerings   «t   8.46i    Tlbeiiaf    184^ 

Kertieh  217%  i  m.    M^idel218%    Kfim  Kh4al92*. 

Vol.  m.— 31 
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is  still  south  of  the  npper  lake.  A  Wady  with  a  small  stTeam 
descends  on  the  south  of  the  village.  Another  village,  Fir'iin, 
lies  on  the  north,  about  a  mile  distant,  with  a  Wady  of  the  same 
name  just  beyond,  which  descends  to  the  lake.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
was  here  seen  in  all  bis  majesty.  The  snoiws  and  ice  upon  his 
crown  were  much  diminished,  since  we  last  saw  him  in  ApriL^ 

In  one  of  the  lanes  of  Ja'tneh  I  oamie  upon  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  granite  oolunm,  still  standing.  Ou  a  garden  wall  near  by 
was  a  capital  of  limestone,  of  the  Jewidi  type,  that  is,  a  sort  of 
Doric  with  parallel  rings.  It  once  belonged,  probably,  to  a  syna*- 
gogue. 

In  the  Khait  there  is  an  encampment  of  Turkm&ns,  chiefly  at 
el-MQnt&r  ;.  they  are  said  to  have  remained  here  from  form^ 
James,  and  keep  themselves  distinct.  There  is  also  an  encamp- 
ment of  Kurds.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabs  dwellii]^  in  tents. — The  Jisr  Benftt  Ya'kdb  seemed  to  be 
about  five  miles  distant.  It  was  not  here  vxaiUe,  nor  its  Kh&n  ; 
but  we  could  see  the  road  passing  up  from  it,  and  leading  across 
the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Both  yesterday  and  to  day  we  passed  seveml  fields  of  giain 
in  the  process  ci  harvesting,  while  others  near  by  were  yet  quite 
green.  This  was  said  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  sowing 
of  the  former.    The  earlier  the  seed-time,  the  earlier  the  harvest. 

During  the  day  I  had  found  myself  quite  unwell,  and 
reached  Ja'tineh  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  The  complaint 
increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  afterwards  detained  me  for 
several  days  at  H&sbeiya. 

Wedn^daify  May  19th. — ^We  sent  off  the  muleteers  by  the 
road  along  the  plain  ;  intending  oursdves  to  take  a  route  lying 
above  the  foot  of  the  mountains  along  the  line  of  villages.  Our 
object  in  this  was  to  visit  a  site  of  ruins,  called  Easytn,  of 
which  we  had  several  times  heard,  even  as  &r  back  as  at  Kefr 
Bir'im. 

Leaving  Ja'Oneh  at  6.20,  we  came  at  6.45  to  the  channel  of 
Wady  Fir'im  ;  the  village  being  above  us  on  the  left,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ndle  distant.  On  the  way  we  started  up  an  immense 
hawk  or  vulture,  with  yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  as  large  as 
a  middle  sized  dog.  Our  Arabs  called  it  Atab.  At  7  o'clock 
we  were  at  Mughftr,  the  third  village  ;  and  passed  directly  under 
it.  We  saw  here  columns  in  a  wall,  and  sepulchral  excavations. 
Here  Jebel  Sdnnin  came  in  sight ;  having  on  it  apparently  mors 
snow  than  Hermon.*    At  7.15  was  the  fountain  of  the  village ; 

.    *  Bauringsst  Js'ltoflhi  FViaiS".  M«^  '  BMiings  from  MvgfaAr:  el-Kankflli- 

fb&r25\  South  end  of  lake  54^  TeU  el-  beh  155°.    el-MQntflLr  109^    TeUel-Feni 

'6i«8,  beyond  the  Jordan,  95".  Jebel  esh-  100  \     Soitth  end  of  lake  SO*.  North  end 

Sheikh  86%    el-M&ntflr  88%  oriakee0%   Jebel  eah-Sheikh  86°.   Jeb^ 
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lying  nearer  inideed  to  the  next  vHIage,  but  used  only  by 
Mughilr. 

We  came  at  7.25  to  Etlb&'a,  the  largest  of  the  four  villag^, 
situated  on  a  projecting  point  between  two  small  Wadys.  We 
passed  back  of  it,  where  on  the  ridge  was  a  small  pond  of  water 
collected  from  a  fountain.  At  7.37  was  the  fountain  of  Eob&'a, 
and  a  sepulchre  in  a  large  rock  neair  by.  We  now  came  to  the 
deep  Wady  Lauz,  and  descended  its  steep  grassy  declivity, 
crossing  the  water-bed  at  7.45.  It  seamed  to  be  connected  with 
a  rayine,  which  was  seen  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  After  ascending  the  northern  bank,  we  almost 
immediately  descended  again  into  Wady  'Amtikah,  a  deep 
ravine  coming  down  firom  S.  70^  W.  and  uniting  just  above  us 
with  another  one  on  the  north.  On  its  northern  side,  a  little 
east  of  us,  was  a  Tell  called  Mughr  en-Namar,  fix>m  caves  near 
it.  Crossing  the  water-bed  at  8.07,  we  ascended  and  kept  along 
as  before,  over  low  spurs  and  shallow  Wadys.  At  8.35  we 
reached  Martis,  the  ruin  of  a  small  village  built  of  unhewn 
stones,  like  those  behind  us,  with  a  tank  now  dry.  A  few  olive 
trees  and  fig  trees  around  it  seemed  to  show,  that  it  had  not 
been  long  desolate.  There  was  here  also  a  small  arable  tract. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  which 
bore  N.  87«  E. 

Passing  on  and  crossing  another  ravine,  we  saw  at  8.50  two 
sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rocks ;  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to  the  site 
called  Elasytkn.  Having  so  often  heard  of  these  ruins,  we  were 
disappointed  in  finding  only  the  remedns  of  a  common  town, 
larger  indeed  than  Mulls,  but  like  it  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
and  now  thickly  overgrown  with  thistles.  There  was  also  a 
tank  no^  without  water.  The  declivity  in  firont  descends  to 
Wady  Hendaj,  here  coming  out  firom  the  W.  N.  W.  of  which  in- 
deed it  forms  the  high  southwestern  side.  The  Hendfij  is  joined 
not  far  above  by  Wady  'tiba,  which  is  just  north  of  Kasytln.*— 
I  afterwards  learned  from  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter  of  Damascus,  that 
he  and  Dr  Paulding  once  passed  up  fiiom  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hend&j  to  Safed.  Mter  ascending  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they 
came  to  a  site  of  ruins*  on  the  southern  side,  for  which  they 
heard  no  name ;  but  found  columns  as  of  a  temple,  and  also  an 
upright  stone  three  feet  high  with  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
ihej  did  not  copy.  This  spot  could  only  have  been  Kasytln ; 
though  we  saw  there  no  columns  nor  inscriptions.  The  col- 
tunns,  not  improbably,  may  have  been  tiiose  of  a  Jewish  syna-' 

Around  Kasytln  is  an  arable  tract  kiger  than  that  at 

el  S&nnln  20\  TeU  el-H&ixftweh,  joit  '  BeariiiM  at  Ka^vtan  Marts  191*. 
ovw  'Ain  MeUAhah,  19^  Soath  end  of  upper  lake  95". 
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MarAs.  Our  ride  thus  far  to-day  had  been  qmte  an  unoranfiirt* 
able  one,  mostty  withoat  a  path  and  through  tracts  rend^ed 
ahnost  impassable  by  the  many  thistles.  The  le^on  is  one  of 
hills  and  spurs,  considerably  elevated  above  the  pkm,  but  baring 
much  higher  mountains  towards  the  west 

There  being  no  road  to  the  north  across  Wady  Hend&j,  we 
now,  at  9.10,  turned  down  eastward  into  the  mouth  of  that 
valley,  desceniiing  first  over  a  gentle  cultivated  slope  and  then 
by  a  very  steep  declivity ;  in  aU  not  less  than  from  three  hun* 
died  to  four  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  the  bottom  at  9.35^ 
and  found  a  fine  limpid  stream  of  water.  Farther  up,  the  Wadj 
is  called  el-Mu'addamlyeh,  and  has  its  beginning  near  el-Jish.^ 
We  followed  down  the  brook  to  the  plam.  A  travelled  road 
passes  up  the  viaUey,  coming  apparently  from  the  Jisr  Ben&t 
Ya'kob.  Crossing  ^e  point  of  tiie  left  hand  hill  at  9.55,*  we 
turned  to  the  left  on  a  northern  road  ;  and  at  10  o'clock  came 
to  a  fork  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  from  the  Jisr  to  Kedea 
Here  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  We  followed  the  Eedes  road ; 
and  at  10.10  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  here  again  ran 
quite  down  to  the  lake.'  Our  course  was  about  northwest. 
The  plain  along  the  lake  is  fertile,  and  differs  from  the  6hdr  in 
being  productive  without  irrigation. 

In  ascending  the  hills,  we  rose  first  to  a  small  fertile  plain ; 
and  then  again  to  another  larger;  forming  two  steps  of  the 
ascent.  The  second  is  drained  by  a  Wady,  which  breaks  down 
to  the  Htileh  through  a  gap  ;  this  at  11  o'clock  bore  east, 
and  is  a  little  south  of  MeUdhah.  Here  we  began  to  climb 
the  still  higher  hills  in  the  northwest ;  from  which,  as  we 
ascended,  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake.  At  11.15  we  came  out  upon  the  high  plain  or  plateau  of 
Kedes ;  and  had  on  our  left,  S.  60"^  W.  a  prominent  Tell  with 
ruins,  called  Khuraibeh.  We  turned  off,  without  a  path,  to 
visit  it. 

On  approaching  the  foot  of  the  Tell  we  came  upon  an  oil- 
press  of  former  days.  We  ascended  from  the  north ;  and  here, 
not  far  above  the  base,  was  an  ancient  sepulchre  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  lower  (northern)  side  of  a  sunken  rock  had  been 
laid  bare,  and  hewn  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  surfiEU^e  ;  in 
this  was  a  door,  with  an  inclined  plane  leading  down  to  it ; 
while  upon  the  rock  above  was  a  cyclopean  waU.  We  saw 
no  other  tombs.  We  reached  the  top  at  11.40.  The  place  is 
high  and  sightly;  overlooking  the  deep  and  rugged  Wady 

'  See  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  nit  870.1  Bedawy  nuns  along  tibw  low  MOb  wbioh 

*  At  9.56,  el-Hfinftweh  bore  12*.  bound  the  bottom  land  of  the  pUun  imtha 

*  Bearings  at  10.10:  ChifUih  144%  S 
WtSkklLs  178%  8  m.    These  ai«  two 
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Hendfij  on  tbe  flonth,  and  the  plain  of  Eedes  towards  tbe 
north,  with  a  fine  yiew  of  the  lake  and  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh 
north  of  it  Wady  Hend&j  biealtB  down  jost  above  between  lofty 
i>ieeipice8.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tell  on  the  north,  is  a  strip  of 
lower  plain,  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  some  fifty  feet 
or  more  below  the  pliun  of  Eedes.  It  has  on  the  north  a  rochy 
eminence,  and  is  drained  to  the  Hendfij  by  a  Wady  on  the  west 
of  the  Tell. 

On  the  gnnunit  of  the  Tell  ace  mimy  hxga  heaps  of  stones. 
Borne  of  the  stones  are  large  and  squared,  but  not  hewn.  We 
flaw  neith^  bevelled  stones,  nor  columns.  Most  of  the  stones, 
apparently,  had  often  been  built  up  into  houses  of  different 
epochsv  Here  also  were  two  oil-presses ;  or,  rather,  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  Ute  vat  for  receiving  the  oil ;  it  was  round  and  deep, 
and  lower  and  lunalier  than  the  press.  These  presses  show,  that 
tbe  olive  was  once  extensively  cultivated  here ;  while  now  not 
an  olive  txee  is  Been.  Many  oaks  (Balftta)  are  scattered  round 
about.^ 

.  This  Tell  had  been  seen  and  noted  by  Dr  Smilh  when  at  Eedes 
in  1844 ;  and  I  had  f<»merly  suggested  the  inquiiy,  whether  it 
might  not  possibly  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  of  Naphtali.* 
We  had  now  come  hither  to  examine  this  point  upon  the  spot. 
The  Hazor  of  Naphtali  *  was  obviously  the  Haaor  of  Jabin  ;  who 

S;thered  many  kings  together  gainst  Joshua  to  the  waters  of 
erom,  the  present  lake  of  the  HtUeh ;  bat  was  discomfited  by 
that  leader,  and  Hasor  burned  with  fire.*  This  account  pre- 
supposes that  Hasor  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jose- 
phus  says  expressly,  that  it  '^layover  the  lake  Semechonitis,'^  as 
AS  names  it.'  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  op- 
toressed  Israel,  whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and 
Barak.*  The  same  Haasor,  apparency,  was  fortified  by  Solomon.' 
We  read,  further,  that  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  ^'  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria  came  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
Maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Eedesh,  and  fiazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
GktKlee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to 
Assyria."'  Tiglath-pileser  came  firom  the  north,  and  Ijon, 
Abel,  Kedesh,  and&Qead,  are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  known  to  lie,  from  norih  to  south;  Hence  arises  a 
Tery  strong  pi^simiption,  that  Hazor,  being  mentioned  next  to 

'  BMritMnftom  Tell  Kfanimibeh :  Kedea        *  Josh.  11, 1-lS. 
4^  6l-HdiTAw«h  67%  Tellel-Fmslir^.       *  Jo^  Antt  5.  £.  1,  4|  'A^pov  viKtuf 

Korth  end  of  lake  ST"".   Sooth  end  of  lake  ...  oMi  9)  inrtpicuTm  rjjs  ttfuxinrirtios 

iir.    Ulina242%    Wadjr  Heiidl(),  coane  xC/M^t. 
ftbove,  U2\  •  Jndg.  &  4. 

•  See  BibUolih.  Sacra,   1847.  p.  401        M  K.  9, 15. 
Comp.  BibUoCh.  See.  1846.  pp.  212»  SIS.  '  2  K  15,  29. 

•  Joih.  19, 86. 

Vox.  in.— 31* 
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Kedeshy  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  sontlu  TUa 
again  is  strengthened  by  the  enmneration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.  '^  Ham* 
math,  Bakkath,  and  Chinnereth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and 
Hazor,  and  Kedesh/'  ^  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
Hazor  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  except  historically 
by  Josephus  as  above  cited. 

So  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned,  no  spot  could  correspond 
more  completely  to  the  data  above  collected,  than  this  TelL  It 
overlooks  the  lake  and  plain  of  the  HtUeh,  being  nearly  oppoeite 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  former ;  it  is  distant  one  hour 
from  Kedes  towards  the  south ;  and  is  in  itself  a  position  of 
great  strength.  The  present  indefinite  name  ^Buins,'  affords 
no  clew.  The  main  objection  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  all  ap* 
pearafice  of  fortificatioim  and  of  large  structures ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  before  the  Jewidh 
exile,  and  never  afterwards  built  up  ;  except,  according  to  what 
now  appears,  as  an  agricultural  village.  That  it  was  once  a 
large  place,  is  evident.  The  sepulch^  marks  high  antiquity, 
wealth,  and  probable  rank ;  while  the  structures  which  now  give 
distinction  to  Kedes  are  of  a  iar  later  date.  I  am  therefore  led 
to  lay  no  great  stress  upon  tins  objection ;  and  am  disposed  to 
rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  tUs  spot  was  tlud  site  of  the  Hasor 
of  Naphtali. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  in  this  way  the  r^al  cities  of 
Hazor  and  Kedes  would  be  brought  too  near  eadi  other,  let 
him  remember  the  analogous  ca^es  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo^ 
Gibeah  and  Bamah,  Bethel  and  AL 

We  had  already  examined  two  places,  bearing  names  some- 
what similar  to  Hazor,  and  we  afterwards  visited  *a  third  on  the 
east  of  B&ni&s.'  But  neither  of  them  correspond  at  all  with  the 
historical  notices,  which  must  determine  the  site  of  Hazor. 

Leaving  the  simmiit  of  the  Tell  at  11,55,  we  descended 
towards  the  northwest,  and  continued  on  in  that  direction  till 
we  struck  a  road  to  Kedes  on  the  west  of  the  rocky  eminence 
above  mentioned  We  now  kept  on  through  the  f^ain,  and  at 
12.50  dismoxmted  at  the  nortiiem  fountain  of  Kedes.  The 
village  was  west  of  us,  on  its  hill ;  and  we  did  not  ascend  to  it. 

Kedes  is  situated  upon  a  rather  high  ridge^  which  juts  out 
about  E.  S.  E.  fiom  the  western  hills.  Towards  the  south  this 
ridge  is  separated  fix>m  the  high  plain  by  a  Wady  or  strip  of 
lower  plain ;  in  which,  under  the  village,  is  a  copious  fountain 
of  limpid  water.    The  village  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 

>  Joih.  19,  85-^7.  81.    For  tiie  We^  of  Sheikh  Othau  cU 

*  See  above  for  HasAr,  yp,  6S,  68*    For    Hatftiy,  aae  i»der  May  STth. 
Khiibet  Hosftr  and  Tell  Haidr,  mo  p. 
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lidge,  a  sort  of  TelL  East  of  this  there  is  an  offset  in  the  ridge, 
mikl'then  another  lower  Tell ;  and  still  a  low  ridge  rons  out  from 
tiie  loot  of  the  latter,  ending  in  a  rocky  blnff  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  ftirth^r  east.  The  whole  plain  north  and  east  of 
the  villi^,  and  for  some  distance  also  towards  the  southeast,  is 
lower  thftn  the  plain  further  south  by  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  fountain  at  which  we  stopped  is  north  of  the  ridge,  on  a 
tract  a  little  elevated  aboTe  the  lower  plain.  The  latter  is  shut 
in  by  low  hills  on  the  east.  At  a  point  nearly  east  of  the  village, 
a  Wady  seams  to  break  down  through  them  to  the  Htdeh ;  but 
my  companion,  who  was  here  in  April  1844,  passed  that  way, 
and  found  that  tiie  plain  has  no  outlet.  That  portion  of  it 
was  then  covered  with  water,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  drying 
UXK^  This  line  of  hills  shuts  out  Kedes  firom  any  view  of  the 
Hfdeh ;  but  we  could  see  over  them  the  extensive  table  land  of 
Jeidtbr  beyond  the  Htdeh  ;  while  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  rose  in  fdU 
grandeur  before  ua.* 

The  whole  eastern  declivity,  firom  the  high  r^on  east  of 
Bint  Jebeil  to  the  Htdeh,  is  understood  to  descend  by  four  steps, 
with  three  intervening  plateaus.  The  fibrst  of  these  latter  is  the 
▼alley  or  plain  at  the  head  of  which  is  'Aithertln,  and  which  is 
drained  to  the  Lltftny.  The  next  is  the  plain  north  of  Mdli- 
Idyeh,  said  to  be  drained  to  that  of  Eedes.  The  third  is  the 
plain  of  Kedes  itself;  firom  which  there  is  a  great  and  steep 
descent  to  the  Hfdelu 

The  site  of  Kedes  is  a  splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sur- 
foonded  by  fertile  plains.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  among  the  people  of  the  region,  that  the  water  of 
bodi  the  fountains  is  unwholesome.  At  the  time  of  our  former 
jouniey,  in  1838,  the  village  was  said  to  be  deserted.  In  1844 
Dr  Smith  found  it  occupied  by  people  firom  Haurfin,  who  had 
moved  over  a  few  months  previously.  In  the  village  he  sa^  one 
or  two  prostrate  columns  ;  but  it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces 
of  antiquity.' 

The  remains  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  plain  below  the 
village,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  fountain.  Bound  about 
tiie  fountain  itself  are  quite  a  number  of  sarcophagi,  some  of 
which  are  used  as  drinking-troughs.  They  are  all  hewn  smooth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  but  not  sculptured.  East  of  the 
feontain  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  structures,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  easternmost  is  the 
largest.    Its  walls  are  standing ;  and  in  its  eastern  firont  is  a 

*  &  Smith  in  Bi1>liotlL  Sae.  May  1849,  58^    Tell  el-Fens  122".    el-KltiiBiibib 
fL876L  186\    Beiihl96% 

•  BeurioffB ftmn  Keaee*  takn  in  18i4i  *  BibUoth.  Swx  ib.  a  87&. 
MmI  MbJbeikk  60%    Gaitk  of  BAoito 
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large  portal,  with  smaller  mde  postals.  W^  lair  no  columni^ 
but  noticed  Corinthian  capitals  among  ihe  rniui.  The  whole 
character  of  this  Btructure  and  of  its  arehitecturiai  is  decidedly 
Jewish  ;  resembling  entirely  that  of  the  edufiees  we  had  seen  at 
Kefr  Bir'im,  Meirdn,  Irbid,  and  Tell  Eton.  It  was  onoe  a^yn^i- 
agogue. 

The  western  edifice  is  smaller,  and  built  on  a  diftmi  plan. 
It  is  square,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  an  oma'* 
mented  portal  towards  the  south.  From  ihis  portal  a  vault  with 
a  round  arch  runs  through  the  building  to  the  north  wall ;  and 
another  similar  one  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Wheihor  there 
was  once  a  dome,  we  oould  not  determine.  At  the  dide  of  the 
portal  is  a  small  niche.  This  struoture,  too,  I  was  led  to  le^pud 
as  probably  Jewish ;  both  from  the  general  style  of  th^  architect 
ture,  and  fiom  its  resemblimce  to  some  of  the  deliaeatioiis  we 
have  of  Jewish  tombs.  ^ 

Between  these  two  structures  are  several  large  and  remaik- 
able  sarcophagi.  They  stand  paiaUlsl  •  to  each  othto  on  a  nised 
pedestal  or  platform,  five  or  six  feet  high.  That  on  the  west  is 
double ;  that  is,  two  sarcophagi  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
one  huge  block,  having  a  single  cover  for  both,  which  is  scnljK 
tured  to  represent  scales.  That  on  the  east  is  i»eoisely  similar 
in  its  general  form.  The  third  is  single ;  and  probably  a  fourth 
once  occupied  the  space  now  vacant.  The  outside  of  these  saroo* 
phagi  was  once  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures;  bat  the 
action  of  the  weather  has  so  worn  fipbn  the  stone,  that  the 
figures  cannot  now  be  made  out.  I  cannot  resist  the  convicti0n^ 
that  these  likewise  were  Jewish  tombs. 

Eedesh  is  first  mentioned  as  the  oii^  of  e  Oenaanitish  king, 
subdued  by  Joshua  ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  l^be  6f  Napktali^ 
and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refbge.*  It  was  the  birtlndaoe 
of  Barak ;  and  being  cajptured  by  Tiglath-^pileBery  the  inhaln- 
tants  were  carried  away  into  captivity.'  After  the  exile  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  books,  as  still  existing;*  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  i^  und^  the  name  Cydoessa,  as  a  strong  and 
popidous  inland  town  of  the  Tyri^is.'  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
call  it  Cydissus ;  and  place  it  twenty  Boman  mfles  fiom  Tyse 
and  near  to  Paneaa* 

•  We  hear  no  more  of  Kedesh  until  the  times  of  the  omsadeSy 
wl^en  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  fimnd  here  no 
Jews ;  but  several  sepalchres  of  Jewiah  saints ;  andamoi^  tfaeoi 
that  of  Barak'    Later  Jewirii  itineraries  phoe  here  abo  Uma 

>  E^wctaUjia  *Jickiu  ha-Abot,'  C«v  *  Jndg.  4,  a— 2K.  IS,  89. 

q|0^p«4S8iq.  •  1  Mmm,  11,  Sa  7&    Tobl  1*,1. 

*JoilLl2,  22 Josh.  19,  S7.    Jofeph.  *  Ghr.  ro^  KieomMi,  Joa.B.  J.^^C 

Antt  6. 1.  24.r-Jodi.  20,  7.    21,  82.    1  •  OnoBuwt  ttt.  (Mu. 
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tombs  of  Deborah  and  Jael.'  Brocardus  speaks  of  Eedesli  in 
terms  appropriate  to  the  present  day.*  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  since  been  visited  by  Frank  travellers,  nntil  the  present 
century.  We  heard  of  it  in  1838,  when  at  Benit ;  and  were 
told,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  a  few 
years  before.*  Berton  was  there  the  same  year,  soon  after  we 
left  Syria.*  Major  Robe  passed  this  way  in  1841,  and  Dr  Smith 
in  1844.*  But  none  of  these,  except  the  latter^  have  given  any 
description  of  the  place. 

Setting  oS  from  the.  fountain  of  Kedes  at  2.20,  we  went 
north  through  the  low  plain,  by  a  road  much  obstructed  by 
thistles.  We  came  at  2.40  to  the  hills,  among  which  we 
entered  by  a  Wady  coming  from  a  little  west  of  north.  Five 
minutes  ¥dthin  the  Wady  was  a  well  with  water.  At  2.55  the 
main  branch  of  the  valley  came  down  from  the  left ;  and  at  a 
bend,  on  its  high  western  side,  &cing  us,  was  the  village  of 
Buleida.  This  branch  was  said  to  drain  the  whole  tract  lying 
east  of  the  valley  descending  from  ' Atherdn.  We  now  ascended 
out  of  the  valley,  very  steeply,  on  the  west  of  a  smaller  branch ; 
and  came  out  at  3.05  upon  a  fine  arable  tract  of  table  land,  near 
to  several  very  large  and  fine  Butm  trees.'  We  continued 
ascending  gradually  through  this  tract  towards  the  north  ;  and 
then  descending  a  little  came  at  3.40  to  the  extensive  village  of 
Meis,  called  al^  Meis  el-JebeL  The  road  from  'Akka  to  H^- 
beiya  passes  through  this  place,  falling  into  ours  a  little  on  the 
south  of  the  village. 

The  village  is  separated  into  two  parts,  west  and  east,  by  a 
fiihaUow  depression,  in  which  we  pitched  our  tent.  Southwest  of 
the  village  was  a  fine  pond  of  rain  water,  at  which  the  herds 
were  drinking.  This  water  is  used  also  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  there  was  said  to  be  a  good  fountain  in  a  valley  north  of 
the  village.  The  whole  region  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country, 
lying  east  of  the  district  around  Tibnin,  and  connected  with  it. 
The  village  too  is  large,  and  looked  thrifty ;  and  the  people 
seemed  comparatively  comfortable. 

Thursday^  May  20<ft.— We  left  Meis  at  6.10,  going  down 
immediately  into  a  small  plain  or  basin  on  the  north,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  which  was  said  to  have  no  outlet,  and  to 
become  a  lake  in  winter.    It  was  now  under  cultivation.    The 

>  Gvmolj,  pp.  264,  878, 450.  *  BibUoth.   Saer.   1848.  p.    Itl^^a 

*  Biocaxd.  o.  7.  p.  178,  "Cedei  Neph-    1849,  p  874  sq. 

taliiii,  qua  .  .  .  slraxidat  omnibiii  bonia.  *  Bearings  at  8.05 :  el-Hfirrftweh  154% 

MonBtrantnriUie  magna  niixia,et8epiilclm  Tell  el-Feras  127%    Kedes  180*.    EhiH 

palohenima  antiqiionim.*  raibeh  188^     Muhelbib  805".    Buleida 

•  See  Vol  U.  p.  489.  [iiL  866.1  W.  \  m.— Bearing  at  &20:  Mnheiblb  W. 
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r^on  bero  is  high,  and  too  cold  for  the  misiiig  of  cotton.  The 
hiSs  before  us  were  covered  with  oak  trees.  At  6.30  and  6.35 
we  passed  the  heads  of  two  Wadys,  going  westward  to  another, 
called  Wady  el-Jemal,  which  runs  to  the  LttAny.  At  7  o'clock 
we  had  an  extensive  prospect  towards  the  west,  including  the 
fortress  of  Tibnln.'  Continuing  to  ascend,  we  came  at  7.15  to 
the  brow  south  of  Htlnin,  commanding  a  wide  and  noble  view 
of  the  Hfdeh  below  us  on  the  right.^ 

The  prospect  was  a  splendid  one.  In  the  &r  distance  Jebel 
BOnntii  was  visiUe,  with  much  snow,  still  upon  it.  Near  at 
handy  overagainst  us  in  the  northeast,  was  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
having  strips  of  snow  and  ice  running  down  from  the  summit,  ap« 
parently  in  ravines. 

The  whole  plain  of  the  HMeh  was  before  us,  cultivated  quite 
down  to  the  marsh  ;  and  more  extensive  than  both  marsh  and 
lake  together.  We  thought  we  could  here  trace  clearly  the 
various  streams  flowing  through  the  plain,  and  distinguish 
accurately  their  points  of  junction.  These  I  carefully  noted  ; 
but  the  subsequent  result  taught  me  a  lesson  in  respect  to  judg^ 
ments  formed  under  such  circumstances ;  I  mean,  when  looking 
down  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  upon  an  extensive  tract  of 
eoimtry  below.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  traverse 
the  H^eh,  and  follow  the  streams  to  their  junction,  most  of  my 
notes  proved  to  be  Entirely  wrong.  Here  too,  Htlmin,  Abil,  and 
HutOUeh,  were  in  sig^i  before  us  on  the  western  bilk. 

Setting  off  again  at  7.30,  and  descending,*  we  reached  HOnin 
at  8  o'do(^  Here  are  the  rains  of  a  large  fortress,  with  a  poor 
village  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south.  The  place  is  in  a  notch  of 
the  mountain,  running  northwest  and  southeast,  and  cleaving 
the  mountain  nearly  half  way  to  its  basa  In  this  notch  is  a  low 
and  broad  Tell,  on  which  the  ruins  and  village  are  situated. 
The  narrow  vaUey  towards  tiie  northwest  runs  to  the  lAtknj. 
On  the  east  there  is  a*  smalt  shallow  W.ady  descending  steeply 
towards  the  HAleh;  Hflnln  belongs  to  the  district  cf  Bekd 
Besh&rah  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  fanuly  of  the  ruling  Sheikha 
formerly  resided  here.  But  since  the  great  earthquake  of  Janu- 
uy  1837,  no  part  of  the  castle  has  been  habitable  ;  and  these 
feudal  cMe&  have  all  settled  in  and  around  Tibntn.* 

The  more  ancient  fortress  occupied  a  laige  area,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  village  on 
the  soutL  The  later  Turkish  fortress,  also  now  in  ruins,  with 
nine  or  ten  round  towers,  took  in  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 

*  Beariogi  at  7  s  Tibnln  274^    M&fto    t&Ileh  26\    KAPat  e».aiibelbeh,  nev  Bfc- 
296%  Mnheiblb  2ir .  el-MaUkiToh  200*.    mas,  74%    AbU82% 

HaU  211%  *  W.  M.  Thommn  ia  BlbUolli.  Smr, 

*  Baaringial7.16:  HitatD5%    al-Ma-    1S46,  p.  20a 
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same  area  on  tlie  north.  At  the  northwest  comer  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side,  the  solid  rock  of  the  foundation  is 
cut  away,  forming  a  fosse  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  as  many  hroad  ;  close  upon  tne  inside  of  which  the  wall 
is  baUt.  On  the  east  the  wall  is  carried  along  the  brow  of  the 
Tell.  In  this  northern  and  later  portion  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  TiBible,  except  a  few  small  beyelled  stones  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  also  near  the  Turkish  portal  in  the  south  side.  Here 
is  a  bevelled  stone  of  larger  dimensions.  A  few  other  bevelled 
stones  are  found  in  different  parts ;  and  some  are  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the  viUage,  outside  of 
the  later  fortress,  is  a  fine  ancient  portal  nearly  ccnnplete,  built 
of  large  bevelled  stones  still  in  their  place,  with  grooves  for  the 
doors;  it  is  the  finest  fragment  among  all  the  remains.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  consists  in  several  pieces  of  ancient 
wall  built  of  unhewn  stones ;  that  is,  of  stones  broken  to  a 
smooth  &ce,  but  not  squared,  and  laid  up  in  this  rude  irregular 
manner.  Such  fragments  of  wall  are  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  fortress.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  like  elsewhere. 
The  fortress  must  anciently  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
but  its  present  appearance  disappointed  us,  as  not  equal  to  the 
reports  we  had  heard  respecting  it.  From  it  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  lake  is  visible.^  The  place  was  visited  in  1843  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson.* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ^ition  of  this  ancient 
fbrtress,  except  as  commanding  the  plam  of  the  Htkleh  below. 
That  it  must  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question.  Tet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  place 
named  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  it  can  be  regarded  as 
corresponding,  with  any  degree  of  probability ;  unless  it  be  Beth 
Behob,  called  also  Behoby  a  city  and  perhaps  a  district  not  far 
from  ^e  city  Dan.  Six  hundred  Danites,  it  is  said,  came  to 
Laish,  to  '^  a  people  quiet  and  secure,''  fitr  from  Sidon,  and  in 
the  valley  (deep  plain)  "  that  is  by  Beth-Rehob  ;"  •  tWe  they 
built  a  city  and  called  it  Dan.  But  the  city  Dan,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  situated  at  TeU  el-E&dy.*  The  same  Rehob  is 
probably  meant,  when  it  is  said  of  the  spies  sent  from  Eadesh- 
bamea,  that  they  searched  the  land  '^  unto  Rehob,  as  one  goeth 
to  Hamath." '  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  spies  went  beyond 
the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan ;  and  from  that 
point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up  through  the  Wady  et- 

*  Bearinn  from  Utaain  i  KilPat  BAidiU        •  Heb.  a'Tnn*r^nb  ndM  Dsya  Jndft 

18««.    N.endofli.  164-.  «  Sei  .udi  May  26th. 
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Teim  and  the  Bttkft'a.^  To  all  theee  circnmstan^ses  the  pofiitio& 
of  Htinhi  well  corresponds ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  not  greatlj 
err,  if  we  regard  it  as  representing  the  ancient  Beth-Beh<n>.' 

We  set  off  again  from  Hilnin  at  8.39 ;  and  crossing  a  d^ 
pression  we  struck  np  northeast  between  the  monntain  and  a 
lower  hill  on  the  right  through  a  wooded  tract  We  came  at 
8.50  to  the  top  of  the  ascent;  and  then  descended  for  a  time  in 
the  same  direction,  through  a  narrow  valley  with  green  bushes 
and  strips  of  wheat  not  yet  ripe.  Afterwaids  we  kept  on  at  the 
same  level  along  the  declivity,  considerably  above  the  plain ;  the 
trees  having  ceased  as  we  descended.  We  crossed  sev^eral  spun 
and  Wadys ;  one  of  the  latter  descending  towards  Abil,  to^the 
Derd&rah.  Climbing  the  steep  northern  declivity,  we  had  Abil 
on  our  right  at  9.30,  a  little  below  ns.  It  lies  on  a  marked 
Tell ;  which,  below  the  summit,  has  an  offset  towards  the  south. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Derdftrah,  the  stream 
coming  from  Meij ' AyCln.  Abil  is  inhabited  by  Christians.  We 
could  here  see  the  chasm  by  which  the  stream  comes  down,  veij 
narrow  and  deep,  almost  as  if  artificial  It  issues  from  the  Meij 
on  the  east  of  el-MutQlleh  ;  then  makes  a  deep  turn  westward 
between  the  two  villages  ;  and  continues  down  on  the  west  of 
AbiL  The  latter  is  caUed  also  sometimes,  on  account  of  its  fine 
wheat,  Abil  el-Eamh. 

This  Abil  may  well  be  regarded,  as  representing  the  ancient 
Abel  or  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  this  region,  known  to  us  in 
Scripture.  It  probably  had  the  latter  name,  as  lying  near  Beth 
Maachah ;  from  which  it  is  also  distinguished.*  Once  it  is 
called  Abel-maim/  It  is  twice  mentioned  with  other  places  in 
the  order  from  north  to  south ;  once,  ^'  Ijon  (Heb.  'ly&n,  Arab. 
'Aytln),  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Cinneroth ; ''*  and  again,  ''Ijon, 
Abel,  Janoah,  Eedesh,  Hazor,  Gilead."'  *  These  notices  all  cor>- 
respond  well  to  the  position  of  Abil. — That  this  place  is  the  true 
Al]«l  of  Scripture,  rather  than  Ibl  el-Hawa,  situated  on  the 
ridge  between  Meij  'Aytin  and  Wady  et-Teim,  is  probable  for 
two  reasons.  The  former  lies  on  a  Tell  like  most  of  the  ancient 
strong  cities  ;  and,  further,  its  situation  is  such,  that  the  series 
1,  Dan,  Abel,'*  as  above,  is  not  unnatural ;  which  would 


>  So  too  "the  SyrUns  of  Bedi-Rehob,"  *  Thora  was  uiotfwr  R^ob  in  tb«  tribt 

spoken  of  in  2  Sam.   10,  6,  aro  in  y.  8  of  Aflher,  fnrtlier  west;  Jodb.  19,  28.  Sa 
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not  be  the  caae  idth  Ibl  el-Hawa^  lying  as  it  does  northeast  of 
Ijon.^ 

The  Tillage  el-MutOUeh  is  inhabited  by  Drozes ;  and  is  the 
most  southern  spot  occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  sect  which 
dusters  around  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  It  and  Abil  are  also  the 
most  southern  TiUages  of  the  district  Merj  'Ajtau  MutQlleh  lies 
upon  the  hill  bordering  upon  the  Merj,  through  which  the  Der- 
dlrah  breaks  down ;  and  enjoys  a  commanding  view  of  the 
great  basin  of  the  Hi^eh.  Hence  its  name^  which  signifies  'a 
£x>k  out/  or  rather  '  a  look  down.'  But  from  most  of  the  Meg 
itself  the  village  is  not  visible.  Its  site  is  more  than  two  hun* 
died  feet  above  the  Merj. 

While  thus  in  view  of  Abil  and  el-MuttOlehy  we  were  upon 
a  small  elevated  plain,  drained  towards  the  northwest  by  a 
Wady  in  that  quarter.  We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of 
ibe  mountain  on  our  left,  and  at  9.40  could  look  across  the 
Litfiny  and  up  Wady  Jermtik  to  the  high  region  around  Jeijil'a. 
Yeiy  soon  also  the  castle  esh-ShClklf  came  out  from  behind  the 
mountain,  perched  high  upon  what  appeared  ftom  this  side  like  a 
lofty  waU.  The  Wady  which  drains  the  little  plain  soon  opens 
out  into  a  broad  valley  or  cultivated  tract,  extending  to  the 
lit&ny  at  a  point  not  &r  south  of  the  castle.  It  was  full  of 
wheat  fields  and  olive  aoves ;  and  in  it  on  the  southern  side 
was  the  large  village  of  Kefr  Eily,  which  at  9.50  bore  K  35""  W. 
half  a  mile  distant.  Further  down,  on  the  same  side,  where  the 
higlber  ground  descends  towards  the  Lit&ny,  stands  the  larger 
village  of  Deir  Mim&s,  which  we  had  before  seen  fi-om  the 
castle. — ^At  this  valley  the  mountains  on  the  south  terminate ; 
further  north  are  only  the  lower  hills  around  the  Merj. 

There  was  now  a  gentle  descent ;  and  at  10  o'clock  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  Merj,  and  looked  down  upon  it  in  its 
whole  extent  It  is  a  beautiful  oval  plain,  surrounded  by  not 
high  hills ;  its  longest  diameter  being  from  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 
about  three  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  Wady  et-Teim  on  the  east,  and  from  the  valley  of 
the  Lit&ny  on  the  west,  only  by  these  lines  of  hills.  The  whole 
jiain  is  level  like  a  floor ;  and  is  well  watered  and  mostly 
under  cultivation.  A  portion  of  it  is  pasture  ground,  to  which 
we  came  afterwards ;  and  beyond  the  middle  is  a  grove  of  trees 
and  bushes. — Here  we  stopped  some  twenty  minutes  for  rest. 

We  now,  at  10.25  descended  into  the  Meij  ;  and  at  10.40 
crossed  the  great  road  leading  horn  the  HtQeh  by  MuttiUeh  to 
the  Jisr  el*Kh<lrdela  near  the  castle.  The  road  we  were  follow* 
iDg  led  directly  to  Khiyam  on  the  northeastern  hills.    At  10.55 

*  Tbm  Ulw  view  ii  gly«n  bj  W.  K.    oomp^  218,  214.    E.  Smith  in  M&  Jour. 
ThflMon,  In  BibUodL  Sa4sr.  1846.  p.  204,    April  25, 1844.    Bitter  Eidk.  XV.  p.  241. 
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we  crossed  a  small  stream  oomisg  from  the  west ;  and  at  11.10 
came  to  the  principal  stream  of  the  Meij.  It  was  now  stopped 
by  a  dam  jnst  below  the  path,  fer  the  purposed  irrigation  ; 
and  men  were  washing  sheep  in  the  pond  ^ns  formed.  The 
water  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  road ;  and  we  tiierefore 
struck  up  along  the  west  bank  of  the  stream,  thiotigh  fields  in 
which  many  people  were  ploughing.  We  found  at  last  a  good 
crossing-place ;  the  stream  was  not  latge;  but  the  channel  is  in 
many  places  miry.  We  came  inta  our  road  again  at  11.30, 
having  lost  ten  minutes  by  our  circuit ;  ahd  stopped  immedi- 
ately at  a  small  fountain  for  lunch,  under  fig  trees. 

Opposite  to  us,  on  the  left,  were  the  pastures  of  the  Meij ; 
where  at  this  time  many  horses  were  tethered,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  the  govemment.  There  were  sevmJ  tents  for  their 
keepers.  We  had  crossed  a  portion  of  the  tract,  and  admir^  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  ;  the  white  clover  being  in  some  parts  eight 
mches  high.  We  had  seen  the  same  yesterday  around  Kedea 
In  this  region,  for  the  first  time,  we  fell  in  with  the  tall  silver 
popkis,  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

Setting  off  again  at  12.30,  we  soon  diverged  from  the 
Khiyam  road  towards  the  left,  on  a  road  leading  to  Jtidddeh. 
in  order  to  visit  the  large  Tell  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  Meij.  In  ten  minutes  we  were  opposite,  as  we  supposed,  to 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Meij,  situated  (as  we  had  heaid  uid  as 
Dr  Smith  had  been  told  on  a  former  journey^)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  grove  of  trees  on  our  left.  But  at  12.50  there  was 
on  our  left  a  large  reservoir,  or  rather  a  solid  wall  or  dam,  now 
broken,  below  large  fountains  issuing  from  under  a  low  bank  ;  and 
evidently  intend^  to  raise  the  water  to  a  sufficient  height  for 
mills  or  for  irrigating  the  whole  plain.  When  I  passed  tUs  way 
again  the  next  week  with  Mr  Thomson,  we  understood  that  this 
was  the  main  fountain,  the  true  Birket  Derd&rah. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  struck  across  the  fields  without  a 
path,  directly  towards  the  Tell.  At  1.05  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  a  rivulet  from  a  narrow  ann  of  the  plain  running  up 
northeast ;  and  at  1.10  reached  the  foot  of  the  TelL  It  is 
usually  known  as  Tell  Dibbin,  from  a  village  not  for  distant ; 
and  is  also  called  Tell  N&ma.  In  the  plain,  on  the  north  and 
northeast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell,  aro  traces  of  ruins ;  amow 
which  we  found  fiagments  of  columns.  The  ascent  of  the  Tefl 
ia  very  steep  on  this  side.  The  top  is  a  level  tract  of  consider- 
able ezt^it,  under  good  cultivation,  with  a  few  traces  of  heaps  of 
stones,  as  a£  former  buildings ;  and  perhaps  of  walk  on  the  east 
and  west.  The  height  of  the.  Tell  above  the  plain  is  one  htm* 
dred  and  ten  feet,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Dr  De 

/  Ma.  Jonm.  April  S5, 1844. 
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Forest.^  Along  its  eastern  foot  rans  the  great  road  from  Sidon 
to  Hftsbeiya  and  Damascus,  ooming  up  from  the  Jisr  el-Khfip- 
dela.  This  is  the  most  leyel  and  feasible  of  all  the  routes 
between  Damascua  and  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on 
which  a  carriage  road  could  well  be  constructed.* 

The  plain  of  tiie  Merj  at  this  upper  end  is  1822  feet  above 
the  sea,  according  to  Dr  De  Forest.  Although  the  plain 
appears  so  level,  it  yet  declines  greatly  towards  the  south ;  being 
some  330  feet  lower  in  that  part,  towards  MutQlleh. 

This  Tell  Dibbln  is  a  noble  site  for  a  city ;  overlooking  as 
it  does,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Merj,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
great  roods  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  Unmistaka- 
ble traces  likewise  show,  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  place 
was  occupied  by  a  city.  Shall  we  perhaps  be  wrong  in  regard- 
ing it  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ijon  (Heb.  lydn),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Arabic  'Aytin  ? '  We  have 
a  like  analogy  in  the  case  of  Jabesh-^ead ;  where  its  name  as 
a  city  has  perished,  but  has  been  handed  down  in  connection  with 
the  valley,  Wady  Y&bis.  Ijon  is  twice  mentioned  as  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  cities  in  this  region  ;  once  where  Benhadad,  at  the 
oali  of  Asa,  ravages  ^^  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel,  and  all  Oinneroth ;  "^  and 
again  when  Tiglath^pileser  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  away 
into  captivity  the  inkibitants  of  ^'  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor.''*  After  the  captivity  Ijon  is  no  more 
heard  of ;  and  its  Tell  and  a  few  fragments  are  all  that  remam 
to  mark  its  probable  site.^ 

We  left  the  foot  of  the  Tell  at  1.15,  by  the  Sidon  road  and 
hastened  on  towards  Hfisbeijira ;  passing  up  northeast  through 
the  long  narrow  arm  of  the  plain,  before  mentioned.  In  it  was 
the  brook  we  had  crossed ;  which  seemed  at  one  place  on  our 
rq^ht  to  have  once  had  a  large  dam,  now  broken.  At  2  o'clock 
we  rose  from  the  extremity  of  this  arm  upon  a  small  higher 
plain.^  This  we  now  crossed  towards  the  lidge  which  separates 
It  from  Wady  et-Teun.    The  plain  terminated  at  2.15 ;  and 

>  Bearings  from  Tell  Dibbln  :  e^Jndei-      *  *  The  poirible   identity  of  Bon   md 
deb  N.     Tanm  Ntha  ll^     Khijam  187°.    ^AyAn  was  so^^ested  by  the  leviewer  of 


t>l»Hfiri4ireh  ISO*".    Meshhed  211*".    el-  Ranmei^s  PaUstina  in  the  MCknobner  GeL 

Khnmbeh  228°.  KQl4*&t  241°.-~Heshhad  Anxeigen,  1886,  p.  902.    He  imtee  bow 

is  a  Bommit  with  a  Wely  north  of  Hdnln,  ever  Ad»ehuik    The  same  toggestion  was 

overlooking  the  Men.  made  independently  in  my  former  work, 


Gomjp.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  edit.  1,  VoL  IIL  p.  846,  and  Appi  p.  186. 

Saor  1846,  p.  207.  The  identity  is  assomed  by  W.  M.  Thorn- 

»  Heb.  Ti^K  pr.  'a  min,»  1  K.  16,  20.  ■on  in  Biblioth.  Sae.  1846^  p.  204;  eom^ 

2K.  15,29.    2Chr.  16,  4.    Sept  AMr  ^  214.    Bitter  Eidk.  XV.  p.  241  iq. 

2  Chr.  16,  4.     Josephnu  Al4r,  Antt  S,  ^  Bearings  at  2  oTelook:  Khmw4t  el- 

12.  4.     The  Arabic  'Aydn  has  changed  Biydd  72^    Ibl  185^    TeU  Dibbln  224'. 

the  AUf  to  *Ain,  and  signifies  'foontama'  •  el-Khiu«ibeb  226^      Ktil&'te  281".     d- 

«  1  K  15,  20.    2  Chr.  16,  4.  Jndeideh  262".    Neby  Sijnd  ?  824». 

*  2  K.  15.  29. 
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just  there  a  Wadj  breaks  down  thiongh  the  ridge  to  the  Nahr 
Hasb&ny.  Its  high  southern  declivity  is  prettily  wooded.^  The 
path  keeps  along  high  on  .the  nortiiem  side ;  and  at  2.30  we 
turned  north  around  tiie  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 

The  Hasbfiny  was  now  deep  below  us  in  its  nanrow  dell ; 
while  immediately  overagainst  us  Jebel  esh-*Bheikh  towered  in 
grandeur.  Here  for  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  the  lower 
parallel  ridge  along  the  western  side  of  Hermon^  perhaps  two 
thirds  as  high  as  the  main  ridge ;  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  valleys.  This  lower  ridge  has 
been  mentioned  by  no  traveller.*  Opposite  to  the  point  where 
we  now  were,  an  enormous  gorge,  Wady  ShiVa,  breaks  down 
through  this  parallel  ridge  ;  and,  crossing  an  open  dope  at  ita 
foot,  cleaves  again  th9  Une  of  rocky  Ulls  which  border  the 
stream  of  Wady  et-Teim.  Further  north,  this  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny,  here  so  narrow,  opens  out  into  a  fine  basin  of  cul- 
tivated land ;  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  olive  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  the  western  slope  tilled  to  the  top ;  while 
the  eastern  side  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  except  in  patches. 

We  .%ow  descended  very  steeply  towards  the  north  into  this 
basin ;  and  reached,  at  2.45,  the  large  ruined  Ehan  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  was  a  quadrangle  eighty  paces  square ; 
with  ornamented  entrances  from  the  east  and  west  It  is  now 
only  a  place  for  holding  a  great  weekly  fiiir  on  Tuesdays ;  at 
which  tiiie  peasantry  coUect  from  all  the  region  round  abou^  to 
buy  and  seU  whatever  they  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  dispose  o£ 
The  Kh&n,  it  seems,  was  not  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
venders  to  expose  their  wares  ;  aqd  hence  some  sixty  stalls, 
arranged  in  rows,  have  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  Eh&n.' 

Keeping  the  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  strQpon,  we  had  at 
3  o'clock  the  village  of  Elaukaba  high  above  us  on  the  left  hand 
slope,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  At  3.25  we  reached  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin,  where  the  valley  aeain  becomes 
narrow.  Here  we  forded  the  river,  a  fine  large  foS  stream  from 
the  great  fountain  not  far  above  ;  and  having  at  this  point  a 
mill-race  and  mill  on  its  western  bank.  From  the  ford  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  eastward  to  Hftsbeiya.  The  valley  is  called 
Wady  Basis ;  it  is  at  first  quite  open  and  broad ;  then  narrow 

'  Sodih  of  Hiii  wooded  tnust,  on  tiie  top  *  It  is  dewribed  in  the  Talnable  Geolo- 

of  tlie  ridge,  lies  Ibl ;  from  whidi  tiie  fol-  fflcal  Report  of  Dr  Anderson,  pnbHshed 

lowing  beuingi  wore  taken  in  1S44 :  Ju-  Siter  in  the  nune  year,  i^ipended  to  Lient 

deideh  291^     KUtuh  210i^    Medihad  I^meh't  nport;  see  I^fnch's  Offidnl  Bo- 

222*.  Ten  el-Hftrritweh  196^  Kefr  Shftba  port,  1862,  p.  112  sq. 

llft^".     Kefr  HunAm  I08^     lUsheiyet  *  See  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BibHotfa.  Sm. 

el-FflUOr  &6i%    'Ain  JQife  S5%    Aba  1848,  p.  186. 
Kamhidi52%    Neb/SyodSSS". 
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and  rocky,  and  the  road  everywhere  mort  execrable.  The 
stones  are  volcaBic*  At  3.55  we  v^ere  oppoeite  the  western  part 
Hf  the  town ;  and  passing  still  up  the  vaUey  around  the  project- 
ing hiU  on  which  the  city  lies,  we  came  at  405  to  the  mission 
honse  in  the  eastern  part. 

Here  we  found  the  Bey.  Mr  Thomson  of  Sidon,  who  had 
been  awaiting  our  arrival  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house  was 
occupied  by  John  Wortabet,  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries ;  whp 
already  had  chaigd  of  the  tecently  formed  Protestant  church  in 
Hasbeiya,  of  which  he  has  since  been  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  Bis  mother  and  sister  were  residing  with  him ;  the 
latter  likewise  educated  in  the  misstonaiy  schools.  In  this 
welcome  home  I  was  detained  for  four  days,  by  the  illness  which 
still  hung  upon  me.  To  the  inmates  of  that  home  I  owe  many 
thanks  for  their  kind  offices  and  unwearied  hospitality. 

We  paid  off  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  hired  only  until  we 
diould  reaeh  this  place.  They  had  often  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  to  retain  them  longer ;  more 
espedally  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  being  detained  here  for 
several  days.  One  only  was  kept  to  accompany  Dr  Smith  to 
Beirtlt. 

Friday,  Mtxy  21^.  Dr  Bmith  and  Bashid  left  very  early 
for  Sidon,  which  they  reached  at  evening ;  and  arrived  at  Beirtlt 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Of  all  our  former  com- 
pany, only  Besh&rah  was  now  left  to  me  ;*  and  he  remained 
fiuthful,  active,  and  obliging  to  the  end.  Mr  Thomson  took 
henceforth  the  place  of  Dr  Smith,  and  had  brou^t  with  him 
his  head  family  servant ;  so  that  aU  our  travelling  arrangements 
continued  as  before. 

Both  this  day  and  the  fdlowing  I  remained  quiet,  and 
mostly  in  bed.  •  Mr  Wortabet  had  studied  medicine  under  the 
three  missionary  physicians  then  in  the  country ; '  and  to  his 
advice,  coupled  with  rest,  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery.  The  time 
did  not  pass  heavily ;  as  I  was  interested  in  this  near  view  of 
native  manners  and  customs,  and  also  of  the  daily  experience 
of  the  misdonaries  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people. 

A  cage  with  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  pigeons  from  Damas- 
cus hung  in  the  piazsa.  They  were  of  the  species  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ya  KoHm^  from  the  reputed  sound  oS  their  cooing ;  but 
this  sound  is  very  difficult  to  be  made  out  by  Franks.  The 
swallows  too  made  themselves  quite  at  home;  and  built  their 
neste  even  in  the  kitehen. 

Sundatfy  May  23d.  Public  worship  was  held  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  the  large  parlour  of  the  mission  house,  which 

'  He  hat  liiioe  received  the  iKmonuy  degree  of  IL  D.  from  Tale  College. 
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served  as  a  cKapel.  Mr  Wortabet  preached  in  the  moming, 
and  Mr  Thomson  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  ;  and  sometimes  amounts  to  a  hundred*  I 
tried  to  be  present ;  but  a  faintness  coming  over  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  my  bed. — A  subscription  was  already  on  foot 
for  erecting  a  Protestant  church  in  Hfisbeiya;  and  a  building 
sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of  the  community  has  since  been 
completed. 

This  missionary  station  has  long  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs  Thomson  and  Van  Dyck,  who  reside  at  fiidon,  but 
frequently  visit  Hfisbeiya  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  H&sbeiya  is  one  of  great 
interest ;  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.* 

Monday  J  May  24^A.  Having  regained  my  strength  in  part, 
I  rode  out  towards  evening  with  Mr  Thomson  to  visit  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  road  leads  down  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  a  strong  stone  stmo- 
ture,  nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  the  ford  by  which  we  crossed  on 
Thursday.  The  fountain  is  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the 
bridge.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  ridge  running  down  on  the 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  is  a  volcanic  bluff  called  B&s  el-'Aujeh ;  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  fountain  bursts  forth  in  the  very  channel 
of  the  valley.'  It  sends  forth  at  once  a  large  volume  of  water ; 
and  is  called  Neba'  el-Hasb4ny,  or  also  B&s  en-Neba\  A 
strong  and  permanent  dam  is  thrown  across  just  below  the 
fountain.  A  head  of  water  is  thus  raised  and  a  small  pond 
formed,  from  which  the  wat^r  is  turned  into  a  wide  mill-race. 
In  this  way  all  the  beauty  and  romance  of  the  spot  is  destroyed. 
The  fountain,  as  such,  is  not  visible ;  except  that  just  above 
the  dam  the  water  is  seen  boiling  up  on  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
and  quite  across  it.  There  are  a  few  trees  along-  the  bank,  and 
a  large  rock  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  pooL 

This  fountain  is  the  furthest  perermial  source  of  the  Jordan. 
We  passed  on  up  the  valley  for  some  distance ;  but  found  at  this 
season  only  a  small  stream  coming  down  £rom  above,  said  to  be 
the  product  of  small  fountains  Ugher  up.  Indeed,  when  we 
crossed  the  valley  a  few  days  afterwards  not  for  above,  there  was 
at  first  no  stream  visible.  Yet  during  the  rainy  season  a  great 
body  of  water  descends  fit)m  the  upper  part  of  Wady  et-Teim 
and  the  heights  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  around  Basheiya,  causing  a 
formidable  torrent  along  the  valley.    For  some  miles  above  tiie 

*  See  the  Annual  Reporte  of  the  Ame-  yam  221*.  Hesliliaa  228|*.  Kankaba 
ricaa  Board  of  Commiuioners  for  Foreign  257^  Hasbeija  156**.  'Ain  Klinyeh  12r. 
IfiMions,  for  aeveral  years  past ;  also  we  Mfmis  76**.  Knfair  69\  Dhoneibeh  51  ^ 
Yolnmes  of  1^  Minionaiy  Herald.  Libbeija  85**.    Cooree  of  the  Wady  above, 

*  Bearings  from  RAs  el-'Aiyeh,  above  58". 
the  great  fouxUin,  1844 :  Ibl  22S\    KM- 
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fonntain  the  valley  is  narrow,  with  a  rocky  bed ;  hnt  still  higher 
up  it  again  spreads  out  into  a  broad  roUii^  basin. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  fiunons  bitumen  pits,  situated  on 
the  western  declivity,  opposite  the  ford  and  about  a  quarter  oi  an 
hour  distant  from  the  latter.  The  sur&ce  at  the  wells  is  a 
gentle  slope  of  indurated  marl,  with  nodules  of  flint;  but 
nothing  to  indicate  bitumen.  There  are  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wells;  somp  of  them  fifty  feet  deep.  New  ones  are  often 
opened ;  and  old  ones,  which  have  been  abandoned,  are  some- 
tunes  sunk  deeper.  The  strata  of  mineral  at  the  bottom  are 
ihen  worked  horizontally,  and  the  product  drawn  up  by  a  wind- 
lass. The  bitumen  is  hard,  and  is  regarded  as  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  tract  and  the  wells  belong  to  the  government, 
and  are  farmed  by  those  who  desire  to  work  them.  The  work- 
ing for  the  year  had  ceased  a  few  days  before.  The  bitumen  is 
floM  chiefly  at  Damascus.  It  is  mainly  used  on  vines,  to  keep 
off  insects  i^hich  destroy  the  grapes.  It  melts  with  a  strong 
heat,  and  being  then  mixed  with  a  Utile  oil,  is  daubed  upon  the 
vine  near  its  root.^ 

From  the  bitumen  pits  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  west  side 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  and  of  its  lower  parallel  ridge.  The  lofty 
main  ridge,  as  here  and  elsewhere  seen  from  the  side,  has  two 
summits  ;  of  which  the  northeastemmost  is  much  the  highest, 
perhaps  by  a  thousand  feet.  Both  of  these  were  now  marked 
with  strips  of  snow  and  ice  radiating  down  their  sides.*  The 
parallel  ridge  is  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower ;  and  runs 
the  whole  length  of  esh-Sheikh,  from  near  B&sheiya  to  the 
southern  end  over  Bftnifts.  It  is  unbroken,  save  once  near  the 
village  of  Shib'a ;  where  the  high  upper  valley  banning  near 
the  northeastern  end  breaks  down  through  to  Wady  et-Teim.' 
Not  far  south  of  that  point  is  a  water-shed  in  the  high  valley ; 
which  then  again  declines  towards  the  southwest,  and  descends 
to  the  southern  plain,  not  far  west  of  Bfinifts,  through  the  deep 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  on  the  east  of  a  high  conic^  peak. 

From  the  wells  there  is  a  view  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town  of  Hasbeiya,    We  returned  home  by  way  of  the  ford. 


*  See  alio  Seetcm's  Beisen,  1  pp.  824,  from  below.    He  ipeaki  of  the  ridge  rmft- 

S2S,  829,  880.  Bniekbardt  TrftT.  in  Syria  ning  ont  iowaids  BftniAe  m  much  lower 

p.  84.    Dr  Andenon's  QeoL  Report,  in  than  that  fommit.    Probablj  in  loddtag 

L7iich*s  Official  Report,  1862,  p.  118.  down  upon  it  loDgitndinally,  the  lower 

'  The  Rey.  J.  L,  Porter  of  Damaacas  sonmut  mentioned  hi  tiie  text  did  not  pro» 

Tinted  the  gmnmit  of  Hermon  in  the  an-  minentlj  strike  the  eye.     See  Bibliotb. 

inmn  of  1862.    He  deseribee  the  hi^ert  Saon,  1864  p.  56. 

•  peak  aa  oompoeed  tiriody  of  three  peak%  *  sJm  above^  p.  878. 
«o  oMur  each  other  aa  to  appear  only  aeoiw 
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.  The  important  tbH^,  Wady  et-^Teim,  was  the  reftige  <if 
Derazy,  the  founder  of  the  Dnuse  religion^  early  in  the  elerendi 
century  ;  and  is  therefore  c<»meeted  with  the  earliest  history  of 
that  singidar  race,^  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentvries, 
the  valley  is  mentioned  hy  Abulfeda  and  edh-^Dhfthiiy.* 

The  short  valley^  in^  which  Htoheiya  almost  Ues  hidden, 
eonuneno^  at  no  great  distance  east  of  the  town«'  The  head  ot 
it  is  in  a  remarhf^le  amphitheatre^  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
high  hills,  terraced  and  covered  with  vines,  fig  trees,  and  olive 
trees,  to  their  top.  The  western  part  is  formed  by  the  rocky  hill 
on  and  around  which  the  city  is  built,  projecting  fixxn  the  souths 
em  hills,  and  confining  the  valley  to  a  nanow  dett  along  its 
northern  side ;  thus  almost  completing  the  circle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  hilk  on  the  north  and  south  of  tbis  head  of  the 
valley  rise  not  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  it.  The 
eastern  side  is  still  h%her ;  the  western  much  lower.  The  top 
of  this  lower  projecting  hiU,  above  the  narrow  vaU^,  is  ooouioed 
by  the  palace  (so  called)  of  the  Emir  and  its  appurtenances. 
Below  the  palace,  on  the  western  declivity,  is  the  Jewish  quarter. 
Back  of  the  palace,  towards  the  south,  are  the  houses  <3i  the 
town  rising  &r  up  along  the  side  of  the  higher  hill,  and  coverii^ 
a  large  space.  They  extend  also  down  tl^  northeastern  side  of 
the  lower  projectiDg  hill^  quite  to  the  bed  of  the  valley.  Indeed, 
they  have  absady  begun  to  spread  across  the  channel  towards 
the  northeast ;  where,  <m  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
the  buildings  stand  as  high  as  in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  The 
Bilsis,  after  leaving  its  deU,  soon  expands ;  and  its  channel, 
passing  through  a  wide  open  tract,  enters  tiie  HasbAny  a  little 
above  the  fonL 

A  good  view  of  Hfisbeiya  is  obtained  fimn  the  ncMihem  hiHi 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  bridge,  which  we  followed  on  Monday. 
This  is  the  near  view,  looUng  down  upon  the  whole  town.  The 
houses  are  seen  extending  far  up  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Emir's  palace ;  and  then  on  the  east  down  to  the 
water-courae  and  across  it  This  last  is  the  Protestant  quarter 
Another  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  amphitheatre  is  ffU9 
the  little  village  of  'Ain  Etinyeh,  directly  east  of  Hfisbeiya, 

>  See  De  Sa<rf  Ezpoed  de  la  Belig.  dee  nl  weeks  in  the  plaoe  in  1844.— Tlw  e«w 

Drozes,  L  p.  ooclzxiii,  §q.  Biblioth.  Swr%  Jier  tniTellan  aeem  not  to  hme  Tiiitod 

1848,  p.  220  M.  Wa4T  ak-Teim.     Fttw  Ton  Heimendorf 

.  •Abnlf:  Tia».  Syr.  ed.  KBUer,  p.  SO.  nueed  eleiig  H  Srom  Ihe  HAieh  to  Ite 

edh^DhAhiiy^Mtkeof  Wedyet-Teimaea  B&kA'a  end  Ba'Ubek  in  ISSS,*   p.  280^ 

district  in  the  provinee  of  Damaaona,  oon-  Norob.   164S.     SeetHo  Titited  and  de^ 

tainingSSOvillafieis  eee  Rosensk  Aaaleot^  ecribed  the  TCgkm  in  1806 ;  Beitea,  Berixn 

Arab.  m.  p.  22.    Lat.p.46.  1864,  L  pw  sS  eq.    ZacbVMoniA  Coflr. 

"  iDdetoribinffHAsbcdjaandtfaeiegkm  XVWL   pp.   840-344      Then    fbOofwed 

— *,  Ihaye&benefitafaauunucript  BQiQUiaidt,TraT.lnS7r.ppw82-4&CeBp^ 

VI>r  £.  Smith;  who  epentiere-  ^tter  Brdk.  XV. p.  162  e^ . 
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and  half  an  hoar  diBtant,  on  the  veiy  brow  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  third  and  more  distant  view  is  in  the  opposite  direction^  from 
the  high  ridge  west  of  Wady  el-Teim.  Looking  from  this  point 
abont  E.  S.  £.  np  the  Wady  Basis,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
valley  and  amphitheatre  with  the  town.  Here  especially  the 
amphitheatre  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  basin  snnk  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  ridge  descending  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  westwards  ;  which 
basin  the  narrow  valley  drains  to  the  Hasbftny.  The  latitude 
of  H&sbeiya,  as  detennined  by  Lieut  Lynch,  is  N.  33^  25'  13''. 

Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  raised  around  H&sbeiya ;  the 
southern  hill  is  covered  with  vineyards.  The  grapes  are  mostly 
eaten  or  made  into  raisins ;  while  some  are  trodden  and  the  juice 
boiled  down  to  form  the  syrup  called  Dibs.  Walking  out  one 
afternoon  with  Mr  Wortabet,  along  the  upper  water-course  in 
the  northeast  quarter,  we  came  upon  a  press  for  the  preparation 
of  Dibs.  There  were  two  shallow  vats  side  by  side,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden.  From  these  the  juice  was  drawn  off  into 
a  small  channel  outside,  and  conducted  into  three  smaller  and 
deep  vats,  where  it  was  left  to  settle  and  become  clear.  All  these 
vats  were  excavated  in  the  soUd  rock.  The  juice  was  then  con- 
veyed to  a  large  boiler  just  below,  where  it  was  boiled  away  to 
the  proper  consistence  ;  and  then,  lastly,  was  put  to  cool  in  two 
or  three  still  smaller  vats. 

The  Emtrs  of  Hfisbeiya  are  a  Muslim  branch  of  the  house  of 
Shehfib  ;  distinct  from  those  who  have  so  long  ruled  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  head  of  the  house  is  the  hereditary  governor  of 
the  district  of  Hfisbeiya ;  but  dependent  of  course  upon  the  Pasha 
of  Damascus.  The  paLsuse,  so  called,  is  a  shabby  concern ;  but 
covers  a  large  plot  of  ground,  and  is  the  dwelling  of  various 
branches  of  the  family.  The  present  Emir  was  regarded  as  a 
weak  and  fidthless  man,  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.  He  was  at  this  time  rather  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  missionaries,  and  Mr  Wortabet  ^as  acting  as  his  £Eunily 
physician.  Tet  he  was  ever  ready  to  vex  the  Protestants  ;  and 
was  even  now  refusing  to  let  them  pay  their  taxes  except  as 
members  of  the  Greek  church ;  directly  in  the  &ce  of  the  law 
and  of  the  practice  every  where  else. 

The  highest  point  of  the  hill  above  H&sbeiya  on  the  south, 
is  crowned  by  a  Druze  place  of  worship,  or  collection  of  chapels, 
called  EhQlw&t  el-Biyftd.  These  EhQlwehs  are  generally  situ- 
ated quite  alone,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  the  borders  of  a  forest ;  and  from  this  their  solitary  position 
they  take  their  name,  signifying  'solitude.'  They  are  hardly 
distinguished  in  size  and  structure  from  common  dwelling 
houses.  The  EhQlw&t  el-Biylul  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Druzes.    It  was  plundered  in  1838,  after 
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iiie  decisive  battle  of  Shib'a  ;  the  seciet  adytmn  was  entered  ; 
and  the  aacred  books  contained  in  Beyeml  chests  w^e  scatteied 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.' 

The  Khfilwit  el-Biyftd  is  distant  about  twenty  minutes  from 
H&sbeiya ;  and  is  situated  a  few  lods  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
'Ain  Jdrfii  and  Hibb&rtyeh.  The -position  commands  a  v^w 
over  the  Merj  'Ajtn  and  the  district  of  Shilkif,  nearly  to  the 
sea ;  and  the  view  towuxte  the  south  takes  in  the  Htd^  For 
extent  and  beauty  of  prospect  few  places  equal  it* 

The  little  village  of  'Ain  Ednyeh,  half  an  hour  east  of  Hfis- 
beiya,  has  been  already  mentioned.  From  a  fine  fountain  there,  a 
small  aqueduct  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  below. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  village.* 

Another  village,  Shuweiya,  lies  fifteen  minutes  feom  'Ain 
Ednyeh  higher  up,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  fix)m  Hfisbeiyak 
It  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
firom  the  EhQlwAt  el-Biy&d.  It  lies  on  another  peak  among  this 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  This  point  is  higher  than  either  ^  the 
preceding,  and  the  prospect  more  extensive,  but  less  interesting. 
Towards  the  north  the  village  of  'Ain  'Ata,  marked  by  a  white 
dome,  is  seen  high  up  near  Sie  base  of  Jebd  esh-Sheikh,  in  the 
district  of  Basheiya.  From  it  a  high  ridge  extends  down  to  Hie 
Hasb&ny,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  districts  of 
Radieiya  and  HAsbeiya ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  upper  and  lower 
Wady  et-Teim.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  BUsis,  two  Wadys 
descend  to  the  Hasb&ny.  The  northernmost  has  the  laige 
Chiistian  village  of  Kufeir  on  its  northern  declivity ;  and  the 
village  called  KhtHwet  d-Kufeir  on  its  southern.  The  souihem 
Wady  is  much  the  broadest;  and  indeed  may  perhaps  be  re^ 
garded  as  divided  into  two  by  a  low  ridge,  on  which  stands  the 
village  of  Mfmis.  Sgher  up,  on  its  ncMrSiem  side,  is  the  village 
of ' Ain  Tinta.  Eaukaba,  libbeiya,  Neby  Sttfa  (or  Thelthfttha), 
and  Mufaaiditheh,  are  places  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Easbdny  on  the  west.  Above  fihu* 
weiya,  towards  the  east,  only  a  narrow  ridge  separates  the  valley 
of  Mimis  from^that  of  Shib'a ;  and  connects  the  hiU  of  Shuweiya 

>  E.  Smitii  in  UGas.  Henld,  1846,  p.  46.  Tell  el-Hfixr&weh  208^     KMyam  229*. 

ThiB  aamt  writer  tteyn  ftutheri  *<  Women  m  288%     Jndeideh  2S6\     KU'at  edi- 

•re  muveiMUy  ezolnded  fiom  midiBg  in  Shfiklf  2i9\    KttakeU298%    Neby  'Alf 

KhQlwehs;  Imt  the  oocnpants  often  haye  et-T&hir  264%    Neby  Sijnd  801%    lib- 

fMr  famflSee  in  tome  a^acent  Mlding.  beiya  2r.    'AIn  Mnyeh  67*".    'Ain  'Ata 

At  Kh&lwAt  el-Biyftd^  we  weie  tolcL  that  6^\    Shnweiya  60%    HibbArijeh  14r, 

women  only  came  up  (torn  Ihe  town  [Has-  'Ain  Tannftrah  N.    el-Muhalditheh  88% 
beiya]  in  the  morning,  to  cook  and  clean        '  Bearings  at  'Ain  K&nyeh,  1844  :  Mq- 

tnd  keep  house  for  the  men,  and  went  haiditheh  34*".    Kh&lwit  el-Bty4d  245% 

down  a^n  to  their  honaes  in  the  city  hi  Kiil*at  esh-Shukir  248%    HlLsbeiya  270% 

the  erening,  not  bemg  allowed  to  lodge  on  Neby  Smid  292%     Tanm  Niha,  S.  peak| 

•ViTiffli-llid.         -  822i% 

^  Bettings  at  Khmwk  el-Biy  Ad,  1S44 » 
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"with  the  motmtam  back.  Along  this  ridge  passeB  tue  road  finom 
Hfisbeiya  to  ShiVa ;  from  which  also  there  branches  off  a  summer 
road  to  Damascus.' 

The  ridge  extending  down  fiom  'Ain  Ktlnyeh,  on  the  north  of 
Hfisbeiya,  separates  Wady  Basis  from  the  valley  of  Mtmis  ;  and 
has  at  its  lower  extremity  the  bluff  called  B&s  el-'Aujeh,  alre^y 
mentioned.  The  elevation  of  several  points  in  and  around 
Hfisbeiya  was  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  the  same  year,  with 
the  aneroid  barometer,  as  follows : 


EhAn, 

Ford, 

Pountainof  theHasbloiy,  . 

Hftsbeiya,  Palace,    . 

Road  near  KhOlw&t  el-Biy&d 


1609 
1654 
1700 
2160 
2711 


>  Beuiiigt  at  Shnwrija,  1S44:  'Ain 
•AU56«.  •AliiTiiiU56|\  Iibbel7alH^ 
Dhtiaeibeh  20^.  Mhus  6\  Nebj  S&fa 
»^\     el-U«haidillieli  82%      KmkaU 


<278f  Jndeidah  26r.  XOTat  eab-Shftldf 
261%  Ibl246i*.  K]i!7am289^.  Mesh- 
had  288^.  HlbbAr^  214*.  d-Feidfi 
247%    'AlnJfiifa251%    Hlab€i7a2Sl% 
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FBOK  HABBEITA  TO  BANIAB^  AND  BACK. 

The  state  of  agitation  and  disquiet  among  the  Drazes  ci 
Lebanon,  already  alluded  to,  had  not  yet  been  wholly  allayed. 
Straggling  bands  of  that  people,  or  of  those  acting  under  cdour 
of  their  name,  were  often  heard  of  in  these  regions,  as  commit- 
ting deeds  of  Yiolence  and  robbeiy.  Such  rumours  reached  us 
almost  daily  at  H&sbeiya ;  lying  as  it  does  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  between  the  Druzes  of  Lebanon  and  those  of  Haur&n ; 
and  itself  too  numbering  many  Druzes  among  its  inhabitants, 
some  of  whom  are  men  of  influence.' 

What  more  directly  affected  our  plans  was  the  report,  that  a 
party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Druzes  from  the  Metn  nad  posted 
themselves  in  a  wood  near  B&ni&s,  and  were  robbing  whomsoeyer 
they  pleased  ;  though  not  all  that  passed  that  way.  A  Jew  had 
been  robbed  on  Saturday,  and  several  peasants  on  Sunday. 
But  on  Monday,  an  English  gentleman  with  his  fiunily,  including 
three  ladies,  came  through  from  B&nifis  to  Hasbeiya  without 
seeing  any  one.  It  was  said  the  party  had  sent  defiance  to  the 
Em!r  of  H&sbeiya,  as  the  governor  of  die  district.  At  any  rate, 
that  functionary  was  cow^,  and  took  not  a  single  step  against 
the  marauders.  AU  the  roads  to  Damascus  were  regarded  as 
unsafe. 

As  we  purposed  to  set  off  for  Bfini&s,  if  possible,  on  Tuesday, 
we  took  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  letter  from  the  chief  Druze 
Sheikh  of  the  region,  residing  in  Hftsbeiya.*  He  gave  it  with 
readiness  ;  and  idso  agreed  to  send  with  us  two  of  his  own  people 
armed.  We  engaged  likewise  three  Druze  muleteers  for  the 
excursion.  • 

'  Sea  more  on  this  niljeot,  p.  8,  above.     Inuidatioii  is  snljoiiied  In  Koto  Y,  end  of 
'  A»  this  letter  is  a  model  in  its  waj,  a    the  Tolune. 
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Tuesdayy  May  25th. — This  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weather  threatened  rain ;  and  two  slight  showers 
actually  fell.  As  my  strength  was  now  partially  restored,  we 
concluded  to  set  off  and  travel  leisurely.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Mr  Thomson  and  myself,  our  two  servants,  the  three  Druze 
muleteers,  and  the  Sheikh's  two  armed  retainers.  An  active 
young  man,  desiring  to  go  to  B&ni&s  on  husiness,  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  us  ;  and  made  himself  quite  useful  during  &e  ex- 
cursion. We  sent  forward  the  muleteers  and  baggage  to  Judei- 
deh,  with  one  of  the  armed  men  ;  we  ourselves  proposing  to  go 
with  the  other  by  way  of  BClrghttz  and  the  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny. 

We  left  the  mission  house  at  11  o'clock ;  reached  the  ford 
of  the  Hasbfiny  in  forty  minutes  ;  and  turning  to  the  left,  came, 
at  11.50,  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to  Kaukaba.  We-  passed  in 
eight  of  the  Khfin,  where  there  was  this  day  a  regular  fair.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  Lebanon,  the  Htileh,  Wady 
et-Teim,  and  even  from  Haur&n.  The  light  showers  to  day  had 
thinned  the  number  somewhat ;  yet  we  saw  and  fell  in  with 
many.  At  12.05  we  passed  just  under  Kaukaba  lying  high  on 
the  western  slope ;  and  stopped  five  minutes  under  the  olive 
trees  on  account  of  another  sprinkling  of  rain.  The  village,  as 
usual,  looked  much  the  best  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  broad  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  extends  up  west- 
wards from  the  Khdn,  breaking  through  the  western  ridge  and 
cleaving  it  more  than  half  way  to  its  base.  The  ascent  in  it  from 
the  Hasbfiny  is  gradual  and  gentle ;  but  on  the  western  side, 
towards  the  Litdny,  it  descends  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  river 
just  below  the  bridge  of  BOrghtiz.  Through  this  notch  passes 
the  road  from  the  Khan  to  that  bridge  ;  and  thence  up  the  side 
of  Lebanon  along  Wady  Sifs^f  to  Kefr  Hiineh  and  Jezzin.  *  The 
valley  of  this  notch  is  understood  to  separate  Meij  'Ayiin  from 
the  district  of  H&sbeiya ;  and  is  of  course  the  dividing  line,  in 
this  quarter,  between  the  Pashaliks  of  Sidon  and  Damascus. 

We  kept  along  from  Kaukaba  high  up  around  the  shoulder 
of  the  northern  hill ;  and  then  descended  gradually  to  join  the 
road  from  the  Kh&n  upon  the  water-shed.  This  we  struck  at 
12.30,  and  began  immediately  the  steep  descent  towards  the 
bridge.  At  12.50  we  stopped  on  the  plateau  of  the  little  Druze 
village  of  BtirghOz  ;  the  latter  being  about  forty  rods  north  of 
us,  and  the  river  and  bridge  still  two  hundred  feet  or  more  below 
us.  The  bridge  is  said  to  be  Koman.  We  here  could  see  the 
character  of  the  river  and  its  chasm  for  some  distance  above  and 
below. 

Inmiediately  north  of  Bdi^hiiz,  a  broad  low  spur  or  swell  of 

*  Comp.  Wilflon  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  192  aq. 
Vol.  m.— 33 
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ground  is  thrown  off  fiom  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpezHlic-- 
ular.  Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwaids,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BOrghOz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little ;  and  thea 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BtlrghQz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as^ 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  firom  Lebanon  towards  the  souSl 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  veiy  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BOrghtiz;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  BeUt  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shtlldf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  veiy  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peak&  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.^ 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BdrghQz  to 
Belfit,  is  fiom  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  firom  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Bel&L 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  E&'ka'iyeh ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  BeMt  at  2.25,  situated  on 

>  Bearings  at  1.80:  BQigbQs  N.  TS**  £.        *  See  aboTO,  p.  63. 
«ah-ShQk!f  S.  80"  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  clifBs.  Here,  just  before  the  gnlf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cMs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Balzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fix)m  Salzburg 
to  Oastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belfit,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Bhaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  ffyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.' 

We  leffc  Bel&t  at  2.55,  for  Dibbin  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
oourse  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
ihe  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskfn.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophf^  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draming  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

'  See  more  on  this  animal,  Qesen.  Heb.  if  m  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  from 
Lex.  art.  IB^ .  Tfaesanr.  p.  1467.  See-  >o  narrow  and  rough  a  bed.  At  one  plaoe 
twninRittel'sEidk.XV.p.  696.  Wilson  the  width  is  bawly  three  feet  The  swift- 
Lands  of  the  Bible  DL  p.  28  sq.  Fiesnel  «».  "^  *^«,  <5^*»*  prevented  omr  asoer- 
Sn  Jonm.  Asiat  Ser.  IIL  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  ^ff^^  »*•  ^?P^    A  pole  eight  feet  long 

•  This  chasm  had  been  visited  by  Dr  ^d  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thus  «?  ^^  tiie  cnrrent  on  a  second  aMempt 

speaks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  TJe  Khutweh  is  the  western  tenninataon 

▼er  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  ^  <?"«  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  betow 

widA  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^▼^g  »  «««  fS^^^  "^^P®-      Ms.  Joan. 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perpendic-- 
ular.  Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwards,  able  to 
overlook  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook^ 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BQrgbQz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  Btbrghtiz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account' of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belat ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as, 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  firom  Lebanon  towards  the  souUl 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  veiy  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BOrghClz;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Bel&t  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShOldf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  pe€ik&  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.^ 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BQighflz  to 
Beiat,  is  fiwm  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  8.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Bel&t. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  E&'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.' 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  BeUt  at  2.25,  situated  on 

'  Bearings  at  1.80 :  Bliighfis  N.  75"  E.        •  See  abore,  p.  68. 
Mh-ShOklf  S.  80°  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  fiirther  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  firom  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Bel£t,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyroao  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left;  Bel&t  at  2.55,  for  Dibbln  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
course  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskin*  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

'  See  more  on  diu  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  tortnre  and  hastening  to  escape  firom 
Lex.  art  IBS) .  Thesanr.  p.  1467.  See-  bo  narrow  and  rough  a  bed.  At  one  place 
txeninRitter'aErdk.XV.p.  696.  ^Hlaon  the  width  is  barely  three  feet.  The  swift- 
Lands  of  the  Bible  II  p.  2S  sq.  Fresnel  ^^,  ^  ^^,  c^T^^*  prevented  omr  ascer- 
in  Jonm.  Asiat  Ser.  nLTom.  V.  p.  614.  ^asomg  its  depth.    A  pole  eight  feet  long 

«  This  chasm  had  been  visited  by  Dr  oia  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thns  ??  "*  ^^  *T^*  ^  *  "^^^"^  attempt. 

speaJks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  Th«  Khutweh  is  the  western  temunatioo 

ver  runs  through  a  strait,  with  a  varying  ^f  this  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  below 

width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^^^  »  ^^  ^S^^^  "lope."    Ms.  Jonm. 
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gronnd  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  tln^e  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perp^idic^ 
ular.  Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwaids,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook^ 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  Sontk 
of  BarghOz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little  ;  and  thea 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BllrghOz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account' of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cool. 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  BeUt ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  aa, 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  south. 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  veiy  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BOrghOz;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  untD  just  below  Belit  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-Shdkif.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor- 
rent on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peak&  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.^ 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BOrghOz  to 
Belfit,  is  from  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  8.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet.  The  chasm  is  thus  far  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Bel&t. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  E&'ka'iyeh ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Bel&t  at  2.25,  situated  on 

>  Beariiigiatl.80:  Btirgfatiz  N.  75°  E.        •  See  abore,  p.  53. 
Mb-Sh&kif  S.  SO**  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  hroad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  village  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  clifSs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  higher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fi*om  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Belfit,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Shaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyrax  Syriacus  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  his  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.* 

We  left  Bel&t  at  2.55,  for  Dibbln  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
coarse  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  bearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhUtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.' 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Haskln.  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophi^  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  paralld  to  the  arm  of  the  Merj  which  we 

'  See  moire  on  tliis  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  toitore  and  hastening  to  eacape  from 
Lex.  art.  IBtl .  Thesanr.  p.  1467.  See-  eo  narrow  and  rongh  a  b^  At  one  place 
txeninRitter'aEWk.XV.  p.  696.    Wilson    the  width  is  barely  three  feet    The  swil\>- 


Lands  of  tiie  Bible  BL  p.  2S  sq.    Fresnel  »«?8.  ^  5^«  ^^^^t  prevented  ow  awer- 

in  Jonrn.  AsUt  Ser.  HI.  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  ^™»°S  »^  ^^^    ^  I»l«  ^^^^  ^  !<»« 

•  This  chasm  had  been  visited  by  Dr  ^^  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thna  ^  ^^«  cmrent  on  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  ^«  Khutweh  w  the  western  tenmnation 

ver  mns  ihrongh  a  strait,  with  a  varying  o^  *^»«  remarkable  pass ;  the  banks  below 

width  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^"^  »  °^«w  8^^^  »loP«-"    Ms.  Joanb 
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ground  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  river  to 
the  eastern  ridge.  This  swell  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  The 
river  breaks  down  through  the  whole  distance  by  a  singular 
chasm,  very  narrow  and  winding,  with  banks  from  tl^ee  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  high  and  often  approaching  the  perp^idic^ 
ular.  Much  of  this  chasm  we  were  here,  or  afterwaids,  able  to 
overlook.  It  makes  many  short  turns  and  sharp  angles.  We 
could  see  the  river  at  the  bottom,  like  a  small  mountain  brook, 
tumbling,  foaming,  and  roaring  along  its  steep  rocky  bed.  South 
of  BQrghQz,  for  a  short  distance,  the  ground  is  lower,  and  the 
valley  of  the  river  broader  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  for  a 
road  down  the  steep  banks,  and  a  bridge  over  the  stream.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  river  turns  westwards  for  a  little ;  and  then 
again  towards  the  south. 

We  stopped  here  near  BUrghOz  for  twenty  minutes,  partly  on 
account  of  another  slight  shower.  But  this  was  the  last ;  and 
the  afternoon  was  clear  and  cooL 

We  set  off  again  at  1.10,  for  Belslt ;  not  by  the  usual  road, 
but  keeping  along  through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  as  near  as^ 
possible  to  the  chasm,  which  the  river  has  here  cut  through 
another  ridge  extending  out  from  Lebanon  towards  the  souUl 
This  ridge  is  obviously  a  prolongation  of  the  southern  foot  of 
Lebanon  itself,  passing  over  into  the  lower  ridge  on  the  east  of 
esh-ShOkif.  The  river  strikes  and  enters  it  very  obliquely  not  far 
below  the  bridge  of  BOighUz;  and  cleaves  it  lengthwise,  but 
nearest  the  eastern  side  ;  until  just  below  Bel&t  the  stream  turns 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  cuts  through  the  ridge  to  its  western 
side.  Here,  issuing  into  a  more  open  tract,  it  turns  south  again, 
and  flows  under  esh-ShOldf.  The  ridge  thus  left  upon  the 
eastern  side  is  very  thin,  sharp,  and  steep.  We  kept  along  near 
its  summit ;  sometimes  looking  down  into  the  abyss  of  the  tor* 
rent  on  our  right ;  and  sometimes  passing  around  on  the  eastern 
side  of  high  sharp  peaks.  It  was  a  dizzy  and  dangerous  path, 
and  the  ride  highly  exciting.^ 

The  general  course  of  the  chasm  from  near  Jisr  BdrghOz  to 
Belat,  is  fiom  about  N.  E.  by  N.  to  S.  W.  by  S.  The  depth 
varies,  according  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  from  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  fiaet.  The  chasm  is  thus  &r  tolerably  straight ; 
except  one  obtuse  angle  towards  the  south  in  approaching  Belat. 
The  sides  are  very  steep,  but  not  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  shrubs  ;  resembling  the  high  banks  of  the  same  river  east 
of  Jisr  K&'ka'iyeh  ;  though  the  chasm  is  here  narrower  and 
deeper.* 

We  came  to  the  little  village  of  Belfit  at  2.25,  situated  on 

>  Bearings  at  1.80 :  BliighQs  N.  75°  £.        •  See  above,  p.  58. 
uh-Sh&klf  &  80°  W. 
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the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  with  a  hroad  tract  of  high  ground 
behind  it.  From  the  Tillage  we  descended  five  minutes  to  reach 
the  brow  of  the  cliffs.  Here,  just  before  the  gulf  turns  west, 
the  sides  become  more  perpendicular,  or  at  least  exceedingly 
precipitous.  Eagles  were  soaring  over  the  chasm,  having  their 
nests  in  the  western  cliffs.  At  the  bottom,  just  north  of  the 
village,  is  a  mill ;  and  a  dizzy  path  leads  down  to  it.  The  depth 
of  the  chasm  on  the  eastern  side  is  seven  hundred  feet ;  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  aneroid  by  Mr  Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  a  few 
days  previously.  The  village  lies  still  some  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  lugher ;  and  the  hills  further  north  are  yet  loftier.  The 
western  cliff  is  not  less  than  some  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  ;  and  its  top  is  apparently  a  fine  level  plateau  of  green 
grass  studded  with  small  oak  trees.  The  bottom  of  the  chasm  is 
quite  narrow,  and  is  wholly  filled  by  the  stream.  It  was  a  rude 
scene  of  wildness  and  grandeur,  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  know 
of  nothing  similar  to  it,  unless  perhaps  the  celebrated  chasm  of 
the  river  Salzach  at  the  Pass  Lueg,  on  the  way  fix)m  Salzburg 
to  Gastein. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  opposite  to  Bel&t,  there  house 
great  numbers  of  the  little  animal  called  Webr,  the  Bhaphan  or 
coney  of  Scripture,  the  Hyr(zx  Syriacua  of  naturalists.  Mr 
Thomson  in  Ms  former  visits  had  seen  them  coming  out  of  the 
clefts  and  holes  of  the  rocks ;  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer 
only  towards  evening.' 

We  left  Bel&t  at  2.55,  for  Dibbln  and  Judeideh,  on  a  general 
oourae  south.  At  3.05  we  were  opposite  the  bend  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river,  and  could  look  down  its  westerly  course.  The  sides 
are  here  tiearly  perpendicular,  and  the  chasm  still  narrower.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  spot  called  the  KhQtweh,  where  the  river  is 
said  to  be  more  compressed  than  at  any  other  point.  The  stream 
has  worn  itself  a  deep  channel  or  flume  in  the  rock ;  so  narrow, 
it  was  said,  that  one  can  step  across  it.* 

The  place  where  we  stood  is  an  ancient  site,  now  called  Neby 
Hasktn*  Here  were  fragments  of  two  columns,  and  also  two 
sarcophagi  cut  in  an  isolated  rock.  A  small  Wady  comes  in 
here  from  the  south,  draining  a  pretty  plain  lying  towards  Judei- 
deh.    This  plain  is  parallel  to  the  arm  of  the  Meij  which  we 

'  See  more  on  tliiB  animal,  Gesen.  Heb.  if  in  torture  and  hastening  to  escape  from 

Lex.  art.  IBtl .  Tfaesanr.  p.  1467.    See-  m>  narrow  and  rough  a  bed.    At  one  place 

tMninRittoWErdk.XV.p.  696.    Wilaon  the  width  is  barely  three  feet.    Theiwift- 

Unds  of  tiie  Bible  11  p.  28-  so.    Freanel  "»»,  of  the  cnnent  prevented  oxa  asceiv 

in  Jonm.  Asiat  Ser.  IH.  Tom.  V.  p.  614.  t«»ning  its  depth.    A  pole  eight  feet  long 

•  This  chasm  had  been  visited  by  Dr  did  not  reach  the  bottom ;  and  broke  short 

De  Forest  a  few  days  before,  who  thns  ^  i^Lj^^^  cnrrent  on  a  second  attempt, 

speaks  of  it:  "For  some  260  feet  the  ri-  'Hie  Khatweh  is  the  western  teraunntwn 

vcr  runs  through  a  strait,  wiUi  a  varying  ^  ^  remarkable  pass ;  the  b^ks  below 

^dth  from  six  to  twelve  feet,  writhing  as  ^»^g  »  ">«»  &^^^  "lop«-      Ms.  Jonm. 
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several  stumps  of  palm  trees  ;  and  also  some  pomegranates  and 
fig  trees  looking  very  old. 

The  tract  for  some  distance  south  is  called  Ard  Difiieh.  It 
was  now  covered  with  glorious  fields  of  wheat^  cultivated  bj 
people  from  Bisbeiya  ;  and  was  everywhere  studded  with  noble 
oaks  and  other  trees.  Five  minutes  south  of  Difneh  was  a 
magnificent  MdlUm  or  red  oak,  the  branches  of  which  were  foil 
of  bird's  nests  ;  a  peculiarity  which  even  Mr  Thomson  had  never 
before  seen  in  Syria.  Just  here  was  another  step  or  offset  to  the 
next  lower  plateau.  Streams  of  water,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  were  every  where  flowing  in  great  abundance ; 
being  mostly  canals  drawn  from  the  Ledd&n  southeastward 
towards  the  river  of  Bfinifis.  In  like  manner  many  canals  are 
also  led  out  from  the  Hasbfiny,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  irriga- 
tion. 

At  1.20  we  reached  a  place  called  el-Manstlry,  at  the  last 
step  or  offset  down  to  the  lowest  plain.  This  is  a  station  of  the 
fixed  Ghaw&rineh  ;  who  dwell  in  tents,  but  do  not  move  about. 
They  have  a  few  magazines  with  mud  walls  and  roofi»  of  straw, 
where  they  store  both  grain  and  straw,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 
The  wheat  is  mostly  carried  to  the  villages,  or  sold.  Some  fine 
trees  mark  this  place  also ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  mills 
driven  by  a  strec^m  from  the  Leddfin,  which  is  brought  down  the 
offset.  There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
such  streams  drawn  from  that  river.  Here  too  were  many  bees. 
The  hives  are  merely  cylinders  of  wicker  work  coated  with  mud, 
and  laid  up  together  in  a  sort  of  pyramidal  stack,  protected  by  a 
rude  thatch  or  an  old  tent-mat.  We  saw  many  hundreds  of 
these  hives  in  the  plain.  The  ever  flowering  Htileh  is  a  fine 
range  for  the  bees,  and  large  quantities  of  honey  are  hen 
gathered. 

We  were  now  upon  the  lower  plain  of  the  Htdeh,  and  could 
see  the  stream  from  B&nilis  meandering  on  our  left,  and  not  fieir 
distant.  At  1.40  we  came  upon  it  and  forded  it ;  and  ten  min* 
utes  later  forded  it  again.  Just  here,  on  its  elevated  right  bank, 
is  a  rather  conspicuous  Wely  called  Sheikh  Hazaib,  with  trees 
and  a  few  tents  near  it ;  another  fixed  station  of  the  Ghawiurineh. 
Passing  on  we  had  at  1.55,  close  on  our  right,  the  main  stream 
firom  Tell  el-Kady,  running  parallel  to  that  from  B&ni&s,  with  a 
swift  current,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  was  almost  wholly  concealed  by 
the  canes  and  bushes  that  line  the  banks.  At  2  o'clock  we  came 
to  the  junction  of  these  two  streams,  in  a  broad  open  area,  where 
the  river  spreads  itself  out.    We  here  forded  the  Leddfin ;  the 

bere  of  the  name  Difneh  rapports  the  com-  Taig.  and  Vnlg.  Num.  84,  11 ;  probol^j 
mou  reading. — A  DaphnU  is  read  in  the    a  oointption  finr  '^tn.  •   , 
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water  coming  nearly  np  to  the  horses'  hollies.  At  2.10  we 
strack  a  smaller  hranch  from  the  Tell,  taken  out  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  and  very  tnrhid.  It  is  called  Bureij.  We  forded 
it|  and  went  on. 

At  length,  at  2.20,  we  came  upon  the  Hash&nj  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  other  united  streams.  This  spot  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Tell  Sheikh  Ytsnf,  the  southernmost  Tell  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  ^  The  distance  from  Tell  el-Kfidy  is  about 
five  miles.  From  the  junction  the  united  stream  passes  down 
on  the  west  side  of  Tell  Sheikh  Tflsuf,  and  pursues  its  course 
Bonthward  through  the  flat  marshy  plain  of  the  lower  Htdeh  to 
the  lake.  Above  the  junction  the  streams  were  all  running 
swiftly  in  channels  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  we  estimated  as 
follows.  That  iSrom  B&nifts  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Hasbfiny  ; 
while  the  Leddfin,  including  its  branch  the  Bureij,  is  twice  if 
not  three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Bfini&s.  The  river  below 
the  junction  is  apparently  about  as  large  as  the  Jordan  at  the 
Jisr  Ben&t  Ya'kdb. 

The  stream  from  Bfini&s  is  here  the  clearest  of  all,  being 
less  used  for  irrigation ;  and  is  crowded  with  fish.  The  water 
of  the  Leddftn  is  of  a  turbid  ash  colour.  That  of  the  Hasb&ny 
is  muddy  and  of  a  dark  yellow.  At  the  junction,  as  it  entered 
the  main  stream,  its  yellow  waters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank,  as  &r  as  we  could  see ;  forming  a  narrow  strip  not  wider 
than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  Derd&rah,  coming  from  Meij  'Aytn,  we  did  not  see ; 
nor  did  we  here  gain  any  infonnation  respecting  it.  As  we  saw 
it  the  week  before  from  the  high  point  south  of  Htinin,  it  appeared 
to  wind  through  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  and  unite  with 
the  HasbAny,  probably  above  the  main  junction.  As  however 
this  stream  dries  up  in  summer,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
reckoned  among  the  perennial  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  did  not 
take  it  into  account  in  our  examination.* 

From  Sheikh  Hazaib  southwards  the  plain  of  the  Htdeh 
appears  as  a  dead  level  quite  down  to  the  lake  ;  a  distance  of 
six  miles  or  more.  On  the  west  side,  the  marsh  extends  up 
north  as  fistr  as  the  junction  of  the  streams,  or  even  farther ; 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  land  is  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake.  The  rich  soil  is  everywhere  a  deposit,  which  has  been 
formed  as  the  lake  and  marsh  have  been  gradually  filled  up,  by 
• 

*  BMrings  from  tbe  Jnnetioii  of  tlie  fbanteins  of  MelUliflli  and  Belit,  at  the 
tlR»ni8  in  tb«  HAleh :  Hi&nln  807%  Tell  foot  of  the  weeteni  hilla.  For  these  see 
el-Kady  27*.    Castle  of  BAniiU  55\  YoL  H.  pp.  435,  486.  [iii.  841.1  W.  Tlwm- 

*  Nor  did  we,  of  oonne,  visit  the  large  aon  m  BiUioth.  Sac  1846.  p.  l99. 
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the  annual  contributions  of  the  different  streams  during  Ae 
"winter  and  spring  floods.  Mr  Thomson  compared  it  with  the 
soil  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  extremely 
fertile  ;  and  all  kinds  of  grain  grow  in  it  abundantly.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  dhurah  (maize)  yellow  and  white,  simsim 
(sesame),  rice,  and  other  plants,  are  obtained  with  very  little 
labour.  Bice  is  sown  on  the  hard  and  chapped  ground  ;  and  is 
merely  flooded  with  water.  The  yield  is  good,  but  the  quality 
inferior. 

This  region  still  merits  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the 
Danite  spies  :  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very 
good,  ....  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in 
the  earth."  *  The  climate,  however,  is  hot  and  too  unhealthy  for 
any  inhabitants,  except  the  GhawdrineL  But  their  horseSi 
cattle,  and  sheep,  fatten  on  the  rich  pastures  ;  while  large  herds 
of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffalos  (of  which  we  saw  many) 
luxuriate  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes. 

Thus  another  problem  of  physical  geography  was  now 
determined.  The  upper  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  and  flow 
to'  the  lake  of  the  HMeh  as  one  stream.* 

We  returned  by  the  same  way  to  el^Manstlry.  From 
thence,  at  3.30,  we  struck  off  to  the  right  towards  the  northeast, 
to  gain  the  road  from  Tell  el-Kfidy  to  B&nias  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  our  muleteers  were  waiting.  The  lofty  masses 
of  Hermon  were  now  directly  before  us.  Overagainst  us  came 
down  the  vast  gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal,  seeming  to  cleave  the 
mountain  almost  to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two 
high  bulwarks.  It  separates  the  lower  western  ridge,  already 
described,  from  the  loftier  central  ridge  and  summits  of  the 
mountain.  More  to  the  right  the  castle  of  Banifis  towered  in 
its  strength.  We  kept  on  through  the  fields,  sometimes  without 
a  path,  and  fording  several  streams  from  the  LeddSn.  Many 
herds  of  cattle  were  at  pasture  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  one  of  the 
fords  a  large  herd  was  crossing.  On  our  right,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  two,  was  a  large  Wely  with  windows,  looking  like  a 
dwelling  house  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Muhammedans  at 
certain  seasons.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sid  Dahtld  mentioned 
above. — ^At  4.15  we  joined  our  muleteers  upon  the  Bdni£s  road. 

Between  this  point  and  B^as  lay  the  supposed  danger  of 

'  Jadg.  18,  9.  10.  the  districts  which  had  belonged  to  Zeno- 

*  See  more  on  the  region  of  the  Hdleh  dorna,  lying  between  Trftcbonitis  and  Gali- 

in  Vol.  IL  pp.  436,  486.  fiil  841-848  ]  lee,  viz.  Paneas,  and  OuXitoo,  and  the  ro- 

The  name  el-Hulefa  was  alreadj  applied  to  gion  round  about.    To  thb  OvXddo,  and 

the  district  which  contains  the  lake,  hy  to  the  situation,  the  modem  HvUk  weU 

Bohaeddin,  in  the  twelfth  centniy;  Vita  corresponds.    Jos.  Antt.  15.  10.  3;  oomp. 

Salad,  p.  98.   But  the  name  seems  to  have  B.  J.  1.  20.  4.  Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  d.  moig, 

existed  also  in  ancient  times ;  for,  accord-  Ges.  IL  p.  428,  note, 
ing  to  Josephns,  Augustus  gave  to  Herod 
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Droze  robben.  We  were  now  eleven  persons  in  all ;  a  mule- 
teer fiom  Sidon  having  joined  ns.  Six  were  armed^  and  five 
were  themselves  Dmzes.  My  companion  now  searched  for  our 
.letter  of  introduction  from  the  Droze  Sheikh^  and  discovered 
that  he  had  left  it  at  H&sbeiya  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 
But  we  went  on  gaily ;  and  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
robbers  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&nifis. 

Mounting  at  4.30,  we  turned  off  a  few  steps  on  the  right,  to 
look  at  a.  Kh&n  called  Duweir,  with  a  few  rude  buildings,  erected 
out  of  the  materials  of  an  earlier  place  now  in  ruins.  These 
are  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL 

We  immediately  ascended  the  steep  slope,  and  came  out  at 
the  top  upon  the  beautiful  terrace  on  which  B4ni&s  is  situated. 
Passing  on  unong  fine  copses  of  trees,  and  splendid  fields  of 
wheat,  and  water-courses  drawn  from  the  noble  fountain,  we 
came  at  5.05  much  exhausted  to  the  village  in  the  angle  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  the  sh^e  of  the 
spreading  terebinths  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers.^ 

This  terrace  of  BftniAs  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  region ;  no  traveUer  had  ever  mentioned  it.*  Towards  the 
north  it  abuts  upon  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  the 
gorge  of  Wady  el-'Asal  and  the  angle  of  the  mountain  with  the 
eastern  hills ;  on  the  east  it  lies  against  the  declivity  of  the 
same  range ;  while  on  the  south  it  runs  together  and  mingles 
with  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  It  is  thus  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  is  highest  towards  the  north ;  and  slopes  very  gently 
towards  the  south.'  The  elevation  at  Bfini&s,  in  the  interior 
northeastern  angle,  is  eleven  hundred  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  b^g  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tell  el-Efidy.  In  this 
an^e  the  great  fountain  bursts  forth ;  and  sends  itis  waters  down 
a  ravine  of  its  own,  southwest  to  the  plain  of  the  Hilleh.  Yet 
they  are  also  drawn  off  over  the  whole  surfibce  of  the  terrace ; 
and  are  even  carried  down  its  western  declivity,  to  irrigate 
portions  of  the  plain  below,  to  which  the  waters  from  Tell 
el-Eftdy  cannot  be  conducted. 

The  formation  of  the  terrace  is  wholly  limestone  ;  but  at 
B&ni&s  the  igneous  rocks  again  present  themselves.* 

The  wall  of  hiUs  on  the  east  of  the  Htdeh,  is  much  lower 
than  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  lake  and  plain  on  the 

>  Seetwn,  Reiaen  L  p.  884.    JL  Smith  plain  f  BIbliotib.  Sacns  1846,  p.  187.  Bttt 

In  Ml.  Joon.  1844.    W.  M.  Thomton  in  this  ffiTet  no  ide«  of  the  reality. 

BiblioCh.  Sacra.  1846»  p.  188.    De  Sanlcy  '  Exoept  m  form,  tills  terraoe  has  a 

NarratiTe,  XL  p.  684.  general  resembkooe  totfaat  at  PeOa;  set 

*  The  only  allusion  to  it  is  by  Mr  Thom-  above,  pp.  82 1,  825. 

•on :    '*  The  platform,  or  tsrraoe,  npon  *  Dr  Anderson  in  Inch's  Official  Re- 

whioh  Bini&s  is  boilt,  may  be  elevated  poirt,  pp.  108,  109. 
abont  one  hundred  feet  above  the  extensive 
T0L.IIL— ^ 
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west.  It  rises  gradually  and  brokenly  to  table  land  on  tbe 
top  ;  on  which,  at  some  distance  back,  are  seen  a  line  of  Tells 
extending  from  north  to  south ;  the  southernmost  of  which  is  Tell 
Feras.  This  broad  ridge  is  thrown  off  from  the  southeasterly 
base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  and  extends  southwards  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  table  land  on  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  We 
took  pains,  both  here  and  afterwards,  to  learn  the  name  of  this 
ridge  among  the  people ;  but  could  hear  it  spoken  of  only  as 
Jebel  Heish. 

Two  principal  Wadys  come  down  from  the  east  upon  the 
terrace  near  its  angle.  The  northern  one  is  Wady  Ehdsh&beh, 
on  the  north  of  the  fountain  and  the  castle  ;  the  other  is  Wady 
Za'&reh  on  the  south  of  the  village.^ 

During  the  evening  we  received  a  note  left  for  us  by  Dr  De 
Forest  and  his  party,  who  had  spent  a  night  at  B&ni&s  a  week 
previously.  We  thus  learned  the  result  of  his  observations  with 
the  aneroid,  as  given  above. 

Thursday y  May  27th. — We  had  planned  for  to-day  an  excur- 
sion to  the  lake  Phiala  ;  to  return  by  way  of  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.  I  defer  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  more  detailed 
account  of  the  fountain  and  village  of  Bftni&s. 

The  general  direction  of  that  lake  from  B&nifis  is  a  little 
south  of  east.  Setting  off  at  8  o'clock,  we  passed  out  of  the 
village  at  the  southeast  comer,  without  crossing  the  brook  of 
Wady  Za'areh.  This  Wady  comes  down  steeply  through  open 
groimd  from  the  southeast,  aroimd  the  southwest  end  of  a  high 
ridge ;  the  other  side  of  which  is  skirted  by  the  same  Wady 
running  southwqat.  As  the  Wady  thus  sweeps  around  the  end 
of  the  ridge,  and  reaches  the  western  base  of  the  higher  hills,  it 
is  apparently  cut  off  and  covered  over  by  a  sloping  plain  or 
gentle  declivity  of  arable  land  ;  through  which,  however,  it 
breaks  down  by  a  very  deep  and  narrow  chasm  in  the  underlying 
volcanic  rock,  with  jagged  perpendicular  sides.  This  chasm 
extends  almost  down  to  B&nias  ;  and  is  so  narrow,  sfi  hardly  to 
be  noticed  until  one  comes  quite  near  to  it.  Our  course  lay 
more  to  the  left.  We  crossed  a  small  Wady  and  brook  ;  then 
wound  to  the  right  up  a  steep  hill  ;  and  at  8.50  came  to  a 
fountain  below  'Ain  Etinyeh.  At  9  o'clock  we  reached  that 
village  ;  from  which  Hilnin  bore  due  west. 

We  now  struck  up  over  the  high  ridge,  around  the  south- 
western end  of  which  Wady  Za'areh  comes  down.  The  ascent 
was  very  steep.  Beaching  the  top  at  9.20,  we  kept  along  high 
on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  ridge,  having  Wady  Za'&reh  at 

^  So  written  by  Dr  Smith.    Mr  Thorn-    Kyd ;   Trav.  pp.  8S,  40.    We  oonU  not 
•on  writea  Sa'fliy.     Thia  is  the  nvine  spo-    hear  of  anj  soch  name, 
ken  of  bjr  Bnidchardt  ai  Wady  Kyh  or  el- 
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first  deep  below  us,  here  ranning  fiouthwest.  Descending  very 
obliquely  and  gradually,  we  came  at  9.45  to  the  channel  of  the 
Wady  with  its  pleasant  stream.  Here  was  also  a  pretty  cascade, 
the  water  &lling  over  a  rock  ten  feet  high,  along  three  crevices, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  three  white  ribbons  of  loam.  On 
the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  is  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village,  called 
Mesady  ;  consisting  of  a  dairy  hut  or  two,  where  the  goats, 
which  range  these  hiUs  in  summer,  are  gathered  at  night  and 
milked.  Below  this  point  the  brook  descends  rapidly  by  a  wild 
Yolcanio  gorge,  until  sweeping  around  the  end  of  the  ridge  it 
turns  northwest  towards  B&nifis. 

Crossing  the  brook,  we  bent  our  course  a  little  more  south- 
east ;  and  at  9.55  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake  on  its  north 
side.  In  seven  minutes  more  we  rode  down  the  steep  declivity 
to  the  margin  of  the  water.  From  the  brow  above,  the  village 
of  Mejdel  Shems  bore  N.  20°  E.  distant  about  two  miles. 

The  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an 
ancient  crater  ;^  not  less  than  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract.  The  form 
is  an  irregular  circle  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile 
and  perhaps  more.  It  made  upon  me  the  impression  of  a  larger 
lake  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  tract  around  is  high  table 
land,  rising  on  the  south  of  the  lake  almost  at  once  into  wooded 
or  bushy  hUls  ;  and  skirted  at  some  distance  on  the  east  likewise 
by  a  wooded  range.  The  declivities  of  the  basin  itself  are 
dreary  and  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  shrub  and  a  few 
patches  of  tillage  ;  but  the  country  around,  though  not  fertile, 
is  more  cultivated. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  stagnant  and  impure,  with  a  slimy 
look.  Just  at  the  margin  it  was  muddy  for  a  few  feet ;  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  clear  and  pure  in  any  part.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  was  a  broad  belt  of  water  plants,  now  turned 
brown,  and  in  some  places  resembling  islands.  The  middle  of 
the  lake  was  free.  Wild  ducks  were  swimming  in  di£Eerent  parts. 
A  large  hawk  was  sailing  above  them,  and  occasionally  swooping 
down  to  the  surface  of  ^e  water,  as  if  to  seize  a  duck  or  a  frog. 
Our  Druzes  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  wing  ;  he  fell  among  the 
water  plants,  and  could  not  there  be  reached.  Myriads  and 
myriads  of  frogs  lined  the  shores ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
them  perched  thickly  along  the  stones,  as  if  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  to  keep  off  intruders.  It  is  the  very  paradise  of  frogs. 
The  lake  supplies  the  wholA  country  with  leeches ;  which  are 
gathered  by  men  wading  in,  and  letting  the  leeches  &sten  them- 
selves upon  their  legs.     The  ground  along  the  margin  is  mostly 

*  So  Dr  Andencm  in  Lynch's  Off.  Bep.  p.  110. 
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without  Teeds  or  ruslies ;  and  is  coTered  with  small  block  yolcanie 
stones.  The  shores  and  sides  of  the  crater  exhibit  everywhere 
small  glistening  black  crystals,  resembling  hornblende.' 

There  seems  no  room  for  question  but  that  this  lake  is  the 
ancient  Phicda  described  by  Josephus ;  so  called  from  its  bowl- 
like form,  and  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
CsBsarea.Philippi  to  Trachonitis.*  But  the  position  and  every 
circumstance  go  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  lq;end^ 
which  made  this  lake  a  feeder  of  the  fountain  at  Banids.*  Not 
only,  in  such  case,  must  its  waters  pass  under  the  brook  of  the 
Za'areh  ;  but  the  supply  of  such  a  fountain  would  in  one  day 
exhaust  the  lake.  The  bright,  limpid,  sparkling  waters  of  the 
former  can  have  no  connection  wititi  the  dark,  stagnant,  slimy 
masses  which  fill  the  latter. 

Seetzen  heard  of  the  lake,  but  did  not  visit  it.^  Burckhardt 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It  was  first  examined  by  Irby  and 
Mangles,  in  passing  from  Damascus  to  B&nifis  in  1818."  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  several  times  visited.*  The  present  name  is 
usually  given  as  Birket  er-B&m ;  but  we  heard  distinctly  the 
pronunciation  Birket  er-Bfin ;  and  so  Seetzen  heard  it  and  gives 
it  in  Arabic  letters.' 

We  left  the  upper  brow  of  the  lake  at  10.25,  on  a  course 
about  N.  N.  W.  in  order  to  go  directly  to  the  oaks  of  BheiUi 
Othman  el-H&ztlry.  We  crossed  the  fields  without  a  path,  and 
came  after  ten  minutes  to  the  Wady  Za'lureh  higher  up  than 
before.  We  found  it  here  a  narrow  but  very  pretty  meadiV-like 
plain,  with  a  fine  brook.  A  little  &rther  up,  on  our  right,  was 
a  Wely  in  the  valley,  called  Sheikh  Yafiliy ;  fix)m  which  this 
upper  part  of  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Meij  Yaftlry.'  We 
could  here  see  it  coming  down  quite  finom  the  southeastern  base 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  the  mountain  rising  at  once  out  of  this 
little  plain  to  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  or  more  above  it. 

1  Dr  Anderson  Lap.  110.  1S44;  BibHolii.  Sm.  1S4S,  ]».  191.    Cipt 

*  Jofl.  B.  J.  8.  10.  7.    AH  ibifl  eorrea-  Newbold,  aboat  the  SMua  time ;  Jouxn.  of 

ponds  exacUj ;  and  there  ii  no  other  bo^y  R.  Asist  Soo.  XYI.  p.  3.     Dr  AnderMu 

of  water  in  the  region  to  which  the  de-  in  1848;  lee  Lynoh's  OfL  Rep.  p.   110. 

•eription  ie  aA  all  applicable.  Two  olroam-  See  Bitter  XV.  p  174  aq.— Mr  Tipping 

atances  ahow,  however,  that  Joeephns  him-  virited  also  a  Birkeh  ^  north  of  Jnbb&ta, 

aelf  had  not  seen  the  lake.    He  sayi  it  is  yeir  high,  in  the  centre  d  a  small  obloqg 

a  hmidxed  and  twentr  stadia  from  CsBsarea ;  plam,  mider  Jebel  esh-She!kh,  widi  muddy 

while  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  iMlf  water,  filled  by  tiie  meltii^  of  the  snow, 

that  distance.    He  speaks  also  of  tiie  wa-  It  nearly  dries  np  in  sommer,  and  is  about 

ter  as  always  np  to  the  brim,  and  never  26(ifeet  in  diameter."  ibid.    Aooording  to 


Capt  Kewbold  this  is  dffled  Biiket  el- 
«  JosL  B.  J.  ibid.  Herj  eUMao,  and  flows  to  Wady  el'Asal; 

«  Reisen,  I.  pp.  884,  885.  Jonm.  of  R  Adai  Soc.  XVL  p.  16  sq. 

*  Travels  p.  287.  [87.]  *  Reisen  I  pp.  884,  886. 

'  By  Mr  T^pinngm  1842;  BibUodt  Sao.        *  This  is  the  little  pbdn  and  tomb  meo- 
1848,  pp.  18,  14.     Mr  Thomson  about    tioned  by  Irl]y  and  Mangles ;  p.  286.  [87.] 
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It  is  the  lower  Bonthwestem  peak  of  esli-Sheikh,  wluch  ifi  here 
seen,  radiant  with  its  icy  crown. 

Beyond  this  plain,  on  the  east,  a  spur  is  thrown  off  from  esh- 
Slieikh,  that  is,  from  helow  the  saddle  hetween  the  two  peaks, 
much  lower  than  the  mountain,  though  still  high  ;  which  how- 
ever soon  sinks  down  towards  the  south  into  wooded  hills  of  no 
great  elevation.  These  form  the  line  of  Tells  already  spoken  of 
as  ending  in  Tell  el-Feras.  This  is  strictly  the  Jebel  Heish. 
The  Damascus  road  passes  out  of  the  little  plain  over  a  notch 
in  this  ridge  ;  and  so  down  the  other  side  by  way  of  Beit  Jenn. 
The  ridge  which  we  had  crossed  on  our  way  up,  was  now  before 
us,  skirting  the  little  plain  or  valley  on  the  northwest.  It  has  its 
beginning  in  like  manner,  at  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ; 
where,  west  of  the  little  plain,  the  laige  village  of  Mejdel  esh- 
Shems  lies  among  the  hills.  Near  that  village  a  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  has  its  head,  and  passes  down  westward 
on  the  north  of  the  cattle.  We  crossed  the  brook  and  plain ; 
and  ascended  the  ridge,  reaching  the  top  at  10.55.  Here  both 
the  great  fortresses  of  B&ni&s  and  esh-Shdkif  lay  before  us.^ 

We  now  ke^  along  on  the  northwestern  sid6  of  the  ridge, 
descending  gradually  and  obliquely  ;  and  crossed  the  Damascus 
road,  which  here  passes  along  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  to 
Mejdel.  The  Wady  below  on  our  right  opens  out  into  a  small 
basin,  partially  cultivated.  About  11.40  the  ridge  on  our  left, 
now  high  above  us,  apparently  a  spur  or  point  of  that  adjacent 
to  Merj  Yaftlry,  suddenly  terminated  in  a  high  bluff ;  while  a 
low  ridge  from  its  foot  ran  off  northwest  towards  the  castle. 
We  kept  along  the  latter ;  and  at  11.55  came  to  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh 'Othm&n  H&ztlry,  on  a  knoll  or  hummock  upon  the  ridge. 
The  knoll  is  covered  with  a  copse  of  noble  oak  trees,  forming  a 
truly  venerable  grove,  with  a  deep  religious  gloom.  The  Wely 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  merely  a  common  Muslim  tomb 
surrounded  by  a  shabby  stone  walL  Just  below,  on  the  south- 
west, is  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  el-Hftztlry ;  and  here  too  is  the 
head  of  the  open  Wady,  which  runs  down  on  the  south  of  the 
castle. — Around  the  Wely  are  no  remains  whatever ;  and  none 
have  ever  existed  there.  The  castle  bore  N.  75®  W.  about  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  distant.  Between  this  point  and  the  castle 
was  another  like  point  or  knoll,  about  equally  high. 

From  Sheikh 'Othm&n  el-Hfizftry  we  could  look  up  along  the 
great  Wady  or  chasm,  which  comes  down  from  the  very  base  of 
the  southwestern  peak  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  to  the  village  of  Jub- 
bdta,  situated  on  its  eastern  brink     Up  through  this  chasm  we 

'  Baarinn  at  10.55,  on  ridfle  :  Oostle  of    North  aide  of  lake  Phiala  15r,  diet,  about 
BlnSia  2Sa^     EfiTat  eab^Akif  290*.    IJ  mile. 
Vol.  m.— 34» 
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could  8ee  the  snows  of  the  stunmit.  Below  Jnbb&ta  the  chasm 
becomes  narrower  and  deeper ;  and,  turning  more  west^  it  cuts 
off  from  the  very  flank  of  esh-Sheikh  the  thin  sharp  ridge  on 
which  the  castle  stands.  This  is  Wady  KhOshfibeh  ;  and  passes 
on  down  to  Binifis  on  the  north  of  the  fountaLn.  Just  abovd 
the  castle  it  is  joined  by  the  Wady  fix)m  Mejdel^  now  also 
become  a  chasm. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  1.20  we  came  in  seven  minutes  to  the 
next  knoll ;  on  which  are  a  few  remains  called  Hfiziiiy.  There 
are  here  some  trivial  foundations,  but  no  masses  of  ruins. 
Possibly  a  small  outpost  of  the  castle  may  have  stood  here  ;  but 
the  remainsare  more  like  those  of  a  Mezra'ah  or  goat  village.  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  of  which  Burckhardt  heaid  ;  but  which  bj 
some  mistake  he  reports  as  ^^  the  ruins  of  a  city  caUed  H£ztkry 
one  hour  to  the  north*'  of  Sheikh 'Othm4n  el-Hfirtry.'  This 
distance  would  remove  the  ruins  to  some  point  among  the  inacces- 
sible steeps  cf  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  ;  where  certainly  no  such  city 
ever  existed.  It  is  therefore  an  error,  when  Bitter  assumes, 
that  in  this  quarter  was  situated  the  ancient  Haaor  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges.* — ^This  was  now  th|^  third  H&sfbr  or 
H4ztlry  that  I  had  visited ;  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  Hazor  of  Scripture. 

Leaving  Hfiztlry  we  descended  to  the  deep  saddle  between  it 
and  the  castle  ;  and,  climbing  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent 
to  the  latl^r,  we  kept  along  the  southern  wall,  and  reached,  at 
1.50,  the  only  entrance,  through  one  <^  the  southern  towers. 
Here  we  found  ourselves  within  the  most  extensive  and  best  pre- 
served ancient  fortress  in  the  whole  countiy.'  It  stands  upon 
the  eastern  and  highest  point  of  the  thin  ridge  sliced  off  (as  it 
were)  firom  the  flank  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wady  EhCt^ 
sh&beh ;  and  which  is  connected  only  with  the  ridge  of  HfisCtry 
towards  the  E.  S.  E.  by  the  saddle  just  mentioned.  The  castle 
covers  this  high  thin  point ;  and  follows  its  irregularities.  We 
estimated  its  length  from  east  to  west  at  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet ;  its  breadth  at  each  end  being  about  two  hundred 
feet ;  while  in  the  middle  it  is  only  from  one  half  to  two  thirdU 
as  broad.  The  direction  of  the  ridge  is  from  E.  K.  E.  to 
W.  S.W.* 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  an  uneven  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  In  some  parts  the  rock  still  rises  higher  than  the  walls ;  in 
others  the  ground  was  now  ploughed  and  planted  with  tobacco 
and  other  vegetables.    Here  are  also  several  houses,  forming  a 

'  Bnrckhaidty  Trar.  p^  44.  wliich  ]ioweT«r  aeemi  leat  ftnoienl  Ahul- 

*  Erdk,  XV.  p.  260  m.  oomp.  p.  206.  feda  Tab.  Syr.  p.  106. 

"  Mr  Thomion  waa  disposed  to  except        *  The  oasUe  bears  firom  B&oiAa  N.  71* 

perhapB  fhe  KQTat  el-Merkab,  nortb  of  E.  and  this  U  about  fha  Ibe  of  the  n^ 

Tortbsa,  anowR  also  as  Babuaa  or  BelinAa; 
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email  village.  The  fortresB  was  dependent  for  water  wholly  on 
its  cisterns.  One  of  these,  in  the  open  area  near  the  western 
end,  is  of  immense  size  ;  and  even  now  contained  much  water. 
Others  are  found  in  different  parts.  Besides  these,  there  exists  a 
large  reservoir  outside  of  the  castle  in  the  saddle  below  the  east- 
em  end. 

The  western  and  lower  end  of  the  fortress,  which  overlooks 
the  whole  region  below^  exhibits  in  some  parts  specimens  of  the 
heaviest  and  finest  work.  At  the  northwest  comer  especiallj, 
large  stones  lie  scattered,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
finely  wrought,  and  bevdied.  Several  of  the  towers  along  the 
southern  wall  are  in  like  manner  finished  with  superior  bevelled 
work.  In  particular,  one  round  tower,  with  fine  sloping  work 
below,  presents  a  finished  bevel  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  tower  Hippicus  at  Jerasalem. 

The  eastem  end  of  the  ridge  is  the  highest ;  and  this  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  form  an  upper  citadel,  commanding  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  It  is  separated  from  the  lower  western  por- 
tion by  a  regular  interior  cross  wall,  with  towers  and  trench ; 
and  is  without  entrance  or  approach,  except  through  the  lower 
fertress.  Here,  more  than  anywhere,  the  beetling  towers  and 
ramparts  impend  over  the  northern  precipice,  and  look  down 
into  the  chasm  of  Wady  Ehtishfibeh  six  or  seven  hundred  feet 
below.  Within  this  citadel  are  the  loftiest  and  strongest  towers ; 
and  this  portion  is  the  best  preserved  of  alL  Not  less  than  one 
third  of  it  is  ancient  bevelled  work  ;  exhibiting  a  better  and 
more  finished  bevel,  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere  found  out  of 
JemsaleuL 

The  Saracens  and  crusaders  made  no  additions  to  the  for- 
tresa  They  did  nothing  in  the  citadel,  but  patch  up  a  few  por- 
tions of  it,  where  this  was  necessary  for  defence  ;  leaving  all  the 
rest  as  they  found  it.  Their  repairs  are  everywhere  quite  dis- 
tinct and  visible.  Nor  did  they  do  much  more  in  the  lower  or 
western  part.  Yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions, 
mostly  dated  about  A.  H.  625  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1227, 
ffeoountimg  that  such  and  such  a  prince,  with  a  long  pedigree, 
built  up  this  or  that  tower  at  a  certain  time. 

There  are  numeroui  subterranean  rooms,  vaults,  passa^s, 
and  the  like,  which  we  did  not  visit.  At  the  westem  end  is  a 
stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  degrees.  This  my  companion  had  formerly  entered  for  a 
few  steps,  and  found  it  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Popular  beUei^ 
nevertlidlessy  regards  it  as  extending  down  to  the  fountain  of 
Bfinifls.' 

'  BibUoA.  Smx  1S46^  ^  1S8» 
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The  fortress  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above 
the  town  of  Bfinifis  ;  and  is  therefore  about  equal  in  elevation  to 
the  Efll'at  esh-ShOkif,  which  towers  in  full  view  overagainst  it.' 
The  prospect  over  the  Htlleh  and  the  mountains  opposite  is 
magnificent,  though  indefinite.* 

The  whole  fortress  made  upon  us  a  deep  impression  of 
antiquity  and  strength ;  and  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
and  expense  employed  in  its  construction.  It  has  come  down  to 
us  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  Phenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians ;  and 
whoever  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  and 
the  prowess  of  those  ancient  nations,  must  not  fiul  to  study  the 
ruins  of  this  noble  fortress. 

Situated  more  than  two  miles  distant  horn.  B&nifts,  the  castle 
could  never  have  been  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place ;  and 
is  not  improbably  older  than  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  erected 
in  order  to  command  the  great  road  leading  over  fifom  the  Htdeh 
into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  may  have  been  a  border  fi)rtre88 
of  the  Bidonians,  to  whom  this  r^on  early  bebnged.' 

The  fortress  is  now  ordinarily  known  to  travellers  as  the 
castle  of  Bfinifis ;  but  such  is  not  its  specific  name.  Arabian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  the  KOl'at  es-Subeibeh ;  but  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  them,  and  mostly  in  connection  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city.* 

We  left  the  castle  at  3.10 ;  and  descended  at  once,  and 
without  path,  the  steep  declivity  immediately  below  the  en- 
trance. By  this  means  we  saved  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
distance ;  but  the  descent  was  not  without  danger.  We  then 
kept  along  the  southern  base  of  the  ridge,  and  reached  our  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  in  Bfinifis  at  4  o'clock. 

The  situation  of  Bftnifia  is  unique  ;  combining  in  an  unusual 
d^ree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in  its 
recess  at  the  southern  baM  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers 
in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above. 
Its  terrace  I  have  already  described ; '  over  which  the  abundant 
waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  luxuriant  fertility  and  the 

>ThealevtlloiiorBliiI4s  MW«liav«  •  See  fnclg.  18,  7.  88. 

geen,  ii  1147  EiwL  Ibet;  p.  897.     That  •  Alnilfed.  Tab.  Sjr.  ed.  K^er,  ppi  19, 

ofeshSlifiktrif  2§05fMt  aboTd  ilM  ma;  96l    Wilken  GmcIi.  d.  KreanQge,  H.  pi 

p.  49.  589.  Vn.  p.  88&--On  ft  ibrmer  jonni^ 

*  Bearings  ftmn  the  oMlile  hr  WOden-  Mr  ThomaoD  speaks  of  two  eooampmenti 

Inrnch,  see  Ritter  XV.  p.  287:  M^del  N.  of  AiaU  within  Wady  el-Teim,  ceded  ea- 

72**  £.    JnbbftU  N.  7l)*  E.  1  hour  dist  Snbia  and  es-Sabeih.    But  these  namee 

H&sAiy  (nihi)  N.  87"*  £.    'Aln  KAnyeh  would  seem  to  have  no  eonneetlon  with  the 

S.  lO**  Ww— Aoooiding  to  Dr  Smiih,  the  castle.  See  BibUotL  Sam,  1848,  pp^  187, 

diiectioa  of  BAniAs  is  a  71**  W.    Tell  el-  19a 

Khdy  a  89"  W.    HAnin  a  81**  W.  Ktfat  •  See  abofe,  p.  897. 
«b-Shfiklf  K  80*  W. 
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graceful  interchan^  of  copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields.  Tlie 
situation  is  charming.  Lying  too  so  high  above  the  Htlleh,  its 
atmosphere  partakes  of  the  salubrity  of  me  adjacent  mountains. 
The  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  the  many  woods,  and  the  rich 
fields  of  grain  around  Bdni&s,  make  it  the  resort  of  an  abundance 
of  game.  Panthers  and  wolves  are  on  the  mountain  ;  wild  swine 
and  gazelles  luxuriate  among  the  grain.  Many  of  the  swine  are 
killed  by  the  peasants,  who  watch  their  fields  by  night.  Wild 
ducks,  partridges,  snipe,  and  other  birds,  are  in  plenty.* 

Of  the  three  Wadys  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  region  of  Banifts,  two  are  wild  ravines  in  Jebel  esh-Sheikk 
Wady  el-'Asal,  as  we  have  seen,*  issues  firom  its  deep  ^rge 
immediately  on  the  west  of  the  terrace.  It  has  its  beginnmg  a 
little  south  of  the  village  of  Shib'a,  about  four  hours  N.  N.  E. 
of  Bani^s  ;  and  forms  the  mighty  cleft  between  the  bwer  and 
upper  masses  of  Hermon.  It  is  without  a  village  or  hamlet  in 
its  entire  extent ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  fountains.  It  is  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded,  solitary  mountain  range,  the  abode  of  wolves 
and  panthers  ;  *  firequented  only  by  the  shepherds  of  Shib'a  and 
the  burners  of  charcoal  for  the  Damascus  market.  A  rugged 
mountain  path  leads  from  Shib'a  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
valley  and  so  around  to  Jubbdta  and  MejdeL* 

Both  the  other  Wadys  descend  from  the  east,  and  issue  upon 
the  terrace  itself  Wady  Ehtlsh&beh,  as  we  have  seen,'  begins 
at  the  very  base  of  the  southwestern  peak  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  ex- 
tends down  the  steep  declivity  southwest  to  Jubb&ta;  below  which, 
turning  W.  S.  W.  it  severs  from  the  body  of  the  mountain  the 
thin  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands.  In  the  rainy  sei^n,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  Hermo^i,  an  immense 
volume  of  water  must  rvm.  down  this  chasm ;  but  at  this  season 
it  was  wholly  without  water.  It  extends  down  to  the  level 
ground  of  the  terrace  ;  and  then  its  rocky  water-bed  turns  8.  S. 
W.  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge  thus  cut  oflf  by  it,  and 
goes  to  join  the  channel  fiom  the  fountain,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  fortress. 

The  third  valley,  Wady  Za'fireh,  has  already  been  described 
as  coming  from  the  base  of  Hermon  beyond  Mejdel,  taking  a 
course  southwest  tiiroughthe  Meq  Yafiiry  and  a  wild  ravine ;  then 
sweeping  around  northwest  and  descending  to  Bftnifts.*  It  entens 
upon  the  terrace  a  few  rods  south  of  the  lower  end  of  the  castle 
ridge ;  and  passing  down  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  fortress, 

^  W.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1846,  p.  roato.    It  wu  alio  fbUowed  by  Dr  Andov 

188  sq.     Ixhy  and  Mangles  p.  290.  [88.  |  son ;    see  his  geoloffical   aooonnt  of  tha 

'  See  above,  pp.  896,  897.  whole  tmct,  in  Lync^'s  Off  Rep.  pp.  111- 

*  Gomp.   Seetaen,  Beisen    L    p.    826.  114. 

Borokhardt,  p.  45.  *  See  above,  pp.  401, 402. 

*'  Mr  Thomson  had  once  passed  bj  that  *  See  above,  pp.  898,  899,  400. 
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unites  its  pretty  brook  just  below  with  the  stream  from  the  great 
fountain. 

Within  the  angle  thus  formed  on  the  terrace  itself,  between 
the  channels  of  these  two  Wadys,  are  situated  the  great  fountain 
and  the  modem  Tillage  of  Btoia^. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  has  never  been  fully  described. 
It  bursts  forth  from  under  the  western  end  of  the  high  ridge  of 
the  castle,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  severed  from  the  AaSk  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh  by  the  deep  Wady  KhQsh&beh.  The  fountaiii 
therefore  is  wholly  on  the  south  of  that  Wady ;  and  has  no 
visible  connection  whatever  with  the  mountain.  The  ridge 
terminates  here  in  a  precipice  of  limestone  rock/  the  strata  of 
which  incline  towards  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  breaking  down  of  the  rocks  and 
strata  from  the  firont  of  the  precipice  ;  leaving  on  the  north  a 
lower  projection  jutting  out,  on  which  is  perched  the  small  Mus- 
lim Wely  of  Sheikh  KhOdr.*  The  main  precipice  is  south  of 
this,  facing  about  S.  W.  by  W.  and  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  iSfty  feet  above  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projection,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  anciently  a  cavern,  from  which  the  water  probably  issued  ; 
but  it  would  also  seem,  that  the  rock  above  the  cavern  had  been 
broken  away  probably  by  earthquakes  ;  so  that  the  former  front 
of  the  cavern  is  now  filled  up  by  the  fallen  rocks  and  stones 
(debris)  which  also  extend  out  for  some  distance  before  it. 
Through  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  -the 
water  now  gushes  forth.  But  further  towards  the  south,  also^ 
where  apparently  there  was  no  cavern,  there  is  the  same  heaping 
up  of  debris  bflfore  the  foot  of  the  precipice ;  and  through  this 
too,  in  like  manner,  the  water  issues  less  abundantly,  spreadiog 
itself  perhaps  from  the  cavern. 

TUs  spot  and  cavern  was  anciently  called  Panium^  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan  ;  though 
there  is  no  historical  mention  of  any  temple  of  Pan.'  The 
temple  which  Herod  the  Great  erected  was  in  honour  of  Angus- 
tus.^     In  the  &ce  of  the  precipice  south  of  the  cavern,  and  now 

*  The  foontein  ^'innes  from  beneath  of  Zeoodonu,  near  the  place  called  Poniian. 
the  limestone,  where  it  is  joined  hj  basal-  This  is  a  fine  cave  in  a  mountain ;  under 
fto  rocks  ;*  Dr  Anderson  in  Lynch's  Off.  which  there  is  a  mat  cavitj  in  the  earth ; 
Bep.  p.  100.  and  the  oaTcni  is  abmpt,  and  reiy  deep^ 

*  The  M4r  .Hijis  of  Ae  Greeka,  and  St  and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  • 
Geoige  of  the  Latins.  vast  mountain ;  and  under  the  eavem  rise 

*  Comp.  Philastoig.  Hiat  7.  S.  Belaiid  the  springs  of  the  riyer  Jordan.  Herod 
Pal.  p.  9 is  sq.  adorned  this  place,  which  was  alreadj  a 

*  Jos.  Antt  1&  la  8,  **  Herod  having  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  tiie 
acoompanied  Casar  [Augostusl  to  the  sea^  erection  of  this  tempk,  which  he  dedicated 


and  returned  home,  erected  to  him  a  beau-    to  Cesar.**    Comp.  Joa  B.  J.  1.  21.  Sw 
tiful  temple  of  white  marble,  in  the  ooontay 
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only  juBt  abore  the  debris,  tbougli  once  probably  high  above  tbe 
ground,  are  several  votive  niches  with  inscriptions.  The  north- 
ernmost niche  is  large  and  deep,  with  a  smaller  one  above  it. 
Three  others  further  south  are  smaller  and  low  down  ;  and  still 
others  may  exist  beneath  the  stones.  Some  of  the  niches  are 
beautifully  finished  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  shell  or  pecten. 

The  longest  inscription  is  over  the  small  niche  on  the  south ; 
and  contains  the  designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as 
lEPEYS  0EOY  IIANOS,  *  priest  of  Pan/  implying  here  a  tem- 
ple of  that  god ;  with  also  a  pro  salute  for  the  reigning  em- 
perors. It  has  been  several  times  partially  copied ;  but  is 
much  defaced.*  Another  inscription  quite  high  up  on  the  south, 
appears  to  contain  the  name  of  an  Agrippa,  with  the  title 
APXON  ET0Y2,  perhaps  '  archon  of  the  year/  It  has  also  been 
copied.* 

The  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mughfirat  Bfini&s  or 
Mughdrat  er-BAs  en-Neba'.  From  beneath  and  through  the 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bftnifis,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain  near  H&h 
beiya.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid, 
bright,  and  sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams  just 
•below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing  its  waters  over  the 
terrace  ahd  portions  of  the  western  plain  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a  ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift 
course,  towards  the  southwest  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so  to 
the  lower  Htdeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  streams  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  ancient  popular  belief  recorded  by  Josephus,  that  this 
fbuntain  had  some  connection  with  the  lake  Phiala,  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  without  foundation  ;'  notwithstanding  the 
experiment  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  who  caused  chaff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake,  which  was  said  to  have  appeared  again  at 
Panium.  Still  more  absurd  is  the  popular  hypdthesis  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  stream  comes  ultimately  from  a  fountain 
near  ShiVa,  four  or  five  hours  distant,  and  lying  very  high  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.^  There  is  indeed  near 
ShiVa  such  a  fountain ;  but  its  stream  fiows  down  westward 
io  the  Hasb&ny.  More  in  accordance  with  fact  would  it  be,  to 
regard  the  brook,  which  comes  down  from  Merj  Yafftry  through 
Wady  Za'fireh,  as  the  remote  source  of  the  Nahr  Bftni&s.     But 

^  First  bj  Seetaen,  thoogh  only  reoentljr  Thomson,  published  in  the  Blblioth.  Sao. 

Siblished,  Reisen  L  n.  &8.     Then  by  184S.  p.  Id4. 

Qickhaidt,  p.  89.    Also  by  Mr  Thomson,  '  Jos.  B.  J.  8. 10. 7.    See  aboTe,  p.  40a 

Biblioth.  Sac.  1846.  p.  194.    By  Dr  Wil-  *  W.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848. 

•on,.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.  m>.  190-192.    Dr  Anderson  in  Lynoh*s 

■  By  Seetien,  Beisen  L  p.  886.    Bylfr  Off  Rep  p.  100. 
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this  rivulet  apparently  dries  up  in  summer ;  and  is  never 
reckoned  as  a  source  of  the  larger  stream. 

In  the  rocky  channel  of  Wady  EhOshfibeh,  as  it  issues  upon 
the  terrace  of  Bini&s,  and  nearly  opposite  Sheikh  Khndr^ 
another  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  anywhere  else  would  be 
regarded  as  laige;  though  here  it  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  It  is  apparently  on  a  level  with  the  great  fountain, 
and  would  seem  indeed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  latter.  A  stream 
flows  from  it,  which  joins  the  larger  one  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  city  fortress. 

The  present  village  and  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  town  are 
situated  between  the  stream  from  the  great  fountain  and  the' 
Wady  Za'&rek  The  village  is  a  wretch^  one.  Travellers  vary 
in  their  accounts  of  the  number  of  houses,  from  twenty  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  There  will  be  no  great  error  in  estimating ' 
them  at  fifty  or  sixty.  ^  Two  or  three  of  the  houses  have  two 
stories  ;  especially  one  built  upon  the  ruin  of  the  northeast 
tower  of  the  fortress,  which  serves  as  a  basement  The  houses 
are  mostly  within  the  fortress,  in  its  eaatem  part ;  a  few  only 
are  outside  upon  its  northeast  quarter. 

This  fortress,  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  still  exists  in 
its  outline.  It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle  or  trapezium,  with 
massive  walls  and  heavy  towers  at  the  comers,  and  also  others 
intermediate  upon  the  walls.  The  interior  area  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  acres.  On  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  walls  are  still 
standing  for  some  feet  above  their  foundations ;  and  some  of  the  ' 
towers  are  still  higher.  The  southern  wall  runs  along  the  rocky 
chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  Za'fireh  ;  the  northem  and  western 
walls  are  still  washed  by  the  stream  of  the  great  fountain ; 
while  on  the  east  a  trench,  cut  through  to  Wf^y  Za'fireh,  was 
doubtless  filled  from  the  stream  of  the  same  fountain.  The  comer 
towers  were  roimd,  and  built  of  large  bevelled  stones  ;  some  of 
the  work  is  veiy  massive.  In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side  is 
a  tower,  with  a  gateway  or  portal  leading  through  it,  which 
bears  marks  of  ancient  origin ;  though  it  has  been  built  over 
by  the  Saracens  as  recorded  in  an  Arabic  inscription.  From  it 
a  stone  bridge,  also  in  part  ancient,  leads  across  the  Wady  to 
the  opposite  bank.  At  its  northem  end,  broken  granite  columns 
are  laid  horizontally  in  the  wall.  Below  the  citadel,  the  rash- 
ing  waters  from  the  fountains  meet,  after  driving  two  or  three 
mBls,  and  hasten  away  towards  the  HtHleh.  Just  by  the  brid^, 
too,  is  another  mill ;  to  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 

*  Ifr  ThomMn  haa  fifty]  Bibliotib.  Sao.  H&nel  tn  Zeftsclir.  der moigenL  Ces.  II.  p. 

1846,  p.  isa    Dr  Wilaon,  sixty;  Lsods  481.    BniokhardL  on  the  eontraiy,  hii* 

of  the  Bible,  II.  p.  176.— Bat  Seetiea  hi^  one  himdred  and  fifty;  p.  8a 
only  twentf,  BeSaen.  L  p.  886;  and  to 
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fountam  by  a  covered  canal  through  the  citadel — Along  the 
street  leading  north  from  the  bridge  and  portal,  are  seen  among 
the  houses  several  Boman  arches^  now  only  just  above  the 
ground. 

This  fortress  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  ancient  city ;  a  laige  portion  of  which  was  evidently  situated 
on  the  south  of  Wady  Za'fireh,  and  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  it.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  higher,  jutting  down  a 
little  from  the  eastern  hill.  A  long  reach  of  the  ancient  south- 
em  city  wall  still  remains,  running  down  obliquely  W.  N.  W. 
to  the  brook.  On  the  west  also  of  the  citadel,  &r  along  the 
roads  leading  to  Tell  el-Kidy  and  H&sbeiya,  there  are  traces  of 
houses  and  temples.  Columns  and  fragments  of  columns  are 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

Near  the  old  city  wall,  in  the  southeast,  is  a  natural  pond  of 
considerable  size,  apparently  of  rain  water  gathered  from  the 
hills.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  waters  of  the 
terrace. 

The  best  view  of  B&nifis  is  from  the  little  Wely  of  Sheikh 
Ehildr,  near  the  great  fountain.^ 

From  the  name  of  the  grotto,  Pami^m,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  PdneaSj  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  city.  Neither  of 
these  names,  however,  can  be  historically  traced  back  much  if 
any  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  No  allusion  to  them  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  although  other  places  are  spoken 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Was  this  remarkable  spot 
wholly  overlooked ;  or  did  it  then  perhaps  bear  some  other 
name  ? 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  promised  land,  as  subdued  by 
that  leader,  is  described  as  extending  "  from  the  mount  Halak 
[bald  mountainly  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon.''  *  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  is  spoken  .of  as  reach- 
ing ''from  Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath  ; "  and  in  another  parallel  passage  we  find  Baal- 
hermon  instead  of  Baal-gad.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Baal-gad  and  Baal-hermon  were  difierent  names  of  the  same 
place ;  that  this  place  was  in  a  valley  under  Hermon ;  *  and  that 

•  BmHi^  at  BAniftfl,  from  the«mdieMt  «  CaUed  indeed  Tijain  nrpa ,  TmltoT 
fS^^**^T^^t.*®*t^?^^?lo^  7i;.  ^r  Lebaocm;  but  notthi  B6ki'i^' which U 
•Ain  Ktoyeh  lir.  Za'Arah  157'.  'Am  not  under  Hermon.  So  too  GcaSnus  The- 
mi^,  HibbS6a%  Abil28S%  MeA.  ^,  ^^   g,^.      Heh.  Le..  i^  nv^T. 

•  Mk.  11, 17;  ind  Ml,  in  rerened  or-  Y^«'  ^'^'  ^,  Lebanon,  IL  ip.  26. 'Ste 
der,  JodL  12,  7.  Au«g.— Jerome  also  places  Baal.^  "  ad 

•  JodL  18,  6  J  eomp.  Jndg.  ^  8.  See  »^  montiB  -finnon;-  Onoma«t.  art. 
too  1  Chr.  5,  28.— For  « the  entering  into  -^••V** 

HanMrth,"  me  below,  at  the  end  of  Sect.  XII. 
YOL.JU.— 36 
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it  here  served  to  mark  the  northdminofit  limit  of  Palestine,  to 
which  the  conquests  of  Joshua  extended  ;  just  as,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  city  of  Dan  had  been  built,  that  place  is  always 
put  as  the  northern  limit.  The  name  Baal-gad  (god  of  fortune) 
implies  a  place  of  heathen  worship  ;^  which  apparently  took 
also  the  name  of  Baal-hermon  from  its  connection  wiUi  that 
mountain. 

All  these  considerations  go  to  make  it  probable,  thsit  Baal-gad 
was  no  other  than  this  romantic  spot,  this  secluded  grotto  at  tbe 
.  fountain  of  Jordan,  where  the  Phenidans  or  Syrians  had  estab- 
lished the  worship  of  one  of  their  Baals.*  In  procefiB  of  time 
this  was  supplanted  by  the  service  of  the  Grecian  Pan ;  and 
thus  the  name  Panium  was  introduced,  and  the  earlier  one 
forgotten. 

The  name  BfiniSs  is  merely  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  tte 
ancient  name  Paneas.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  temple 
built  at  the  fountain  by  the  first  Herod  in  honour  of  AugnstuaJ' 
Whether  the  adjacent  town  already  existed,  or  sprung  up  aftes- 
wards,  is  unknown.  At  a  later  period,  the  place  made  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachomtis ;  was  enki|ged 
Itud  embellished  by  him  ;  and  named  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  cUs- 
tinction  from  the  CsBsarea  of  the  sea-coast.^  Under  this  name 
it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and/was  visited  by  our  Lord.* 
Agrippa  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias  for  a  time ; 
Vespasian  visited  it ;  and  Titus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
exhibited  here  public  spectacles,  in  which  the  captive  Jews  wete 
compelled  to  fight  with  one  another  or  with  wild  beasts,  and 
many  perished.'  Coins  of  Csdsarea-Paneas,  as  it  was  also  called, 
are  still  extant.^  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  already  a  bishop- 
ric of  Phenicia  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  its  bishop 
Philocalus  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nicea  in  A.  D.  325  ; 
and  another,  Olympius,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D. 
451.'  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  earlier  name 
Paneas  was  again  predominant,  and  has  continued  current 
under  the  Muhammedan  dominion  to  the  present  day.' 

'  Baal-gad,  *  god  of  fortune,'  is  referred  *  See  above,  p.  406. 

by  GeMnius  to  Jupiter,  Thesanr.  p.  264;  *  Joeeph.  Antiq.  18.  2.  1.  B.  J.  2.  a  1. 

by  Movers  to  Yenns,  die  Phdnizier  I.  pp.  '  Matt  16,  13.    Mark  S,  27. 

636,  650.  *  Josepb.  Antiq.  20.  9.  4.    B  J.  8.  9. 

*  So  Gesenins  Tbesaur.  p.  225.  Ranmer  6.   ib.  7.  2.  1. 

Pal&st.  ed.  3.  p.  215.  n. — Others  suppoee  *  Eckbel  Doctr.  Nninm.   Ill   p.  dS9. 

Baal-gad  to  nave   been  Heliopolis,  now  Mionnet  M^dailles  Ant  V.  p.  811  eq.  Tbe 

Ba'albek  ;   bnt  there  is  no  evidence  nor  coins  extend  from  Augustas  t^  HeBogaba- 

probabili^,  either  that  Jo«hna*s  conquests  Ins. 

extended  so  far ;    or  that  Ba'albek  was  '  Labb.  CondL  Tom.  II.  ooL  6U    Le 

ever  regarded  as  the  northern  extremity  of  Qoien  Oriens  Chr.  II.  p.  SSL 

Palestine;  or  that  the  neighbonring  por-  *  Enseb.   Hist   £oc.   7.    17.      BkstmL 

tion  of  Anti-Lebanon  was  ever  called  Her-  Comm.  in  Ezech.  xxvii.  ISy  ^*  Dan  . .  •  nbi 

mon.  Ititter  Erdk.  XVU.  p.  229  sq.  hodie  Paneas,  qnss  quondam  CsManftFId- 
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Dnriiig  the  craaades,  B^bifis  was  the  scene  of  yariom  changes 
and  conflicts.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
in  A.  D.  1129  or  1130,  along  with  the  fortress  es-Subeibeh  on 
the  mountain ;  being  delivered  over  to  them  by  its  Ismaelite 
governor,  after  their  unsaocessftil  attempt  npon  Damascus  in 
behalf  of  that  sect.  The  city  and  castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to 
the  knight  Bayner  Brus.'  In  A.  D.  1132,  during  the  absence 
^  Rayner,  Bani^  was  taken  after  a  short  assault  by  the  Sultan 
Isma'Q  of  Damascus.*  It  was  recaptured  by  the  Franks,  aided 
by  -Ae  Damascenes  themselves,  in  A.  D. '  1139  ;  the  temporal 
control  restored  to  Bayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin 
bishopric  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  oi*  Tyre.* 
B&niAs  fell  afterwards  by  inheritance  into  the  possession  of  the 
constable  Honfroy,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Hospitalers  for 
its  protection  ;  in  A.  D.  1157  it  was  besieged  by  the  formidable 
Hnreddin,  who  succeeded  in  taking  and  burning  the  town, 
Vat  was  not  able  to  master  the  fortress  situated  in  the  city 
itself.*  The  place  was  relieved,  and  the  fortifications  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  by  king  Baldwin  III.  But  in  A.  D.  1165,  Nu- 
jRoddin  again  attacked  Bfini&s  during  the  absence  of  Honfroy,  and 
with1>etter  success ;  after  a  short  siege  it  surrendered,  and  never 
came  again  into  the  power  of  the  Franks.' 

In  A.  D.  1172,  long  Amalric  besieged  Btoifis  for  fifteen  days 
in  vain.*  The  place,  with  others,  was  dismantled  by  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  in  A.  D.  1219.'  The  Christians  once  more  in 
A.  D.  1253  made  an  expedition  from  Tyre  against  B&ni&s,  under 
the  command  of  the  Seneschal  Joinville,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  for  the  moment ;  but  not  being  able  to  subdue  Kol'at 
es»Bubdbeh  on  the  mountain,  they  immediately  abandoned  their 
conquest,  and  retired  to  Sidon.' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  B&nifts  and  the  grotto  of  the 

lipjd  ▼ocabatmr."    Enaebins  relates  (L  c.)  ib.  ppi  684,  687  tq.     Le  Quieo  Orient 
from  tradi^oD,  that  this  waa  the  place  Christ  IIL  p.  1885. 
where  our  Loidheakd  the  woman  with  ui        «  WIU.  Tyr.  la  12L    WUken  ib.  m.  U. 
iaene  of  blood,  Matt  9,  20.    He  aaya,  that  pp.  48,  44.    Beinaud  Extr.  p.  107. 
as  a  monument  of  that  miracle,  there  was        *  WilL  Tyr.  19.  10.     Reinand  Extr.  p. 
tiie  brazen  statne  of  a  man  in  a  mantle,  121.    WUken  ib.  p.  92. — In  another  place 
with  a  woman  kneeling  before  him  as  a  Wilken  mendons  a  B&niib  as  having  been 
suppliant     This  he  had  himself  aetau     It  captored  by  Saladin  in  A.  D.  1188.    But 
waa  probably  aet  npin  honour  of  one  of  the  the  place  there  meant,  is  the  city  Baluiua 
emperors.     See  Gieseler  KG.  I  p.  79.  [66.J  and  the  fortress  el-Merkab,  on  the  sea- 
Belaud  Palaest  p.  922.  coast  north  of  Tortosa.     See  Wilken  ib. 
'  Abnlfed.  AnnaL  A.  H.  528,  Tom.  HI.  VIL  p.  827.  n.    Reinand  Extr.  p.  225. 
pi  482.    WilL  Tyr.   la  2a    ib.  14.  19.  Schnltens  Index  m  Yit  Salad,  art  Jfarira- 
Wilken.  Gesch.  der.  Kr.  IL  pi  569.    Id  b>im.    Brocardns  c.  a  p.  171. 
Oomm.  de  BeD.  emo.  p.  6a  *  WilL  Tyr.  2a  2a    Wilken  ib.  m.  iL 

•  WilL  Tjt.  14.  17,  la    waken  ibid.  p.  15a 

n.  612  sq.  ^  Wilken  ibid.  VI.  p.  28a 

*  WUl.  Tyr.  la  9-11.    Reinand  Ex-        '  WUken  ibia  VII.  p.  827  sq.  and  Join- 
trails  des  Hist  Arabes,  pw  70  sq.    Wilken    viBe  as  there  dted. 
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Jordan ;  but  in  sncli  terms  as  to  kaye  it  donbtfiil,  vhetber  lie 
ever  visited  the  spot.^  He  speaks  of  it  under  the  mune  of 
Belin&s,  a  name  which  was  current  also  among  the  crusaders.' 
Brocardus  has  a  notice  of  the  place ;  and  AbiSfeda  describes  it 
and  the  castle  es-Subeibeh.*  But  since  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
I  find  no  account  of  its  having  been  visited  by  any  Frank  tmv- 
eller,  until  Seetzen  took  it  in  his  way  frcnn  Damascus  to  Tiberias 
in  A.  D.  1806.* 

We  now  had  visited  the  sources  of  all  the  streams,  which  go 
to  form  the  upper  Jordan,  above  the  lake  el-Hideh.  Three  sudi 
streams  enter  or  spring  up  in  the  region  of  the  Htdeh,  &om  the 
north ;  of  which  only  the  two  eastern  are  mentioned  in  histoiy, 
as  the  sources  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Jordan.  Hence  the 
later  groundless  etymology  of  the  name  Jordan,  as  if  compounded 
of  Jor  and  J9an,  the  supposed  names  of  the  two  sources.*  The 
western  and  longest  stream  of  all,  comibg  from  Hdsbeiya, 
although  unquesticmably  its  waters  constitute  the  remotest  head 
of  the  Jordan,  appears  never  to  have  been  historically  included 
under  that  name.'  Why  this  was  so,  we  are  nowhere  informed ; 
and  it  behooves  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  usage  of  so  many 
ages.    The  attempt  to  introduoe  a  change  at  this  late  houf, 


.  of  Tad.  by  AAflr,  L  p.  S8L 
WaL  Tjrr.  19.  10.  Jac  de  Yitriac  c 
86.  p.  1070.  Brocardtis  c  8.  p.  172.— 
This  name  seems  to  haTe  arifen  from  oon- 
foonding  the  two  Araby:  names  BAmAi  and 
Balni&8  or  Belidks.  See  p.  41 L  n.  6. 
Reland  PaL  p.  9S0.  Schohens  Index  in 
VH.  Salad,  art.  Ifurkabum.  Wilken  ib. 
Vn.  p.  827.  n. 

'  BrocardasL  a  Abnlfeds  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  96.  Schatoenf  Index  in  Vit.  Salad,  art 
F0nea9. 

*  Sir  J.  ManndeviUe  and  W.  de  Balden- 
■el,  about  A.  D.  1886,  both  speak  of  Be- 
linas  (Baniis) ;  but  they  both  in  trayelling 
to  Damaacns  orossed  tiie  Jordan  by  tiie 
bridge  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Maun- 
der. Trayels  p.  115.  Lond.  1889.  W.  de 
Baldenael  in  Basnage  Thesanr.  IV.  p.  866. 
So  too,  probably,  Lndolf  de  Suchem,  | 
48  nit  FOrer  ron  Haimendorf  passed 
Along  the  Hftleh  and  np  Wady  et-Teim  in 
1566;  but  did  not  visit  Bcini^;  p.  28a 
Sandys  speaks  of  the  castle  of  BaniAs  as 
oocn^ed  in  his  day  by  Fakhr  ed-DIn:  p. 
166. 

*  The  absDidity  of  this  etymology  is 
obrioos ;  for  the  name  Jordan  is  merely 
the  Greek  form  (*Iop8dUi|s)  fiir  the  Hebrew 
fT)"^,  Jmrden^  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  name  Dan.  Further,  the  name  Jor- 
dan was  applied  to  the  river  from  the  ear- 


liest times;  aadwB  have  it  MOslaaltlyfti 
the  Scriptoies  in  the  time  of  Abiahama  «t 
least  five  centuries  before  the  name  Dmi 
was  given  to  the  taty  at  its  sonrceL  Tel 
tiiis  etymology  goes  baok  at  least  to  tba 
time  of  Jerome ;  Comm.  in  Matt  xvi  18» 
**Jordanes  oritur  ad  radioes  libanl;  et 
hahet  duos  fontes,  tumm  nomine  J&r,  6t 
alteram  JOon;  qui  smral  mixti  JofdHiia 
nomen  efficiunt**  Hence  it  was  copied  bf 
Adomnanus  de  Loc.  Sanct  2.  19;  1^ 
William  of  Tyie  18. 18;  by  BMoankis  a 
a.  p.  172;  by  Marinns  Sanutns  on  Us 
map;  by  Adnchomius  p.  109,  etc  etc 
The  same  traditional  etymology  seems  also 
to  be  cunent  among  the  ChristJans  of  tiie 
oountry;  for  Burokhanlt  was  told,  thai 
the  ancient  name  of  the  fountain  of  B4- 
niAs  was  JAr ;  and  the  sonroe  at  Tell  el- 
Kftdy,  he  says,  was  still  called  Dh&n ;  mak>- 
ing  together  ^e  name  Jordan.  All  this 
was  doubtless  derived  by  him  from  the 
Greek  priests ;  and  is  quite  similar  to  our 
experience  at  Ta^beh.  See  VoL  L  pfk 
448|  460.  [a  126,  128.]  Burckhaidt  ^ 
42,  48.  Gomp.  Gesenius  Notes  on  Burck- 
hardt»p.496. 

*  Tlie  earliest  notioe  of  this  stream  seeaU 
to  be  by  FOrer  von  Haimendorf  in  A.  D. 
1666,  in  travelling  up  Wady  et-Teim  to 
the  B&ka'a  and  Ba'albek;  p.  280.  Kiinih. 
1646. 
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woold  be  alike  mmecessary  and  futile.  As  well  might  we  require 
the  migestic  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  exchange 
thefse  names  above  their  jimction  ;  inasmuch  as  the  htter  is^  of 
the  two,  by  &r  the  longer  and  mightier  stream. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  silence  in  re- 
^rd  to  the  longest  stream  and  remotest  source  of  the  Jordan, 
the  like  analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Syrian 
rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Bok&'a  and  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
the  Barada,  the  Litdny,  and  the  Orontes.  Thus  the  proper  head 
of  the  flrst  is  in  the  plam  south  of  Zebedftny^  in  the  highest  part  of 
Anti-Lebfluion ;  wlule  Abulfeda  expressly  says,  that  ^'  the  source 
of  the  ritet  of  Damascus  "  is  at  the  great  fountain  of  Fijeh,  half 
way  down  the  mountain.^  The  LltSny  has  one  of  its  heads  in 
the  fine  stream  at  Ba'albek^  yet  tiie  great  fountains  near 
'Anjar  are  usually  spoken  of  as<  its  source.  In  like  manner  the 
laige  fountain  at  Lebweh  is  the  true  head  of  the  Orontes  ;  yet 
what  are  known  as  the  sources  of  that  river^  are  the  abundant 
fountains  near  HftnnuL 

The  idea  which  in  all  these  cases  lies  at  the  foundation,  would 
seem  to  be,  to  regard  as  the  source  of  a  river,  not  its  remotest 
head,  but  its  most  copious  fountains. 

Friday,  May  28^.— We  left  BAniAs  for  H&sbeiya  at  7.10, 
by  a  road  lying  north  of  that  which  leads  to  Tell  el-Kfidy.  Fif- 
teen minutes  brought  us  to  the  western  brow  of  the  terrace. 
Bere  on  our  r^ht  a  higher  ridge  ran  along  the  very  brow,  shut- 
ting out  any  view  of  B&niAs  from  the  west.  We  descended 
along  rivulets  carried  down  from  the  fountain  to  water  the  lower 
plain.  At  7.37  we  crossed  the  deep  and  dry  water-bed  of  Wady 
'Asal ;  which  issues  from  its  great  mountain  chasm  in  the  angle 
between  the  terrace  and  the  mouutain.  Our  course  was  now 
northwest,  directly  towards  d-GhOjar  audits  white-domed  Wely  ; 
and  this  is  here  the  general  direction  of  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

At  8  o'clock  the  road  forked,  and  we  b^n  to  turn  around 
the  angle  of  the  mountain  into  tibe  plain  of  Wady  et-Teim.  As 
we  kept  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  lugh  ground,  the 
plain  on  the  left  was  below  us.  A  fountain  was  on  our  left  below 
at  8.20  ;  apparently  the  source  of  the  stream  we  had  czossed  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  Tell  el-KAdy.  Our  course  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  became  now  N.  10®  E.  At  8.3S  we 
stopped  at  a  small  fountain  by  the  road,  called  Khurwa'ah, 
opposite  to  a  small  Arab  village  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  spot  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  et-Teim  and  of  the 
Htdeh  beyond. 

>  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  p.  16. 
Vol.  m.— 36* 
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We  here  took  a  gxude  to  oondnct  ns  up  the  steep  mountain 
side  to  Kol'at  Buetra,  a  tract  of  ruins  lying  opposite  to  us^  on 
the  brow  <rf  an  almost  precipitous  projecting  shoulder  or  terrace 
of  the  mountain^  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  It 
took  us  nearly  fifty  minutes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  path  as 
steep  as  can  well  be  climbed  by  horses.  At  thirty  minutes,  on 
a  lower  projecting  point,  were  scnne  ruins,  with  a  tank  and 
cistern.  We  could  not  make  out  the  character  of  the  remains  ; 
except  perhaps  traces  of  the  four  walls  of  one  building,  and  of  a 
small  room  laid  up  with  mortar.  The  spot  seem^  to  us  to 
have  been  merely  a  small  hamlet  or  suburb  dependent  on  the 
place  higher  up ;  but  far  less  estensiYe  and  less  perfectly  pre- 
served. 

The  summit  of  the  projecting  shoulder  is  crowded  with 
ruins  of  edifices,  built  indeed  of  hewn  stones,  but  without  archi* 
tectural  ornament,  and  laid  up  coarsely  without  cement.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  a  site  of  temples.  We  were  able  to  make 
out  not  less  than /ot«r  with  certainty,  and  probably  more  ;  hav- 
ing grooved  portids  of  hewn  stone,  and  rows  of  rude  columns  in 
the  interior.  Many  squared  stones,  and  not  a  few  hewn,  lay  in 
heaps  round  about,  all  of  limestone,  and  all  leaving  an  impres- 
sion of  rudeness.  The  temples  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  width. — The  place  could  never 
have  been  either  a  fortress  or  a  town.  It  seemed  rather  a  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Perhaps  the  priests  and  their 
fitmilies  resided  at  the  hamlet  lower  down. 

The  ruins  are  on  the  projecting  point ;  back  of  which  is  a 
small  space  or  plateau  before  the  mountain  rises  again.  Here 
are  two  small  tanks  ;  and  among  the  rains  is  a  cistern  vaulted 
and  cemented.  The  mountain  tract  rises  into  the  high  bulwark 
on  the  west  of  Wady  'Asal.  The  summit  of  Hermon  is  not  here 
visible.  A  deep  rugged  goi^ge,  called  Wady  Nemtlu:  (Panther 
valley)  has  its  head  east  of  the  hill  of  Ktll'at  Bustra,  and 
passes  down  to  the  plain  about  a  mile  further  south.  High  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  southeast  of  the  ruins,  is  a  Mezra'ah  (goat 
village)  of  shepherds  belonging  to  BhiVa,  the  highest  village  of 
Jebel  esh-Sbeikh,  whose  thousands  of  goats  range  these  rugged 
mountains  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  ShiVa.  The  land 
round  Eol'at  Bustra  belongs  to  Kefr  Shtiba,  a  village  further 
north  upon  the  mountain. 

The  remains  at  Kol'at  Bustra  present  a  riddle,  which  I  am 
not  able  to  solve.  There  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  them ; 
they  could  have  been  neither  churches  nor  convents.  The  whole 
collection  greatly  resembles,  in  location  and  arrangement,  the 
Khnlwftt  (chapels)  of  the  Druzes,  like  that  of  el-BiyAd  on  the  hill 
south  of  H&sbeiya.    The  work  however  is  heavier,  the  stonea 
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larger^  and  the  establishment  altogether  more  extensive  than  a 
pli^  of  Dnize  KhQlwItt.^  The  ruins  may  be  of  high  antiquity  ; 
as  the  stone  is  so  compact  and  so  impregnated  with  metal  that 
time  scarcely  produces  any  change  upon  it  This  may  perhaps 
have  been  one  of  the  ^'  hig^  places"  consecrated  by  the  Syrians 
or  Phenicians  to  the  worship  of  their  Baalim. 

The  spot  had  before  been  visited  by  no  Frank  traveller 
except  Burckhardt'  The  prospect  is  exceedingly  beantifiil ; 
tibongh  hardly  more  extensive  than  from  the  fountain  below.' 

We  descended  again  to  'Ain  Khurwa'ah  in  forty-five  min- 
utes ;  and  set  off  thence  at  12.35.  After  half  an  hour  hills 
b^an  to  rise  along  the  middle  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  that  is,  in  the 
interval  between  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  and  the  ridge  on  the  west  of 
the  plain ;  our  road  keeping  along  on  the  east  of  these  hills.  At 
1.15  we  came  to  Wady  Seraiyib,  with  a  fine  stream  which  comes 
from  a  large  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  This 
fountain  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mam  feeders  of  the  Hasbfiny. 
It  is  said  to  intermit  in  summer,  and  return  in  its  fdll  strengtii 
in  winter  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  than  as  affected  by  the  differ- 
ent seasons.  As  we  now  saw  it,  there  was  said  to  be  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  of  its  usual  supply  of  water  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  quarter  as  large  as  tlie  Hasb&ny.  The  water 
28  limpid  and  beautiful. 

A  ridge  on  the  north  of  this  Wady  connects  on  the  left,  at 
right  angles,  with  another  long  hill,  running  north  parallel  with 
the  Hasb&ny.  Crossing  the  said  ridge  we  descended  gradually 
towards  the  basin  of  Wady  Khnreibeh,  having  on  our  left  at 
1.35  the  village  of  Khureibeh,  situated  on  the  said  long 
hill,  about  a  mile  distant.  Wady  Elhureibeh  comes  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  pretty  plain  or  basin 
on  the  northeast  and  north  of  the  village  and  its  hilL  Here  the 
nsual  road  to  Hfisbeiya  passes  down  towards  the  left  to  the  Has^ 
bftny,  which  it  follows  up  quite  to  tiie  Khfin. 

We  kept  on  more  to  the  right ;  and  after  crossing  the  bed 
of  Wady  Khureibeh  at  1.45,  we  climbed  a  very  long  ascent  to 
the  large  village  of  Bfisheiyet  el-Ftikh&r,  to  which  we  came  at 
2»20.  It  lies  very  high,  on  a  broad  ridge  running  down 
W.  S.  W.  from  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  between  Wady  Khureibeh 

*  The  resemblance  to  a  place  of  Dnize  some  of  the  stones.    Several  other  rains 

Kfafilwk,  !s  Teijr  striking ;  except  in  the  of  a  like  chsraeter  are  reported  in  this  perl 

particnlars  speoified  in  the  text;  see  above,  of  Heimon.    The  most  noted  is  at  a  plaod 

pp.  881,  882.    May  it  perhaps  have  been  called  Sid  D&na,  northeast  of  M&tfileih. 
snch  a  spot,  pertaining  to  the  eariier  histoiy        *  Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  41. 
of  tiie  DnuDB^  and  now  foigotten  ?— There        *  Bearinga  from  Kfil'at  Bnsbra :  TeD  eU 

if  said  to  be  a  collection  of  similar  rains  at  KAdy  207%  HAnfn  243%  d-Gbfiiar  253% 

Hiitftleih,  a  mnch  higher  point  E.  by  N.  of  E.  esh-Shflkif  298".  Ehiyam  817  .  Chasm 

BiUheiyetel-Fttkhir.  It  is  called  ed-Deir ;  of  Joidan  and  lake  of  Tibeziaa  beyond, 

sod  tli».Gse«k  cross  is  said  to  bo  seaa  on  193% 
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and  the  gteat  open  tract  beloW  Wady  BhiVa.  The  village  it 
celebrated  for  its  pottery  ;  for  the  manttfiietare  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats.  There  are  many  latge  dome-shaped  fumaoeB 
for  burning  the  ware  ;  and  many  specimens  were  standing  oatside 
of  the  houses  ;  such  as  furnaces  (Tannttr^,  tall  jars^  and  the  like. 
This  pottery  ware  is  sent  around  to  fdl  the  fiEtirs  of  the  country^ 
and  far  into  Haurftn  ;  as  also  to  Hums  and  Hamak— Although 
the  place  lies  so  high,  yet  it  is  so  shut  in  hj  mountains  and  YaQs^ 
that  few  villages  are  visible  from  it  The  two  places  Kefr 
Ham&m  and  Kefr  Shtba  are  seen  in  a  line  in  the  southeast, 
beyond  Wady  Khufeibeh,  on  the  mountain  side,  at  diffident 
heights  ;   Kefr  Shtrba  being  the  highest.* 

From  B^heiyet  el-FQkh&r  the  usual  road  to  Hfisbeiya  mstes 
down  through  el-FOrdte,  situated  in  the  lower  gap  of  Wady 
Bhib'a.  We  took  a  road  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  tmt 
Hibbfirlyeh.  It  led  us  along  on  the  high  ground  and  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  open  tract  of  Hibbftrtyeb  ; 
until  at  2.45  we  b^n  to  descend,  by  a  very  long  and  steep 
declivity,  directly  towards  that  village,  N.  76®  E.  Far  below  us 
on  the  left,  was  el-Ftlrdts,  in  the  lower  part  €i  Wady  Bhib'a,  as 
it  goes  to  ihe  Hasb&ny.  Ftlrdls  is  directly  east  of  Kaukaba, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it. — On  a  high  point 
of  the  ridge  back  of  HibbMyeh  is  said  to  be  thd  ruin  called 
Deir  Mat&leih,  mentioned  above. 

We  now  approached  the  great  Wadv  Shib'a ;  which  here 
breaks  down  by  an  enormous  gorge  through  the  western  r^ge  of 
Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  expands  into 
a  htosA  open  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  of  tolerably  Bmootk 
though  rocky  land,  having  a  considerable  sbpe  towards  the  west. 
Through  the  midcUe  of  it  runs  the  deep  water-bed  of  the  Wady, 
a'rocl^  chasm,  wil^  a  turbid  brook,  gathered  from  the  snows  §i 
Hermon.  It  sometimes  dries  up  in-  September  and  October. 
The  tract  is  separated  from  the  Hasbfiny  by  hiUs  connected  with 
the  ridges  on  the  north  and  south ;  and  through  these  tiie  Wady 
finds  its  way  down  to  the  river.  In  this  part  is  FOrdls ;  and  on 
the  northern  hill  is  'Ain  jQr&.  In  the  high  upper  portion  of  the 
Wady,  above  the  western  ridge  of  Hermon,  v^ere^  coming  from 
^  towards  S&sheiya,  it  still  runs  southwest,  lies  the  village  of 
ShiVa,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Hibbdrtyeh.  It  is  the 
{lighest  village  of  the  mountains  ;  and  is  said  to  own  five  and 
twenty  thousand  goats,  which  range  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  ^ 
mountain  as  their  pasture.  The  people  of  SniVa  send  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  dried  leben  to  Damascus  and  other 
places.    Near  ShiVa  a  decisive  battle  was  feught  in  1899^ 

.,  VB««rlng»at  lUah^etel-FCUakk:  EefrHamAmS.iO*'  S.  1  a.  K«£rSM>aa 
40' E.  2111. 
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between  the  Egyptian  anny  and  the  Druases ;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

We  reached  Hibbdriyeh  at  3.25.  Just  before  comiDg  to  it, 
there  was  on  our  right  a  remarkable  circular  cavity  in  the  Mme- 
stone  rock,  with  perpendicular  sides,  some  fifty  feet  deep  and 
twenty  rods  in  diameter ;  as  if  the  interior  area  had  sunk  down 
perpendicularly.  The  bottom  was  tilled,  and  planted  with  olive 
trees.  The  village  lies  quite  on  the  upper  (eastern)  side  of  the 
open  tract,  just  at  the  opening  of  the  great  gorge  of  Wady 
ShiVa,  and  south  of  the  water-1^.' 

The  only  point  of  interest  in  the  village,  a^rt  from  its  re- 
markable position,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of  an  ancient  temple,  now 
standijig  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  great 
chasm,  looking  up  the  mighty  gorge,  as  if  to  catch  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  rising  over  Hermon.  The  walls  are 
standing,  except  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  length  of  the 
edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  fix)m  east  to  west ;  and  its  breadth, 
thirty-one  feet.  At  the  comers  are  square  pilasters,  with  lonio 
capitals.  Between  these,  in  the  eastern  .fit)nt,  were  two  round 
columns,  forming  the  portico.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick. 
The  stones  are  many  of  them  large  ;  one  measured  fifteen  feet 
long  by  about  two  feet  nine  inches  square.     Some  of  them  are 

Sartially  levelled  ;  though  not  in  so  finished  a  manner  as  at 
erusalem  or  in  the  castle  of  B&ni4s.*  Along  the  wall,  near  the 
foundation,  is  an  ornamented  ledge  ;  and  above,  at  the  eaves,  a 
double  cornice,  with  a  line  of  roimded  stones  between.  At  each 
end  is  a  noble  pediment.  Inside  of  the  portico  are  ornamental 
niches.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  had  previously  been  taken 
by  Mr  Thomson  as  follows : 

Length        ...  58  feet  Body,  K.  to  8.    •       .  23  feet 

Breadth       ...  81    "^  Recefls  at  W.  end,  length  19    ^ 

Pordoo,  depth     .       .  15i  **  "           "         deptti  11    •* 

"      width     .       .  M    "  Height  of  waU    .       .  82    " 

Body,  E.  to  W.    .       .  21*  "  ThiokneflB  of  do.  .       .         6    «* 

This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  many  ancient  temples,  with  which  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  valleys  between,  are  thronged.  Their  number 
is  not  yet  known  ;  but  I  visited  no  less  than  thirteen  during  my 
present  journey  ;  and  that  without  varying  my  intended  course 
except  slightly  in  one  or  two  instances.  They  are  found  in  all 
situations ;  crowning  hills  and  mountain  tops ;  or  secluded  in 

*  Bearings  from  Hibb4riyeh :    Coone  m^  recolleetiona,  and  aooording   to  my 

beck  towards  Rasheiyet  el-F&khAr  S.  75'  notes  made  at  the  time.  Mr  Thomson  has 

W.    'Ain  Jurfa  N.  40°  W.  1^  m.  again  visited  the  temple,  and  reports  the 

'  The  above  statement  is  aooording  to  stones  as  noi  bereHed. 
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valleys  and  deep  gorges.  The  founders  and  worshippers  have 
disappeared  for  unknown  ages  ;  whether  they  were  Phenicians  or 
GrsBCo-Syrians  we  cannot  tell ;  they  have  left  behind  no  trace 
but  these  their  works ;  and  no  record  to  show  how  or  why  these 
works  were  erected. 

We  left  Hibb&rtyeh  at  3.45,  on  a  direct  course  for  'Ain  JQrfi^ 
in  order  to  reach  again  the  road  to  H&sbeiya.  At  4  o'clock  we 
crossed  the  deep  chasm  and  brook  of  Wady  ShiVa ;  and  at  415 
reached  the  low  ground  or  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hilL 
The  ascent  to  the  village  was  quite  steep,  rough,  and  very  zig* 
zag.  We  reached  'Ain  Jdr&,  a  small  ana  unimportaat  place,  at 
4.30  ;  and  turned  more  north  along  the  road  to  H&sbeiya,  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  in  the  general  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hasb&ny.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  4.45  ;  and  came 
out  upon  the  cultivated  table  land  on  the  ridge  south  of  H^s- 
beiya.  We  were  ten  minutes  in  crossing  this  tract  with  its 
vineyards  ;  having  the  Ehdlw&t  of  el-BiyAd  a  short  distance  on 
our  left/  From  thence  a  long  and  steep  descent  brought  us  to 
the  upper  part  of  Hfisbeiya ;  and  at  5.10  we  reached  our  home 
in  the  mission  house^ 

The  elevation  of  the  following  points  ijpon  our  route  of 
to  day,  had  recently  been  determined  by  Dr  De  Forest  with  the 
aneroid.* 


PlainatS.  Tf.  angWof  J.  66h*^^kh       .       .      I56 

Bridge  of  Nahr  Seraijib  . 

RAifbeiyet  el-Fukh&r 

Road  N.  E.  of  do.     . 

Hibb&riyeh 

Foot  of  asoent  to  'Ain  Jurfii 

'AmJrir& 

Soad  near  Xhulw&t  el-Biy&d 
Ssbeiya,  Palace 


1237^ 

di7S 

2554 

2261 

1721 

2374 

2711 

2160 


It  hence,  appears,  that  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  'Ain  JtirfiEt 
we  ascended  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  Urntj  minutes } 
and  again  descended  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  to  Hdsbeiya 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

Saturday  and  Stmday,  May  BOth  and  Slst. — ^We  remamed 
in  Hftsbeiya,  and  had  two  days  of  rest  and  quiet.  The  usual 
exercises  of  public  worship  were  held  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  thid 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

^  See  abore,  pp.  881,  882.         *  See  alao  above,  p.  888. 
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FBOM     HA8BEITA     TO     DAMASCUS. 

Several  routes  lead  {ix)m  Hfisbeiya  to  Damascus.  The 
shortest  ascends  by  Shuwdya,  and  so  across  the  mountain  south 
of  BsUiheiya  ;  this  is  a  summer  road.'  A  second  crosses  the  hill 
north  of  H&sbeiya,  and  passes  through  Mimis  and  Kufeir  to 
Baeheiya.  A  thud  joins  the  great  oidon  road  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Hasbany  ;  and,  following  up  the  valley,  either  turns  to 
Bdsheiya ;  or,  continuing  on  as  &r  as  Muhaiditheh,  thence 
ascends  the  eastern  mountain  by  Wady  'Arab  and  Bekka.  The 
first  two  routes  approach  Damascus  by  way  of  Katana ;  although 
a  less  travelled  branch  goes  off  from  Bftsheiya  to  Dlmfis.  The 
third  route  likewise  goes  to  Dtmas,  uniting  near  the  ruined 
Eh&n  Meithelilui  with  the  road  coming  from  Beirut. 

As  we  desired  to  visit  several  points  of  interest,  we  concluded 
to  take  a  route  more  circuitous  than  any  of  the  above^  and  bend 
our  course  first  to  the  Etlweh  or  natural  bridge  over  the  Lit4ny. 

Monday^  May  Slat. — We  were  ready  for  an  early  start  Mr 
Thomson  was  still  to.  accompany  me ;  and  Mr  Wortabet  con- 
cluded to  make  his  first  visit  to  Damascus.  Nasif,  the  Wakil 
of  the  Protestants  in  Hfisbeiya,  likewise  joined  us ;  having  to  go 
to  Damascus  on  business  for  his  people.  The  Emir  li^  re- 
fused to  let  the  Protestants  pay  their  taxes^  except  as  members 
of  the  Greek  church ;  a  procedure  directly  contrary  to  the  law 
and  to  the  practice  everywhere  else.  This  could  be  resisted  only 
by  an  appeal  to  the  government  at  Damascus.  A  number  of 
persons  also  called,  professing  their  desire  to  become  Protestants, 
and  desiring  the  counsel  of  Mr  Thomson.  All  this  detained 
us. 

Having  sent  off  our  muleteers  to  await  us  at  Neby  Sfifa,  we 

^  See  above^  p.  8S8L 
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started  at  8  o'clock ;  and  striking  np  the  northern  hiD,  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  behind  ns.  Our  course  was  now  N,  25°  W.  de« 
Bcendingto  the  channel  of  Wady  et-Teim  ;  which  we  reached  at 
8.25.  It  here  ran  W.  S.  W.  was  narrow,  and  without  water.  We 
followed  it  down  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  crossed  it ;  there  was 
here  a  little  water  percolating  among  the  stones.  We  now  began 
the  long  ascent  of  the  western  ridge,  on  a  course  about  W.  8.  W. 
On  our  left,  just  west  of  the  great  fountain,  was  the  small  source 
*Ain  Tannilrah) watering  an  enclosed  tract  of  orchards  and  gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Emirs  of  Hftsbeiya.  Fifteen  minutea 
fbrther  up,  on  our  right,  was  another  similar  fountain  and 
irrigated  tract,  called  'Ain  el-Bfirideh.  Tummg  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  climbing  aroimd  a  projecting  Tell^  we  came  out  at 
9.10,  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

This  ridge  is  called  ed-Dahar.  North  of  Eaukaba  its  course 
is  nearly  from  northeast  to  southwest ;  and  it  alone  lies  between 
Wady  et-Teim  and  the  chasm  of  the  Llt&ny.  Its  course  is 
almost  a  straight  line  as  far  north  as  to  Muhai(titheh.  South  of 
Eaukaba  it  turns  S.  S.  W.  or  B.  by  W.  and  has  between  it 
and  the  LltAny  the  whole  of  Meij  'Aytn.  The  whole  region — 
streams,  valleys,  ridges,  and  aU — sinks  down  very  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  The  ridge  ed-Dahar,  from  the  point  where 
we  stood,  rises  much  towards  the  north ;  but  is  perhaps  nowhere 
higher  than  here  above  the  valley.  This  spot  aflFords  the  distant 
view  of  Hasbeiya,  already  referred  to.*  We  stopped  here  for  five 
minutes.* 

We  now  turned  northeast  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  for 
an  hour;  passing  over  some  low  summits,  and  around  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Hfileh  to  the  Bfikfi'a. 
At  10.15  we  came  to  a  well,  ccdled  Blr  ed-Dahar.  The  decliv- 
ities of  the  ridge  on  each  side,  though  high  and  steep,  (the 
eastern  being  the  steepest,)  are  chalky  and  smooth,  in  great  part 
arable,  and  not  much  oroken  by  ravines  and  ledges  of  rock.  As 
we  travelled  along  the  top,  we  had  on  our  right  the  whole  extent 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  with  its  icy  crown  above,  and  its  dark 
masses  of  limestone  rocks  below,  broken  up  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  descending  from  the  lofty  sides  to  the  Hasbfiny.  Below 
the  highest  i)oint,  the  western  ridge  of  the  mountain  begins  to 
decline  northwards ;  and  sinks  down  towards  Bfisheiya  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ridges  and  hills.  Wady  et-Teim  continued 
thus  far  narrow  and  shut  in  by  lower  hills ;  but  ftirthcr  north  it 
opens  put  again  into  a  rolling  basin,  several  miles  long  by  some 
two  miles  bioad,  and  running  in  among  the  eastern  hiUs. 

'  See  ebon),  p.  881.  116%     BAtbeiya  128*.     el-BijAd  151% 

*  Bearings  at  9.10  flrom  tbe  ridge  ed-  Raaheiyet  el-Ffikbir  177%      Cbaam  ci 

Dabar:  Kiifeir78i%    Mimiii  84%    Jebel  Jordao  below  tbe  H6Ieb  190%    KankaU 

«h.SbeaEh,Ugheit  point,  94%    Sbnwaijrtt  22r.    Kfil'at  e*b-SbAk|f  236% 
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On  our  left,  beyond  the  valley  and  chasm  of  the  Lit&ny,  was 
the  high  unbroken  wall  formed  by  the  highest  ridge  or  backbone  of 
Lebanon*  On  this  side  it  is  in  most  parts  precipitous ;  and  seems 
to  be  not  more  than  half  as  high  as  when  viewed  fipm  the  west, 
where  the  mountain  rises  in  successive  plateaus.  Its  steeps  also, 
as  here  seen,  are  dark,  and  in  some  parts  wooded,  with  occasional 
ravines.  The  Taum  Niha  (Twins  of  Niha),  two  sharp  uotd 
towering  pyramids,  appear  to  stand  in  connection  with  this  high 
ridge  ;  though  the  Ime  between  them  would  seem  to  lie  a  little 
&rther  west.  Their  declivities  on  this  side  extend  quite  down  to 
the  eastern  valley.  The  main  ridge  runs  on  furdier  south  as 
Jebel  Bih&n ;  towards  the  north  tibere  are  in  it  two  or  three 
lower  spots  or  gaps,  through  which  roads  cross  over. — Nearer  at 
hand,  ^ong  the  base  of  this  main  ridge,  runs  a  line  of  lower 
hills,  appearing  like  thin,  sharp  ridges,  partly  grassy  and  still 
green  ;  and  about  as  high  as  the  Dahar  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  Behind  these  hills  a  northern  branch  of  Wady  Sif* 
sfif  runs  down  northeast  to  the  Litfiny,  issuing  by  a  break  in 
the  line  of  hills  nearly  opposite  the  Eflweh.  Further  north  the 
hills  are  lower ;  and  behind  them  is  likewise  a  vaUey  running 
down  northeast  to  the  Litftny,  in  which  is  the  laige  village  ox 
Mes^hOrah  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.' 

We  have  already  seen,*  that  just  north  of  BOrghClz  a  broad 
low  spur  or  swell  of  land  is  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  Lebanon 
across  the  valley  of  the  Litfiny,  quite  to  the  eastern  ridge. 
Through  this  broad  swell  the  river  breaks  in  its  deep,  narrow, 
almost  perpendicular  chasm  ;  the  lower  portion  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  BOrghdz.  North  of  this  swell  is  a  lower  tract  or 
basin,  with  some  arable  land.  Li  this  part  stands  the  little 
Metawileh  vilh^  of  Kilya,  quite  on  the  eastern  brink  of  the 
chasm  ;  which  here  also  is  deep  and  narrow.  On  thie  opposite 
brink  is  another  small  vUIage  called  Lusah.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  two  villages  can  converse  with  each  other  across  the 
chasm  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  they 
have  a  footpath  leading  down  them  on  each  side.  On  the  north 
of  this  basin  a  still  higher  and  broader  spur  is  thrown  off  from 
the  base  of  Lebanon  across  the  valley ;  and  through  this  too  the 
river  breaks  by  a  similar  but  still  deeper  chasm.  On  this  broader 
ridge  is  situated  the  village  of  Ttlhmur,  on  the  east  brink  of  the 
chiusm  ;  and  beyond  it  in  the  chasm  is  the  Etiweh. 

«  AMfeda  ipedu  of  the  <city'  M«th-  21.  11.    It  is  also  meDtloDed  nev  tba  end 

gbfinli,  M  one  of  the  pleaaAntest  in  the  of  the  onindee,  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy; 

oountnr,  ntnatod  in    a   Tallej  rendered  Wilken  Qesch.  der  Kr.  VI.  p.  155,  n. 

beantiml  by  trees  and  ftzeams  of  water;  '  See  above,  ppi  886,  38S.— This  region 

Tab.  Syt,  ed.  Kdhler  p.  98.     In  A.  D.  was  extenrivelj  explored  in  1844  bjr  tho 

1 176^  king  Baldwin  IV.  made  an  excnnion  Bar.  Dr  Smith,  of  whose  mannscript  jonr- 

from  tSdon  to  ^  B&k&'a,  and  came  first  nals  I  have  here  made  nse. 
toMitmara,  L  e.  Meshgfaurah;  WiH  IVr. 
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Through  Both  these  broad  span  and  the  intervening  basm, 
as  &r  down  a8  to  BOrghQe,  the  river  everywhere  thus  flows 
between  the  same  precipitous  banks,  varying  fix)m  Ik  hundred  to 
.a  thousand  ^t  in  height.  There  is  about  the  chasm  this  pecu- 
liarity! that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is  no  depression  of  the 
ground  on  approaching  the  banks,  the  undulations  of  surface  on 
each  side  being  the  same;  so  that  whenever  one  loses  sight  of 
the  chasm,  he  would  not  sitepect,  that  the  whole  tract  was  not 
one  continuous  surface. 

From  Btr  ed-Dahar  we  now  (at  10.15)  turned  more  to  the 
left  and  nearly  north  towards  Tohmur,  descending  obliquely  and 
giadually  along  the  western  declivity,  and  crossing  several 
small  ravines  nmiung  to  the  Llt&ny.  Just  south  of  that  village 
'IB  a  veiy  deep  ^ige,  cut  down  in  the  left  bank  by  a  short 
Wady.  Asoendmg  fiom  it  we  reached  Ydhmur  at  11.30.  It 
^ctands  among  rocks  on  a  high  point  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm ; 
'the  inhabitants  are  MetfiwUeh.  Here  was  a  winepress  hewn  in 
/the  rock,  possibly  ancient.  The  banks  of  the  chasm  at  this  place 
are  perhaps  higher  than  at  any  other  point ;  we  judged  the  depth 
;to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  The  rock  is  less  compact 
than  lower  down  the  stream,  and  has  in  many  places  been 
worn  away  or  has  didden  down  ;  thus  widening  the  chasm  above, 
and  varymg  its  character  below.  The  chasm  is  here  deeper  and 
narrower  than  at  Bel&l  The  foaming  silvery  stream  at  the 
.bottom  rushes  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  decked  with  the  gay 
.blossoms  of  the  oleanders  along  its  margin. 

We  continued  our  way  northwards  till  11.45 ;  when  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  chasm  to  reach  the  Eilweh.  The 
adjacent  land  here  spreads  out  into  an  open  tract,  rocky  and 
partially  sloping,  but  cultivated  and  in  some  parts  green  ;  the 
eastern  rid^  retiring  in  almost  a  semicircular  sweep.  A  small 
Wady  brei£s  down  by  a  leap  to  the  river  below.  Along  this  we 
began  to  descend ;  but  soon  turned  to  the  left  around  the  hk;h 
rocky  cliff,  and  descending  obliquely  along  the  precipice  south- 
west, reached  the  Ktkweh  at  the  bottom  at  12  o'clock.  The 
path  is  steepy  and  in  some  spots  runs  along  ike  brink  of  the 
predpioe  ;  but  is  not  difficult,  except  in  one  pkoe  of  slippery 
rocks,  where  we  dismounted  in  going  down,  but  rode  up  the 
whole  distance  in  returning.  This  is  a  regular  pnblie  road, 
though  not  much  travelled,  leading  over  tli^  Etlweh  :and  up 
into  Lebanon  to  Jezzin  and  other  places.  As  we  afterwards 
left  the  bank  above,  we  saw  a  party  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  bridge  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  as  we  afterwards 
learned. 

The  scenery  of  the  chasm  is  in  the  highest  degree  wild, 
picturesque,  and  grand.    In  descendiog,  as  one  looks  down  into 
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Ab  stream  far  below,  he  sees  immense  caTeras  and  axches  in  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock ;  and  above  them  are  other  caverns  partly 
artificial,  which  are  said  to  have  been  fbrmeily  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  When  at  the  bott(Hn,  the  trnveller  is  completely  shut 
in  by  the  perpendicular  jagged  walls  of  the  chasm,  rising 
firom  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bridge.  Bocks  from 
above  in  ancient  times  have  iallen  into  the  stream,  confining  it 
to  a  narrower  channel,  and  in  some  parts  covering  it  quite 
over.  Upon  these  rocks,  in  the  course  of  time,  there  has  aociH 
mulated  a  covering  of  earth,  forming  a  broad  bridge  over  a  very 
contracted  channeL  In  the  northern  part  the  covering  is  not 
quite  complete  ;  a  very  narrow  and  ragged  fissure  being  left,* 
which  is  now  filled  and  covered  with  fig  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  road-way,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  is  ten  feet 
wide,  and  like  a  chauss^e  in  form.  South  o£  this  is  a  lower 
terrace,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide.  The  following  i 
urements  had  already  been  made  by  Mr  Thomson : 


Breadth  of  the  ohannel 

92  feet 

Whole  width  of  bridge 

.       68    « 

"Width  of  roadway       .... 

10    " 

Height  of  road  above  the  Irater  . 

,      106    « 

ThiidmeBB  of  the  bridge  or  aroh   . 

90    " 

Thd  opening  towards  the- north,  by  which  the  stream  enters, 
is  covered  and  Udden  by  trees  and  bushes ;  as  is  also  the  Bonth* 
^na  exit,  except  as  viewed  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  below 
Hie  bridge.  As  there  seen,  the  rocks  appear  to  form  an  angle 
over  the  ohannel,  like  the  sharp  roof  of  a  Dutch  house.  This 
too  is  mostly  covered  with  fig  trees.  The  river  tumbles,  feamsi 
and  roars  over  the  rocks  in  its  steep  and  rugged  channel  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner.  The  high  walls  of  the  chasm  are 
mostly  n^ed ;  but  at  the  bottom,  along  the  margin  of  ^  the 
water,  are  many  trees,  and  among  them  fig  trees  and  vines, 
intermingled  with  the  gay  Uossoms  of  the  (deander. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  water  below  the  bridge,  where 
the  chasm  presents  its  grandest  and  most  romantic  features. 
To  do  so  one  must  scramble  along  on  the  western  side  for  a  con*^ 
siderable  distance,  and  pass  under  huge  rooks  of  the  overhanging 
strata,  forming  a  large  cavern,  and  declining  towards  the  south. 
With  some  Imzard  one  reaches  the  water,  just  where  further 
progress  is  arrested  by  perpendicular  clifiis.  Here  the  channel  of 
the  stream  is  contracted  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet ;  and  through 
it  the  water  pours  with  great  irnpetuosity.  Just  below,  a  rock 
has  fikllen  nearly  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  another  projects 
from  the  eastern  side,  leaving  only  a  passage  of  two  or  three  feet, 
and  forming  almost  another  natural  bridge.  The  scenery  just 
here  is  magnificent. 
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Sach  is  the  Ktlweh  ;  which  has  remained  whoUj  unknown 
to  travellerSy  until  visited  hy  Dr  Smith  in  1844.^ 

Leaving  the  brow  above  the  Etlweh  at  2.15,  we  returned  lor 
ten  minutes  towards  YtOimur,  and  then  turned  to  the  left  across 
the  fields,  to  cut  off  an  angle  and  gain  a  road  to  Neby  SOfik 
Many  of  the  fields  were  strictly  vineyards ;  the  stocks  of  the 
vines  were  not  fastened  upon  posts,  but  lead  regularly  on  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  trained  along  the  sides  and  over  the  topa 
of  large  rocks.  We  struck  the  road  at  2.35,  about  half  a  mile 
northeast  of  Yiihmur. 

At  this  point  Sdhmur  was  visible,  another  Metftwileh  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  an  hour  higher  up.  Two  or  three 
trees  also  marked  the  direction  of  Mes^ghCirah ;  and  'Aitenith 
was  likewise  in  sight,  a  village  next  north  of  MeshghQrah  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  Lebanon.*  The  mouth  of  Wady  Sifs&f  was 
opposite  to  us  beyond  the  Lit&ny,  opening  at  a  considerable 
height,  just  south  of  where  the  lond  ascends  from  the  Ktiwelu 
Not  far  north  of  us  the  ground  began  to  descend  ;  this  being  the 
northern  part  of  the  br^  swell  which  here  crosses  the  Li&ny. 
At  the  bottom  the  land  is  considerably  lower,  but  ascends 
gradually  further  towards  the  north.  The  open  tract  on  the  east 
continues  for  some  distance  ;  the  ridge  on  our  right  gradually 
sweeping  round  again  to  near  the  river  just  above  SCIhmur.  At 
this  village  the  chasm  of  the  river  continues  ;  but  is  less  deep. 
A  good  hour  above  Stihmur  is  the  bridge  of  Ettr'tUi,  which  crosses 
the  Lttfiny  on  six  arches  of  stone  ;  the  river  here  having  an 
alluvial  margin.  The  bridge  is  named  ficom  the  village  of 
Kdr'iin,  lying  about  half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  it  Over  this 
bridge  passes  the  road  ftom  Sidon  to  Damascus  followed  by  Maun- 
dreU  in  A.  D.  1697.  It  comes  down  by  MeshghQrah,  passes  on 
by  Jubb  Jen!n  and  'Aithy,  and  ascending  Anti-Lebanon  joins  the 
road  firom  Muhaiditheh  by  Bekka,  before  reaching  DimAs.* 

Keeping  on  our  way  about  E«  by  N.  we  rose  gradually  over 
the  low  rocky  broken  ridges  and  hills,  which  fill  up  the  interval 
towards  the  eastern  ridge.  The  path  became  at  last  so  b£nd, 
that  we  lost  it ;  and,  having  no  guide,  we  continued  our  course 
as  we  best  could,  without  a  path.  At  length,  about  3.20,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  ed-Dahar,  which  here  proved  to  be 

See  BibHoth.  Seen,  1849,  p.  878.—  '  Manndiell,  April  34-26tli.  —  Krai- 

te  of  Lient.  Ljneh**  pertj  Tinted  the  drall  spedks  of  erMdng  on  Antl-Lebanoa 

pkoe  in  1848;  Nemttve  pi  480.    It  ivme  aamellriTiilet  oaUed  ''Ayn  Yentloe,"  per- 

also  Tifitod  in  1850  by  Oraf  ▼.  Sohlieffsn ;  Imps  as  eoming  fiom  the  Tillage  of  Y&irtah, 

Bitter  XVH  pp.  888,  885.  near  which  ib  a  foantain.   See  J.  L.  Porter 

'  Bourings  at  2.86 1  S&hmnr  2r.  Y&h-  in  BibUoth.  Sao.  1804,  p.  48.'Bnrokhardt 

IBinr  S10%    S.  peak  of  NIha  296^    Trees  took  the  same  ronte  from  Jnbb  Jenb  to 

of  Meshghttrah   840\      'Aitenlth  N.—  Damaeoas  in  1818,  a  journey  of  two  di^v 

These  bearings  were  talsen  in  1844.     For  for  caraTans ;  TraT.  p.  208. 
llM^hfizah,  see  ahore,  p.  421. 
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quite  broad.  Just  at  tlii0  point  it  begins  to  fork,  so  as  forthepr 
north  to  form  two  ridges,  enclosing  between  them  the  pretty 
bowl-like  basin  or  plain  of  Merj  Shemiseh,  into  which  we  now 
looked  down  on  our  left.  It  is  entirely  shut  in  by  the  hills ;  19 
fertile  and  cultivated,  but  without  inhabitants.  It  is  drained 
in  the  northwest  by  Wady  Mishk  ;  which  runs  to  the  Litftny  in 
a  direction  N.  65  W.  about  half  an  hour  north  of  Sahmur» 
Several  small  Wadys  extend  up  from  the  little  plain  ;  one 
towards  the  northeast ;  another  on  the  north  oi  Ee&  Mishky,  a 
village  overlooking  Wady  et-Teim ;  another  south  of  that  vil- 
lage towards  ITeby  Bdfa ;  and  a  main  one  runs  up  south  in  the 
fork  of  the  ridge.  Down  this  latter  come^  the  road  from  the 
south  along  the  top  of  the  Dahar.  After  crossing  the  plain,  thif 
road  ascends  the  northern  hill  to  Mejdel  BelhSs  on  its  top  ;  and 
thence  passing  on  descends  to  E&mid  el-Lauz  in  the  phun  of 
the  BQk&'a.  Another  road  from  Neby  Sctfa  joins  it  in  the  Merj ; 
and  a  road  leads  down  Wady  Mishk  and  so  to  the  bridge  of 
Efir'tln.  The  little  hamlet  of  Shemlseh,  from  which  the  Meij 
takes  its  name,  is  on  the  hill  at  the  left  of  the  opening  by  which 
Wady  Mishk  issues  from  the  plain. 

On  the  north  of  Meij  Shendseh  the  land  rises  again ;  and 
seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  broad  uneven  elevated  tract^ 
occupying  the  whole  space  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litdny,  except  a  strip  of  plain  along  that  river ;  and  extending 
north  nearly  to  Wady  FaliUj.  On  its  southeastern  part  is 
Mejdel  Belhis  overlooking  the  Meij.  Towards  the  west  it 
presents  a  broad  front,  of  naked  aspect.  The  villages  of 
KfiT'ta,  Ba'ldla,  Lfila,  and  Jubb  Jenin,  lie  along  its  base  from 
south  to  north.  The  first  and  last  are  large  places,  quite  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  the  other  two  are  higher  up.  Jubb 
Jenin  is  at  the  northwest  angle ;  and  near  it  is  another  bridge  over 
the  Lit&ny.^  From  this  angle  a  low  line  of  hills  extends  quit^ 
across  the  Litftny  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Through  these  hills 
the  river  breaks  by  a.chasm,  not  deep  indeed,  but  otherwise  simi- 
lar to  that  through  which  it  flows  further  down.  These  hills 
and  this  broad  high  tract  constitute  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  BdkH'a.  Between  Jubb  Jenin  and  Wady 
!Falilj  there  extends  up  southeast  an  offset  of  the  BQk&*a,  in 
which  is  the  once  large  town  of  Efiimid  el-Lauz.* 

We  crossed  the  W  ady  and  road  in  the  fork  near  its  bead  at 
3.25.'  Climbing  a  rocky  ledge  before  us,  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  easternmost  ridge  at  3.30.     This  portion  is  still  broad ;  and 

'  BnroklMidi  Trsv.  in  Syr.  p.  207.  '  Bearings  at  8.25 :  Coone  of  tiM  Wadj 

•  Atralfeda  mentiont  tiie  <oit7'Klmid  46^    Mfljdel  Belhti  86%    Sooth  peak  of 

aa  haTing  been  once  the  chief  [flaoe  of  this  Miha  298% 

region ;  Tab.  Sjr.  ed  KAhler,  p.  98. 
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the  surface  is  thickly  strewn  with  large  rocks.  Cfossiiig  it  we 
came  at  3.45  to  Libbeiya,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  brow^ 
overlooking  Wady  et-Teim.*  Here  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
of  laige  dimensions.  After  stopping  for  five  minutes,  we  kept 
along  the  eastern  brow  of  this  roc%  ndge,  on  a  northeasteiijr 
course,  and  came  at  3.45  to  Neby  BQ&.  The  place  lies  in  a  gap 
of  this  ridge,  between  Wady  et-Teim  and  Meij  Shemlseh  ;  but 
still  quite  elevated  above  Wady  et-Teim.  Here  we  found  our 
muleteers,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  a  field  below  the  village. 
Near  by  were  two  large  sarcophagi  lying  side  by  side,  with  tiie 
cover  of  one  of  them  standing  up  on  end. 

The  proper  Arabic  name  of  the  village  is  Thelth&tha  ;  and 
80  it  is  given  in  our  former  lists.  The  name  Neby  &tLfa  is 
understood  to  come  from  a  Wely. 

The  main  object  of  attention  and  attraction  at  this  place,  is 
another  ancient  temple  in  ruins.  It  stood  here  facing  the  east, 
directly  overagainst  Hermon  in  his  most  imposing  aspect.  The 
temple  was  larger  than  that  at  Hibbftriyeh  ;  the  stones  not 
bevelled  and  not  as  laige,  though  three  feet  thick ;.  the  entabla- 
'ture  less  heavy ;  the  pediment  more  elegant ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  architecture  lighter  and  more  graceful.  It  is 
however  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  only  ft  part  of  the  northern 
wall  is  standing.  The  northeast  comer,  with  its  pilasters  and 
entablature  and  a  firagment  of  the  pediment,  remains  yet  erect, 
and  towers  above  all  the  rest.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  forms  a 
very  striking  and  picturesque  feature.  The  altar  at  the  western 
end  has  under  it  a  vault,  with  steps  leading  down  to  it.  In  the 
eastern  front  were  columns,  probably  of  a  portico  now  broken 
down.  The  wall  exhibits  thirteen  courses  of  stones,  each  three 
feet  thick  ;  the  entablature  being  four  and  a  half  feet. — ^The  fol- 
lowing measurements  were  made  by  Mr  Thomson  on  a  foimer 
visit. 

LeDgt1i,fromE.toW.  •  •  .  72}  feet 

Width,  from  N.  to  a  .  .  .  86     *' 

Hei^tofwaU        .  .  .  43}   <' 

OolomiiB,  diameter  •  •  •  •  3     ** 

From  Neby  Stlfa  the  basm  or  nlain  of  the  upper  Wady  et- 
Teim  is  seen  extending  far  to  the  N.  N.  E.  The  highest  point 
of  Jebel  esh-8heikh  l^ars  8.  E.  by  S.  The  mountain  did  not 
here  impart  such  an  impression  of  loftiness,  as  firom  some  other 
points  c^  view.  Only  a  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was  in  sigl^t ; 
the  lower  masses  of  the  mountain  being  hidden  by  the  less 

>  Bearings  At  Libbeiys  in  1844:  Bek-  'AU  ISS\  Khiilwet  el-Knfelr  17U*. 
kl&85^  Beit  Lehj«90\  Kunnfibeb  109*.  Iflmi•194^  Shaweiya  190^*.  Khulwtt 
Dlkuieibeki  187%     Sefineh  159%     'Aia    eL-BiyAd  SOS*.    Ktdjum  Sir. 
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elevated  ridges  along  its  base.  The  great  western  ridge  is  seen 
declinii^  towards  the  northeast  A  large  Wady  issues  firom 
behind  it,  and  sweepmg  around  its  northern  end  turns  southwest 
to  Wady  et^Teim.  Just  north  of  this  are  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  short  ridges,  which  run  off  K  N.  E.  among  which  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Bfisheiya,  not  here  visible.  These  ridges 
seemed  to  Ue  transversely  to  the  western  declivities  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  left ;  and  to  be  only  thus  far  connected  with 
them.  From  the  high  point  of  Jebel  esh-SheiUi,  a  ridge  runs 
down  E.  N.  E.  seeming  hardly  to  connect  with  Anti-Lebanpn  at 
all,  but  rather  to  sink  down  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Tueadayj  Jwne  I3*. — ^We  set  off  at  7  o'clock  ;  intending  to 
proceed  directly  to  Kefr  K(lk,  and  thence  choose  our  road  to 
Damascus  according  to  circumstances.  We  had  a  long  and  steep 
descent  to  the  ba^  of  Wady  et-Teim ;  and  reached  the  Da- 
jmascus  road  at  7.25,  near  a  fountain  and  tank;  having  on 
our  right  a  fine  Tell,  called  Tell  et-T!ny,  and  by  some  Tell  ee- 
Zeittny.  Here  the  Christians  of  Hfisbeiya  and  the  lower  Wady 
et^Teim  were  attacked  by  the  Muslims  and  Druzes  in  1845,  as 
they  were  fleeing  to  Zahleh.  South  of  the  Tell  is  a  fine  plain. 
Further  north,  the  bottom  of  the  wide  valley,  which  fit)m  above 
looked  hke  a  level  plain,  is  seen  to  be  imeven,  rolling,  and 
interspersed  with  low  l»oken  hills. 

Our  course  was  now  about  N.  E.  by  N.  parallel  to  the  western 
hills,  for  about  an  hour.  At  8.20  there  was  a  small  diy  water- 
course on  our  right ;  and  the  tract  beyond  it  was  volcanic. 
Here,  opposite  to  Kefr  Mishky,  we  turned  more  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  water-bed,  and  rose  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of 
trap  formation.  Our  course  vras  N.  E.  by  E.  At  8.50  we 
reached  the  brow  of  a  descent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plateau, 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  wide  basin.  A  low  column  was 
on  the  brow* .  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  water-bed ;  from 
which  we  rose  to  the  eastern  bank.  We  could  see  the  open 
TaUey  extending  up  beyond  Muhaiditheh  towards  the  BQk&'a^ 
with  low  hills  on  the  western  side  ;  the  hills  appearing  low, 
because  the  basin  of  the  Wady  is  here  very  high.  The  whole 
region  has  few  trees  and  is  bleak.  On  our  right  we  could  now 
see  the  riiort  ridges  running  E.  N.  E.  between  us  and  Jebel  esh* 
Sheikh,  having  no  direct  connection  with  Anti-Lebanon.  At 
Neby  Sflfit  we  had  only  seen  their  western  ends,  appearing  like 
bluffs.  Here  too  we  could  see  the  great  ravine  coming  down  fi*om 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  esh-Sheikh,  and  sweeping  round 
southwest  into  the  plain ;  after  being  joined  by  other  ravines 
^m  the  northeast. 

We  now  wound  up  gradually  among  low  hills,  still  Ijir,  E.  by 
E.  to  a  higher  plain^  and  came  at  9.20  to  a  fine  fountain ; 
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hsTing  before  ha  the  large  Tillage  of  IKahar  eL^ABmar,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Here  the  houses  of  lUsheiya  were  risibley  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  our  light^  on  the  east  end  of  a  ridge^  high  above 
the  plain,  and  bearing  S.  25^  K    Mnhaiditheh  bore  fiom  heie 

^boutN.  18«W.      . 


The  following  is  the  infonnatioit  obtained,  rehtiTe  to  the 
northern  part  of  Wady  et-Teim,  sod  its  eonnection  with  the 
BtlkA'a.' 

The  large  village  of  Mnhaiditheh,  nsnally  oontracted  to 
Muhaiteh,  inhabited  l^  Greek  Christians  ahd  Druzes,  stands 
upon  a  projection  from  the  western  line  ci  hills,  at  the  point 
where  these  hills,  making  a  considerable  angle,  turn  more  directly 
northwards*  The  plain  also  ccmtinues  towards  the  norl^,  bounded 
by  these  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  the  base  of  Ant^-Lebanon  oa 
the  east ;  and  being  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  widtit. 
The  western  line  of  hills  runs  on  thus  parallel  ta  Anti-Lebanon^ 
almost  without  interruption  ;  rising  in  one  part  into  a  high  pointy 
on  which  is  the  village  of  Sultftn  Ya'kdb  ;  and  then  ^rauloally 
declining,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  great  plain  a  little  north  of 
Mejdel '  Anjar.  The  interval  between  this  tine  of  hills  and  Anti«- 
Lebanon  retains  the  same  eeneral  form  of  a  valley,  until  it  meets 
-the  BGkfi'a  at  Neba'  'Anjar.  But  the  highest  part  of  Wadj 
et-Teim,  and  its  proper  water-ehed,  is  about  on  hour  north  ol 
Mnhaiditheh,  and  half  an  hour  south  of  'Ain  (or  Neba')  Fah^. 

I  afterwards  crossed  the  northern  pifft  of  this  intermediate 
valley  at  Mejdel  'Anjar ;  and  found  it  there  slopii^  upwatda 
towards  the  south.'  This  rise  continues,  however,  only  as  far  as 
to  Sult&n  Ya'k6b ;  where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  further  south.  The  inter** 
v^ning  tract,  tibout  an  hour  in  length,  is  depressed,  finming  a 
deep  arable  basin  in  the  valley^  with  an  outlet  from  it  through  a 
«ap  in  the  western  hills  into  the  Bdk&'a.  This  outlet  is  c^ed 
Wady  Faltj ;  and  on  its  southern  side  is  the  fine  fountain^ 
'Ain  Faltij/  The  distance  through  the  Mils  is  about  half  a 
mik. 

The  following  places,  fiom  Neby  Sfifa  northwards,  are  situated 

>  In  1844  Dr  E.  Smtth  exuniiied  tUt  tAaMym  HV.    Dalitf  el-AJ^ar  145*. 

ngioo  caiefbUj  eb  far  as  to  *Aiii  FaUj.  Kefr  Dbis  100%   Khui>et  BAha  72*.  U^ 

En  notes  are  before  me ;  and  to  them  I  am  di&hah  52**. 

creatlT  indebted.  *  See  belew,  under  Jane  S<Il 

.    n  Bearings  at  VnhiOdiUieh  in  1844:  «  Bearin^fMi'  'Ain  Td«j  In  1844t 

Kefr  Mishky  227^    Kankaba  Abn  'Ara-  Snlt&n  YalAb  SI***      HQmmarali  51^% 

U^  227%    Kfinn&beh  208%     'Ain  'Ata  Kiisr  H&mmAralk  59*.    Bekka  106% 
108%    MtLs&jalS2%    TaimAahl90% 
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in  connection  with  the  western  line  of  hilIS|  at  the  specified 

Afiincr  HiRtAnopfl  ' 


on  or 

intervening  distances. 

From  Keby  Sfiia 

Kefr  MlBhky 

Kankaba  Abu  'Arabeh 

Mnhaiditheh,  (from  Kefr  M.) 

Rafidh 

Btreh 

Watorsbdd,  (from  M.) 

«Am(orNeba')Fal(^ 

8ult&n  Ya'k6b 

^Ain  68-Saweireh      • 

M^del  ^Anjar 


1  boor. 


1     ^ 
1     « 


The  following  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  yaUey,  alons 
the  foot  of  Anti'-Lebanon.  Ehirbet  Bfdia  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  'Arab  as  it  enters  the  plain,  bearing  from  Muhaiteh  N. 
72^  E.  High  on  the  mountain  is  seen  the  village  of  Bekka.  A 
little  farther  north  comes  down  another  Wady  from  N.  75^  E. 
the  most  remote  tributary  of  Wady  et-Teim.  On  its  north- 
western side,  'on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  is  the  yQlage  of 
Medtkkhah.  Overagainst  Sult&n  Ya'k6b  is  'Aithy,  situated  ten 
lAinutes  up  a  valley  which  here  enters  the  plain.*  Twenty-five 
minutes  i^her  north  is  HQmmfirah,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old 
eastle,  Kfisr  Hdmmdrah,  just  above  it  on  a  hill  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  Opposite  'Ain  es-Suweireh,  is  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  one  hour  south  of  'Anjar.  Just  south  of 
Sultfin  Ya'kdb  is  a  pip  or  low  saddle  in  the  hills,  called  'Akabet 
Ktodd.  Through  it  passes  the  road  coming  from  Jubb  Jenln 
and  E&mid  el-Lauz  to  'Aithy ;  being  part  of  the  northern  road 
between  Sidon  and  Damascus.* 

From  Muhaiteh  the  Damascus  road  crosses  the  plain  of 
Wady  et-Teim  obliquely,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  Wady  'Arab« 
Half  an  hour  higher  up  is  an  open  meadow-like  tract,  with 
water  oozing  up  in  many  places.  A  large  village,  'Ain  'Arab, 
lies  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  meadow ;  £K»m  which  the 
valley  takes  its  name.  Several  mills  along  its  lower  part  indi- 
cate, that  in  winter  it  is  the  channel  of  a  considerable  stream. 
Higher  up,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Bekka.  A  good 
hour  above  'Ain  'Arab  is  the  little  village  of  Bekka,  on  the  top 


'  The  dlManoes  are  ^yen  (except  Kefr 
Ifisbky)  from  tbe  maniiMript  notes  of  Dr 
Smitb,  as  far  as  to  'Ain  Fali^j.  The  rest 
are  from  Barokhardt,  Tray.  In  Sjr.  p  82. 
From  a  comparison  of  distances,  it  appean, 
tiiat  Bnickhardfs  el-Embeite  and  el- 
Heimte  are  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
identioalwithel-Mahaiteh.   Hlsdistanoes^ 


howeyer,  are  here  not  frily  to  be  relied  on. 
This  was  his  first  reported  jonmey ;  and 
falls  far  short  of  that  ftilness  and  aoonraoy 
of  obseryation,  for  which  he  was  after- 
warda  so  distingidshed. 

.  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joom.  of  the  Am. 
Oriental  Soo.  VoL  HL  p.  862. 
*  See  aboye,  p.  424. 
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of  a  Tockj  ridge,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road  as  it  crossefli 
the  mountain.  ^  Towards  the  west  nothing  impedes  the  prospect. 
The  place  has  traces  of  antiquity  ;  especially  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple^  with  the  walls  partly  standing,  and  frag- 
ments of  plumbs  and*  a  Corinthian  capital.  Bekka  is  on  the 
high  ground  N.  N.  E.  from  Kefr  Ktlk.  A  little  fhrther  on,  and 
half  a  mile  on  the  north  of  the  road,  is  the  village  of  Ttintah.* 
The  tract  around  is  irregular  and  broken  ;  and  is  drained  towards 
the  southwest  by  a  Wady  running  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktlk. 

The  great  vaUey,  which  thus  forlns  the  prolongation  of  Wady 
et-Teim  into  the  BQk&'a,  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Frank 
travellers.  Burckhardt  is  the  only  Prank,  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  it ; '  and  his  account  is  so  very  imperfect,  that 
no  person,  who  has  not  visited  the  region,  can  recognue'its 
features.  Dr  Smith  in  1844  advanced  from  the  south  as  &r  as 
'Ain  Falflj.  The  great  road  from  Damascns  to  Beirut  issnes' 
from  Anti-Lebanon  opposite  to  Mgdel  'Anjar,  and  crosses  the- 
lower  end  of  this  side  valley.  Beyond  the  Ibuntains  of  'Anjar^ 
a  similar  line  of  hills  rises  again,  forming  a  like  valley  along  the. 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  extending  quite  to  Ba'albek.  In  this 
valley,  too,  the  water  flows  in  som^  parts  towards  the  soirth  and 
in  otiiers  towards  the  north.  This  latter  valley  I  afterwudB 
traversed  in  its  whole  length.^ 

From  the  preoedin^  statementsii  appearsy  that  the  iidlf^> 
intenrening  between  Jem  esh-Sheikh  and  the  southern  part  ^; 
Lebanon^  known  by  the  general  name  of  ed-Pahar,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  i^ur  divergmg  from  Anti-Lebanon  and  running  diagonally 
to  meet  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  as  I  have  finmedy  represented  it.*! 
It  may  rather  be  said  to  commence  in  the  line  ci  lulls  at  Ba'al^ 
bek ;  which  run  on  with  some  interruptions,  paralM  to  the  boee^ 
of  Anti'^Lebanon ;  and  st  the  head  of  Wady  et-Teim  beoome  a 
ridge,  the  Dabar,  lying  between  ei*Teim  inA  the  LitUny, 
rising  further  south  into  the  mountains  of  HAntn  and  BaAd. 


From  the  fountain  where  we  had  stopped,  the  road  continues 
on  by  Dahar  el-Ahmar  direct  to  Kefr  Ktlk,  and  thence  to  Da-' 
toascus  by  way  of  Dimfis.  We  concluded  to  turn  aside  to 
B&sheiya,  which  was  here  in  sight.  Leaving  the  fountain, 
therefore,  at  9.25,  we  struck  across  the  plain  S.  25^  E.  and  at 

'  Beariagf  from  B«kka  ia  1844 :  SnltAn  *  Ffirer  Ton   Haimondoif   may   liavv 

Talc^b  819%     H«dAkhiJi  298°.    Wady  pMMd  this  vay  in  A.  D.  1566;  Imt  it 

Fil6j  298°.  Mnhaiditfaeh,  durectioo  abooft  does  niot  appear  from  }um  lanooaga :  pw  280l 

260%  N&mb.  1646. 

'  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  BlblioUi.  Sao.  *  See  below,  under  Jvne  9iitL 

1854,  p.  42  iq.  •  BibL  Bea.  let  edit  UL  pp.  844,  845w 
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9.45  reached  the  botiom  of  the  very  steep  ascent.  Twenty  min- 
ntes  bronght  us  to  the  top,  and  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  ridge,  which  here  sinks  down 
at  onoe  to  a  narrow  plateau,  some  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  we  had  crossed.  On  this  plateau  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  houses  of  the  western  part  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  face  towards  the  southwest.  On 
the  south  of  the  place  is  a  pretty  valley.  The  palace  of  the 
Emtrs,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Sheh&b,  is  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  town.* 

BAsheiya  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  upper  Wady 
ei-Teim.  It  seems  to  be  about  half  the  size  of  Hftsbeiya ;  and 
may  contain  some  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  elevation 
cannot  be  much  (if  any)  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
lea.  It  commands  a  vast  and  varied  panorama  of  elevated 
valleys,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges,  towards  the  west,  north, 
and  east.  The  whole  eastern  face  of  Lebanon  Is  in  sight  from 
the  Twins  of  Niha  to  Jebel  SOnnin  with  its  snows.  The  western 
wde  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  plain  are  not  in  view, 
being  intercepted  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  and  plains  between  the  two  great  ranges,  and  the  wild  and 
wnfbsed  Unes  and  peaks  of  inner  Anti-Lebanon,  are  embraced 
in  the  view.  Jebel  esh-Bheikh  is  near  at  hand.  The  highest 
point,  with  its  crown  of  radiant  stripes,  is  directly  south  of  the 
town.  We  were  probably  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  any  other 
point ;  yet  as  we  were  now  so  high,  and  one  low  ridge  still  inter- 
vened between  us  and  its  base,  the  impression  of  its  altitude 
was  less  imposing  than  often  before.  The  water  south  of  the 
town  and  from  all  the  northwestern  and  northern  sides  of  Jebel 
esh-Sheikfa,  is  drained  off  through  a  deep  goige  southwest  of 
Bfisheiya  into  Wady  et-Teim;  the  main  channel  of  which 
passes  down  betwten  Sef  ineh  on  the  east  and  Dhuneibeh  on  the 
west^  and  reaches  the  Easbftny  at  the  great  fountain.  These  upper 
channels  were  now  all  dry;  but  in  winter  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  gathered  and  sweeps  along  them. 

The  lower  western  ridge  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  of  which  I  have 
already  several  times  spoken,  extends  all  the  way  from  this 
northern  end  of  that  mountain  near  B&sheiya,  to  the  southern 
termination  of  Hermon  at  B&nifis  ;  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The  only  break  in  it  is  made  by 
the  Wady  Bhib'a.  Wady  eVAsal  drains  all  that  part  of  the 
high  valley  south  of  ShiVa  to  the  H(deh  near  B&nifis.  A  portion 
further  north  is  drained  by  Wady  BhiVa ;  and  the  water  from 
the  remaining  and  most  northern  part  passes  down  through  the 
gorge  below  Basheiya. 

'BMriiigifiiNaB^d7»!Mii]uudithehN.19*W.    Kifr  Kfik  N.  SO*  S. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  fallowing  Angast,  1852,  the  Ber. 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  with  a  party,  ascended  Jehel  esfae- 
Sheikh  from  Bfisheiya,  and  spent  the  night  near  its  summit.* 
He  describes  the  highest  point  as  composed  of  three  separate 
adjacent  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  towards  the  west ;  but 
BO  near  each  other  as  from  below  to  appear  but  as  one  summit. 
On  the  southeastern  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting  remains. 
Bound  about  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high,  are  the  foundations 
of  a  circular  wall,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  stones  care- 
fiillj  hewn,  and  apparently  of  great  antiqoity.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  and  of  the  interior  rock,  is  a  rude  excayation  dght  feet 
deep,  and  open  above.  On  the  south,  within  the  enclosure,  and 
on  the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  bevelled.  Here  eiao  are  the  foundations  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  temple.  No  columns  nor  inscriptions 
were  seen.  The  ruin  is  called  Karat  'Antar.  Here  then  was 
probably  another  seat  of  the  ancient  Syropbenician  wordiipu 
The  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded  with  temples.  This  sanctuary 
upon  its  summit  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  ;  and  the  whole  moon- 
tain  itself  was  revered  as  a  holy  place  by  the  neighbouring  Syro- 
pbenician tribes.' 

Large  banks  of  snow  were  lying  in  the  ravines  around  the 
summit.  In  ancient  times  Tyre,  and  doubtless  also  Sidon,  was 
supplied  in  summer  with  snow  from  Hermon ;  as  Beirut  is  now 
supplied  from  Jebel  Sdnnin.' 

Through  a  defect  in  his  barometer,  Mr  Porter  was  unaUe  to 
determine  the  height  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Buss^ger  estimates 
it  at  nine  thousand  feet ;  which,  in  comparison  with  SOnntai  and 
the  peaks  above  the  cedars,  Mr  Porter  regards  as  too  low.' 

From  B&sheiya  the  main  road  to  Damascus  proceeds  by 
'Aiha  and  Bakhleh  to  Katana ;  and  this,  of  all  the  travelled 
roads,  passes  nearest  under  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
Another  bmnches  off  to  Kefi:  Ktlk  and  Dimfis.  Leaving  Bft- 
sheiya  at  10.10,  we  took  the  former  road  in  order  to  visit  'Aiha. 
It  leads  across  the  narrow  plateau,  and  keeps  high  along  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  last  ridge  which  here  Ues  along  the  base 
of  Hermon.    After  fifteen  minutes  we  could  look  down  on  our 

'  Ifr Porter ba« described  thUaxoimion,  '  Hieitm.  in  OaoniMt   art.  JVrmom: 

sad  the  view  tnm  the  monntaiii,  in  the  **de   quo  nnno  aMtiTiB  nireB  Tynux)  ^ 

Bibliotheoft  Smcok,  Jan.  1854.    See  e«pe-  delioias  ferantnr.* 

oiallj  p.  48  aq.     See  also  aboTe,  p.  879.  *  Rvsaeggni^e  Reieen  I.  pp.  717,  71S. 

■  See  MoreiB  die  PhAidzier  L  p.  868.  Biblioth.  Sacra.  1854,  p.  54.    Lynch'f  ee- 

EuMbioi,  in  Onomatt  art  j^rtnon,  sajs:  timate  is  about  9000  feet;  Narrative,  p  488. 

^mai  thiripw  'A§pfMiaf  ipot  6wof»d(§abmt  On  Petermaan'f  map,  1851,  it  ii  marked 

kai  itt  hp^  riftoo'dai  imh  rmp  idim¥,  Thia  at  ted  thousand  feet;   but  on  what  911- 

Jerome  thna  rondera :  *'  didturque  esae  in  thority  I  do  not  know.    It  may  aafe^  ba 

▼ertioe    ejus  insigne  templom,  quod  ab  regarded  aa  higher  than  S&nnln. 
«thmcia  onltui  habetur.** 
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left  into  a  low^  circular,  pleasant  plain,  two  miles  or  more  in 
diameter,  shut  in  by  mountain  ridges  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  ;  and  in  the  west  by  a  lower  ridge  running  out  N.  N.  E. 
£rom  near  Bdsheiya.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  fine  plain 
lies  Eefr  Etk,  on  two  low  hills ;  and  a  road  to  Damascus  is 
seen  beyond  it  passing  over  a  low  place  in  the  mountain. 

We  reached  'Ail^  at  10.40,  half  an  hour  from  B&sheiya. 
The  village  is  still  high  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge  next  to 
esh-SheiUt  The  roid  passes  on  by  the  village,  and  soon  ascends 
obliquely  through  a  ravine  descending  from  the  same  ridge, 
which  there  bends  more  to  the  northeast.  Then  crossing  an 
elevated  tract,  with  the  steeps  of  Hermon  towering  on  the  i^t, 
the  road  descends  to  Btlkhleh,  where  we  shall  again  meet  it.  The 
village  of  'Aiha  is  "small  and  mean  ;  but  is  the  site  of  another 
ancient  temple,  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  stones  mostly 
buQt  into  the  hovels  of  the  village  or  buried  imder  rubbish.  The 
stones  are  tolerably  large,  well  hewn,  but  not- bevelled.  The 
structure  would  seem  to  have  been,  of  greater  dimensions  than 
that  at  Keby  Sfifa. 

We  left  'Aiha  at  10.50,  taking  a  direct  road  to  Kefr  Ktky 
N.  20^  E.  We  had  still  a  steep  descent  into  the  circular  plain  ; 
which  we  reached  at  11.05.  On  the  way  down  is  a  magnificent 
oak  tree,  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  country,  with  the  tomb  of  a 
Muslim  siunt  beneath  it.  This  plain  is  entirely  level,  and  has  no 
outlet  for  its  waters ;  as  we  ourselves  could  see.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  spreads  over  it  and  forms  a  lake.  Indeed  it  is 
said,  that  in  winter  a  vast  fountain  bursts  up  from  below,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  pliun,  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
aids  to  form  the  lake.  A  similar,  though  smaller  fountson  is 
said  to  issue  likewise  in  the  southeast  part.  As  the  spring 
advances,  the  water  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  (it  is  said) 
at  the  same  places.  The  land  is  then  ploughed  and  sown  or 
planted  with  summer  crops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  fissure 
a  stream  is  always  flowing,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  been  let  down  into  it  by  ropes.  The  people 
here  suppose,  that  this  stream  is  the  same  with  that  which  issues 
at  ike  fountain  of  the  Hasb&ny  ;  and  the  ancient  story  of  casting 
chaff  into  lake  Phiala  is  still  current  in  respect  to  this  chasm  and 
fountain.  When  the  winter  rains  are  abundant,  the  lake  is 
many  feet  deep ;  as  we  could  see  by  the  water-marks  upon  the 
rocks  and  along  the  margin.  There  have  also  been  seasons^ 
when  the  lake  &i  not  dry  up  during  the  whole  summer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  little  rain  falls,  the  lake  is  low,  and  sometimes 
does  not  rise  at  all.  Such  had  been  the  case  the  present  season. 
There  are  several  similar,  though  smaller  depressions  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  ;  from  which  the  water  has  no  outlet,  but  gradually 
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dries  away  or  sinks  into  the  earth.     Oile  of  these  is  near  Deir  d* 
'Ash&yir,  to  which  we  came  at  evening. 

This  plain  is  elevated  three  thousand  five  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Porter ;  the 
elevation  being  a  hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny.*  It  is  pretty  ;  but  did  not  seem  particularly  fertile. 
We  came  at  11.20  to  the  southeastern  orifice,  whence  the  water  is 
said  to  issue.  It  was  a  round  cavity,  some  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  no  appearance  of  water  at 
the  bottom. 

We  reached  the  large  village  of  Kefir  Kflk,  situated  on  twb  hiHs, 
at  11.45  ;  nearly  an  hour  from  'Aiha.  We  passed  through  the 
village  on  the  northern  hill,  where  we  noticed  several  columns  in 
different  parts,  and  a  mutilated  Greek  inscription  on  a  door  post^ 
which  Mr  Thomson  afterwards  copied.  We  also  heard  of  two 
or  three  Others.  These  remains  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
We  kept  on  By  the  public  fountain  and  large  reservoir,  whicli 
also  exhibits  traces  of  antiquity  ;  and  stopped  for  lunch  under 
some  large  walnut  trees  beyond. — Rfieheiya  is  here  seen  lying 
high  among  the  mountain  ridges  overlooking  the  plain,  and  on 
the  eastern  end  or  bluff  of  the  ridge  next  but  one  to  the  base  of 
'  Jebel  eoh-Sheikh.  The  snows  of  the  summit  were  here  visible, 
seen  over  that  last  ridge,  and  appearing  near,  but  not  particu- 
larly elevated.* 

From  Eefr  Etlk  two  roads  lead  to  Damascus,  both  of  them 
by  way  of  Dim&s.  One  crosses  the  mountain  towards  the 
northeast,  and  joins  the  road  leading  by  Bekka  and  Ttlnta. 
The  other  lies  more  to  the  south,  ascending  the  steep  ridge  east 
of  the  village,  and  then  proceeding  by  way  of  Deir  el-'Ash&yir 
to  Dimfis.  We  chose  the  latter  road,  and  took  a  guide  fi^m  the 
village.  Setting  off  at  2  o'clock,  we  began  after  ten  minutes  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent,  on  a  general  course  E.  N.  E. 

We  reached  the  top  at  2.35,  and  contiiiued  the  same  course 
across  the  high  broken  plateau,  fitill  of  low  rocky  hills  and  ridses. 
The  last  ridge  between  us  and  Hermon  was  still  on  our  right ; 
and  we  were  tending  obliquely  towards  it.  The  road  by ' Aiha 
had  already  crossed  it,  and  passes  along  on  its  southeasterli 
side.  Here  we  met  a  Druze  horseman,  who  informed  us,  that 
twenty  Drusses  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  road  below 
Bdkhleh,  and  were  plundering  all  who  passed  that  way ;  thev 
had  wounded  a  man  yesterday,  and  robbed  three  to  day.  As  all 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  plans,  we  kept  on,  after  a  stop  of 
ten  minutes  ;  and  heard  no  more  of  robbers. 

'  BibUotL  Sac  1864,  p.  44.  W.  dist  2  ro.    RAaheija  S.  60*"  W.  8  a. 

>  *  Bearingi  at  Kefir  Kiik :  *Aiha  S.  20*    Northeni  Damaaoiu  road  N.  46"  E. 
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At  3J&  vfe  strack  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  oar  right.  Here 
was  a  depression,  the  ground  sinking  so  as  to  form  a  uttle  basin, 
with  no  outlet,  except  perhaps  a  fissure  in  the  ground.  It 
appeared  as  if  ofte)[i  covered  with  water.  At  3.20  there  was  a 
very  marked  water-shed,  almost  like  a  wall  built  across  the  head 
of  a  valley ;  and  east  of  it  all  the  waters  go  to  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  where  they  ftre  absorbed.  From  this  point  the 
descent  about  E.  K.  E.  was  very  rapid ;  and  the  Wady  soon 
widens  to  a  narrow  desert  plain.  In  this  plain  were  traces  of  a 
Boman  road  for  a  considerable  distance;  showing  this  to 
have  been  anciently  a  pass  between  Damascus  and  Wady  etr 
Teint 

We  kept  on  down  the  valley  till  3.45,  when  it  turned  north- 
east and  we  sent  on  our  muleteers  along  it  directly  to  Deir  et- 
'Ashfiyir,  an  hour  distant,  there  to  await  our  arrival  We  now 
atrack  up  over  the  ridge  on  our  right  steeply  and  sharply ;  again 
descended  and  followed  up  a  shallow  Wady  ahoxit  S.  S.  E.  to  its 
head  ;  and-  then  went  down  another  in  ^e  same  direction  tiU 
4.15,  when  we  strack  at  right  angles  the  Damascus  road  coming 
from  'Aiha  and  B&sheiya.  Turning  up  this  road  W.  S.  W.  for 
&ve  minutes,  we  oame  to  BQkhleh  and  its  ruined  temple,  after 
passing  two  sarcophagi  by  the  way  side. 

The  place  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
one  looks  up  the  vast  gorge  southwesterly  into  the  very  recesses 
of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  Towards  the  east  all  prospect  is  cut  off  by 
a  bwer  lidge  thrown  off  northeast  trom  the  eastern  point  of  the 
h^  mountain.  A  deep  and  winding  gorge  passes  down  south- 
east thfou^  this  ridge  ;  but  it  does  not  afford  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  gieat  eastern  plain.  A  fountain  at  BQkhleh  gives  fertility 
and  verdure  to  this  wild  recess. 

The  temple  is  on  the  eastern  quarter.  It  was  larger,  more 
massive,  and  yet  simpler,  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  indicating 
perhaps  a  higher  antiquity.  Its  massive  walls  and  noble  col- 
1UBB0  have  l^en  whoUy  overthrown;  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  lie  scattered  around  in  utter  confusion.  The  front  was 
westwards,  towards  the  snows  of  Hermon.  Here  was  a  middle 
portal,  witii  smaller  side  doors.  At  the  eastern  end  was  a  semi- 
circnilar  projection,  l^e  that  in  Oreek  churches.  From  this,  on 
the  inside,  a  double  row  of  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  exteiKled 
ihfougk  the  body  of  the  temple  to  the  entrance.  The  stones 
were  large,  and  wcJl  wrought ;  ^nd  everything,  though  simple, 
had  the  appearance  of  careful  finish.  The  two  stones  spoken  of 
by  Burckhardt,  lying  near  the  gate^  and  ha^ng  upon  them  the 
figure  of  a  bird  with  expanded  wings,  we  did  not  notice.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  as  measured  by  us : 
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Body  of  the  temple,  length 

VMLhL 

82  8 

"        breadth 

67 

Semidronlar  projection,  depth 

19  4 

chord 

21   8 

Whole  length  of  temple    . 

102 

Oolamns,  length  of  shaft  . 
^         capital,  heiffht    . 
^'         diameter  oi  shaft           ■ 

18  1 
8 

3 

This  temple  has  one  peculiarity,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
brought  to  notice  in  any  other.  On  the  ontside  of  the  soathem 
wall,  near  the  southeast  comer,  and  just  above  the  ground,  is  a 
large  block  of  stone  six  feet  square,  having  sculptured  upon  it 
an  ornament  like  a  huge  medallion.  It  consists  of  an  external 
circle  or  ornamented  border  in  relief,  five  feet  in  diameter; 
an  inner  circle  or  border  in  higher  relief  is  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  these  iq  a  finely  carved  front  view  of  a  human  counte- 
nance, in  still  bolder  relief.  The  length  of  the  fiice  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  the  widdi 
two  feet  four  inches.  The  features  have  been  purposdy  dis- 
figured, but  are  still  distinct  and  pleasing.  At  the  first  glance 
it  seemed  as  if  intended  for  the  stm  ;  but  the  border  does  not 
represent  rays.  It  may  have  been  a  Baal  worshipped  in  the 
temple. 

On  a  knoll  northeast  of  these  ruins  was  another  very  small 
temple,  now  wholly  overthrow9  and  prostrate.^ 

Although  Rtikhleh  thus  lies  upon  the  great  road  between  BA* 
fiheiya  and  Damascus,  few  travellers  have  noticed  its  antiquities. 
Beetzen  passed  this  way  and  mentions  the  ruins ;  but  evidently 
did. not  examine  them.*  Burckhardt  visited  them  on  an  excut^ 
sion  from  Damascus.'  Richardson  was  here  ;  but  his  account  is 
quite  imperfect.* 

We  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  Burkush,  an  hour  of 
more  southwest  of  Bokhleh,  high  on  the'  side  of  Hermon; 
where  are  the  remains  of  another  similar  temple,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  on  a  high  point  of  the  mountain.  They  have  been 
described  only  by  Burckhardt.*  The  day,  however,  was  closing ; 
and  we  had  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

Leaving  Biikhleh  at  4.45,  we  went  back  upon  the  Damascus 
road  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  turned  on  a  general 
course  nearly  north.  Here  for  a  time  we  were  in  a  wfld  and 
desolate  tract ;  on  our  right  was  a  very  rocky  ridge,  shutting 

>  Bnrakhardt  speaks  of  modier  edifioe,  *  ReiMn  L  8I6L 

with  many  small  broken  oolnmns,  a  f«v  '  Tnyels  m  Syria,  pu  49. 

hnodred  paces  to  the  south ;  p.  49.    Our  *  Travels,  IL  p.  456. 

guide  also  spoke  of  another  temple  some  *  Travels  in  Syr.  p.  60, 
ways  down  the  TaUqr. 
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oat  all  view  towaids  the  east ;  and  on  our  left  were  the  broken 
ridges  and  hills,  among  which  we  had  been  travelling.  At  6.15 
we  began  to  descend  rapidly  along  a  narrow  valfey  running 
north,  Ml  of  pretty  purple  flowers.  It  was  a  wild  mountain 
path,  known  to  our  guide,  but  very  rarely  traversed.  In  this 
part  we  thought  we- saw  some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  passing 
down  the  valley.  Below  the  steep  descent  the  narrow  valley 
opened  out  into  a  pretty  plain  extending  from  south  to  north, 
and  shut-in  by  mountains  bti  each  nde. 

Here,  being  still  high,  we  had  at  5.30  a  view  towards  the 
north  over  the  whole  plateau  and  plain  of  Zebed&ny ;  towaids 
which  we  were  now  descending.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance, 
was  Jebel  Zebed&ny  so  called  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains 
of  BltdAn,  the  highest  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  with  the  beauti- 
ful leeesB  or  plain  running  up  between.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
plateau  was  rolling  and  broken ;  it  dopes  gently  eastwaid  with 
low  ridges  in  it,  and  is  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  It  was  still 
green  and  beautiful,  retaimng  in  part  the  verdure  of  spring. 

We  kept  on  north  along  the  plain,  between  the  high  rocky 
ridges  OB  each  side.  At  6  o'clock  we  turned  northeast,  around 
the  shoulder  of  the  eastern  ridge,  which  li^re  bends  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  turns  north  again,  enclosing  a  wider  and  moie 
roUing  tract  We  came  at  6.30  to  Deir  ePAi^&yir,  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  a  higher  part  of  the  open  tract ;  having  a 
lower  plain  towards  the  east,  and  a  small  lake  with  no  outlet 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  The  position  is  a  fine 
one,  surrounded  by  fertility ;  but  not  ano&er  village  is  any  where 
in  sight  We  encamped  near  a  fountain,  on  grass  still  green. 
The  few  inhalntants  are  Druzes  and  Ohristiana  ;  and  have  rather 
a  bad  character.    They  did  not,  however,  molest  us. 

Here  again  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  once  splendid  temple, 
fronting  towards  the  east,  and  differing  in  some  respects  from 
any  we  had  yet  seen.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  jdatform  of 
xnaeoniy,  ecilendii^;  from  the  buikiing  twenty-^four  feet  and  a 
half  in  front,  about  twelve  feet  on  the  other  three  sides,  and 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  ground.  The  platform  itself 
is  ornamented  with  a  cornice  around  its  upper  part,  and  a  similar 
one  inverted  lower  down.  The  stones  of  the  temple  are  not 
beveUed.  At  the  comers  were  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  columns  in  front  of  the  pop- 
tteo ;  at  least  none  are  now  foimd.  The  walls  are  mostly  stand- 
ing, though  some  portions  are  broken  down ;  so  that  some  of 
the  pilasters  at  the  comers  now  stand  out  alone.  The  colour  of 
the  stone  is  darker  than  elsewhere,  and  the  wonk  less  sharp  and 
delicate  than  in  the  other  temples.  There  was  an  entrance  under 
the  platform  at  the  east  end,  where  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  high ; 
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over  which  lies  a  large  stone  as  a  lintel.    Our  measurements 
were  as  follows : 


Platform,  length  .           .           .           . 

FMt 

12« 

la. 

"        breadth 

60 

Temple,  whole  length  inside 

88 

9 

"          "      breadth  inside     . 

35 

3 

Altar  recess,  length 

27 

8 

Body,  fh>m  altar  to  portioo 

46 

7 

Portico,  including  back  waU  of  8  feet     . 

14 

6 

I^u^  stone  as  linteL  length 

12 

5 

"                "      breadth     . 

4 

5 

«                «      thickness    . 

1 

6 

Height  of  the  wall,  estimated 

54 

Just  southeast  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  general  slope 
or  terrace  pf  ground,  are  other  extensive  rains  of  apparently 
similar  character  and  age.  They  are  however  so  thoroughly 
thrown  down,  and  scattered,  and  built  upon  by  the  houses  of  the 
village,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  out.  Several  short 
columns  are  here  seen  in  different  parts.  The  idea  suggests 
itself,  that  possibly  this  may  have  been  an  extensive  court  con- 
nected with  the  temple  above  ;  or  perhaps  here  stood  another 
larger  temple.  The  former  supposition  seems  to  me  the  more 
probable.  The  stones  in  this  part  are  large,  well  cut,  and  laid 
up  without  cement.  ' 

I  have  said  above,  that  ^^  the  whole  of  Hermon  was  girded 
with  temples.'' '  We  had  now  visited  the  Panium  at  Btoito ; 
the  rude  fragments  at  Kul'at  Bustra ;  the  stately  remains  at 
HibbAiiyeh,  Neby  BiSfa,  'Aiha,  Rflkhleh,  and  Deir  el-'Ash&yir ; 
and  there  have  likewise  been  mentioned  the  ruins  at  Bekka  and 
Burkush.  Mr  Thomson  had  heard  of  like  remains  at  'Ain  'Ata, 
'Ain  Hershy,  and  several  other  places.  These  all  lie  directly 
upon  and  around  Hermon.  The  Bilk&'a  and  its  borders  are  fuH 
of  like  edifices ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
temples  at  Ba'albek.  Who  were  the  founders  of  all  these  costly 
and  magnificent  structures  ? 

Wedneadatfy  June  2m2.— This  morning  Mr  Thomson  left  me 
to  proceed  with  John  Wortabet  to  Damascus,  while  he  returned 
with  Ms  servant  by  the  direct  road  to  Hfisbeiya ;  a  long  day's 
ride,  which  he  accomplished  in  ten  hours.  In  the  wildest  part 
of  the  mountain  he  was  met  by  two  marauders  of  the  Beit  d- 
Kant^Lr.  Ascertaining  who  he  was,  they  let  him  pass,  and  even 
offered  to  turn  back  and  guard  him  through  the  mountains. 
They  were  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  were  returning  from  an 
attack  upon  Kdr'fUi  in  the  southern  part  of  the  B&&'a.  Mr 
Thomson  was  happy  to  dispense  with  their  company,  and  reached 

>  S«e  above,  p.  48S. 
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H&sbeiya  in  safety ;  altlioiigli  a  division  of  tlie  same  gang  of 
robbers  were  plundering  along  tbe  road  from  Bftsheiya  to  Hfis- 
beija,  and  almost  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  latter  place  itself. 

As  Mr  Thomson  departdl  towards  the  west,  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  east;  and  leaving  Deir  el-'Ash&yir  at  7.10,  we 
descended  into  the  lower  plain,  with  its  little  lake  on  our  right. 
This  has  no  outlet,  and  was  said  to  diy  up  later  in  the  season. 
Our  general  course  was  E.  N.  E.  At  7.35  we  came  to  the  north- 
west shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which  here  sinks  down  in  a  bluff 
over  the  lake.  Here  was  a  low  water-shed ;  and  then  we 
entered  a  shallow  open  valley  with  rolling  hiUs  on  each  side. 
About  8  o'clock  the  road  from  Jubb  Jenin  and  Bekka  joined  ours 
from  the  left ;  and  then  at  8.10 -came  in  also  the  usual  road  from 
Beirtlt  descending  from  a  hill  on  the  left.  Here  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads  is  a  fine  fountain  in  the  valley,  called  'Ain  Meithe- 
\tn ;  and  near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  ruined  Khfin. 
The  Wady  likewise  bears  the  same  name  below.  Our  course 
now  became  E.  by  S.  As  we  advanced,  the  Wady  grew  narrower 
and  deeper,  and  the  sides  high  and  rocky,  forming  a  mountain 
pass,  along  which  the  brook  fr^m  the  fountain  continued  to  flow. 
Afterwards  the  country  became  undulating  and  hilly.  At  8.50 
the  Wady  and  brook  made  a  circuit  towards  the  right ;  while  we 
ascended  obliquelv  the  left  slope,  and  winding  around  and  up 
the  south  side  of  a  hill,  reached  Dim&s  at  9  o'clock.  It  is  a 
lar^e  village  Iving  high  up  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  is  a  usual  stopping  place  for  travellers  and  caravans.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  vill^  is  a  long  vault  with  a  round  arch^  built 
of  Ian;e  stones,  and  seemingly  ancient. 

We  had  now  passed  over  and  through  the  broad  elevated 
tract,  which  here  connects  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  south  and 
east  of  Deir  el-'Ashftyir  with  the  loftier  range  of  Bltld&n  in  the 
north ;  thus  forming  the  ridge  which  separates  the  plateau  of 
Deir  el-'Ash&yir  and  Zebedfiny  from  the  next  lower  plateau  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon« 

This  next  lower  plateau,  which  was  now  before  us,  had 
evidently  a  sreat  slope  towards  the  east ;  and  was  at  first  un- 
even and  rolling.  At  9.15,  going  still  E.  by  S.  there  was  a  fork 
of  the  road,  and  we  took  the  left  around  a  hill,  in  order  to  avoid 
aveiTsteep  descent  on  the  other  branch.  At  9.35  we  a^in 
.struck  Wady  Meitheltln  and  its  brook,  and  crossed  to  its  right 
side.  It  was  here  running  northeast;  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  join  the  Barada  near  Judeideh.  Ascending  now 
lon^  and  gradually,  we  came  out  at  9.50  upon  the  great  desert 
plam  of  es-Sahra^  here  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  accordiuK  to  Mr  Porter.  It  is  indeed  a  desert,  wholly 
barren  and  uncultivated.    It  extends  up  southwest  to  the  very 
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4)066  of  Jefael  eeh^Sheikk  ;  and  is  skat  in  on  the  soxitheafit  ^r 
another  line  of  hiUs,  or  ridge,  that  of  Dujoomar  and  S&lihlyeU, 
which  Gome8  down  from  the  end  (or  rather  jGx)m  Under  the  end) 
of  esh-Sheikh  itself.  The  desert  plain  abo  extends  northeast  fioor 
a  long  distance  beyond  the  Barada ;  the  chasm  of  the  lattear 
being  bordered  witix  hiUs.  Far  in  the  north  and  northeast^ 
l)e7ond  the  valley  of  Helbon,  a  mountain  range  appeared  tonm 
down  from  west  to  east^  with  picturesque  forms.^ 

Our  course  across  the  Sahra  was  about  8.  £,  by  E.  Sooa 
after  entering  upon  it,  at  one  hour  firom  Dlmlts,  the  road  forks. 
The  left  leads  to  the  Barada  and  the  bridge  of  Dummar,  and 
crosses  the  ridge  back  of  SAlihtydi,  comman^Qng  the  view  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  which  is  so  edebrated.  We  had  intended 
to  follow  this  road  ;  but  our  muleteers,  who  alone  were  ao^ 
quainted  with  the  region,  either  throuj^  misunderstanding  or 
mulishness,  took  the  other  }>ath  ;  and  when  we  discovered  the 
mistake,  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  Desolate  and  dieaiy  ae 
possible  was  the  way  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Barada  with 
its  sweet  valley  was  not  far  off  on  our  left ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
was  visible.  Hardly  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared,  on  mountain, 
hill,  or  plain.  Far  on  the  right,  in  the  desert  plain  not  far  from 
the  next  range  of  hills,  was  the  miserable  hamlet  of  SQbbtlrah, 
bearing  from  the  fork  S.  61®  W.  directly  towards  the  snows  of 
Hermon.  Ko  other  village  was  in  sight ;  and  all  was  indeed  a 
desert. 

At  10.45  there  was  on  our  right  a  small  brook  winding 
through  the  plain.  We  descended  at  10.55  to  its  bed,  where 
bursts  forth  a  laige  and  fine  fountain,  called  Neba'  el-'Airfid. 
Its  flow  is  said  to  be  periodical,  it  being  at  some  seasons  entirely 
dry.  Near  by  are  the  foundations  of  a  rumed  Khftn,  bearing 
the  same  name^  The  stream  winds  off  northeast  to  the  Barada 
near  el-H^my,  and  takes  the  name  of  Wady  Ya'f&r ;  having  in 
It  a  still  larger  fountain  fhrther  down,  and  its  borders  covered 
with  poplars. 

Beyond  the  fountain  the  Sahra  becomes  a  rolling  tract  of  des- 
ert hills.  At  11.15  we  came  upon  the  head  of  a  deep  valley  run* 
ning  down  northeast  to  the  Barada  west  of  Dummar.  The  river 
was  now  not  distant ;  and  we  could  see  the  trees  along  its  cousse. 
Passing  to  the  right  around  the  head  of  the  valley,  we  came  at 
11.35  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  beyond,  through  which  the  river 
breaks.  Before  us  lay  another  paralld  lidge,  with  a  deep  vallef 
between  ;  the  two  ridges  being  merely  a  fork  in  the  one  main 
ridge.  After  a  steep  c^scent  and  long  ascent,  we  reached  the 
.  top  of  the  latter  .ridge  fkt  12.15 ;  and  here  Damascus^  and  its 
magnificent  plain  began  to  come  in  sight.  Here  was  a  fork  of 
^  See  mon  oo  the  S«lu»|  vndv  Jnoe  7th. 
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the  road  ;  we  kept  on  east,  and  descended  considerably,  till  at 
12.25)  from  a  projecting  point,  there  was  a  noble  view  of  the 
vast  plain  with  its  immense  groves  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
of  the  city  almost  hidden  by  their  foliage.  Bat  the  view  from 
the  Wely  back  of  Balihiyeh  is  still  more  magnificent.  The  air 
was  hasy  ;  and  the  distant  lakes  were  not  visible.  A  long  and 
steep  descent  now  brought  us  at  1  o'clock  to  the  villagB  of 
Mezzeh,'  at  the  foot  of  the  naked  and  arid  limestone  ridge,  and 
ftlso  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep,  precipitous,  jagged,  and  very 
Barrow  chasm,  by  which  the  Barada  issues  upon  the  plain.  This 
chasm  is  veiy  striking ;  it  is  broken  straight  down ;  and  the 
•trata  are  vety  much  dislocated.-^Hiere  we  stopped  for  lunch,  in 
a  garden  of  tall  fimit  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  first  canal  taken 
from  the  river  on  the  south. 

We  were  now  at  the  eastern  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  having 
traversed  all  the  ridges  and  plateaus  of  its  southern  portion. 
The  basin  around  l^efir  Kftk,  although  without  outlet,  and 
although  nearly  as  high  as  the  plam  of  Zebedfiny,  seems 
decideSy  to  belong  to  the  western  declivity  of  the  moimtain* 
The  high  water-shed  which  we  crossed  fhrther  east,  runs  on 
northeast  through  the  elevated  tract  around  Ttintah,  and  forms 
at  length  the  Jebel  Zebedftny.  This  latter  separates  the  plain 
of  Zebed&ny  finom  the  desert  basin  of  Judeideh  on  the  west ; 
ibis  last  corresponding  in  position  to  the  basin  of  Kefr  Ktlk, 
but  higher,  and  drained  eastward  through  the  ridge  by  the  Wady 
el-EOm.  North  of  Bokhleh  we  struck  and  followed  down  the 
Ibrk  which  cleaves  the  ridges,  that  further  north  border  the 
plateau  of  Deir  el-' Ashfiyir  and  Zebedfiny.  Passii^  through  the 
next  ridge  we  came  to  Dhnfis  and  the  broad  Sahra  ;  and  now 
the  descent  of  the  last  ridge  of  S£lihiveh  had  brought  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  great  plain.  North  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  division  is  less  regular  ;  and  especially  the  ridge  sepa- 
tating  the  plateau  of  Zeb^&ny  from  the  Sahra  spreads  out  into 
a  brcNod  mountainous  tract. 

Setting  off  from  el-Mezzeh  at  2.05,  we  went  directly  east 
towards  the  city,  through  the  immense  groves  of  every  species 
of  fruit  trees  which  cover  the  plain.  The  avenues  leadmg  to 
the  city  are  tolerably  wide,  and  everywhere  shut  in  by  mud 
walls  five  or  six  feet  high.  These  walls  aro  constructed  of  large 
masses  of  earth  compacted,  like  unbumt  brick,  two  feet  or  more 
aquaro,  resembling  the  adobes  of  Mexico.  These  aro  made 
upon  the  spot  which  each  is  to  occupy,  by  placing  a  wooden 
finime,  filling  it  firmly  with  earth  rammed  hard,  and  then 
removing  the  frame.    These  walls  usually  last  several  years. 

'  This  Tillage  is  mentioned IffJSdMi  L  p.  SfiO,  ed.  Jmbert. 
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Water  ifi  cairied  everywherey  aloi^  the  roads  and  throogli  the 
fields.  Between  Mezzeh  and  the  city  we  croBsed  three  canals 
fiom  the  Barada,  and  there  is  a  fourth  on  this  aide  ;  those  on 
the  north  side  are  laiger.  Ereiything  indicated  ourappioadi 
to  a^reat  dty. 

We  came  at  2.40  to  one  of  the  southwestern  gates^  B&b  ea- 
Surijy.  Here  were  no  custpm  house  officeis.  We  entered  and 
wound  our  way  along  narrow  streets  and  lanes  through  the  eitj 
to  the  Christian  quarter ;  which  occupies  the  whole  eastern  parlt 
We  were  all  strangers,  and  inquired  for  the  houflB  of  Dt 
Fauldingj  whom  I  had  known  in  Beirtt ;  but  meeting  an  ac* 
quaintanoe  of  our  Hfisb^yans  in  the  street,  he  informed  us, 
that  the  matter  was  all  arranged ;  and  diat  we  were  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bobson,  who  was  expecting  to  accompai^ 
me  on  my  further  journey.  This  was  welcome  intelligenoe.  At 
3.10  we  dismounted  at  Mr  Bobeon's  door  ;  and  in  hu  widowed 
dwelling  I  found  a  welcome  home  during  my  brief  sojourn  im 
Damascus. 

The  city  was  now  occupied,  as  a  Protestant  missionaiy  fields 
by  missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Churchi  and  of  the 
Associate  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States^ 
From  the  former  were  the  Bev.  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter ;  and 
^m  the  latter,  Bev.  Messrs  Baniett,  Fraser,  Lansing,  asul  Dr 
Paulding  as  physician.  They  were  acting  in  entire  concoid, 
and  as  one  mission,  in  everything,  except  in  their  relations  to 
the  societies  at  home.  Mr  Bobson  was  the  earliest  resident, 
having  been  here  during  eight  years.  He  and  Mr  Porter  were 
both  at  home.  Most  of  the  Americans  had  gone  to  prepare 
their  summer  residence  at  Bltid&n,  a  village  lying  high  up  on  the 
lofty  ridge  east  of  Zebed&ny,  and  overlooking  that  fine  plain. 
But  Dr  Paulding  returned  on  Saturday  -,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  him  and  Mr  Fraser. 

I  remained  in  Damascus  until  the  following  Monday  mam<» 
ing,  four  days.  During  this  interval,  Messrs  Bobson  and  Porter 
were  unwearied  in  their  kind  offices ;  and  conducted  me  to  the 
various  points  of  interest  within  and  without  the  city.  The  fiiai 
day,  Thursday,  was  mainly  spent  in  writing  letters,  and  in  rest^ 
of  which  I  still  had  great  need.  On  Friday  we  took  a  long  walk 
through  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  examined  its  antiquities 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  On  Saturday,  Mr  Porter  rode 
with  me  around  the  city  on  the  outside  ;  and  also  through  some 
of  the  streets  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  usual  rdigious  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  lai^ge 
room  of  Dr  PauMing's  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up,  and 
formed  a  commodious  mission  chapeL  In  the  forenoon  there  was 
a  service  in  Arabic  at  8  o'clock  by  Mr  Wortabet ;  one  in  English 
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at  11  o'clock  by  Mr  Fraser ;  and  another  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  by  Mr  Bobson.  The  number  in  attendance  was  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  I  took  tea  and  passed  the  evening  with 
Dr  Paulding  and  his  very  intelligent  family. 

On  Saturday  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Dr 
Meshdka,  the  very  active  and  intelligent  native  physician,  whose 
name  has  become  widely  known  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  He  wields  a  ready  and  powerful  pen  ;  and  his 
writings  are  doing  much  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
Gospel  truth.  He  knows  only  the  Arabic  language  ;  Ins  mind 
seems  ever  at  work  ;  and  he  spoke  fluently  on  a  variety  of  topics 
quite  unusual  for  an  oriental 

Another  literary  person,  of  a  different  stamp,  whom  I  met  at 
Mr  Bobson's,  was  Antdn  Bulfid,  a  learned  Greek  monk,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  topography  and  statistics  of  Damascus  and 
its  environs.  He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  out  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  lists  of  Arabic  names  in  the  appendix  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Biblical  Besearches  ;  and  had  likewise  pro- 
cured for  Mr  Porter  lists  of  the  villages  around  Damascus  and 
throughout  the  plain. 

Learning,  however,  is  in  general  at  a  low  ebb  among  the 
Damascenes  of  the  present  day  ;  although  the  city  has  been 
formerly  renowned  as  the  home  of  many  tUstinguished  Arabian 
Writers  and  scholars.* 


DAMASCUS. 


A  full  account  of  the  topography  and  history  of  this  an- 
cient city,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume.  During  my  brief 
sojourn,  I  could  of  course  receive  only  general  impressions  ;  and 
these  are  all  that  I  can  now  communicate  to  the  reader.  My 
purpose  is  to  relate  only  what  I  saw  myself,  or  learned  on  good 
authority. 

The  Plain, — Boundaries. — ^We  have  seen  above,  that  the 
last  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  towards  the  east,  has  its 
beginning  under  the  eastern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  itdelf,'  It 
runs  on  in  a  general  course  northeast,  a  naked  limestone  ridge,  and 
is  broken  through  at  Mezzeh  by  the  chasm  of  the  Barada ;  and 
at  Burzeh,  two  hours  fiirther  northeast,  by  the  lesser  chasm  of  a 
Wady  coming  down  from  Menin  and  Helbdn.     The  ridge  takes 

*  Bowring  reports,  that  he  oonld  not  find  270. — Of  course  Tolnmes  can  now  otHj 

a  bookseller  in  Damascus  or  Aleppo ;  nor  be  purcbased  ftom  the  private  owners ; 

eonld  a  scribe  now  get  his  living  by  copj-  oomp.  Seetsen,  ibid.    In  t&  way  the  mi«- 

iqg  mannscripts;  Bepori  p.  109.    Seeteen  sionarles  are  able,  oocaslo&alfy,  to  pick  up 

feond  three  Muslim  booksellers ;  of  whom  rare  and  valuable  mannscripts. 

two  were  also  bookbinders;    Beisen  L  p.  *  See  above,  p.  440.  . 
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different  names  in  different  part«.  Sonth  of  the  cbaam  cf  the 
Barada  it  is  called  Ealab&t  d-Mezzeh  ;  between  that  chasm  and 
the  one  at  Burzeh  it  is  known  as  Jebel  Kasyiin  ;  *  further  north 
it  has  the  name  of  Jebel  Eakmt^n,  as  far  as  to  the  lofty  project- 
ing pyramid  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh ;  beyond  which  the  ridge  bends 
E.  N.  E.  and  stretches  off  eastward  to  the  desert  near  Palmyra.* 
This  long  ridge  everywhere  forms  the  western  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

Nor^  of  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  the  middle  portion  of  Jebel 
Easyftn  rises  to  a  loftier  point,  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  crowned  by  a  Wely,  and  commanding  a  very  extensive 
prospect.*  About  a  mile  southeast  from  the  base  of  this  high 
point,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  where  the  Barady  issues 
from  its  chasm,  runs  the  western  wall  of  the  city  of  Damascua ; 
all  the  city,  except  a  small  portion,  lying  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Directly  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Kasyftn  extends  the  long 
village  of  Sfilihlyeh. — ^From  the  city  the  icy  cxown  of  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh  is  seen,  far  overtopping  all  the  ri(^s  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  bearing  S.  85°  W. 

Looking  southwest  towards  the  high  portion  of  the  plain 
around  the  eastern  foot  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  a  line  of  low  hUls  is 
seen  commencing  there  and  running  off  eastward.  They  become 
higher  as  they  advance  ;  and  terminate  as  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains at  Nejha,  from  two  to  three  hours  southeast  of  Damascus. 
This  range  is  called  Jebel  el-Aswad,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  the  plain.  Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  five  hundred  fceV  Beyond  this  line  of  lulls 
lies  the  valley  of  the  river  AVaj,  skirted  on  the  south  by  the 
more  elevated  rai^  of  Jebel  Mftni'a ;  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
lie  eastward  of  Kesweh,  and  are  seen  extending  to  the  left 
beyond  those  of  Jebel  el-Aswad.  On  the  left  of  all  these 
mountains,  the  view  stretches  over  an  unbroken  plain  of  vast 
extent,  quite  to  the  mountains  of  Haurftn,  which  are  dimly  seen 
upon  the  horizon. 

'  So  called  also  by  AlniUeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  giTes  the  distanoea  od  tiie  Palmyra  roadat 

ed.  Kftbler,  pp.  100,  1S4.    la  thia  periiapa  foUowti  From  tbe  baia  of  Jabal  Tiii^joh 

an  ancient  M(m$  CMmf  northeait  to  Jerlbd,  S|  boon ;   theooe  to 

'  The  great  Dortheni  road  to  Hams,  Kaiyetein  11  boon;  thence  to  Palmyra 

Hamah,  and  Aleppo,  erosaea  thii  ridge  Just  18|  haan, 

at  tbe  northeastern  base  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  *  This  is  not  the  pofait  of  Tiew  so  jnstty 

Beyond  are  several  other  similar  ridges  c^ebrated  by  travellers.  The  latter  is  at  a 

nmning  oat  from  Anti-Lebanon  into  the  less  elevated  Wely,  on  (be  sooth  end  of 

eastern  desert    At  Kataifeh,  beyond  the  Jebel  KasyAn,  on  the  veiy  brink  of  the 

first  ridge,  5|  hoais  from  Damascas,  the  chasm* — ^Abalfeda  mentions  Jebel  Kasyftti; 

road  branches  off  to  Psimyra,  and  lies  the  and  speaks  also  of  the  Mnhammedaa  W 

whole  distanoe  aloqg  a  brood  plain  skirted  gend,  tiiat  there  Cain  slew  Abel ;  Tab.  Syr. 

by  ranges  of  bills.    See  J.  L.  Porter  in  ed.  K5hler,  p.  100. 

Biblioth.  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  444,  449,  450,  «  J.  U  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1854, 

SSI  aq.— In  a  manoseript  note,  Mi^  Porter  p.  848. 
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On  the  earti  the  plain  of  Damascus  extends  to  the  three 
lakes  towards  which  the  waters  of  the  Barada  and  A'waj  flow  ; 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Beyond  the  lakes  the 
jdain  spreads  oat  again  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  or  rather  slopes 
npffradnaUy  to  the  hase  of  a  range  of  conical  hills  extending  three 
or  fear  hoars  from  north  to  so.uth,  and  called  et-Telliu  (the 
Tells),  or  also  Jehel  A^hiar.  The  central  and  highest  of  these 
conical  peaks  is  called  Tell  DOkweh.  As  seen  from  Damascus 
ihey  hound  the  hoiiaon*  From  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
TdUtd)  a  vast  plain  stretches  away  to  Jebel  Haurfin.  On  the 
north,  toO|  a  plain  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.^ 

DvomoikB. — ^The  distance  from  Damascus  to  the  lakes  is  reck- 
oned at  six  hours,  or  about  twenty  miles  from  S&lihiyeh.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  tiie  plain  from  north  to  south  is  about  seven 
hours ;  but  it  becomes  narrow  towards  the  southwest.  Such  are 
the  gweral  dimensions  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  divided 
into  five  districts.  The  Ghtltah  comprises  the  western  portion,  in- 
cluding the  city,  and  reaching  about  two  hours  further  east  On 
the  south  it  extends  only  to  a  line  drawn  about  E.  by  8.  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Meid&n.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Gbtltah.  East  of  this  is  the 
Me^,  reaohine  to  the  lakes,  and  running  down  somewhat  further 
aouth  than  we  Ohtitah.  It  is  in  like  manner  divided  by  the 
Barada  into  the  North  and  South  Merj.  All  the  southern  por^ 
ticms  of  the  plain,  between  these  districts  and  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
as  also  the  valley  of  the  A'waj,  are  comprised  in  the  district 
called  Wady  el-'Ajam.  Beyond  this  latter  are  the  district  of 
Haufftn  in  the  southeast,  and  Jeidfir,  the  ancient  Iturea,  in  the 
soutL 

The  number  of  villages  in  these  districts,  with  their  popula- 
tion, as  taken  from  the  government  books.  Lb  as  follows.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  population  is  regarded  by  the  missionaries,  as 
being  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  truth. 


North  Ghfttsh 

.    "V    . 

16,806 

Boath  Ghi^tah 

11 

2.370 

North  Meri . 

23 

4,176 

South  Meri . 

30 

6,170 

Wadyel-'Aiam'      . 

61 

18,178 

Total  ...         134  .  .       47,700 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city  itseK 

Tdh, — ^The  sur&ce  of  the  plain  is  level  throughout.    Here 
and  there  are  scattered  a  number  of  small  Tells  or  mounds  in 

*  J.  L.  Pvter  in  Bfbliotti.  Sm.  1854,  F^        '  Induding,  I  nqypow,  the  valte/  of  tlw 
888  tq.  888, 461.  «  A'wijj. 

You  m.— 88 
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yarious  parts.  Most  of  them  are  probably  the  heaped  up  remains 
of  former  villages ;  the  mud-built  dwellings  of  which  have 
successively  crumbled  away,  and  others  of  fresh  materials  been 
built  up  in  their  stead  ;  by  which  process  a  motmd  has  in  time 
accumulated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  villages  of  Egypt.  Some  of 
these  Tells  are  perhaps  artificial,  the  work  of  a  people  of  a 
former  age.  That  of  S&lihiyeh,  three  and  a  half  hours  east  of 
the  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  plain.  Beside  it  Mr  Porter 
found  a  slab  of  limestone  with  an  Assyrian  basnrelief  upon  it ; 
and  at  a  spot  where  the  waters  of  the  Barada  have  carried  away 
a  portion  of  its  side,  layers  of  sun*dried  bricks  are  still  visible.^ 

8oU, — The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  is  a  rich  sandr 
loam.  The  substratum  is  conglomerate,  composed  of  smootii 
rounded  pebbles  and  flints,  with  sand.  A  considerable  portion 
of  Wady  el-'Ajam  is  volcanic  rock,  hard  and  black.  Jebel  el- 
Aswad  is  almost  wholly  so.  The  limestone  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Anti-Lebanon  is  compact ;  and,  when  struck,  has  a 
metallic  ring.  Near  Damascus,  it  is  white  and  soft.  In  the 
soft  rock  of  Jebel  Kasytn  are  fine  ammonites. 

Rivers  and  Fountains, — The  main  source  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  is  the  river  Barada,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  in  the  high  plain  south  of 
Zebedfiny  on  Anti-Lebanon,  where  I  afterwards  visited  its  foun- 
tains ;  and  rushes  in  a  southeasterly  course  down  the  mountain, 
till  it  issues  at  Mezzeh  from  it^s  chasm  upon  the  plain.  Here  it 
turns  eastward,  and  flowing  along  the  north  wall  of  the  city, 
takes  its  way  across  the  plain  to  the  two  northern  lakes.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  this 
river  to  the  plain ;  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  a  deep,  broad, 
rushing,  mountain  stream  ;  and  although  not  less  than  nine  or 
ten  branches  are  taken  from  it,  some  of  them  qtdte  large,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  and  the  plain,  yet  it  still  flows  on  as  si  large 
stream,  and  enters  the  middle  lake  by  two  channels.  The  water 
is  limpid  and  beautifiiL 

The  two  laigest  canals  are  on  the  north  side,  the  Tezid  and 
the  Taurah ;  the  former  taken  out  above  Dummar  near  el- 
H&my,  and  the  latter  a  little  below  Dummar  ;  and  both  brought 
along  side  by  side  through  the  narrow  chasm.  The  Yezid  sup- 
plies 841iliiyeh  and  the  fields  of  two  or  three  other  villages  on 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  Taurah  is  the  largest  branch  of  all ; 
is  carried  below  s£lih!yeh ;  and  waters  an  extensive  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  great  northern  road,  as  far  as  to  'Adrah,  four 
and  a  half  hours  from  the  city.  There  it  turns  southeast,  and 
goes  to  the  northern  lake.'    A  third  smaller  canal  on  the  north 

>  BibHoth.  Sacra,  1864,  p.  679.  Journ.        *  Bibliolh.  Sao.  1854,  p.  455. 
of  Sac  Lit  Jan.  1855,  p.  469.  • 
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begiiifl  jiut  east  of  the  citj,  and  famishes  a  sapply  for  seveial 
Tillages. 

On  the  south  side  are  several  smaller  canals ;  one  taken  ont 
abore  Dammar ;  another  below  that  village ;  and  a  third  in  the 
chasm.  The  first  two  are  carried  to  villages  in  the  plain ;  while 
the  third  supplies  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  and  also  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  city.  A  fcurth  canal,  the  Bfini&s,  is  the 
largest  on  this  side ;  it  begins  not  far  above  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes the  main  supply  of  water  for  the  inhabitants.  A  fifih, 
the  'Akrabfiny,  is  also  carried  through  the  city  to  the  village  of 
'AJbraba ;  and  a  sixth  is  taken  out  just  below  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies several  villages  further  east.  Still  further  down  the  river, 
several  other  canals  are  led  off  to  water  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ghtltah  and  the  Merj.' 

This  river,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  Chrysorrhoaa  of  the 
ancients.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  the  source  of  fertility  to  Da- 
mascus ;  *  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  almost  exhausted  by  its 
canals.'  In  the  fifth  century  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 
Bardines;  itbplying  that  the  name  Barada  was  already  current 
among  the  people.'  Of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  Amana  (or  Abana)  and  the  Pharpar^  the 
Barada  is  probably  the  Amana ; '  since  the  largest  and  more 
important  stream  would  naturally  be  named  first ;  and  because 
too  a  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  adjacent  to  Hermon  is  likewise 
called  Amanaj  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  mountain 
where  the  Barada  has  its  sources.* 

The  second  river,  the  Fharpavy  woqld  then  be  the  A'waj  ; ' 
which  indeed  is  the  only  other  independent  stream  of  any  size 
within  the  territory  of  Damascus.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  smaller  streams  at  or  near  Sa'sa'.  One  of  these  comes 
finom  the  fountain  near  Beit  Jenn  on  the  way  from  Sa'sa'  to 
B&ni&s  ;  and  receives  further  down  a  branch  coming  from  the 
great  foimtain  at  Menbej.'     Another  and  larger  branch  has  its 

*  Th0  SUM  names  of  most  of  tbe  canals  /ueSyttotf  fhnpi^p  ♦oirlxi^ff,  W9pl  r^  Bw- 
•rs  given  hj  Ibn  el-Waidi  in  the  fourteenth  ^ttmip  worofUp.  Cellarins  suggests  a  donbt 
oentury ;  see  App.  to  AbnHed.  Tab.  Syr.  as  to  the  gennineness  of  the  text ;  Notit. 
•cL  Kdhler,  p.  174  sq.— Edrisi  in  the  Orb.  IL  p.  878.  But  see  Vitriugo  on  Isa. 
tweUUi  centiuj  has  among    others  the  e.  17,  init  iv. 

names  BerM   (Yezid),   Bfiruh    (Taurah),  "  2  E.  5,  12.    The  reading  of  the  H»- 

KanAt  el-Marah  (el-Mezzeh),  Ban4s.    But  hrew  in  Keri  is  Amana^  whidi  stands  also 

it  will  be  seen,  that  these  variations  (ex-  in  the  margin  of  the  English  version.  This 

cept  the  hist)  arise  from  a  mere  change  in  is  doubtless  the  better  rMuliog. 

the  dots  attached  to  the  Arabic  letters;  *  Cant  4,  8. — See  gener^j,  Biblioth. 

Edrisi  par  Janbert,  I.  p.  850.  Sec.  1849,  p.  870  sq. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16,  "Damascmn  ex  *  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
•poto  nguis  amne  Chrysorrhoa  fertilem."  first  made  by  Monro ;   Summer  Ramble, 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  16.  p.  755,  ^h  riu  6x^  «tc.  IL  p.  54. 

ttiat  hfoXicicrrai  trxiMwrt.  *  Visited  and  described  by  Rev.  W.  H, 

^  Steph.  Byi.  AaiuurK6s^  w6Kts  luptas    Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sao.  1849,  p.  868. 
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0ouices  in  the  northwest,  among  the  ravineg  of  Jebel  ^th-Shelkh  { 
it  comes  down  from  the  village  of  'Amy  and  passes  on  the  north 
side  of  Kefr  Hauwar.^  From  Sa'sa'  the  A'waj  fit  first  ftms 
northeast  towards  Damascns,  '^a  small  lively  river  ;''*  it  then 
bends  around  nearly  E.  by  8.  and  flows  in  a  serpentine  conrse  as 
far  as  to  Kesweh,  situated  on  its  northern  bai^ ;  beyond  which, 
sweeping  gracefully  around  the  last  high  peaks  of  Jebel  Mftni'a, 
it  meanders  through  the  meadow-like^ain  to  enter  the  southern 
lake  not  far  south  of  the  village  of  He^jdny.  Its  waters,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  reach  the  htke«  In  November,  1852,  its 
channel  was  entirely  dry  below  the  peaks  of  Mftni'a.*  Above 
Jim  a  large  canal  is  taken  out  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  A'waj,  to 
irrigate  the  fields  of  that  and  other  villages^^  Another  is  led  off 
on  the  right  bank  at  Kesweh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  ofcharde 
of  'Adaliyeh  and  Huijilleh  below.*  The  upper  p^rt  of  the 
AVaj  runs  ^^  in  a  deep  bed  of  the  Haurto  black  stone ; "  *  but 
the  trap  rock  formation  terminates  at  Jtht^ 

No  other  important  stream  passes  through  the  pkun.  Vari- 
ous  smaller  streams  enter  it  fiom  the  ravines  and  fountains  on 
the  west  and  north ;  but  they  are  all  speedily  absorbed  and 
exhausted  in  fertilizing  the  soiL  Sudi  is  a  small  rivulet,  which 
flows  down  from  Ihe  Wady  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
KOl'at  Jendal,  beyond  Eatana.*  Another  comes  from  a  fountain 
near  Mar'aba,  in  the  valley  below  Menin  and  Helbftn  ;  this  runs 
down  to  Burzeh,  watering  that  village  and  some  portion  of  the 
plain  below.*  A  third  begins  at  a  fine  fountain  near  the  little 
village  of  Haf^er  in  th$  northern  Bahra,  and  passes  down  by 
a  deep  gorge  hito  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  where  however  it  is 
soon  absorbed.  An  ancient  aqueduct  is  stiU  seen  in  the  plain 
along  the  base  of  these  hills,  running  apparently  towards  Da-' 
mascus,  which  would  seem  to  have  once  derived  its  supply  of 
water  from  that  stream.^*  Still  a  fourth eiteam  enters  quite  iAte 
northeast  part  of  the  plain,  coming  from  a  fountain  at  Buha%eh 
in  the  plain  of  Jertld.  It  is  called  Nahr  el-Mukubrit  (sulphur- 
ous river),  though  the  water  is  sweet  and  good.  This  is  a  fine 
stream ;  it  passes  through  Maksiirah,  and  waters  the  plain 

'  Thifl  seems  to  be  the  stream  called        ^  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid.  p.  867.— Dr 

also  the  S4birAny,  ftom  the  Tillage  of  Beit  Wilsoii  says :  **  The  basaltic  and  cretaoeona 

Sibir.    Bnrckbardt  gites  that  name  enro-  rocks  meet  at  it  [&e  A'wajl  on  the  same 

neondj  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  A' wig;  level     The  fint  of  these  tonns  its  ri^t 

p.  812.  bank,  and  the  second  its  left.  The  basalt 

'  Sohnbert  IH  p.  271.  ceases  where  the  Damascus  road  leaTea  it* 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUoth.  Saa  1854,  p.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  824. 
889.     Comp.  generally,  pp.  62-65,  844.  *  J.  h.  Porter  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1864,  p. 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  In  BibUc^  Sac.  1849,  65. 

pi  867.  *  The  same }  Ms.  note. 

*  J.  L.  Porter  m  BibHoth.  Sac  1854,p.  ^  The  same;   BlbUoth.  Sao.  1864^  pw 
844.  698. 

*  Bnrckhaidt,  p.  812. 
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bejond.  In  summer  its  waters  are  whoUy  absorbed  ;  but  during 
winter  they  fall  into  the  northern  lake. 

Theie  are  likewise,  occasionally,  natural  fountains  in  the 
plain  itsel£  Buch  is  perhaps  the  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour  west 
of  Eatana ;  which  supplies  the  village,  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
fields  some  distance  below.  It  does  not  flow  eastward  across  and 
beyond  the  Haj  road,  sa  represented  on  the  map  of  Burckhardt.^ 
Another  is  'Ain  el-Kuseir,  situated  in  the  plain  near  the  base  of 
the  northern  hills,  thirty^five  minutes  N.  N.  E.  from  Dtlma. 
There  are  three  sources  close  together  ;  and  the  stream  waters  a 
large  tract  of  fields  and  yineyards.  The  surplus  falls  into  the 
Taurah.  A  ruined  village,  el-Kuseir,  is  twenty  minutes  below 
the  fountain.  The  ancient  aqueduct  above  mentioned  runs 
above  the  fountain,  and  has  no  connection  with  it.'  The  largest 
fountain  in  the  plain  is  'Ain  H&rtlsh,  an  hour  and  a  half  S.  E. 
by  E.  from  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  from  it  eastward, 
which  is  absorbed  in  watering  five  large  villages  with  their  gar- 
dens and  fields.' 

Another  dpecies  of  artificial  irrigation  is  also  very  extensively 
practised  in  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  as  also  in  those  of  Jertld 
and  Kuryetein  on  the  way  to  Palmyra.  In  those  portions  of 
the  plain  which  cannot  be  reached  by  canals  from  uie  river  or 
other  streams,  artificial  fountains  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  well  or  pit  is  dug,  and  water  found ;  usually  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Then,  following  the  slope  of  the 
plain  about  E.  8.  E.  another  circular  pit  is  dug  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  connected  at  the  bottom 
with  the  former,  so  that  the  water  will  just  flow  into  it.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  pits  or  wells  is  thus  dug  and  connected ;  until  at 
length  the  water  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  becomes  a  running 
stream,  which  is  then  d^tributed  over  the  fields.  This  happens 
after  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  according  to  the  declivity  of  the 
plain.  In  this  way,  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  been  once 
used  and  absorbed  in  irrigation,  is  again  recovered  and  employed 
a  second  time. 

These  subterranean  canals  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  by 
the  long  ranges  of  circular  mounds  around  their  openings.  Some 
ranges  of  this  kind  are  seen  beginning  even  near  the  Meidto. 
In  passing  south  along  the  Haj  road,  about  an  hour  from  the 
city,  is  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  artificial  channel  formed  in  this 
way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  is  another  similar  stream, 
called  Nahr  Sabineh,  as  watering  the  village  of  that  name  a 
little  further  east.     Ten  minutes  further,  and  at  the  like  distance 

*  J.  I.  Porter  in  BibUotli.  Sm.  1804,  a        *  The  aame ;    BibUoth.  Saa  1854,  p.- 
66.  882 

*  The  Bune ;  M&  note. 

YoL.  m.— 38* 
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from  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aswad,  is  a  larger  fltream,  called  d- 
Berdy^  collected  in  the  same  majiner ;  the  head  of  ite  canal 
being  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes  b^ond 
the  Druze  village  of  Ashraflyelu  It  waters  the  village  of  Ba* 
weidah  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road ;  and  is  exhausted  in  the 
gardens  and  fields  below  it.^  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
|)lain,  beyond  Makstlrah,  two  similar  canals  are  mimtioiied.*  It 
IS  also  said,  that  between  the  city  and  the  lakes  there  are  several 
series  of  these  canals  ;  one  range  commencing  wheie  the  waters 
of  a  preceding  one  begin  to  be  dispersed  over  the  sui&ce.' 

Many  of  these  canals  are  now  choked  up  with  rublnsh  and 
earth,  and  are  no  longer  in  use  ;  though  they  may  still  be  traced 
by  their  mounds.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour,  of  ingenuity 
and  expense,  which  the  various  contrivances  for  irrigating  the 
plain  have  cost,  is  mcalculable.  It  would  appear,  that  for  many 
centuries  past,  asat  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
living  upon  the  industry  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Lakes. — The  plain  of  Damascus  slopes  gently  towards 
the  east,  or  rather  E.  ».  £.  for  about  twenty  nules ;  where  it 
reaches  its  greatest  depression  in  a  broad  basin  containing  throe 
lakes.  Beyond  these  the  plain  gradually  rises  again,  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  xniles,  to  the  range  of  the  Telltkl.  The  lakes  and  the 
great  basin  have  no  outlet ;  and  are  the  natural  receptacle  for 
tiie  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  the  plam  of  Da-* 
mascus. 

These  lakes  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  unknown.* 
No  traveller  had  visited*  them.  One  or  two  of  the  missionaries 
had  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  and  my  journal  con- 
tains  notes  of  all  the  information  they  could  afford  me;  But  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  (1852,)  Messrs  Bobson,  Porter,  and 
Bamett,  made  an  excursion  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
them ;  a  full  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Porter,  has 
been  published.'  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  present  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  results  of  their  examination. 

The  two  northern  lakes  receive  the  waters  of  the  Barada, 
and  of  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain.  The  southernmost 
of  these,  called  Bahret  el-Eibleh, '  South  lake,'  lies  more  towards 
the  west  than  the  other,  which  is  hence  called  Bahret  esh-ShAr* 
kiyeh;   '  East  lake.'    They  are  nearly  of  the  same  sixe ;  not 

'  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibfioih.  Stuo,  1654,  p.  '  The  same ;  oonmuioieated  in  amann- 

842,  843.— Yet  en  th»  map  to  Bnrokhanlt  nript  Note. 

the  Bwdy  is  pat  down  as  rising  near  Ka-  *  Even  Abol&da  ipeaks  of  them  onlj  aa 

tana  and  flowing  to  the  lakes ;  in  that  of  one  h^e ;  Tab.  Sjt.  SnppL  ed.  Kdhler,  p. 

Beighans  it  rises  high  uf  on  the  side  of  157. 

Henaon.    It  never  flows  to  the  lake&  *  Bibliotheca  Saora^    April  1854,  pp. 

'  Tha  same ;  in  BibUoth.  Saa  1854,  p.  889^44. 
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TaTying  mucli  fiom  «z  or  aeven  mfles  in  diameter,  and  about 
twenty  milea  in  cinmm&renee.  Tliey  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
higher  solid  ground  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  is  oorered  i>artly  by  tracts  of  clear  water ;  and  partly  by 
vast  thickets  of  tall  reeds  or  waving  canes,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  western  side  of  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  runs 
from  Judeidet  el-Khfts  in  the  southwest  to  'Ataibeh  in  the 
northeast,  about  two  hours.  Into  this  lake  two  main  branches 
of  the  Barada  empty  themselves ;  one  just  south  of  'Ataibeh, 
the  other  some  distance  still  farther  south.  The  universal  tes* 
timony  of  the  people  of  the  regicm  is,  that  t}ie  Barada  always 
thus  flows  into  tiie  lake ;  and,  also,  that  the  lake  itself  f^et^er 
becomes  wholly  dry.  If  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
they  must  be  in  years  of  uncommon  drought,  and  very  rare. 
Into  the  eastern  lake  flows  another  arm  of  the  Barada,  north  of 
'Ataibeh.  It  receiveslikewise  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Taurah  ; 
and  also  in  winter  the  Nahr  el-Mukubr!t  coming  down  by 
Makstlrah.  .  But  its  main  supply  is  said  to  come  from  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  other  lake  during  the  winter  season ;  which  flow 
to  it  through  a  cteep  and  wide  trench  near  its  southwestern  part, 
00  regular  that  it  might  seem  to  be  artificial ;  though  it  is  not 
so.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  two  lakes  are  said  to  ap- 
proach neaMr  to  each  other  in  several  places ;  and  in  one  narrow 
Wady  even  to  meet.  But  this  is  not  usual ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  tract  between  them  varies  from  half  a  mile. to  a  mile 
in  breadtL 

From  these  lakes  the  markets  of 'Damascus  are  said  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  fidi  to  some  extent.^  The  reedy  thickets 
are  Ihe  frivourite  retreat  of  wild  swina 

The  thiid  le^  lies  south  and  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Hdj&neh  ;  whence  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahret  Heij&neh.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Bahret  el-Kibleh  by  a  tract  of  higher 
ground  an  hour  in  width ;  and  has  no  connection  with  that  lake. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  lakes ;  the  diameter  being  some  five 
miles,  and  the  circumference  not  much  more  than  fl^een.  The 
river  A'waj  enters  its  northwest  comer,  about  twenty  minutes 
distant  from  the  village  Heij&noh.  In  November  1852,  both 
the  river  and  the  lake  were  entirely  dry  ;  but  the  waving  reeds 
and  the  colour  of  the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  limits  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  during  the  winter.  The  neiffhbouring  inhabi- 
tants said  that  it  rarely  dries  up  wholly.  A  winter  torrent, 
caUed  the  Liwa,  coming  from  the  south,  enters  the  lake  at  the 
southwest  comer. 

The  three  easternmost  villages  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 

>  Seetwn,  RaiMB  L  p.  801 
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Makfiilrali,  'Ataibeh,  and  Heij&neh,  lie  in  a  direct  line,  bearing 
from  the  latter  N.  27^  E.  The  whole  of  the  immense  tract  on 
the  Bouth  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  now  without  any  settled 
inhabitants.  In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate.  Bat 
in  the  spring  it  yields  excellent  pasturage  ;  and  is  then  ooyeied 
with  the  wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beiti  Slikhr  and  Wulkl 
'Aly. 

On  the  rising  plain  beyond  the  lakes,  midway  between  these 
and  the  TelltU,  are  seen  three  ruins,  apparently  of  large  struc- 
tures, several  miles  apart,  called  by  the  Arabs  IMytra  (convents). 
They  have  never  })een  visited,  nor  is  their  origin  or  character 
known.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  ^'  places  that  protect  from 
an  enemy,''  or  fortified  posts,  spoken  of  by  Abnlfeda  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lakes.  ^ 

Agbicultube.  Fbuits. — The  portions  of  the  plain  adjacent 
to  the  city,  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables.  In  the  remoter  parts,  all  the  various  species  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast  are  raised  in  proftudon.  Tohttcco, 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  madder-roots,  ridnus,  are  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  of  tobacco  only  a  small  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  is  thus  supplied  ;  and  the  madder-plant  is 
much  more  cultivated  in  the  plain  of  Nebk.* 

Of  trees,  the  olive  is  the  most  abundant,  and  the  orchards 
furnish  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  oil  consumed  at  Damascus 
for  eating,  burning,  and  soap-boiling."  The  tall  and  slender 
poplars  too  are  seen  in  many  parts  with  their  silvery  foliage, 
especially  along  the  vaU^y  and  streams  of  the  Barada ;  they 
furmsh  almost  the  only  timber  used  for  building.  For  foel  the 
wood  of  the  olive  and  apricot  is  mainly  used.*  A  few  pahn 
trees,  cypresses,  and  plane  trees  are  occasionally  seen.  But  the 
glory  of  Damascus  are  its  gardens  and  forests  of  fruit  trees, 
which  surround  the  city  for  xmles,  and  almost  hide  it  from  view. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  cheap.  The  profrision 
of  water  is  fiivourable  to  their  cultivation ;  and  also  especially  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Almost  every  species  of  fiiiit  is  pro- 
duced around  Damascus ;  either  in  the  plain  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Barada.  Besides  the  olive,  we  either  saw  or  heard  expressly 
named  the  following,  viz.  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  (in  the  courts 
of  the  houses,)  apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  pistachios,  etc.'     The  wines  of  Damascus  are  among 

'  Tab.  Syr.  SnppL  ed.  K^Uer,  p.  157.  Alao  -nm  TnSio  p.  440.^Aceordl]ig  to 

*  Bowrinc^s  Beport^  pp.  17, 18^  98.  Sehvbert  tin  nuM  ocMumoa  fruit  trae  ii 

*  Ibid,  p^  IS,  93.  th«  apricot ;  its  fhiit  is  delioiona,  and  ia 

*  Seetmi,  BeiflBn,  L  p.  29.  oAan  eaten  hj  tibe   inhabitanto  green; 

*  Comp.  Laodi  ot  tiie  Bible,  H  p^  88S.  Beiee  m.  pi  284  a^. 
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the  best  of  Syria.  Gmpes  ripen  eariy  ia  Jtily ;  and  are  saM  to 
be  found  in  the  market  during  eight  months.^  Such  is  this 
splendid  plain,  the  seat  of  this  great  oriental  city.  Well  might 
Abulfeda  say  of  it :  ^'  The  Ghtltah  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
four  paradises,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of  the  beautiful 
places  of  the  earth.  They  Bre  the  GhtHtah  of  Damascus,  the 
She'ab  of  Bauwfin,  the  river  of  Ubulleh,  and  Soghd  of  Samar- 
kand. The  Ghtltah  of  Damascus  excels  the  other  three/' '  In 
likd  manner  Julian  calls  Damascus  ^^*the  eye  of  the  whole 
east." " 

Ths  CiTT.«—*Thus  embosomed  in  a  wide  forest  of  firuit  trees, 
interaeeted  and  surrounded  by  sparkling  streams,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthly  i)aradise,  lies  the  far-fitmed  Damascus,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  world.  The  approach  to  it  is  most  beau* 
tiful,  whether  from  the  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  or  by  the  great 
northern  road  firom  Hamah  and  Aleppo,  or  abo  from  the  eastern 
desert. 

The  city,  as  I  have  already  said,  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
base  of  Jebel  Easytin.  Its  geo^phical  position  does  not  vary 
much  firom  Lat.  33°  32'  28"  N.  and  Long.  36**  20'  E.  from 
Greenwich.* — The  elevation  of  the  site  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Schubert,  is  2186  Paris  feet,*  equivalent  to  about  2330  English 
feet. 

The  name  Damascus  is  firom  the  ancient  Hebrew  appella- 
tion, DcLmmeaek.*  In  the  Arabic  form  Dimeshk^  this  name  is 
found  oidy  in  geographical  writejs.'  In  popular  usage  the  city 
is  known  only  as  esh-SMm^  the  general  name  for  Syria,  signify- 
ing the  left  or  north.* 

By&r  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are 
Huhammedans.  It  is  indeed  a  chief  city  of  the  Muslim  faith ; 
where  the  Syrian  Haj  is  ^th^ed  and  takes  its  departure  every 
year.  The  population  of  Damascus  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Smihiyeh,  as  taken  from  the  census  of  the  Egyptian  government 
in  1838,  is  as  follows  : 

'  Seetsen,  Beimi  L  p.  140.  2804  Par.  feet ;   Reisen  I.  p.  729.     Mr 

'  Abnlfedft,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KOUer,  p.  100.  Portei's  result  was  2200  Eng.  feet    The 

*  Epist  24,  ad  Sarapioa  averaffe  is  just  Sohuberf  s  measoremant— 

*  This  is  the  position  assigned  hj  Berg-  Aoooriing  to  Mr  Porter,  Jebel  KasyAn  is 
bans,  (Mem.  on  his  Map.  p.  28);  and  I  3814  Eng.  feet  abore  the  sea;  or  1614 
am  not  aware  of  any  later  or  better  qwci-  foe*  ahove  the  plain.    Ms.  note. 
fieation  yet  published.    The  longitude  is  *  Heb.  pQ^ ,  hiter  pwy^ ,  Gr.  Ai^m- 
of  oourse  only  an  approximation  by  means  ^ji^y. 

of  itineraries ;    and  Kieperti  on  his  new  *  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  p«  100.  SchnUeof 

map^  has  placed  it  one  or  two  minutes  fur-  yita  Salad.  Ind.  art  Jkmutscut, 

ther  west    The  latitude  is  from  observa^  "  So  Cairo  is  Arab.  d^Kdkirah  ;  but  is 

tbns  by  Seeteen  and  Cony;  see  Berghaus  anirersally  known  only  as  Afi«r,  the  ge- 

L  a  neral  name  of  Egypt ;  see  above,  VoL  I* 

*  Reise  lU   p.  288.     Russegger   has  p.  28.  [L  85.] 
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MuBtima  and  Druses 

»           • 

74,964 

Jews      ..... 

,           , 

4,630 

ChHtftiana: 

Greeks            .           .           .           , 

5,995 

Greek  Cstiiolici 

6,195 

Syrians           .           •           •           . 

260 

Syrian  Oatholics 
llaronitea 

350 
405 

Anneniana      .           .           .           . 

405 

Armenian  Oatholka    . 

235 

latina 

110 

13,955 

Slaves  and  aenrants    .           •           •           . 

4,000 

Soldiers          .... 

6,000 

Strangers  and  proteg^ 

5,000 

15,000 

Total 


108,549 


But  these  numbers  are  regarded  as  being  much  below  the  truth. 
In  1852  the  population  of  Damascus  alone  was  generally  esti- 
mated at  150,000  souls.* 

The  ancient  city  lay  wholly  on  the  south  of  the  Barada, 
which  flowed  along  its  northern  wall.  In  modem  times  a  small 
suburb  has  been  extended  across  the  river  on  the  northwestern 
quarter.  A  much  larger  suburb  has  grown  up  on  the  southwest 
and  south ;  and  then  the  Meidfin  has  been  built  up  along  the 
Haj  road  southwards.  Hence^  instead  of  the  ancient  oval  fona 
of  the  city,  it  now  resembles  a  large  polygonal  kite,  with  a  long 
tail  extending  towards  the  south.*  A  modem  wall  surrounds 
the  whole ;  while  the  old  southern  wall  is  still  seen  sweeping 
around  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  castle.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  along  the  modem  external  wall  is  about 
four  miles.' 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  make  a  good  impression  ;  but 
in  general  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and  also  narrow  and  crooked. 
They  are  paved  with  basalt  in  the  oriental  manner,  having  a  lower 
channel  or  passage  in  the  middle.  In  some  there  are  pits  or 
sinks  of  filth,  so  large  and  deep  as  hardly  to  be  passed  without 
danger.*  The  principal  street  of  the  city  expends  from  the 
eastern  gate,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  quite  through  the 
city  to  one  of  the  western  gates.  It  usually  presents  a  busy 
scene  of  comers  and  goers,  and  of  oriental  commerce.     Thitf 


>  The  eidmates  in  Bowiing^s  Report  are 
lower;  pp.  4,  7. 

'  The  Meidiin  was  hnilt  np  during  the 
laatcentary.  ManndxeU,  in  1697,  describee 
the  oit7  M  ^oi  a  long  straight  figure;  its 
ends  pointing  near  noi&east  and  southwest 
It  is  vexy  slender  in  the  middle;  but 
swells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially  at 
that  towards  the  northeast.*'  Journey  etc. 
April  27th.~NiebQhr's  plan  of  Damasoiis 


is  exceedingly  deftotrre  and  unlike ;  Betse- 
beschr.  IL  PL  LL 

*  Dr  Wilson  rode  around  the  walls  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  Lands  of  the 
Bible  n.  p.  864.  Seelzen  j^ves  the  dia* 
meter  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  western  at  80  minutes ;  from  north  to 
south  one  hour;  Reisen  I.  p.  277. 

*  Comp.  Bowring's  Report,  p.  9S. 
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street  has  various  names  in  different  parts  among  tlie  Muslim 
'inhabitants  ;  bnt  the  Christians  regard  it  as  ^^  liie  street  which  is 
called  Straight''  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  Fanl  so- 
]onmed.'  It  is  reported  and  believed,  that  a  colonnade^  or  row 
of  columns  on  each  side,  formerly  ran  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  street ;  and  the  remains  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  still 
found  within  the  adjacent  houses.  If  all  this  be  true,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  hypothesis ;  but  I  could  hear  of 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  the  columns. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  closed  by  gates,  as  at  Cairo. 
These  are  shut  every  night  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset ;  but 
are  opened  to  any  one  wishing  to  pass,  on  payment  of  a  few 
paras.  The  external  gates  of  the  city  are  quite  numerous  ;  there 
are  said  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  in  alL  Some  of  the 
principal  ones  are :  B&b  esh-ShQrky,  the  eastern  gate ;  B&b 
T(kma  (Thomas)  on  the  northeast ;  B^b  es-Salfim,  on  the  north ; 
B&b  es-S&lihiyeh,  on  the  northwest;  Bfib  es-Surijeh,  on  the 
west ;  B&b  AUah,  gate  of  God,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Meidfin^ 
where  the  Haj  passes  out. 

The  Christian  quarter  occupies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  adjacent  to  it  on  the  west ;  but 
lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  the  principal  street,  the  '  Straight.' 
The  rest  of  the  city,  with  the  suburbs  on  the  northwest  and  south, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Muhammedans. 

The  houses  along  the  streets  are  in  general  built  with  a 
framework  of  timber,  filled  in  with  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain. 
The  better  sort  have  at  the  bottom  a  few  courses  of  stone. 
With  great  care  these  houses  are.  tolerably  durable,  and  last  for 
many  years ;  but  if  neglected,  they  soon  tumble  down.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  externally  not  less  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive than  the  rest ;  while  the  interior  of  very  many  is  highly 
decorated,  and  the  courts  furnished  with  gushmg  fountains  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

We  called  at  the  house  of  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul, 
who  was  also  acting  as  American  consular  agent.  I  had  letters 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  absent  at  Blfidfin,  preparing  a  summer 
residence.  His  lady  received  us,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour. 
The  consul  was  residing  in  the  Muslim  quarter,  in  one  of  the 
better  class  of  Muslim  houses.  In  its  external  appearance,  next 
the  street^  it  did  not  differ  from  others.  The  entrance  was  so 
constructed,  as  to  prevent  any  one  outside  ftom  looking  in. 
There  was  a  very  large  interior  court,  surrounded  by  the  lofty 
and  decorated  waUs  of  the  house.  Here  were  two  immense  tanks 
of  flowing  water,  and  also  two  smaller  on3S.    In  llie  court  was 

>  Aeti  9,  IL 
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a  profusion  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  orange,  oitfon^  and 
the  like.  Among  the  shrubs  the  oleander  was  conspicuous ;  and 
there  was  one  rare  specimen  of  the  white  oleander,  which  had 
been  procured  with  difficulty.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  was 
the  open  arcade  or  alcove,  where  the  &mily  pass  the  day  in  hot 
weather.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  salon  of  reception.  This  last 
had  also  its  fountain  in  the  lower  part,  vrith  a  floor  of  marble ; 
and  the  high  walls*  were  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  oriental 
style.  This  was  said  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus houses  ;  perhaps  in  this  case  with  some  European  improve- 
ments. The  court  was  indeed  most  beautifuL  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Hebrew. merchants  are  likewise  described  as  being 
very  sumptuous  inside.' 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  fiom 
the  Korfin  or  the  Scriptures,  according  as  the  owner  is  a  Mu- 
hammedan  or  a  ChristiaiL 

The  castle  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  old 
city,  on  the  Barada,  which  flows  along  its  northern  wall.  It  is 
a  large  and  high  quadrangular  fortress,  with  towers;  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  It  is  said  to  be  within  like  a  little  town. 
In  its  present  form,  it  probably  dates  from  the  middle  ages ; 
though  in  some  portions  it  exhibits  traces  of  higher  antiquity, 
which  wiU  be  described  further  on. 

There  are  numerous  mosks ;  the  number  is  said  to  be  over 
eighty.*  Their  domes  and  minarets  give  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  aspect  of  the  city  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  are  very  tasteful 
The  principal  mosk,  that  of  the  Ommiades,  was  anciently  a 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  as  such  wiU  be  further 
.described  among  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  churches  of 
the  Christians  are  comparatively  very  few  ;  and  still  fewer  the 
Hebrew  synagogues. 

The  la^st  and  most  splendid  of  the  many  Ehfins  in 
Damascus,  is  that  of  Asad  Pasha,  erected  about  the  niiddle  cf 
the  last  century.'  It  has  a  noble  dome ;  and  its  architecture  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These  Eh&ns  are 
frequented  by  merchants  from  other  cities  and  distant  lands ; 
Bxxiy  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  present  an  appearance  of 
great  bustle  and  business. 

The  bazars  are  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Damascus.  They 
are  aU  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  ;  but  are  separated  according 
to  the  different  wares  sold,  or  tiiie  different  trades  carried  on  in 
them.    They  are  usually  covered  arcades,  with  a  row  of  narrow 

*  lADds  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  8SS  sq.         '  nej.  Ho  held  the  offioe  of  Peaha  fbr  fifteen 

*  Biii8Mgger,I.iK  780.    Seetien reporte    jean;  and  waa  distingaUhed  as  an  «p- 
14S  as  the  mtmber ;  Reuen,  I.  p.  270.  right  man  and  pablic  benefactor.  VahMgr*! 

*  The  histoiy  of  Aaad  la  given  hy  Voir    Voyage,  eto.  IL  p.  284. 
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shops  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  bazars  afe  quite  extensive ;  as 
those  of  the  goldsmiths,  druggists,  pipemakers,  dealers  in 
clothing,  hardware,  cotton  stufb,  etc.  Indeed  there  is  a  separate 
bazar  for  ahnost  ereiy  commodity  of  trade,  from  the  most  sump- 
tuons  articles  of  luxury  down  to  the  most  ordinary  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  common  life.  The  multitude  of  merchants 
and  artisans,  the  moving  throng  of  purchasers  and  loungers,  and 
the  many  confectioners  and  decders  in  ices  and  sherbet  threading 
their  way  among  the  crowds,  generally  in  various  and  often  in 
splendid  costume,  talking,  bargaining,  disputing,  and  sometimes 
swearing,  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  ;  all  these  produce  a  confu- 
sion and  present  a  scene,  which  l^longs  only  to  oriental  charac- 
ter, and  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  oriental  city. 

With  the  bazars  and  Ehftns  stand  connected  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  city.  The  former  are  still  exten- 
sive ;  though  less  renowned  than  in  former  days.  The  cele- 
brated Damascus  sword-blades  are  found  no  more.  The  da- 
mask stuffii,  which  already  in  ancient  times  took  their  name 
firom  the  city,'  are  still  woven  here ;  though  surpassed  by  the 
similar  fistbrics  of  western  Europe.  The  number  of  looms  in 
Damascus  for  mixed  stufis  of  silk  and  cotton,  is  reckoned  at 
four  thousand;  for  cotton  ajone,  four  hundred.'  Gold  and 
silver  thread  is  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent ;'  as 
also  gold  and  silver  work  in  general,  elegant  saddlery  and 
trappings,  delicate  oils,  perfumes,  balsams,  articles  for  the 
toilet,  etc.  Soap  is  made  in  considerable  quantity  for  home 
use,  and  is  not  exported.^ 

The  commerce  of  Damascus  is  mainly  either  with  Europe 
through  its  port  Beirdt ;  or  with  Bagdad,  from  which  it  receives 
the  products  of  the  east.  The  foreign  houses  are  chiefly  in 
Beirtlt;  there  being  no  English  house  in  Damascus  itself. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  merchants,  both  Muhammedan  and 
Christian,  who  thus  trade  with  Europe ;  and  also  more  than 
twenty  Jewish  houses,  which  are  in  general  the  most  wealthy.* 
Between  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  there  is  a  large  caravan  once 
and  sometimes  twice,  or  more  in  a  year,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  camels.  The  route  is  by  way  of  Pal- 
myra, and  thence  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  caravan  road  firom 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad.    The  Euphrates  is  crossed  at  Hit.' 

The  baths  of  Damascus  are  justly  famous  for  their  architec- 

>  Am.  8, 12  HeK  andVnlg.  See  Geaen.    pfi.  864,  865.— -Early  !n  June,  1848,  Dr 

Lex.  ui.  pV$Q^ .  WUKm  saw  the  Bagdad  caravan  just  «r- 

'  Bowriitt'f' Report,  p.  20l  '^^^  '^^  Damasciu,  and  unloading  in  the 

■  HjJ^  0/21.  P^****  outside  of  the  eastern  gate.    It  con- 

4  D^  l[  19]  listed  of  4500  camels^  loaded  principal]/ 

•  i^j^  p  94'  with  spices,  tohaooo,  and  a  varietj  of 

•  Ibid,  pw'45.'    Lands  of  the  Bible,  H.    ^^^  S^oda    Ibid. 

Vol.  in.— 39 
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tural  splendour,  their  neatness,  convenience,  and  luxury.  In 
this  particular,  Damascus,  finom  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
may  well  surpass  all  other  oriental  cities.^ 

Coffee-houses  exist  in  great  number,  and  are  often  described 
by  travellers  in  extravagant  terms.'  They  usually  include  a 
court  with  trees  and  fountains.  The  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented are  situated  on  and  over  the  Barada,  as  it  flows  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  One  of  these  I  visited.  A 
balcony  extended  out  over  the  stream,  and  wsw  embosomed  in 
trees  and  foliage.  G-reat  numbers  of  small  glass  lamps  were 
everywhere  suspended  ;  and  at  night,  when  these  are  all  lighted, 
the  whole  effect  must  be  magical.  Unfortunately  I  was  there  at 
mid-day,  when  the  aspect  of  everything  was  shabby  and  dirty. 
Smoking,  and  sipping  coffee,  sherbet,  or  ices,  are  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  visitors.'  Sometimes  however  the  oriental 
story-teller  is  still  found  in  them  ;  who  understands  both  how  to 
secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  to  draw  upon  their  loose 
change.* 

On  Saturday  I  lode  out  with  Mr  Porter  through  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Just  outside  and  near  by  is  a  mound  of 
rubbish  of  considerable  elevation  ;  from  which  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  general  features  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and 
of  the  plain.  In  the  south  are  the  ranges  of  Jebel  MSni'a  and 
Jebel  el-Aswad,  between  which  flows  the  A'waj.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
rearing  his  glittering  crown  far  above  them  all.  On  the  west  is 
the  naked  and  desolate  ridge  of  Jebel  Easytln,  resembling  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  with  its  lofty  summit  and  Wely.  More  to 
the  south  is  seen  the  chasm  of  the  Barada,  and  the  road  from 
S&lihiyeh  winding  up  its  northern  side  to  the  Eubbet  en-NOsr, 
so  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect.  Further  to  the  right  is 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  coming  from  Helbon  ;  and  beyond  it  the 
sharp  conical  lofty  peak  of  Jebel  Tinlyeh.  Still  more  to  the 
right,  the  ridge  trends  eastward  and  is  lost  in  the  deserts 
south  of  Palmyra.  A  second  ridge  is  visible  beyond  its  western 
part,  which  also  runs  out  eastwards  into  the  desert.*  Far  in 
the  east,  beyond  the  lakes,  and  ten  or  twelve  hours  distant,  are 
dimly  seen  the  forms  of  the  Telltd. 

We  now  rode  along  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  the  Meidfin. 

*  Comp.  SchnlMrt,  IIL  p.  801.  times,  u  also  at  Sidon.    Pococke  IL  L  p. 

*  Seetsen  gives  the  number  at  119,  in    125. 

his  day ;  Reisen  L  p.  270.  *  Pooocke  IL  i.  p.  122.     0.  t.  Richter 

'  Comp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p.  827.  pp.  141,  152. 

— The  ice  or  snow  for  the  use  of  these  es-  '  For  these  and  odier  ridges  thus  nm- 

tablishments  is  said  to  be  brought  from  ning  out  from  Anti-Lebaoon,  and  crossed  by 

Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  the  road  to  Hums,  see  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bib- 

particnlan.      In  Pooocke's  day  also  this  Uotheca  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  6S5-698. 
was  the  case ;  and  probably  too  in  ancient 
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After  looking  at  the  broad  street  through  which  the  Haj  passes 
out  and  enters,  and  along  which  this  suburb  has  grown  up,  we 
struck  through  the  city  northwest  by  the  green  minaret/  and  by 
the  immense  barracks,  to  the  Merj  on  the  west  of  the  city,  a 
tract  somewhat  lower  than  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  an  open 
and  beautiful  spot,  appropriately  called  Merj;  for  it  is  truly  a 
yerdant  ^  meadow,'  with  the  Barada  and  several  of  its  branches 
^  meandering  and  babbling  through  it.'  Here  we  saw  where  two 
large  streams  are  taken  out  on  the  south  side.  One,  the 
B&nite,  branches  off  in  the  western  part,  and  goes  to  supply 
the  fountains  and  gardens  within  the  city.  The  other,  the 
' Akrabfiny,  is  led  off  lower  down,  and  within  the  line  of  houses, 
if  I  remember  right ;  and  being  also  carried  through  the  city  by 
a  covered  channel,  it  goes  to  water  the  fields  around  the  viUage 
of '  Akrabeh  an  hour  beyond. 

The  Merj  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Haj  ;  and  here  is  situated 
the  Tekiyeh,  or  hospital  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is  a  large  quad- 
rangular enclosure,  divided  into  two  courts.  In  the  southern  is 
a  large  and  fine  mosk,  with  its  dome  and  two  minarets.  Around 
the  waU  of  the  court  runs  a  row  of  cells,  with  a  portico  or 
gallery  of  columns  in  firont.  Over  each  cell  is  a  small  dome, 
and  another  over  the  portico  in  front  of  it ;  forming  thus  two 
rows  of  small  domes  around  the  court.  The  appearance  is 
singular.  The  Other  court  is  similar,  except  the  mosk.  Here 
poor  pilgrims  are  lodged  and  fed  ;  especially  those  going  to,  or 
returning  fix>m  Mecca  with  the  Haj.  This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.  D.  1516,  for  this  specific  purpose  ; 
and  was  endowed  by  him  with  a  revenue  of  seven  thousand 
ducats  from  lands  and  villages  ;  like  the  Tekiyeh  at  Jerusalem.' 
There  are  likewise  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
among  them  three  for  leprous  persons.^ 

We  followed  down  the  open  stream  of  the  Barada,  crossing 
and  recrossing  its  limpid  waters,  until  it  enters  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  lies  north  of  the  ancient  wall.  On  our  way  home 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  make  a  circuit,  because  one  of 
the  streets  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  near  the  horse  bazar, 
was  entirely  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  wild  horses  just  brought 
in  from  the  desert.  In  those  uninhabited  tracts,  these  horses,  it  is 
said,  are  left  to  run  wild  tiU  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  ;  after 
which  they  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  city  for  sale. 

We  also  took  in  our  way  the  enormous  plane  tree,  Plator 

>  Comp.  Pococke  11.  L  p.  121.  *  ▼.  Hammei's  Qeachr.  d.  Osman.  Reiohsi 

*  Comp.  Seetzen  ReiMn  I.  p.  282.  0.  t.  II.  p.  488.    See  above,  Vol.  H  p.  8.  [  ii 

lUchterpp.  149,  150. —The  earlier  travel-  322.}— Comp.  Seetaen  Beiaen  L  p.  282. 

lers  speak  of  the  Merj  as  Ager  Damatee-  O.  ▼.  Richter  p.  150. 

niM  ;  BO.  V.  Troilo  p.  443.    Maundrell  Apr.  ^  Seetzen  Reiaen  L  p.  277. 

29th.  etc.  etc. 
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nu8  orientalisy  which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  citj.^  The  trank 
measures  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  How  many  are  the 
vicissitudes  and  revohitions  of  the  city,  which  it  has  witnessed 
in  its  day  I 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  flill  of  dogs,  homeless  and 
without  a  master.  By  day  they  lie  and  sleep  anywhere,  and 
trouble  nobody  unless  provoked  ;  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  ^'  live  and  let  live."  But  let  a  strange  dog  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  set  upon  him  at  once.  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  a  dog  following  two  soldiers  on  horseback ; 
some  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  were  after  him,  yelling  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  lungs ;  while  the  stranger,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  military  protection,  kept  quietly  along  by  the  side  of  his 
master's  horse.* 

The  abundance  of  water  furnished  by  the  Barada,  which 
alone  ^ves  fertility  and  beauty  to  the  city  and  plain,  and  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  is  nevertheless  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Where  eveiy 
one  desires  to  have  as  much  as  possible,  all  are  of  course  jealous 
of  their  rights.  The  Christians  of  the  city  complain  that  the 
Muslims  take  more  than  their  share  ;  and  as  the  latter  are  on 
the  west,  and  first  receive  the  water,  the  complamt  may  well 
have  some  foundation.  AU  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the 
plain  have  their  prescribed  rights  upon  the  water.  These  are  of 
long  standing,  and  have  often  been  judicially  decided.  Indeed, 
the  regulation  of  the  water,  so  as  to  satisfy  these  prescriptive 
rights  and  claims,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  And 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  every  drop  of  the  water  of  the 
Barada  has  to  run  according  to  law. 

The  presence  of  such  immense  quantities  of  water,  with  so 
many  reservoirs  and  fountains  in  the  courts  and  parionrs,  refi^esh*- 
ing  as  it  is  during  the  heat  of  summer,  has  yet  its  disadvantages 
at  other  times.  Later  in  the  season  myriads  of  mosquitos 
throng  the  houses,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome.'  Also  in 
autunm  and  winter,  the  courts  become  wet,  and  the  houses  very 
damp ;  giving  occasion  for  ague  and  rheumatism.  Hence,  in 
general,  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  damp  and  cold  in 
winter ;  and  the  upper  rooms  are  hot  in  summer.  Families, 
therefore,  so  fiir  as  they  are  able,  live  below  in  sunmier,  and 
above  in  winter. 

From  this  general  humidity  of  the  courts  and  houses  has 
probably  arisen  the  custom,  so  ofben  mentioned  by  travellers  as 

'  Comp.  Rnssegger  L  pk  788.  ihem  Huoogh  the  mob  of  city  dogs.     Bei- 

•  RuBeggw  s^ves  «n  amnidng  acoount  sen  I.  p.  727. 

of  his  entrance  into  the  dtj  with  two  *  Knsaegger  speaks  thns  of  them,  (Vom 

laige  shepherd  dooa  from  Mount  Taoroa  experience,  in  the  last  days  of  October ; 

It  was  with  diffienlty,  that  he  conld  bring  Reisan  L  p.  787. 
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prevailing  among  females,  of  walking  upon  high  clogs  or  pattens. 
But  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  females,  high  or  low  ;  it  is 
followed  also  occasionally  by  gentlemen,  and  also  by  men  servants. 
Even  now,  in  June,  the  servants  in  Mr  Bobson's  house,  went 
about  on  clogs  firom  four  to  six  inches  high. 

The  Christian  churches,  of  which  there* are  said  to  be  seven 
in  Damascus,  I  did  not  visit.  Two  or  three  of  them  belong  to 
the  Latin  convents.'  The  Spanish  Franciscan  convent  of  the 
Terra  Santa  has  been  until  recently,  and  is  perhaps  still,  the 
chief  resting  place  for  Frank  travellers.*  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  there  was  already  a  large  hotel. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  are 
not  extensive  ;  though  more  than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  wrought  over,  and  are  so  much 
covered  by  the  works  of  later  ages,  that  they  do  not  prominently 
strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  ;  but  require  rather  to  be  sought 
out  with  some  painstaking. 

The  castle,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  city,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Barada,  although  doubtless  in  its  present 
form  a  work  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  reaches  back  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  materials  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.  The  southern 
part  is  built  up  of  very  smidl  stones  very  rudely  bevelled.  Fui^ 
ther  north,  and  especially  at  the  northeast  corner  tower,  the 
stones  are  larger,  have  a  much  better  bevel,  and  are  obviously 
ancient.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  having  been  rebuilt  in  Sar- 
acenic times,  these  small  stones  on  the  south  were  probably  in 
like  manner  ancient  materials ;  or,  if  not,  they  were  perhaps 
dressed  in  this  way  in  order  to  match  the  rest  in  some  degree. 

The  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  starting  from  the  castle,  may 
still  be  traced  in  nearly  or  quite  its  whole  extent.  It  runs  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Barada  ;  then  sweeps  round  on 
the  eastern  side  by  the  B^b  esh-Shiirky ;  afterwards  turns 
southwest  and  west  and  runs  into  the  modem  city  ;  and  at  last 
bends  obliquely  northwest  to  the  castle  again.  In  its  lower 
portions  and  towers  there  are  many  lai^e  and  evidently  ancient 
stones,  and  the  place  of  the  wall  is  doubtless  that  of  ancient 
times  ;  but  it  exhibits  tokens  of  having  been  several  times  re- 
built, probably  after  the  desolations  of  sieges  and  earthquakes. 
South  of  the  eastern  gate,  especially,  there  is  a  stretch  of  large 
and  heavy  work  ;  and  some  of  the  stones  have  a  partial  though 
rude  bevel     The  old  wall  is  here  open  to  the  coimtry  for  a  con- 

>  Comp.  Seetzan   Beuen   I.    p.    269.  I.  p.  728.     Sdmbert  ni.  pp.  275,  SSS. 

BiUBegger  L  p.  787.  ^  Stephen  Schnlz,  in  1765,  was  leftued  ad- 

*  So  Lieut  Col&  Squire  and  Leake,  in  znittance;  Leitungen  Th.  V.  .p.  426  iq. 

Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  et6.  p.  817.  Paulns'  Sammlong  VIL  p.  171  aq. 
Irby  and  Mangles  p.  282.  [S&]  Bosa^gger  '    ,   ^ 

Vol.  m.— 39* 
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siderable  distance.  Here  too  are  the  public  cemeteries,  which 
are  better  kept  than  those  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople ;  but 
have  no  cypress  trees. 

The  eastern  ga,te  itself  also  exhibits  remains  of  ancient 
Boman  work  There  is  a  large  middle  portal  with  an  ornament- 
ed round  arch ;  and  a  like  smaller  portal  on  each  side.  These 
are  now  walled  up ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  on  one  side. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Da- 
mascusy  is  the  great  mosk  of  the  Ommiades ;  which,  as  all 
relate,  was  before  the  Muhammedan  conquest  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.^  The  two  generals  of  'Omar, 
by  whom  the  city  was  captured,  Kdlid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  divided 
the  possession  of  the  church  between  the  Muslims  ftnd  Christians. 
But  'Abd  el-Melik,  the  fifth  Khalif  of  the  house  of  Ommtyah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.  D.  705,  violated  the  capitulation, 
which  had  been  held  sacred  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
expelled  the  Christians  from  their  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Arabian  architecture 
and  splendour.  Thither  the  pious  Muslim  was  wont  to  repair, 
^^  to  venerate  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  to  admire  the  magnificence 
of  its  columns,  the  infinite  number  of  its  domes,  the  elegance 
of  its  inscriptions,  and  the  multitude  of  its  altars.''  The  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  mosk  is  the  chapel,  which  according  to 
Muhammedan  tradition  contains  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.' 

The  entrance  to  the  mosk  is  from  the  'great  bazar  ;  and  one 
can  so  &r  look  in,  as  to  see  the  splendid  columns,  and  the  foun- 
tains in  its  courts.  The  length  is  said  to  be  about  four  hundred 
feet.  Through  his  acquaintance  with  a  Maronite  silversmith, 
Schubert  was  able  to  clamber  over  the  roofs  of  adjacent  houses, 
and  approach  so  near  to  the  entablature  and  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  to  reach  them  with  the  hand.  He  was  con- 
vinced, that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  building  was  not 
originally  a  Christian  church-;  but  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno.  This  was  shewn  by  the  remains  of  a  Boman  inscription 
upon  the  entablatufe  itself;  as  well  as  by  several  groups  of 
columns  now  standing  separated  fix)m  the  edifice.' 

*  Beiake  refen  il  to  John  of  DamaioiiB ;  greatly  to  be  regnttod,  that  Schubert  did 
who,  howeveri  did  not  flourish  till  a  oentiuT  not  copy  the  inaoription. — M.  D«  Saulcy 
after  the  conquest ;  Abulfed.  AnnaL  I,  appears  to  have  clambered  over  die  samo 
note  195.  roofs  to  tiie  exterior  of  tbe  mosk.  Accord- 

*  See  y.  Hammvi's  Qesch.  d.  Otman.  Ing  to  him,  it  was  **  originally  a  Christian 
Beichs,  H.  pp.  488-487.  This  mosk  is  like-  church,  of  the  period  c?  Justinian,  which 
wise  described  in  glowing  terms  by  fidrisi ;  had  taken  the  place  of  a  Pagan  temple, 
I.  pw  851,  ed.  Jaubert;  also  in  Abulfed.  -and  afterwards  became  a  mosk  in  its  turn." 
AnnaL  I.  pp.  428,  482.  £;jusd.  Tab.  Syr.  He  found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  he 
ed*  Kahler  p.  15  sq.  Ibn  el-Wardi,  ib.  p.  seems  nei&er  to  have  copied  nor  read. 
172  sq.  Nanat.  IL  p.  679. 

*  Schubertfa  Beise,.!!!.  p.  297  sq.    It  is 
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Just  west  of  the  great  mosk  are  four  large  and  tall  columns 
standing  in  a  line,  with  a  square  one  on  each  side.  The  columns 
are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  They  once  formed^ 
perhaps,  a  triumphal  arch  or  portaL^ 

As  we  passed  through  a  narrow  street  not  far  distant  from 
the  mosk,  I  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  smaller  ancient  columns, 
BtQl  remaining  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  the  left 
hand  ;  and  also  four  more  around  the  first  comer.  These  prob- 
ably were  part  of  a  long  colonnade,  connected  with  the  court  of 
some  temple  or  other  public  edifice. — In  another  street  not  far 
off  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  large  column,  still  in  its  place ;  the 
diameter  of  which  measured  four  feet  nine  inches.' 

The  street  now  called  '  Straidif  I  have  already  described.' 
The  question  of  its  antiquity  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
finding  of  the  columns  said  still  to  exist  within  the  houses  along 
each  side.  Should  these  be  foimd,  such  as  they  are  reported, 
they  would  imply  an  ancient  street ;  but  the  further  question 
would  still  remain  undetermined,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
street  rrferred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  larger  canals  from  the  Barada  may  likewise  be  regarded 
as  among  the  antiquities  of  Damascus.  We  find  them  bearing 
the  same  names  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  the  river  was  almost  exhausted  by  its  canals.'  Prob* 
ably  the  fields  have  thus  been  watered  even  fix)m  the  time  of 
Abraham. 

There  are  no  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts  in  or  near  the 
city,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  an 
aqueduct  could  ever  have  been  necessary  in  connection  with 
Damascus.  The  ruins  of  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
I  have  already  spoken  of ;  it  seems  to  run  towards  the  city,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  irrigating  the  higher  parts  of  the  plain.' 
I  do  not  remember  any  further  notice  of  ancient  aqueducts 
connected  with  the  plain,  or  in  the  regions  beyond.  Yet  it  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers,  and  is  still  reported  in  Damascus, 
that  an  aqueduct  was  once  carried  firom  the  fountain  of  Fijeh, 
or  from  some  point  not  far  below  it,  to  Palmyra ;  and  that  the 
subterranean  tunnel  below  Bessima  was  a  part  of  it.  This  would 
imply  another  tunnel  through  the  ridge  of  Jebel  Kasytn,  or 
else  a  channel  high  along  the  chasm  south  of  Sfilihlyeh ;  as  also 

'  So  too  Schubert,  ibid.  p.  29a    Gomp.  a  tradition  of  the  Latin  oonrent,  where 

De  Sankj  H  p.  680.  these  travellers  lodged.    I  have  found  no 

*  Pooocke  speaks  of  a  mosk  at  the  fiirtfaer  allusion  to  any  toch  chnroh  or 

northeast  comer  of  the  dtjr  wa%  which  temple. 

was  onoe  a  ehurcih  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  '  See  above,  p.  465. 

and  stSl  earlier  a  temple  of  Sera^;  Hi,  ^  See  abore,  p.  447,  noCesi 

p.  121.    Sohubert  also  refers  to  a  temple  *  See  above,  pp.  44S,  449. 
of  Serapis ;  III.  p.  299.    This  is  perhaps 
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lofty  masoniy  along  the  borders  of  the  plain.  But  of  none  of 
these  is  there  any  trace.  ^  We  shall  see  at  Besslma,  that  perhaps 
the  tunnel  there  was  more  probably  for  conducting  water  to  the 
Sahra." 

Many  ancient  coins  of  Damascus,  as  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
are  still  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  all  the  Roman  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Alexander  Severus.  A  later  series,  from 
Philip  to  Gallien,  marks  the  city  as  a  Colonia.* 

HiSTOBT. — The  origin  of  Damascus  is  lost  in  the  shadows  of 
a*  hoary  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  already  a 
city  of  note  ;*  and  is  now  probably  the  only  known  city  of  that 
epoch,  which  is  still  inhabited  and  flourishing.  Of  all  this  long 
history  there  is  room  here  only  for  the  very  briefest  outline. 

The  city  is  not  fiirther  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  David. 
At  that  time  Syria  was  divided  into  several  petty  sovereignties, 
and  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a  king.  In  David's  war  against 
the  king  of  Zobah,  the  ^^  Syrians  of  Damascus''  aided  the  latter ; 
and  were  subdued  by  David,  who  placed  garrisons  in  their  terri- 
tory.' Yet,  under  Solomon,  Damascus  again  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Bezon,  a  former  servant  of  the  king  of  Zobah,  established  there  a 
kingdom ;  and  '^  was  an  adversary,  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon." '  Later  there  was  a  league  between  Abijam  the  son  of 
Behoboam  and  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria,  "  who  dwelt  at  Damas* 
cus ; "  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Heaon.^ 
When  Baasha  king  of  Israel  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Abijam,  about  B.  G.  940,  the  latter  applied  to  Benha^ 
dad  I,  then  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  to  aid  him  against  Israel 
Benhadad  did  so  ;  and  seized  severed  cities  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Israel'  His  son,  Benhadad  II,  in  league  with  thirty- 
two  minor  kings,  invaded  Israel  under  Ahab,  about  B.  C.  900  ; 
but  was  twice  driven  back,  and  sued  for  peace.*  Three  years 
later,  as  he  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  Ahab  and  Jehoehaphat 
king  of  Judah  both  made  war  upon  him ;  and  the  former  feU  in 
battle.'^    Twice  again  did  Benhadad  invade  Israel  during  the 

'  At  Jeij^*a  ftnd  towuds    Sidcm    the  829  aq.    Miannet  Desor.  dw  U6A.  V.  pp^ 

tnoefl  of  the  compazBtiTelv  small  ancient  283-297.    SnppL  VIII.  p.  198  iq. 

aqueduct  are  still  quite  distinct.    Much  *  Gton.  14,  16  "  Hobah,  which  is  on  the 

more  should  we  expect  like  traces  here,  left  hand  [north]  of  Damascus."    In  Gen. 

where  the  su[^posed  aqueduct  must  have  15,  2,  Abraham's  steward  U  **  Elieser  of 

been  ten  times  as  large  and  important  Damascus.** 

See  above,  pp.  45,  46.  *  2  Sam.  8,  5.  6.     1  Chr.  18,  5.  6. 

*  See  further  on,  under  June  7ih.— This  *  1  K.  11,  28-25. 

supposed  aqueduct  to  Palmyra  is  men-  ^  1  K.  15,  19 ;  comp.  ts.  8.  18.  ; 
tionad  by  Pooooke,  R  l  ppi  186, 187 ;  br  •  1  K  16,  17-21. 
Yolney,  Ruins  p.  262 ;  by  Seetzen,  Bei-  *  1  K.  o.  20.  The  following  was  one  of 
senLp.  188w  For  the  view  at  the  present  the  conditions  proposed:  *'Thon  shalt 
day,  which  seems  to  vary  considerably  make  streets  for  thee  in  Damascus,  as  my 
ftom  the  earlier  one,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  fother  made  in  Samaria ;"  ▼.  84.  This  re- 
in BiblioCh.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  768  sq.  fers  probably  to  oommerdal  colonies. 

*  See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nunmior.  IIL  p.  >M  K.  c  22. 
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reign  of  Jehoram ;  and  was  in  each  case  compelled  to  re- 
tire.* 

The  Syrian  dynasty  was  now  changed.  Benhadad  was  put 
to  death  by  his  servant  Hazael,  who  seized  the  throne^  and  raised 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
power.  He  defeated  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  seized  upon 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  levied  a  contribution  upon 
Jerusalem  ;  and  reduced  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.*  The  son  of  Hazael,  Benhadad  III,  was  thrice  beaten 
by  Joash  king  of  Israel ;  who  recovered  the  cities  which  his 
&ther  had  lost.'  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor  of  Joash^  B.  0« 
825,  drove  the  Syrians  into  still  greater  straits,  took  Damascus, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  Hamath.^  Nevertheless,  more 
than  half  a  century  later,  we  find  Pekah  king  of  Israel  and 
Bezin  king  of  Damascus  in  alliance  against  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ; 
and  Bezin  gained  possession  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea.^  In  this 
extremity  Ahaz  iavoked  the  aid  of  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
Assyria.  This  monarch  took  Damascus,  slew  Bezin,  carried  the 
people  into  exile  to  Eir ;  and  thus  aU  Syria  about  B.  C.  740 
became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.*  The  city  is  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah;  also  once  by  Ezekiel  during  the  exile,  in 
reference  to  its  trade  with  Tyre ;  and  once  by  Zechariah  after 
the  exile.^ 

Of  the  fortunes  of  Damascus  during  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  empires,  under  the  dominion  of  which  it  suc- 
cessively passed,'  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  history.  The  language 
of  EzeUel,  above  referred  to,  shows  that  it  continued  to  be  a  mart 
of  manufactures  and  commerce.  After  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  C.  333,  all  Syria  came  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  and 
Damascus,  where  the  harem  and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been 
left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by  treachery.*  *  In  the  Syro- 
G-recian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  the  sovereigns  established 
their  court,  not  at  Damascus,  but  at  Antioch  ;  and  during  their 
wars  with  Egypt,  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  CoBlesyria  some- 
times came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.^*  In  B.  C.  Ill,  the 
step-brothers  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  di- 
vided Syria  between  them;  the  latter  received  Phenicia  and 
Ccelesyria,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Damascus.  ^^     The  Jews 

»  2  K  6.  8-23.    ib.  6,  24—7,  20.  see  2  K.  24,  2.  Jer.  85,  11 ;  to  the  Per- 

•  2  K.  8,  28.   29.-2  K   10,   82-86.     nans,  Arrian.  Alex.  2.  11.     Sttabo  16.  2. 
Am.  1.  8-6.-2  K.  12,  17.-18.    2  Chr.     20.  p.  766.     Q.  Curt.  S.  12,  27. 

24,  28.  24.-2  K.  18,  8.  22.        "^  •  Arrian.  Alex,  2. 16.    Q.  Curt.  8.  12, 

•  2  K.  13,  24.  26.  18. 

•  2  K.  14,  27.  28.  "  Polywn.  4.  15.    Comp.  Znmpt  An- 

•  2  K.  16,  37.    16,  5.  a    la.  7,  1-9.  nale«  pp.  88,  89. 

•  2  K.  16.  7-9.   la  8,  4 ;  comp.  Is.  10,  "  Died.  Sic  Fragm.  84.  80.    Porphyr. 
9.  17,  1  aq.    Jos.  Antt  9.  12.  8.  apnd  Eiueb.  p.  62  Scalig.     Jos.  Antt  18. 

'  Jer.  49,  23  aq.   Ez.  27, 18.  Zech  9, 1.     10.  1. 
'  For  its  subjection  to  the  CbaldeaiUy 
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tinder  H  jrcanus  took  occasion  of  the  weakness  of  tills  prince,  to 
extend  their  territory.^  After  various  civil  wars  and  comxno* 
tions,  Demetrius  Eucsarus,  fourth  son  of  Orypus,  supported  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Damascus  as 
king  ;  and  divided  the  empire  of  Syria  with  his  brother  Philip.' 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  opposed  to  Alexander  Jann»us, 
Demetrius  marched  into  Palestine,  and  defeated  Alexander  at 
Bhechem,  B.  C.  88.  On  his  return  he  made  war  against  his 
brother  Philip  ;  but  through  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  was  over- 
thrown and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  died."  His  younger 
brother,  Antiochus  Dionysius,  now  seized  upon  Damascus ;  ruled 
over  Syria  for  three  years  ;  and  feU  in  a  battle  with  Aretas  king 
of  Arabia,  B.  C.  84.  The  Damascenes  then  invited  Aretas  to  be 
their  king,  out  of  hatred  to  a  pretender,  Ptolemy  Mennaons.* 
Not  long  afterwards  we  find  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  in  pos- 
session of  Syria  ;  and  he  also  subdued  Ptolemais.  Being  com- 
pelled, however,  to  defend  his  own  country  against  the  Bomans, 
the  latter  meantime  under  Metellus  subdued  Damascus.*  Here 
Pompey  in  B.  C.  64  received  ambassadors  and  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  kings ;  and  in  the  following  year  all  Syria  became 
a  Boman  province.*  The  Boman  proconsuls  rosided  mostly  at 
Antioch ;  rarely  at  Damascus.  It  was  here  that  the  young 
Herod  visited  the  proconsul  Sextus  CsBsar,  and  received  from 
him  for  a  while  the  government  of  Coelesyria.^  Here  too  Herod^ 
after  he  became  king,  built  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  as  in  other 
cities  out  of  his  dominions.* 

In  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  Damascus  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  conversion,  baptism,  and  earliest  labours  of 
the  apostle  Paul.*  At  that  time  Damascus  was  under  the  tem- 
porary dominion  of  a  later  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea ;  and 
was  governed  in  his  name  by  an  ethnaroh.  Through  his  agency 
the  Jews  attempted  to  seize  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  escaped 
from  the  city,  being  let  down  in  a  basket  through  a  window  in 
the  wall.'* — ^It  is  singular  that  Josephus  rarely  mentions  Damas- 
cus after  the  time  of  the  first  Herod.  Yet  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  resident  in  the  city  during  that  period.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  Jews  were 
slain  by  the  citizens ;  and  also  that  most  of  the  women  of  the 
city  were  converts  to  Judaism.^' 

'  Joft.  Antt  18.  c.  10.  •  ActB  9,  2-27.  23,  6  aq.  26,  12.  20. 

*  Job.  Antt  18. 18. 4.  Porphyr.  l.o.  p.  67.  Gal.  1,  17. 

*  Jos.  Antt  18.  c.  14.    B.  J.  1.  c  4.  »  2  Cor.  11,  82.  83.   For  ihe  histoiy  of 

*  Jos.  Antt  18.  CL  16.  AretM,  see  in  Vol.  XL  p.  160.  [iL  560  sq.] 

*  Strabo  11.  14.  16.  p.  682.  Jos.  Antt  --Monkish  legenduy  tradition  sdU  points 
18.  16.  4.  ib.  14.  2.  8.  Compi  Znxnpt  out  the  varions  spots  mentioned  inoonneo- 
Amial  p.  40.  tion  with  the  aiMstle,  as  also  this  window 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  1.  in  the  waU;  although  the  waU  itself  hat 

*  Ibid.  14.  9.  2,  4,  5.  been  several  times  rebuilt 

*  Jos.  B.  J  1.  21.  11.  "  Jot.  B.  J.  2.  20.  2. 
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In  the  folloinng  centuries  Damascus  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  who  was  reckoned  second  in  rank  within  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch.'  Magnus  of  Damascus  is  enumerated 
among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Nicea,  and  also  in  the  synod 
held  at  Antioch  in  A.  D.  34D.*  Thomas,  a  monophysite,  was 
bishop  of  Damascus  in  A.  D.  518  ;  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  expelled  by  the  emperor  Justin  I.' 
Various  others  are  mentioned.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a 
Maronite  bishop  ;  and  the  nominal  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides 
at  Damascus.* 

In  the  wild  conquests  of  early  Muhammedanism,  Damascus 
in  A.  D.  635  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Khalif  'Omar.  His 
two  generals,  Kh&lid  and  Ibn  'Obeideh,  invested  the  city.  The 
emperor  Heraclius  sent  troops  to  relieve  it ;  but  in  vain.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  the  city  was  taken,  partly  by  storm  and 
partly  by  capitulation.'  The  Ehalift  of  the  house  of  Ommiyeh 
fixed  their  court  at  Damascus ;  which  thus  became  for  the  time 
the  metropolis  of  the  east.  The  Abassides  resided  at  Bagdad,  and 
governed  Damascus  by  a  prefect.'  In  A.  D.  877,  Damascus, 
and  by  d^ees  all  Syria,  was  seized  by  Ahmed  the  first  of  the 
Tulunides  ;  and  retained  by  his  successors  for  about  thirty  years.' 
They  were  overthrown  by  the  Ehalif  Moktefy ;  but  Damascus 
came  not  long  after  under  the  rule  of  the  Ikhshidites;  then 
under  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khalife  of  Egypt ;  who  again  were 
driven  out  by  the  Seljuk  line  in  A.  D.  1075.'  In  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  A.  D.  1148,  the  army  of  the  crusaders  under 
the  three  sovereigns  Baldwin,  Conrad,  and  Louis  VII,  made  an 
assault  upon  Damascus ;  but  were  compelled  to  retire.'  It 
then  passed  into  the  power  of  Nureddin,  and  afterwards  of  Sala- 
din.^'  In  A.  D.  1260,  Damascus  surrendered  without  resistance 
to  Hulaku  the  leader  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  castle  alone  held  out, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured.  ^^  In  the  following  centuries  the 
city  often  changed  masters  among  the  various  Muslim  djmas- 
ties.  In  A.  D.  1401  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng),  who  sent  a  colony  of  its  best 
artisans  to  Samarkand.^'     The  Mameluks  of  Egypt  afterwards 

>  Le  Qaien  Oriens  Christ  IL  884.  Hist  des  Hunt,  Introd.  lih.  VI.  §§  vn,  vm. 

■  Ibid.  Gibbon*s  Hist  of  the  Decline  etc.  h.  1,  li. 

*  Ibid.  836.  See  also  above,  Vol  I.  pp.  390,  898»  40a 

*  Ibid.  698.  [iL  88,  42,  63.]    Comp.  above,  p.  462. 

*  AbuUeda  AimaL  I.  p.  222.    Elmakfa  ^  Abulfeda  Axmales  n.  p.  250.    Da* 
p.  21.    T.  Hammei^s  Gesch.  dee  Osman.  gnignes  1.  c  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  o.  1. 
Rciohs,  II.  PL  481  sq. — Other  accounts  saj  *  Deffnignes  L  c  Tom.  IL  lib.  IX.  &  Si 
that  the  dty  was  lost  through  the  treach-  — Ibid.  lib.  X.  c  1. 

eiy  of  the  father  of  John  of  Damascns ;  *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Krenzs.  IIL  1.  pw 

Elmakln  p.  27.    Asseman.  BibL  Or.  H.  p.  241,  and  App.  p.  18. 

97.  *•  Ibid.  IIL  ii.  pp.  81, 161. 

«  For  the  soooession  and  history  of  the  "  Wilken  ibid.  VH.  p.  411. 

Ommiades  and  Abasndes,  see  D^goignes  ^  Sherifeddin,  Hist  de  Tismr  Beo  on 
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hpld  poBsession  of  Damascus.  At  length,  in  tbe  antninn  of 
A.  D.  1516,  the  city  was  taken  by  Sultan  Belim  I ;  and  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire.^  It  is  the  head  of 
a  lai^  Pashalik,  extending  from  Marrah,  half  way  between 
Hamah  and  Aleppo  on  the  north,  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  on 
the  south,  and  £rom  Hftsbeiya  on  the  w^st  to  Tadmor  in  the 
east ;  including  the  vast  plains  of  Haur&n  and  all  the  regiea 
towards  the  desert.* 

Like  the  rest  of  Syria,  Damascus  has  ever  been  exposed  tp 
earthquakes.  It  seems  however  never  to  have  suffered  from 
them  in  the  same  degree  as  Antiooh,  Tiberias,  and  some  other 
places.' 

Such  is  Damascus  and  its  &r  &med  plain ;  and  such  the 
outline  of  its  long  history.  Nature  would  seem  to  have  marked 
out  the  spot  as  the  site  of  an  important  city ;  and  such  it  hae 
always  been  fiN)m  the  earliest  ages.  The  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
unlike  most  other  ancient  cities,  its  prosperity  has  been  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  The  waves  of  many  wars  have  rolled  over 
it ;  the  city  and  the  plain  have  often  been  deluged  widi  blood  ; 
but  the  traces  of  war  and  pillage  have  never  long  remained.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  even.  It  has  rarely  been  the  seatt 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  but  rather  the  head  of  a  petty  kingdom  or 
of  a  subordinate  province.  Hence,  though  an  oriental  city,  it 
has  never  equalled  a  Nineveh  or  a  Babylon  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power  or  the  grandeur  of  its  edifices ;  nor  does  it  now  resemble 
them  in  the  depths  of  their  &11  or  the  extent  of  their  ruins.  It  has 
flourished,  while  they  have  £iBdlen ;  and  even  now  it  continues  to 
flourish  amid  all  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  Turkish  misrole. 
The  glory  of  Damascus  is  its  splendid  plain,  sparkling  and  gush^- 
ing  with  streams  and  fountains  from  the  Barada.  Without  the 
waters  of  this  river,  the  plain  would  be  a  desert ;  with  them  it  is 
an  earthly  paradise,  luxuriating  with  fields  of  the  heaviest  grain, 
as  also  wiili  groves  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit.  Damascus 
is  still  a  gem,  ^^the  eye  of  the  whole  easf  * 

PLACES  IN   THE  XNVIBONS  OF   DAKASCUS. 

There  are  several  plaoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  which 
are  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  and  topography  of 

TimerUm,  pv  Le  Cniz,  Pur.  1738»  Ub.  *  For  earthqwkM  iB  1139, 1167,  wad 

y.  0.  24-27.  Tom  UL  pp.  812-S47.  Do-  1170,  see  Degajgnes  Hut.  dm  Evm,  H. 

|iiignea»  Tom.  IV.  p.  806  iq.  Genu.    t.  pp.  474,  494,  627,  Gwm.    For  th«l  cf 

Hanuner  6«ach.  der  Oanuu  Baiohs  IL  p.  1759,  tee  YctnefB  Voyage  L  p.  276  «|. 

481  sq.  For  the  last  terrible  etftbqnake  of  Jan.  L, 

^  ▼.  Hammer  ibid.  1887,  by  which  Safed  was  destroj6d  and 

*  A  sketch  of  the  hittoiy  of  Damaactu  Tiberias  orerUirowo,  see  above  hi  Vol  IL 

in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy,  pp.  881  sq.  423  iq.  [iii.  254  sq.  821  sq.J 

•ee  in  Vdiae/s  Voyage  U.P,  280  iq.  «  See  above,  p.  458. 
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the  city  and  plain ;  and  there  is  one  at  least  having  relation  too 
with  the  Bible.  Suoh  places  are  SSlihiyeh  and  the  Wely  upon 
the  ridge  beyond ;  both  of  which  I  visited.  It  was  formerly^ 
also,  not  unnsnal  for  travellers  to  make  an  excursion  to  Saida- 
nftya  and  its  fionons  convent  of  nuns ;  ^  as  also  less  often  to 
Helbdn.'  I  would  gladly  have  done  tiie  same,  but  mj  time 
was  too  iu  spent.  In  the  following  October,  however,  Saidi^ 
n&ya  and  other  places  beyond  were  visited  and  examined  by 
MessiB  Bobson,  Porter,  and  Bamett ;  and  a  full  accoimt  of  the 
excursion  and  of  the  convents  of  that  region  has  been  published 
by  Mr  Porter.'  By  him  and  Dr  Paulding  I  was  also  furnished 
with  copious  notes  respecting  Helbdn. — Jdbar,  the  Jewish  place 
of  pilgnmage,  half  an  hour  northeast  of  Damascus,  I  did  not 
visit.* 

Sdlihiyeh. — This  is  a  long  and  very  narrow  village,  stretch- 
ing for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  E^asytln.  From 
the  B&b  es-SfiUhlyeh  a  strait  road  runs  from  Damascus  N.  W. 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  village.  The  distance  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  paved  with  hewn  or  flat 
stones,  and  has  a  ditch  on  each  side  with  ride  walks  beyond, 
next  the  garden  walls,  for  foot  passengers.'  It  is  p^bably  the 
only  road  of  the  kind  in  Syria.  On  the  southwest  of  it  is  the 
Meg. 

SAlihlyeh  lies  slightly  above  the  cultivated  plain ;  and  is 
watered  by  the  Yezld,  the  northernmost  and  highest  of  the 
canals  taken  out  fiom  the  Barada.  The  village  is  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Damascus.  Here  are  fine  gardens  and  the  summer 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Damascenes.  The  place  is  supposed 
to  contain  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  mountain  side 
above  are  several  excavated  grottos ;  *some  of  them  quite  exten- 
sive.' Jebd  KBBjta  is  here  yellow  and  naked ;  almost  like  the 
mountains  along  the  Nile,  though  somewhat  less  desert. 

Kubbet  Seiydr, — ^Passing  through  the  southwestern  quarter 
of  S&lihlyeh,  the  road  winds  gradusdly  up  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  chasm  of  the  Barada.  It  is  a  narrow  and 
crooked  pass,  cut  deeply  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  just  on  the  Mt  of  the  road,  is  an  open  Wely,  a 
dome  like  a  small  temple,  called  Kubbet  Seiy&r.'  This  spot 
commands  the  celebrated  view  of  Damascus  and  its  plain.    The 

*  So  MMmdrell  nndor  May  2iid ;  also        *  Comp.  Pooocke,  IL  i.  p.  126L    SeetMtt 
PcMooke,  n.  L  pp.   180-185.     Brown's    Beisen  L  p.  18a 

Vmr.  p.  405.     The  latter  vaaaed  thenoe  *  Pooocke  IL  I  p.  138. 

over  the  mocmtaiii  to  Ba'albek.  ^  This  b  the  current  name,  by  whksh  the 

■  Pooocke  ibid.  p.   185.      He   writes  Wely  is  known  to  the  mi8Bi<Hiaries.  Trar- 

*Helbotte.'  ellers  nsoally  speak  of  it  as  Knbbet  en« 

*  BibUoth.  Sao.  JxHy  1854,  pp.  488-455.  NAar ;  oomp.  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  p. 

*  For  J6bar,  see  Lands  of  the  Bible,  IL  870. 
p.  881  sq. 

Vol.  in-— 40 
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view  is  indeed  a  glorious  one  ;  though  it  differs  not  greatlj,  in 
'its  main  features,  from  that  above  described  as  presented  from 
tiie  mound  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.^  Tet  as  this  poiut 
is  so  much  higher,  being  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  the 
whole  prospect  is  far  more  map-like  and  magnificent*  It  ia 
however  less  extensive  than  the  other  towards  the  north  and  n(Mrth- 
east ;  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  plain  being  here  shut  out 
fiom  view  by  the  projecting  shoulder  of  Jebel  Kasyiln.^ 

Direotly  below  the  spectator  is  the  Merj,  with  the  river  nuning 
through  it ;  and  beyond  is  the  city  lying  idso  along  the  river,  moet^ 
ly  on  the  south ;  while  the  great  suburb  Meiddn  (Bace-course) 
stretches  along  the  Haj  route  south  for  neariy  a  mile  and  a  hal£ 
All  is  embosomed  in  trees ;  and  the  trees  in  the  jiain  mark  in 
general  the  extent  of  the  irrigation.  Towards  the  southwest  the 
trees  and  gardens  extend  about  two  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
.towards  the  east  they  reach  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish 
them.  The  tract  covered  by  them  on  that  side  of  the  dty  must 
.be  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east  along 
the  4ver ;  with  an  average  breadth  of  some  six  or  seven  mile& 
There  are  likewise  many  isolated  villages  in  the  southeast, 
south,  aiil  southwest,  with  extensive  gardens  and  orchards 
around  them. 

As  the  eye  looks  east  and  northeast,  on  the  left  of  the 
city,  the  ^bm  seems  interminable.  Across  the  city,  between 
E.  and  3. 12.  are  seen  the  distant  TeTltl  beyond  the  lakes.  The 
latter  we  could  not  distinguish.  Between  S.  E.  and  S.  the  plain 
stretches  away  to  Haur&n ;  the  distant  mountains  of  which  are 
dimly  seen.  Then  come  the  hills  of  Jebel  M&nl'a  beyond  the 
A'waj  ;  and  the  shorter  and  lower  line  of  Jebel  Aswad  on  this 
side.  In  the  southwest  these  ranges  are  seen  not  to  connect 
with  the  base  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh ;  but  to  run  out  as  low  lines  of 
hills  fiom  an  elevated  plain.  Jebel  Aswad  ends  near  Kesweh ; 
so  that  below  that  place  the  couree  of  the  AVaj  is  in  the  plain. 

Just  back  of  the  Wely  one  can  also  look  down  into  the 
chasm  of  the  Barada,  as  it  issues  upon  the  plain.  It  is  very 
narrow,  havii^  very  little  soil  at  the  bottom  with  trees  along  the 
water.  Indeed  the  bed  of  the  valley  is  every  where  fiill  of  trees^ 
On  this  side  of  the  river  pass  down  the  two  great  oanals,  the 
Yezid  and  the  Taurah ;  wMe  beyond  the  stream  are  the  two 
smaller  branches  firom  above,  and  another  is  taken  out  just  here. 
No  road  passes  along  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  rocky 
sides  are  precipitous  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high.  Th6 
Strata  are  very  much  dislocated  and  broken. 

'  See  above,  p.  458.  KS.Il    Cbam  at  S^  Wadj  Band% 

*  Bearings  from  KabUt  Seiyar :  Jebel    N.  W. 
eah-Sheikh,  W.  by  S.    Middle  of  the  citj 
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Jfefli^.— Patallel  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Barada,  in  the  north- 
east, and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  is  another 
smaller  valley,  which  descends  by  a  straighter  courise  firom  above 
Helbdn  ;  breaks  through  a  wall  of  rock  by  a  chasm  to  the  vi]«- 
lage  of  Dertj  ;  and  then  crossing  the  Sahra  to  Ha'raba,  finds  a 
passage  through  the  last  ridge  by  the  chasm  whk*h  bounds 
Jebel  Kasyiin  on  the  northeast.  Here,  at  its  mouth,  is  situated 
the  village  of  Burzeh,  one  hour  distant  £rom  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  N.  14^  E.  Helbdn  is  nearly  north  of  Damascus,  three 
and  a  half  houis  distant  from  it.  The  general  course  of  the 
valley  from  Helbdn  to  Burzeh  is  8.  S.  E.  or  S.  by  E.  Just 
above  Ma'raba  a  branch  enters  it  coming  from  Menin  in  the 
north.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  wUch  spreads  out  into  a 
fertile  tract,  is  called  Wady  Helbdn ;  below  the  first  chasm  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Derlj ;  while  the  lower  chasm  is 
known  as  Wady  Ma'raba. 

There  are  several  fountains  in  this  valley.  The  first  is  half 
an  hour  above  Helbdn,  sending  forth  a  stream  of  pure  water  from 
a  small  cave.  In  the  village  itself  is  a  fountain  by  the  mosk. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  ftirther  down,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm  above  Derij,  is  'Ain  Sahib ;  its  waters  drive  a  mill.  From 
'Ain  Sahib  to  Ma'raba  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  the  valley  here 
cutting  its  way  through  the  northern  Sahra.  At  Ma'raba  is 
another  fountain ;  and  a  stream  also  comes  down  from  Menin. 
Between  Ma'raba  and  Burzeh  is  a  distance  of  about  forty-five 
minutes.  From  'Ain  Sahib  a  path  leads  along  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Sahra,  S.  W.  by  W.  to  the  head  of  Wady  Besslma ; 
the  distance  being  about  an  hour. 

The  rocky  walls  of  the  chasm  above  'Ain  Sahib  are  almost 
perpendicular,  and  are  several  hundred  feet  high.  A  path  hat 
been  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  chasm  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stream.  Over  it  in  one  place  is  a  niche,  as  for  a  statue ; 
and  there  are  also  sarcophagi  or  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  chasm. 

Wady  Helbdn  itself  is  an  hour  or  more  in  length,  and  more 
epen ;  though  still  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The 
bottom  is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
In  the  northern  part  are  many  walnut  trees ;  as  also  apricot  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well  kept  vineyards.  Every  available  spot  is  carefully 
planted  with  vines.  *  Even  places  so  steep,  that  the  vine  dresser 
can  approach  them  only  with  difficulty,  are  made  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  grapes.  The  vine  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
place.  In  Damascus  the  gra]^  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
rich  flavour ;  and  firom  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly 
prized  wine  of  the  country. 
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The  village  of  Helbdn  is  about  half  an  hour  bebw  the  upper 
fountain,  or  nearly  midway  of  the  valley.  There  are  many 
ruins  in  and  around  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated ;  and  hewn  stones, 
capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns,  are  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west  of  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  temple.  On  some  of  the 
blocks  are  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible. 

The  missionaries  are  probably  right  in  regarding  this  place 
as  the  Helban  of  Scripture  ;  with  the  wine  of  which  Tyre  was 
furnished  from  Damascus.'  The  ^^wine  of  Helbon"  is  still 
fiunous ;  and  Damascus  must  always  have  been  the  natural 
channel  for  its  export. — So  far  as  the  mere  name  is  concerned,  it 
is  true  that  Aleppo,  in  Arabic  Haleb,  might  also  represent  the 
biblical  Helbon.'  But  Aleppo  produces  no  wine  of  any  reputa- 
tion ;*  nor  is  Damascus  the  natural  chiumel  of  conmierce  between 
Aleppo  and  Tyre. 

Hureiry. — ^From  Helbftn  a  path  leads  across  the  mountains 
westwards,  in  two  and  a  quarter  hours,  to  the  small  village  of 
Efry,  an  hour  north  of  'Ain  Fljeh.  From  Efry  there  is  a  rugged 
and  difficult  path,  stiQ  across  the  mountains,  (some  of  them 
basaltic,)  to  the  village  of  Hureiry,  two  and  a  half  hours  farther 
west.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Hurriry,  a  Icmg 
valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny,  and  is  sepa- 
rated fiom  it  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  It  runs  to  the  valley  of 
the  Barada  just  below  the  Stik ;  from  which  the  village  of 
Hureiry  is  distant  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  village  there  are  some  remains  of  antiquity,  consistiBg 
of  hewn  stones  and  fragments  of  columns.  Near  by  the  publie 
finmtain  is  a  stone  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  now  defiM^ed 
and  illegible. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  no  great  road ;  and  has  nuely 
been  visited  except  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ex-* 
ploring  it.  Pococke  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  only  earlier 
traveller,  whose  route  came  at  all  in  contact  with  it.  He  passed 
from  Saidan&ya  westwards  by  Menin  and  then  between  Helbdn 
and  Deri]  to  the  Barada  two  miles  below  Fljeh,  probably  afc 
Besstma** 


'  El.  27,  IS  *<  DaBUWcns  was  thy  mer-  22.  p.  785.    Athensiu  likewiae  i 

diant ...  in  die  wine  of  Helbon  and  wlute  to  Damuons ;  I.  p.  22. 

vooL"  '  Aoooidiqg  to  Dr  RasaeD,  yrnrj  liCtl* 

*  See  Geien.  Tliemnr.  p.  478  iq.    HeK  wine  ii  prodoM  at  Aleppo^  and  that  of  % 

Lex.  art  l^sbn .    Strabo  also  ipeake  of  poor   qnality.     Roaaeirc   Aleppo,  Land, 

tile  idne  of  didyban  in  Syria,  aa  among  ^'^f^^^J'S:  ^  •!•  , 

tiielnxnrietoftiiiPcniaii  kings;  16.  8  «  Pooooka  IL  L  p.  IBS. 


SECTION  XI. 


FBOK     DAXA80U8     TO     BA'ALBXK. 

I  WAS  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  third  and  last  division  of 
my  jonmey.  My  general  plan  was  to  visit  'Anjar,  Ba'alhek,  and 
Bibleh,  proceeding  as  far  north  as  time  and  oircnmstanceB  wonid 
permit ;  and  then  return  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon 
4o  Beirut.  The  Bev.  Mr  Bobson,  senior  missionary  in  Damas- 
cus, was  henceforth  to  be  my  oompanion.  He  took  along  his 
intelligent  head  servant  Jiijis  (Geoige),  who  acted  as  purveyor 
pad  cook ;  and  we  were  weU  provided  fi>r.  Besh&rah  continued 
with  me,  and  the  tent  and  gmeral  arrangements  all  remained 
the  same.  We  hired  anew  the  Druze  muleteers,  who  had 
brought  me  fsom  H&sbeiya ;  and  kept  them  to  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

Monday y  Jitne  7ih.  It  took  some  time  to  get  all  things  in 
readiness  this  morning ;  and  it  was  7.35  before  we  set  off  from 
Mr  Bobson's  house.  Mr  Porter  accompanied  us  for  a  time  on 
our  way.  We  were  half  an  hour  in  passing  through  the  city  to 
the  B&b  es-S4lihiyeh  ;  fiom  which  we  issu^  at  8.05.  Here  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  custom  house  officers ;  the  first  I 
had  seen  since  entering  the  countiy  at  Beihit.  They  were  very 
good-natured,  their  object  being  merely  a  bakhAi^.  This  my 
companions  well  understood  ;  and,  keeping  on  our  way^  we  were 
at  last  beyond  the  reach  of  their  importunities. 

After  ten  minutes  we  crossed  the  Taurah,  the  laigest  of  aU 
the  canals,  by  a  bridge ;  and  at  8.20  entered  the  southwestern 
end  of  S^hiyeL  Mere  we  crossed  the  Yeetd,  the  other  large 
canal,  which  waters  the  village  and  its  gardens.  We  now 
climbed  the  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  and 
flkt  8.50  reached  the  Eubbet  SeiyAr,  elevated  seven  hun£ed  feet 
above  the  city.  Here  we  stopped  to  admire  and  enjoy  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  city  and  plain  spread  out  under  our 

Vol.  IIL-40» 
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feet.*  It  was  my  last  lingering  gaze  upon  Damascus ;  and  tbe 
scene  recuiB  often  to  my  mind  as  the  memory  of  a  glorious  vision. 

Leaving  the  Wely  at  9.10,  we  hegiai  to  descend  by  a  wind* 
ing,  and  in  one  place  steep  path,  towuds  Dnmmar.  The  road 
crosses  the  points  of  several  ridges  jutting  out  on  the  right  On 
one  of  these  we  met  Mr  Wood,  the  British  consul,  retoming 
thus  early  fiom  BlMfin.  At  9iX)  we  came  to  Dammar,  a  poor 
village,  on  the  lefk  bank  of  the  Barada.  Near  the  viflage  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  the  main  road  to  Beirftt 
crosses  to  the  southwestern  side,  and  passes  on  along  Uie  northern 
maigin  of  the  Sahra  to  Dim&s.  The  direct  and  8h>rte8t  road  to 
the  Sdk  and  Zebed&ny  likewise  crosses  here,  and  thus  avoids  the 
great  curve  which  the  river  makes  towards  the  north.  It  strikes 
tiie  river  again  at  Deir  E&ndn. 

We  desired  to  visit  'Ain  el-Fljeh,  and  therefore  remained  aa 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  order  to  reach  Besstma,  the  vil- 
lage next  below  Fijeh,  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  through  a  part  of  the  northern  Sahm ;  since  the  chasm 
of  the  Barada  just  below  Besstma  is  so  very  narrow  and  pre* 
cipitous,  as  to  admit  of  no  road.  We  kept  along  the  river  and 
the  Tezfd  until  10.10,  and  then  turned  north  among  hills.  The 
Yezid  is  taken  out  at  a  point  near  Hftmy,  a  village  higher  up ; 
where  also  is  another  bridge  over  the  Barada. 

We  had  now  crossed  we  Sftlihiyeh  ridge ;  but  here,  instead 
of  a  second  parallel  ridge,  as  on  the  Meszeh  road,'  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  a  tract  of  whitish  conical  faills/which  we  had 
seen  from  that  road.  Among  these  we  now  entered.  Here  Mr 
Porter  bade  us  fiirewell,  and  returned  to  Damascus.  The  road 
continued  to  wind  among  these  hills  till  10.46,  when  we  came 
out  upon  the  Sahra ;  our  course  being  about  N.  N.  W.  The 
barren  tract  now  before  us  is  an  extension  of  tiie  same  Sahra 
which  we  had  crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
less  wide,  and  slopes  much  towards  the  southeast.  It  runs  on 
northeastetly,  back  of  Hie  range  of  Kasyftn  and  Kalamftn, 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Menln ;  and  is  said  to  be  separated 
only  by  a  line  of  low  hills  6om  the  jiaia  of  JerCkL  We  con* 
tinned  to  rise  upon  it  gradually,  on  the  same  course,  directly 
towards  a  high  rocky  ridge  before  us,  which  seemed  to  be  its 
northern  boundary.  All  at  once,  however,  at  11.30,  we  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  deep  valley,  passing  down  W.  by  S.  along  the 
base  of  the  h^  ri^  to  the  river  at  Bessima.  Descending  into 
it  we  kept  on  through  vineyards  and  orchards  of  fig  trees,  and 
reached  6esdma  and  the  river  at  12  o'clock.  The  h%h  rocky 
ridge  extends  fiom  Menln  to  Besstma ;  and  through  it  is  broken 

^  For  a  dem^ition,  tM  tJbcur^  ^  470.  '  S«e  abovv,  p.  440, 
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tbd  chaam  bdbw  Helbdn.  Beistma  lieB  in  a  little  basul  on  the 
Baiada,  entirely  shut  in  by  high  ledges  of  lock,  through  which 
tiie  river  breaks  by  narrow  clefts  aWe  and  below  tl^  village. 
The  little  tract  of  soil  is  whoHy  planted  with  froit  trees ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  get  their  supply  of  vegetables  fiom 
Damasons. 

Besstma  is  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  Barada ;  where  that 
liver,  having  parsoed  a  general  course  of  E.  8.  E.  fiom  the  vil«- 
lage  es-Stky  suddenly  turns  and  runs  for  an  hour  nearly  due 
south  by  Ashraf  lyeh  to  Judeideh.  Below  Judeideh  it  turns  east 
fi>r  half  an  hour ;  and  then  again  south  for  the  same  distance ; 
while  close  in  the  an^e  thus  formed  is  situated  the  viUage  of 
HAxny.  It  afterwards  runs  southeast,  by  a  winding  course  at 
first  to  Dummary  and  so  to  Mezzeh.  The  direct  road  to  es^Sidc, 
which  crosses  at  Dummar,  keeps  along  the  stream  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  goes  <m  straa^t  to  Judeideh ;  leaving  Hftmy  on 
the  right  and  Tasseiya  on  the  left ;  neither  of  them  visible, 
though  quite  near,  being  concealed  by  the  foUage.  The  distance 
between  Dumn^ar  and  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
From  Judeideh  the  road  strikes  up  across  the  maigin  of  the 
Sahra  on  a  straight  course  towards  Deir  E&non ;  to  which  it 
descends  by  a  sl^dlow  side  Wady.  Thence  it  follows  up  the 
light  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Sdk.  All  the  villages  between 
Jttdddeh  and  Deii  K&n6n  are  on  the  left  bank. 

From  H&my  to  Ashraf  lyeh  Seetzen  passed  by  a  direct  road 
across  the  hills ;  and  probably  also  a  road  leads  thither  from 
Jndeideh  along  the  river.  Bnt  between  Ashraf  lyeh  and  Bes« 
straa,  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes,  there  is  no  road  for  horses, 
except  along  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  much  of  the  way.^  The 
only  path  for  persons  on  foot  is  through  a  tuimel,  hewn  along  the 
bottom  of  Uie  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  conglomemte.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  but  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  nearly 
erect  We  saw  the  entrance  from  Besstana,  and  it  extends 
nearly  to  Ashraf  iyeh.  My  companion  had  once  passed  throng 
it,  sending  his  horse  around  to  the  other  end. 

This  is  the  tunnel  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  as  being 
held  by  some  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Baiada  were  once  conducted  to  Palmyra.*  I  have 
also  suggested  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  hypothesis.  In 
the  absence  of  all  further  legitimate  traces,  it  would  seem  much 
more  probable,  that  this  passage  was  intended  to  carry  water  fiom 
the  river  to  the  parts  of  the  Sahra  below  Ashraftyeh.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  remains  of  such  irrigation  now  exist.    There 

*  SeetMn  nji,  the  honet  had  to  wsde       *  See  moie  on  this  snppoeed  a^oediiol 
HaoatAk  the  itream  dz  times;  Beisen  L  p.    fthore,  pp.  468,  464. 
18& 
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«re  flaid  alflo  to  be  traces  of  an  aqaednot  on  the  way  to  el^-Fljeb^ 
which  we  did  not  notice. ' 

From  Besfltma  the  road  clings  to  the  rirer^  and  entels  at  once 
a  vety  narrow,  deep,  and  predpitons  chasm,  with  high  nigged 
peaks  on  eacheide,  leavixigonly  roomfinr  a  path  )along  the  stream. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  along  the  whole  river. 
After  a  qnafter  of  an  hour  the  sides  hegin  to  recede  a  little ; 
«nd  just  here  is  the  small  but  beautifbl  founta^,  '^Ain  d^-Ehodraj 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  near  the  riyer,  and  runs  into  it ;  and 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  fine  green  sward.  The  valley  of 
the  river  now  became  somewhat  more  open.  At  12.30  we  calne 
to  the  village  of  Ftjeh ;  and  at  12.35  to  the  great  fountain. 

The  ooune  of  the  valley  just  here  is  about  from  west  to  east ; 
and  the  fountain  issues  from  under  the  northern  failL  The  road 
makes  a  short  sweep  away  from  the  river,  in  order  to  pass  abov^i 
the  fountain.  The  latter  bursts  forth  at  once  a  fiill  large  stream, 
considerably  larger  than  flie  Barada  higher  up,  and  comparing 
well  in  size  with  the  great  fountain  at  Tell  el-Kidy  ;  Ibough  the 
water  is  less  beautiM  and  sparkling  than  that  at  Bftni&s.  The 
stream  tumbles  and  foams  along  its  rooky  bed  to  the  Barada,  a 
distance  of  some  twenty  rods ;  it  is  so  broad  and  deep  and  violent, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  to  fori  it.  We  went  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  junction,  and  found  the  stream  from  the  foun- 
tain to  be  still  the  most  abundant  and  powerftd ;  although  nearly 
one  third  of  it  is  led  off  directly  from  the  souroe  by  a  canal  for 
irri^tion.  The  water  of  the  stream  is  sweet,  ptiro,  and  limpid ; 
while  the  Barada,  as  it  comes  from  above,  is  turbid. 

The  fountain  issues  just  below  the  road,  from  a  small  cavern 
wi&  two  low  openings ;  one  of  which  shows  the  remains  of  a 
low  arch.  Directly  over  this  spot  is  an  ancient  platform,  partly 
of  rock,  and  partly  of  heavy  masonry  of  large  squared  stones. 
On  this  platform,  a  fow  feet  back,  aro  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple,  about  ten  yards  by  eleven,  built  of  laige  hewn  stones ; 
but  without  a  trace  of  any  portico,  columns,  or  other  ornaments. 

A  few  feet  soutii  of  the  orifice  of  the  fountain  is  another 
lower  structuro,  built  up  fiiom  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  consists 
of  two  parallel  walls  jutting  out  southeast  finom  the  hi^  bank^ 
each  thirtynseven  feet  long  and  six  feet  thick ;  joined  together  in 
the  rear  by  a  wril  twenty-seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  thick, 
vesting  a^jainst  the  bank.  On  the  top  dP  these  side  walls  are 
€be  remams  of  a  very  heavy  arch  of  laige  stones,  which  would 
seem  to  have  covered  the  whole  interior,  and  thus  formed  a  very 
strong  vaulted  chamber.    The  vault  must  have  been  at  least 

'■'■  '  lydppontfiktobe  the  s^t^iMhiot  do-  waA  thut  he  trftoed  it  **fot  Mm!t  foot 
nribed  bj  Poeooka,  iL  t  pi  ISS.  H«  ittflM"  The  maoarmef  of  the  itetMMBi 
wji  it begiiii  almoit  ft  mile  below  FQ7;    mftj  be  ^efltkmed. 
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fifteen  or  twenty  fiaet  b^  Abng  ifae  outade  of  the  side  walb 
project  large  slanting  stones,  like  the  ornamented  ledge  or  cornice 
of  the  platK>nn  of  a  temple.^  In  firont,  towards  the  stream,  was 
a  sort  of  large  portal,  occupying  the  greator  portion  of  that  side. 
In  the  back  wall  within,  not  far  above  the  ground,  is  an  oblong 
quadrangular  opening,  as  if  a  branch  of  the  fountain  once  issued 
were  ;  and  low  down  in  each  of  the  side  walls,  towards  the  fix>nt, 
is  likewise  an  opening  as  if  for  the  water  to  flow  out.  There  are 
also  niches  in  the  sides  and  at  the  end.  Just  south  of  the  front 
lies  the  fiagment  of  a  column,  perhaps  a  pedestal  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  structure  was  once  a  vaulted 
platform  sustaining  a  small  temple,  erected  over  an  artificial 
oranch  of  the  fountain.  The  workmanship  is  simj^e  and  rude ; 
and  points  to  a  high  antiquity. 

The  fountain  and  the  stream  below  are  embosomed  in  the 
dense  foliage  of  orchards  and  groves.  We  took  our  lunch  upon 
the  huge  stones  of  the  ancient  temple  platform,  under  the  tluck 
ahade  of  walnut  and  other  trees,  with  the  song  of  nightingales, 
and  amid  the  rushing  of  these  mountain  streams. 

In  this  fountain  we  have  another  example  of  the  popular 
usage,  followed  also  by  Arabian  geographers,  which  regards  as  the 
source  of  a  river,  not  its  most  distant  head,  but  its  most  copious 
fountain.'  Thus  Edrlsi  writes,  that  '^  the  waters  which  irrigate 
the  Qhttah,  come  £pom  a  source  called  el-F^eh,  which  rises  upon 
the  mountain  ;  they  flow  down  from  the  mountain  with  a  noise 
and  roaring,  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.'^'  Abulfeda 
says :  ^'  The  source  of  the  river  of  Damascus  is  under  a  temple 
called  el-Fijek  .  .  .  Afterwards  it  unites  with  a  river  called 
Barada ;  and  from  hence  come  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus.''  * 
Yet  the  true  source  of  the  Barada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  several 
hours  ftirther  up  the  mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Barada  at  this  point,  although  tilled  in 
some  parts,  is  shut  in  by  walls  not  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  in  height,  sharp,  rugged,  and  picturesque.  The 
mountain  ridge,  through  which  the  river  here  breaks  in  order  to 
reach  BessSma,  would  seem  to  be  a  branch  ruiming  off  about  E. 
by  N.  irom  the  main  ridge  lying  next  below  the  plateau  of  Deir 
el-'Ash&yir  and  Zebed&ny.  This  branch  ridge  terminates  at 
Menln  in  a  high  blu£  The  interval  on  the  west,  between  it  and 
the  parent  ridge,  is  not  depressed ;  but  is  mostly  high  uneven 
table  land,  extending  quite  along  on  the  west  of  Helbdn.    Or, 

^  Compare  tiie  plalfenn  of  liie  temple        '  lEMd  per  Janb.  I  p.  850. 
•ft  Deir  eU'Asli47lr;  see  «bov«»  p.  487.  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAhfer,  p.  15.— -To  the 

'  This  lUuBtratee  the  oaee  of  the  Jordan;  nme  eflfect  writes  Ibn  el- Ward!,  Ezoerpt 

iee  above,  pp.  412,  418.-— So  too  thefoim-  In  Abnlf.  Tab.  Syr.  a  174.  Also  Lex.  Geogr. 

tain  of  'Anjar  and  thoM  of  the  Onutes  in  Schalten's  Ind.  Geogr.adVit.  Salad. art. 

r  HOrmuL  JPkaiha, 
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ratker,  it  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  monnkdn  ridges 
by  the  yalleys  of  Efiy  and  Horeiiy,  which  ran  sonth  to  the 
Barada.  The  valley  of  the  Bctfada,  fiom  this  point  to  the  Stk, 
IB  somewhat  more  open ;  bnt  it  has  this  bmnch  ridge  on  the 
sonth,  and  the  tract  of  high  table  land  on  the  north* 

We  left  'Ain  el-Fijeh  at  1,55,  following  np  the  road  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  2.20  we  parsed  Deir  Mnktlrrln 
and  at  2.35  Kefr  Zeit.  We  were  opposite  Deir  Eftnftn,  on  the 
sonth  bank,  at  2.45  ;  and  at  3  o'clock  were  overagainst  el- 
Httseiniyeh,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  3.15  we  came 
to  el-Krfr ;  and  proceeded  five  minntes  fiirther  W.  N.  W.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  on  a  projecting  point,  overiooking  the 
river  and  valley.  Here  are  many  fidlen  columns,  measuring 
thirty-one  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of  them  nineteen  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  There  are  also  immense  Corinthian  capitals ; 
and  two  corners  of  a  pediment,  very  massive  and  much  oraa- 
inented.  The  portico  was  towards  the  river,  and  the  pedestals 
<^  its  two  columns  are  still  in  place.  The  temple  was  small, 
but  massive,  well  wrought  and  highly  ornamented,  with  a  sculps 
tured  pedim^it  and  double  cornice.  In  the  vicinity  are  hewn 
stones  scattered  or  built  into  walls. 

Beturning  to  el-^Kefr,  we  left  that  village  at  3.30,  and  im« 
mediately  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  to  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  bank,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  broad  low  Tell,  the  top  of  which 
is  cultivated.  We  now  came  into  the  direct  road  from  Damas- 
cus, which  we  henceforth  followed.  Mt  3.40  we  were  opposite 
the  smAll  village  of  Berfaeleiya  on  the  north  bank.  The  path 
now  rises  along  the  lower  part  of  the  high- precipitous  hill  on 
the  south  ;  and  at  3.55  we  had  the  large  village  of  Stlk  Wady 
Barada  below  us  on  the  right,  on  the  south  bank. '  Ten  minutes  be^ 
y ond  this  vrllage,  the  valley,  the  upward  course  of  which  from  Deir 
K&ndn  is  about  northwest,  sweeps  round  to  the  southwest  for  tea 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  then  turns  again  nearly  due  west.  Tins 
short  portion  of  the  valley  forms  the  pass  of  the  Sdk,  shut  in  on 
tiie  southeast  by  the  western  end  of  the  high  cliff  just  mentioned, 
and  on  the  northwest  by  precipitous  rocl^  cliffs  of  like  altitude. 
The  walls  df  the  chasm  are  here  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  this  pass  the  river  in  its  deep  narrow  bed 
is  spanned  b^  a  good  modern  bridge  of  a  single  arch  ;  and  the 
road  from  this  point  continues  along  on  the  northern  bank.  We 
came  to  the  bndge  at  4.10  ;  and  crossing  it,  stopped  for  a  time 

*  This  is  the  last  vSUage  in  the  vtXXey  of  perfoct,   «nd  in  tamt   things  eiroDeoiis ; 

Ihe  Band*.    I  hsva  been  oarefa],  in  the  pp.  2,  8.    Yet  some  later  travellers  seem, 

preceding  aooonnt^  to  give  the  name  and  merelj  to  have  oopied  tkom  him ;  e.  g.  6. 

position  of  evexy  village  along  the  valley.  Robinson,  Travels  IL  pi  118 ;  Rnsssggei^ 

The  aecoont  of  BorcUianlt  is  very  im-  L  p.  178. 
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to  eajoj  the  grandenr  of  the  scene,  and  examine  the  remains  of 
antiquity.    All  is  here  wild,  desolate,  and  impressiye. 

In  the  village  es-Stds  are  said  to  be  traces  of  ancient  foun- 
'  dations  and  dwellii^ ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  are 
columns  and  other  remains  in  various  places.  There  are  many 
tombs  excavated  in  the  clifib  b^ond  the  stream  ;  mostly  between 
the  bridge  and  the  ai^le  of  the  valley  below,  where  it  turns  south- 
west. Here,  below  the  bridge,  the  face  of  the  northwestern  hiU 
consists  first  of  a  steep  slope  of  earth  or  debris  rising  from  the 
river's  brink  and  extending  half  way  up  the  mountain.  On  this 
are  scattered  many  hewn  stones,  as  also  columns  or  firagm^its  of 
columns,  some  of  which  have  rolled  to  the  bottom.'  Above  this 
slope,  the  limestone  rock  rises  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  it  are  ex- 
cavated the  many  sepulchres.  They  are  laboriously  wrought ; 
and  fifome  of  them  are  reached  by  long  flights  of  steps.  The 
whole  cliff  is  somewhat  curved  ;  and  forms  a  sOTt  of  amphithe- 
atre. Mr  Bobson  had  climbed  up  to  several,  and  examined  them, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  One  which  he  entered  was  a  square 
chamber,  having  two  crypts  on  each  side,  with  two  niches  in  each 
crypt ;  also  one  crypt  with  four  niches  opposite  the  door ;  besides 
four,  niches  {loctUi)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.  Other 
tombs  are  sunilar ;  some  lai^r  and  some  smaller.  Some  are 
amply  a  recess  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  about  seven  feet 
long  and  two  deep,  arched  at  the  top,  and  in  the  bottom  a 
single  locvlus  for  a  corpse.  All  these  single  tombs  had  formerly 
lids  of  stone,  like  those  of  sarcophagi ;  but  all  have  been  opened. 
In  the  cliff  on  the  southern  bank  is  a  single  sepulchral  excava- 
tion, a  little  further  up  the  stream.  On  the  top  of  the  north- 
western cliff,  above  the  sepulchres,  are  said  to  be  extensive 
ancient  quarries. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  remains  is  the  ancient  road 
excavated  along  the  face  of  the  northwestern  cliff,  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  modem  road  and  bridge.  It  begins  at^the  angle 
of  the  hill,  where  the  valley  bends  round  from  the  west ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  to  it  in  that  quarter.  The  sides  of  the 
cbasm  are  here  fifom  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  height. 
!rhe  road  extends  along  the  &ce  of  the  cliff  for  about  two 
hundred  yards.  It  is  finely  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  fifteen 
feet  wide.     In  some  parts  a  thin  portion  of  the  rock  is  left,  of 

^  In  Msmidreirs  day  same  of  these  oo-  view  of  them.    We  found  them  pert  of 

Inmnt  were  yet  standing.   Speaking  of  the  the  front  of  eome  ancient  and  yeiy  mag* 

paes,  he  tajs :  '<  Here  we  entered  into  a  nificent  edifice  $  hat  of  what  kind  we  coold 

narrow  got,   between    two    steep    rocky  not  oonjectnre ;"  see  nnder  May  4ih.   The 

moantains ;  the  riyer  Barada  numing  at  edifice  was  donbtless  a  temple. — Pooocke 

the  bottom.    On  the  other  side  of   the  also  saw  in  17S8,  two  columns  with  their 

river  were  several  tall  pillars,  which  ex-  entablature  yet  standing,  on  the  north  side 

dted  our  cariosity  to  go  and  take  a  nearer  of  the  river ;  IL  L  p.  116^ 
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vaiiotiB  height,  towards  the  river,  as  a  gaard  ;  ib  other  parts  a 
wall  was  probably  built  up.  At  the  northeastern  end,  this  road 
now  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  rock  rising  fix>m  the 
sloping  bank  below.  If  the  road  was  ever  continued  fiirther,  it 
must  probably  have  been  sustained  on  artificial  and  temporary 
supports ;  since  the  ancient  aqueduct,  which  passes  just  below 
it,  and  is  carried  along  the  iace  of  the  cliff  beyond,  serves  to 
show,  that  there  has  been  no  fiJl  of  the  rock  nor  change  in  its 
general  features.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  road  was  contin- 
ued ;  nor,  if  ending  here,  what  purpose  it  ootdd  have  ever  served. — 
The  aqueduct,  wUch  is  covered  over  with  stones  laid  aslope,  is 
first  seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  higher  up  the  valley ;  and  can  be 
traced  for  about  the  same  distance  further  down.^ 

The  famous  Latin  inscriptions,  which  have  been  often  copied 
of  late  years,  are  found  on  tablets  cut  in  the  smooth  wall  of 
rock  above  the  road  ;  once  at  the  eastern  end,  and  again  with 
shght  variations,  about  eighty  yards  further  west.*  The  former 
are  the  most  legible.    The  following  is  the  correct  copy :' 

I. 
IMPCAESMAVRBLANTONINVS 

AVGARMKNIA0V8BT 

mPCABSLAVRBLVERVSAVGAR 

MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINIS 

VIABRVPTAMINTERCISO 

MONTBRESTITVERVNTPBR 

IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINO 

SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

IMPBNDnSABILENORYM 

II. 
PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTO 
NINIETVERI 
MVOLVSIVS 
MAXIMVSl 
LEGXVIFPQVI 
OPERIINSTITVS 

According  to  President  Woolsey,  these  inscriptions  may  be 
written  out  in  fiill  thus  :* 

*  Thii  aqnedoot,  M I  have  said  in  Hm  ForooirfesliyDrDeForeftaiidoCliflfB, 
tezt^  if  below  tbe  exoavated  road.  KraUt  tee  Bibliotfa.  Sacra,  Feb.  184S,  mi.  8^90. 
■eeme  to  ipeak  of  it  as  a6o9«  the  same  Copies  are  also  gi^en  bj  ErtiR,  nos.  82; 
road;  p.  289.  88,coinp.p.289;  by  Schnli,  Mona^ber. 

*  The  TariatioiisaM  mostly  found  in  the  d.  Oes.  f.  Erdk.  II.  p.  205  and  Plate,  BeiL 
short  inscriptions.  They  oonsiBt  mainly  1845;  and  by  De  Sanlcy,  NamtiTe  IL 
in  a  diifcnnt  diTision  of  the  lines,  as  also  p.  590  sq. 

epere  for  operL     They  show  that  the        *  In  Biblioth.  Sacra,  Feb.  1848,  pp.  86* 

stonecutter  did  not  always  do  his  woik    89. 

■cearatoly. 
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I.  Imparator  C(uar  Mareus  Aureliui  AnUminut '  Auguatu$  Armeniaeui  et ' 
Imperator  C<bmt  Lueiiis  Aurelius  V&nu  Auguatua  Ar^meniaeus  vicnn  Jiu^ 
mmw  *  w  ahruptam  interciso  '  mante  reatituerunt  per  *  Julium  Verum 
Ltgatfum  pro  Prmiors  prawncia  '  Syrim  it  amieum  9uum  *  impendii$  AH- 
l&norma^ 

n.  Fro  ialuto  *  Jmporatorum  Augtutarum  Anto^nini  ot  V&ri  *  JfiureuB 
Volunus  Maximtu  Centurio  *  Legionia  XVI  Flaoia  Firmm  [FidelUI  qui  > 
opori  ifatiUt  wto  mtsoepto} 

The  ancient  city  indicated  by  these  inscriptions  and  remains, 
was  situated  in  part  perhaps  at  the  present  vHlage  ;  but  mainly, 
as  it  would  seem,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On  that 
bank,  at  least,  were  the  road,  the  aqueduct,  the  sepulchres,  and 
the  temples. 

On  the  summit  of  the  southern  cliff,  a  little  further  down, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  village  es-Stik,  is  the  Wely  or  reputed 
tomb  of  Neby  Habil,  the  prophet  Abel ;  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  Cain  buried  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.  In  June  1851 
Messrs  Bobson  and  Bamett  cHmbed  up  to  it  by  a  steep  and 
difficult  path  directly  from  the  S<lk.  The  cliff  is  here  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  feet  high.  The  tomb  is  very  plain,  and  re- 
markable for  nothing,  except  that  it  is  nine  yards  long.  It  is 
partly  the  foundation  of  some  old  wall,  which  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  twice  that  length.'  It  is  covered  over  by  a  Wely 
with  a  flat  roof ;  and  seems  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

Near  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  temple,  about 
fifteen  yards  long  and  nine  broad,  built  of  hewn  stone.  Under 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  vault,  in  which  are  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  same  end  is  an  ascent  by  steps  cut  in  the  natural  rock. 
The  stones  of  the  temple  are  large  and  well  dressed  ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  columns.  The  two  letters  A  H  cut  on  a  stone 
were  the  only  traces  of  inscription,  which  they  found.' 

This  tomb  of  Abel  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Radzivil  about  A.  D.  1584.*  Maundrell  a  century  later  suggested 
a  connection  between  this  name  and  the  ancient  Ahila  or 

'  '*  The  date  of  the  inscriptions  is  fixed  spot,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  of  the 

▼ery  nearly  by  the  imperial  title  wdnn^nto-  very  remarkably  pass  below;    11.   L  pp. 

etM,  assomed  on  occasion  of  the  trimnph  115,  116.    Pococke  calls  the  stnictore  a 

held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjngatioa  chnrch,  and  speaks  of  two  large  columns 

of  Armenia  by  Vems.   This  trinmph  took  with  Doric  capitals.     He  spealu  also  of  a 

place  in  A.  D.  166,  and  Venu  died  in  A«  broken  Greek  inscription  in  verse,  which 

P.  169.   The  first  inscription,  at  leasts  falls  **  makes  mention  of  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 

within    this   interval**      Biblioth.    Sao.  Abilene;"  ibid.  p.   116.     All  this  strikes 

1848.  p.  89.  me  as  very  questionable ;  especially  when 

*  In  Maundrell's  day  the  tomb  itself  taken  in  connection  with  the  utter  con- 

yftA  said  to  be  thirty  yards  long ;  Maun-  fusion  of  his  topographical  noticea 

drell  under  May  4th.  *  Gumpenberg  more    than  a  century 

'  I  have  given  this  account  of  Ne^  earlier  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  but 

Habil  in  Mr  Bobson's  own  language,    u  he  obviously  refers  to  Jebel  Kasyihi  near 

differs  very  much  ftom  that  of  Pococke  in  Damascus ;  Beissb.  p.  451.     See  above,  p 

1738 ;  who  professes  to  have  visited  the  444,  n.  8. 
Vol.  m.— 41 
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Abilene  ;  *  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Abel  (HabU) 
may  be  in  fact  a  popular  traditional  reminiscence  of  the  city 
Abila.  Pococke  conjectured  that  Abila  lay  near  ;  and  heard  of 
"  an  inscription  on  a  stone  near  the  river  ; "  referring  probably  to 
those  above  given,*  No  further  progress  was  made  in  identifying 
the  site  of  Abila,  until  in  A.  D.  1822  the  Quarterly  Beview 
informed  the  public,  that  Mr  Bankes  had  brought  home  a  long 
inscription,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Abila  was  situated  at 
this  pass.'  This  however  does  not  definitely  follow  from  the 
inscription  taken  merely  by  itself.  Yet  the  adjacent  necropolis 
and  temple  ruins  might  well  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt 
Indeed  the  site  of  Abila  is  definitely  fixed  at  this  point  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries  ;  which  give  its  distance  from  Damascus  at 
eighteen  Roman  niiles,  on  the  way  to  Heliopolis  or  Ba'albek.' 
We  had  now  travelled  hither  from  Damascus,  with  fi:esh  horses 
and  constantly  ascending,  in  about  six  hours.' 

The  city  Abila  is  not  itself  mentioned  until  some  years  after 
the  Christian  era.  The  district  round  about  it  bore  the  name  of 
Abilene^  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  its  extent.  The 
earliest  notice  of  this  district  is  by  the  Evangelist  Luke  ;  who 
merely  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  John 
the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  ministry,  Lysanias  was  tetrarch 
of  Abilene.'  About  ten  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Cali* 
gula,  A.  D.  38,  as  Josephus  relates,  Caligula  gave  to  the  elder 
Agrippa,  the  Herod  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  and  also  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  "  or  Abilene  ; 
and  these  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Claudius  on  his  accession, 
with  the  specification,  that  '^  Abila  of  Lysanias  and  whatever 
was  on  mount  Lebanon  "  were  districts  belonging  to  the  emperor 
himself.^  On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  they  went  to  his  son, 
the  younger  Agrippa,  before  whom  Paul  was  brought."  This  is 
the  latest  historiccd  notice  we  have  of  the  district  Abilene.  In 
these  gifts  and  transfers  the  city  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  Abila  of  Lysa- 

>  Mannir^ nnder May 4flL  Rethinks  HeliopiS:* ^"-  Enop5l!""~' 

the  name  Abel  gare  name  to  Abilene.  Abila.  m.  p.  XXXVIIL    Abila.  k.  r.  XXXIL 

'  Pocooke  IL  L  pp.  115,  116.  Damaseo.  m.  p.  XVIII.     Damaaoa  x.  p.  XVIIL 

»  Qnart  Rev.  Vol  XXVL  No.  52.  p. 

888,  "  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  position  See  IHMraria,  ed.  Weaaeling,  p.  198.  Tab. 

more  certainly  aecertained.  than  that  of  Pent.  ed.  Scheyb,  Segm.  IX.  F.     See  also 

Abila  of   Lysanias  ...  Mr  Bankes  has  Biblioth  Sac.  1848,  p.  83  eq.     Reland  P^ 

brought  home  a  long  inscription,  (not  oh-  l^st  pp.  527,  528. 
serrcd  by  former  trayellen,)  copied  from        '  Our  usual  estimate  of  travel  was  tium 

the  face  of  a  rock  then,  in  which  the  English  miles  to  the  hour;   but  here  the 

Abilenians  record  the  making  of  a  new  continual  ascent  requires  rather  three  Ro- 

road  to  their  city."    This  statement,  as  man  miles. 
now  appears,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the        *  Luke  8,  1. 
inscription.  'Jos.  Antt  18.  6. 10.  ih.  19.  5.  1  Ik 

^  So  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus  and  rw  abrov.    B.  J.  2.  11.  5. 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  e.  g.  '  Jos.  Antt  20.  7.  1.    Acts  c  26. 
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nias/'  to  diBtmgoish  it  from  another  Abila  in  Perea,  east  of 
Gadara.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  specifications  of  Josephos,  referring 
to  a  period  several  yeais  later  than  the  notice  of  Luke,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  latter.  Josephus  does  not  indeed 
definitely  mention,  that  a  Lysanias  had  governed  the  district  as 
tetrarch  ten  years  before  ;  but  he  does  speak  of  his  "  tetrarchy/' 
and  of  the  '^  Abila  of  Lysanias.''  Nor  is  there  any  valid  reason, 
why  these  expressions  of  the  historian  should  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  Lysanias,  who  lived  about  seventy  years  before  the  time 
specified  by  Luke ;  and  who  is  brought  by  Josephus  into  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Abilene. 

This  earlier  Lysanias  was  a  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nieus.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  this  Ptolemy  was  lord  of  Chalcis 
under  Lebanon  ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  powerftd  and  troublesome 
neighbour  to  Damascus.*  From  this  latter  circumstance,  and 
from  this  alone,  it  may  perhaps  be  in&rred,  that  he  was  also  in 
possession  of  Abilene,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
Damascus.  Lysanias  succeeded  him  about  B.  C.  40  ;  but  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra  about  B.  C.  34.' 
Some  years  later  a  certain  Zenodorus  is  mentioned  as  having 
/armed  the  possessions  of  Lysanias  ;  *  he  also  had  jurisdiction 
over  Trachonitis  and  other  districts ;  but  Augustus  afterwards 
took  away  these  and  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great,  B.  G.  22  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  B.  C.  19,  Herod  received  still 
more  of  his  territories.' 

Thus  far  Josephus  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  Abilene  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  possible  and  perhaps  probable  inference,  that 
we  can  in  any  way  connect  this  earlier  Lysanias  with  it ;  and 
even  then  not  as  tetrarch.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  but  that 
both  Ptolemy  and  his  son  Lysanias  had  possession  of  Abilene;  that 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter  it  was  farmed  by  the  emperor  to 
Zenodorus  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  Lysanias  yet  in  their 
minority ;  and  that  afterwards  the  children  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights  ;  in  which  case  the  Lysanias  of  Luke  may  well  have 
been  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  former  Lysanias.  If  a  son,  he 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  specified  by 
Luke.  This  is  not  improbable  ;  for  ten  years  later  (A.  D.  38) 
his  territories  had  reverted  to  the  emperor,  perhaps  from  the 

'  Joa.  Antt  19.  5.  1.  ib.  20.  7.  1.     So  fiapbsli^  if  w6\tt  ftirw.     Comp.  14.8.  2. 

too  Ptolemy  6.  14.  4,  'AiSfXa  AwroAov^  B.  J.  1.  9.  2. 

comp.  Reland  Paknt  p.  45S.— For  Abila  '  Jos.  Antt  14.  &  8.    B.  J.  1.  18.  1.-* 

in  Perea,  now  Abil,  see  Polyb.  6.  71.   2.  Antt  16.  4.  1.    Dio  Cass.  49.  82. 

Jos.  B.  J.  2.  18.  2.     ib.  4.  7.  5.    Bnrck-  *  Jos.  Antt  15.  10.  1,  Znvihwp6s  rit 

hardt  p.  269.  i/itfilff^tiro  rhw  otnw  rov  Aiwoyiov. 

>  Jos.  Antt  14.  7.  4,  9vr«rrc^«r  XoXxf-  *  Ibid.  16.  10.  1^. 
Zos  r^f  (nth  rf  Aifid^  tfpei.  18.  16.  8,  ts 
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failure  of  heirs  ;  and  were  given  by  him,  as  his  own,  to  Herod 
Agrippa. — But  however  all  this  may  be,  there  is  nothitig  in 
these  previous  events  and  circumstances  to  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  entire  harmony' between  Luke  and  the  later  notices 
of  Josephus. 

The  city  Abila  continued  to  flourish  for  several  centuries. 
The  date  of  the  inscriptions,  as  said  above,  is  fixed  very  nearly  by 
the  imperial  title  ^^  Armeniacus/'  assumed  on  occasion  of  the 
triumph  held  by  both  emperors  after  the  subjugation  of  Armenia 
by  Verus.  This  triumph  took  place  in  A.  D.  I665  and  Verus 
died  in  A.  D.  169.^  The  longer  inscription  at  least  falls  within 
this  interval. — ^Abila  became  an  episcopal  seat  within  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  One  of  her  bishops,  Jordan,  was  present  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451 ;  and  another,  Alexander, 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Justin  in  A.  D.  518.' 

From  that  time  onward,  all  traces  of  Abila  appear  to  be  lost 
on  the  pages  of  history,  until  the  present  century.'  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  site  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the 
ancient  Itineraries ;  it  lay  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins 
attesting  its  ancient  splendour,  and  by  a  necropolis  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.* 


Mounting  our  horses  a  few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  in  the 
chasm,  we  set  off  again  at  4.40,  following  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  stream  on  a  course  nearly  west.  After  ten  minutes  the  pre- 
cipitous character  of  the  hills  on  each  side  ceases  ;  but  the  valley 
continues  narrow,  and  the  hills  high.  At  5  o'clock  the  valley 
opened  out  into  a  narrow  meadow-like  plain.  Just  here  is  a 
cascade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the  river.  Here  too  comes  in 
from  the  southwest  a  side  valley  with  a  brook,  being  the  outlet 
of  Wady  el-KtSrn,  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  on.  The 
brook  dries  up  in  summer  ;  and  over  its  bed  are  seen  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  bridge.    Ascending  a  little  and  turning  around  the 

'  Zumpt  Azmales  p.  184.  have  loDg  been  supposed  to  mark  the  site 

*  LeQnienOriens  Christ.  IL  848.  Comp.    of  an  Abila."    He  publiahea  the  inscrip- 
Reland  Pabeet  p.  529.  tions  from  a  copy  taken  by  Dr  De  Foreel 

'  Even  BaschiDg,  near  the  doee  of  the  in  1846.    Lands  of  ^e  Bible,  1847,  II.  p. 

last  century,  oonld  only  conjectorally  fix  878  Bq.-)-M.  De  Sanlcy,  who  was  here  in 

Abila  aa  being  near  Neby  Habtl,  on  the  1851,  and  whose  work  was  issoed  in  1853, 

strength  of  Pooooke's  testimony;  XL  i.  p.  says:  *' I  am  not  aware  that  this  inscrip- 

869.    Nor  was  Ritter  able,  in  his  first  edi-  tion  has  been  already  pnblished  ;**  althongh 

tion,  to  make  any  adyanoe  ;  YoL  XL  p.  it  was  pnblished  by  Letronne  in  the  Jour* 

486,  Berlin  1818.  nal  des  Savans  for  Mai«h  1827.    H.  De 

*  Dr  Wilson  passed  this  way  in  June  Sanlcy  seems  almost  to  regard  himself  aa 
1848 ;  but  says :  **  We  did  not  stop  to  ex-  the  first  to  identify  this  spot  as  the  site  of 
amine  the  tombs,  or  aqueducts,  or  ruins,  Abila.  Narrat  IL  pp.  691,  592  sq. 
whioh  we  observed  firam  the  road  . . .  which 
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shoulder  of  the  right  hand  hill,  we  came  at  once,  aflter  seven 
minntes,  upon  the  southern  and  more  narrow  part  of  the  plain  of 
Zebeddny.  It  was  a  beautiful  view,  like  a  meadow,  wilii  green 
fields  and  green  grass,  and  the  riyef  winding  through  it  with  a 
swift  current.  Jt  was  more  of  an  occidental  view  than  I  had 
elsewhere  seen.  The  direction  of  the  plain  is  very  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Turning  down  a  little  from  the  road,  we 
encamped,  at  5.20,  on  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the  deep  and 
swift  stream.  Ten  minutes  below  us,  and  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  valley,  was  a  mill  and  a  bridge  ;  over  wluch  a  road  leads  to 
Batrilny,  and  another  more  to  the  left  goes  to  join  the  road  to 
Beirtlt. — We  were  here  again  amid  the  verdure  of  spring,  as  we 
had  been  a  week  before  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.  Jebel  esh-Sheikh 
now  bore  southwest. 

The  Barada,  as  it  here  winds  through  the  phdn,  though  deep 
and  swift,  is  nevertheless  still.  Our  tent  was  not  ten  yaids  from 
its  brink ;  yet  not  a  murmur  nor  a  ripple  reached  our  ears. 

We  were  again  upon  the  same  plateau  of  the  mountain,  as 
at  Deir  el-'Ashdyir.  In  respect  to  the  two  roads  which  I  had 
now  travelled  between  it  and  Damascus,  the  Bahra  is  much  nar- 
rower upon  the  northern  than  upon  the  southern.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  broad  low  ridge  between  Deir  el-'Ash&yir  and  Dimfis 
and  the  Sahra,  is  here  expanded  into  the  wide  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  our  present  encampment  and  Bessima ; 
skirted  on  the  lower  side  by  the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to 
Menin  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  hills  between  our  tent 
and  Wady  Hureiry  already  described.*  These  hills  along  the 
plain  of  Zebed^ny  are  at  first  not  high ;  but  beyond  BlMin  and 
northeast  of  Zebed&ny  they  rise  into  the  loftiest  summits  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  proper.  On  the  west,  the  plain,  in  its  widest  part,  is 
shut  in  by  a  high  ridge,  which  is  &r  more  rocky  and  desolate 
than  that  upon  the  east. 

Tuesday^  June  Sih, — We  sent  oflf  our  muleteers  this  morn- 
ing by  the  direct  road  for  'Anjar,  intending  ourselves  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route.  Betuming  to  our  path  of  yesterday,  we 
kept  on  towards  Zebed&ny,  until  at  6.50  we  came  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  broad  low  swell  jutting  out  from  the  eastern  hOls 
into  the  plain.  Here  Zebed&ny  was  in  sight  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  plain,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  distant, 
embosomed  in  a  wide  tract  of  trees  and  gardens.  These 
orchards  and  gardens  cover  aU  the  northern  part  of  the  plain ; 
and  are  similar  to  those  around  Damascus.'  On  the  high  flank 
of  the  mountain,  BlMan  was  seen  nearly  east  of  Zebedfiny ; 

*  See  abore,  p.  472.  Syria ;  not  excepting  Hiofle  of  Damaaeiuk* 

*  Mr  Thomson  says  of  these  gardens :    Biblioth.  Sac.  Nov.  184a  p.  76S. 
"  They  aze  the  neatest  and  best  kept  in 

Vol.  m.-41* 
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and  also  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  lower  down  towards  the  bafle 
of  the  hills,  the  two  smaller  villages,  Bakin  and  Mtid&ya  ;  the 
latter  being  nearest  to  us. 

Here  too  we  could  overlook  the  whole  plain ;  and  were  able  to 
get  an  idea  of  its  general  form,  such  as  we  also  saw  it  afterwaids 
from  its  western  side.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  is  about 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  some  seven  miles.  The  southern 
portion,  in  which  we  had  encamped,  is  narrow,  being  not  more 
than  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width ;  the  river  flowing 
along  its  bottom  in  a  gently  winding  course.  On  the  west  this 
part  is  skirted  by  low  hills,  which  after  about  an  hour  turn  west 
by  a  right  angle  ;  and  then  the  plain  extends  west  along  their 
northern  base  quite  to  the  high  rocky  ridge  on  that  side.  Just 
here  is  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  ;  the  distance  across  it  being 
about  an  hour.  Further  north  it  is  gradually  contracted  on  the 
eastern  side ;  until  at  Zebed&ny  it  is  only  two  thirds  as  wide. 
Just  in  this  southwest  angle  of  the  broad  part  of  the  plain,  is  . 
the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada,  The  hills  on  the  east  become 
gradually  higher  and  higher ;  until,  as  I  have  said,  they  rise 
beyond  BlClddn  into  the  loftiest  peaks  of  all  Anti-Lebanon ; 
being  six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.' 

The  wide  valley  or  plain  vk  terminated  on  the  north  side  of 
Zebedfiny  and  its  gardens,  by  a  low  spur  running  down  west 
from  the  mountain  below  BlM&n.  Beyond  the  village,  only  a 
narrow  valley  with  sloi)ing  and  cultivated  sides  runs  up  north 
from  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  plain.  It  is  called  Wady 
Zebed&ny.  After  an  hour  this  valley  opens  out  into  another 
plain  an  hour  long  by  half  an  hour  broad,  fertile  and  cultivated, 
and  having  many  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  called  the 
plain  of  Sdrgh&ya,  from  the  village  of  that  name  at  its  northern 
extremity.  In  the  southeast  comer  of  this  plain,  at  the  fiwt  of 
the  hills,  is  the  village  'Ain  Hawar,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant from  Zebedtoy.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a 
fine  fountain  ;  the  stream  from  which  flows  down  Wady  Zebe- 
d&ny  to  the  lower  plain.  At  SOrgh&ya,  forty-five  minutes  from 
'Ain  Hawar,  is  another  fountain ;  and  its  stream  flows  N.  N.  W. 
down  Wady  Haura,  and  helps  to  form  the  stream  of  Wady 
TahfCtfeh,  which  enters  the  BQk&'a  at  the  village  of  that  name. 
Down  this  valley  passes  a  main  road  from  Zebedtoy  to  Ba*al- 
bek,  which  indeed  we  afterwards  struck  at  Neby  Shit.  Another 
road  leads  across  the  western  mountain  from  Zebedany  to 
Zahleh. 

The  stream  from  'Ain  Hawar,  called  also  Nahr  Zebed&ny,  is 
exhausted  in  summer  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  wat^r  for  Ze« 

'  Ber.  J.  L.  Porter 
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bed&nj  and  its  gardens  ;  while  in  winter  it  flows  on  through  the 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Barada.  Below  Zebed&ny  also,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plain,  are  Ihree  smaller  fountains.  The 
first  is  'Ain  Funduk,  about  half  an  hour  S.  S.  E.  of  the  village, 
with  a  ruined  Eh&n ;  then,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
follow  'Ain  SSlih  and  ^Ain  el-Haddfid.  Their  rivulets  fiow  into 
the  plain,  and  render  portions  of  it  marshy. 

The  general  direction  of  the  lofty  mountain  range  above 
BlM&n,  being  strictly  the  backbone  of  Anti-Lebanon,  from  the 
Barada  northward,  is  about  N.  N.  E.  That  of  the  less  lofby  but 
desolate  range  on  the  west  of  the  plain  is  nearly  the  same.  The 
latter  becomes  lower  and  lower  towards  the  north,  and  finally 
sinks  down  and  terminates,  as  we  shall  see,  at  Neby  Shit.  From 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  the  direction  of  the  fountain  of  the 
Barada  was  nearest  N.  W.  by  W. 

I  would  gladly  have  turned  aside  to  visit  BlM&n,  which  the 
British  consul  and  the  American  missionaries  at  Damascus  have 
made  their  summer  residence.  It  lies  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea,^  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  Zebed&ny; 
being  perhaps  the  highest  village  in  Anti-Lebanon.  It  possesses 
fine  fountains ;  and  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  of  every  kind.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  prospect 
enchanting.  But  a  visit  there  would  have  cost  a  day ;  and  my 
time  was  limited. 

We  now,  at  6.55,  turned  down  into  the  plain,  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  the  great  fountain.  Mr  Bobson  had  once  crossed 
not  &r  above  without  difficulty.  But  we  soon  got  entangled 
among  ditches  and  small  channels  of  water,  coming  from  the 
fountains  on  the  east  of  the  plain.  We  crossed  one  or  two  with 
some  trouble  ;  and  then  were  compelled  to  turn  back.  A  man 
tending  cattle  aided  us  in  this,  and  afterwards  became  our  guide 
across  the  plain.  We  passed  up  on  the  east  of  the  two  lower 
fountains ;  and,  ten  minutes  before  reaching  'Ain  el-Fimduk, 
turned  again  westward,  crossed  its  brisk  streamlet,  and  at  8.15 
struck  a  well  travelled  path  leading  S.  S.  W.  through  the  plain 
towards  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.  At  the  point  where  we 
entered  this  road,  we  were  about  forty  minutes  distant  from 
Zebedfiny  ;  having  lost  about  half  an  hour  in  our  detour.  Our 
path  carried  us  on  the  west  of  all  the  marshy  part  of  the  plain. 
We  crossed  indeed  several  channels,  mostly  on  bridges;  but 
had  no  fiirther  trouble.  There  was  only  one  channel  which 
seemed  a  prominent  one  ;  this  had  now  some  water,  but  was  not 

^  Or  more  exactly  4842  Engl.  feet.  Ze*  the  lea.  This  result^  as  compared  wiflb 
bediby,  according  to  Runegger  (L  p.  721)  Mr  Porter's  altitudes  of  B16d4a  and  'AIn 
is  4024  Paris  feet,  or  4292  Engl  above    Barada,  would  seem  too  large. 

y   :y     .'..     ■..    • 
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latge.  We  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  tbe  stream  fiom  Zebe- 
dAny.  We  came  at  8.45  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Barada,  here 
nmning  east,  at  its  northernmost  point,  opposite  to  a  low  monnd 
with  a  few  trees  and  some  ruined  walls.  This  is  called  Bnstfin 
el-' Arab,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Haush  el-' Arab,  a  small 
village  on  the  hills  further  soutlu  Hence  we  followed  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  rivei:,  about  W.  by  S.  and  came  at  9  o'clock  to 
its  upper  fountain. 

The  fountain  and  head  of  the  river  form  a  small  lake,  perhaps 
three  hundred  yards  long  by  one  hundred  broad.  It  is  shallow 
and  marshy,  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep  ; 
though  in  some  spots  the  depth  is  said  to  be  great.  It  is  full 
of  reeds,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The 
water  is  nowhere  seen  to  boil  up  along  the  surfiEkce  ;  but  at  the 
western  end  there  are  many  small  springs  along  the  brink.  The 
river  runs  off  at  first  E.  by  N.  till  beyond  the  Sustfin ;  and  then 
sweeps  around  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jdiain.  The  stream  is 
here  large  and  deep  ;  contrasting  strongly  with  its  appearance  as 
it  rushes  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  chasms  further  down  the 
mountain.  The  fountain  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  western 
ridge ;  and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  not  been  before  described.  It 
is  tiiree  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  lies,  at  the 
most,  an  hour  distant  from  the  spot  where  we  first  left  the  Damas- 
cus road  ;  so  that  we  lost  a  full  hour  in  finding  (or  rather  losing) 
our  way  by  a  more  circuitous  route. 

We  left  the  fountain  at  9.15,  gomg  S.  -S.  W.  parallel  to  the 
western  mountain.  The  path  led  over  the  rough  low  spurs  and 
hills,  which  fill  up  the  space  south  of  the  broMl  plain  of  Zebe- 
dfiny  and  west  of  its  lower  arm.  Rising  gradually  we  came 
at  10.05  to  BatrAny,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge. 
It  overlooks  a  not  unfertile  oblong  basin  towards  the  east  and 
south ;  in  the  southern  part  of  which  it  has  its  enclosures  of 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  We  kept  on,  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  about  the  same  level,  for  half  €m  hour  longer ;  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  and  lofty  spur,  thrown  off  eastwards  from 
the  western  mountain,  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el-EQm,  and 
forming  on  this  side  an  angle  with  the  mountain  quite  to  its  top. 
Along  the  northern  slope  of  this  spur  ascends  tiie  road,  which 
crosses  the  Barada  just  below  our  last  night's  encampment,  and 
goes  to  join  the  road  to  Beirtlt.  We  fell  into  this  road ;  ^  and 
ascended  by  it  westwards  along  the  spur.  At  11  o'clock  we 
came  out  upon  the  top  of  the  high  western  ridge ;  and  had  a 
wide  view  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west* 

*  Bettingt  at  10.40:   ZebedAnj  N.  E.        *  Bearingi  at  11 :  Ghaon  of  tbe  Sfik  E. 
hyK,    Chaim  of  tbe  S&k  £.  S.  £.    Jebel    hjS.    Cbaon  at  SAlibljeb  E.  S.  £. 
eeh-Sbeikb  S.  S.  W. 
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Looking  back,  we  had  in  the  northeast  the  sweet  vale  of 
Zebedany  with  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bltldfin  range  beyond. 
Towards  the  east  was  the  broad  mountainous  region  through 
which  the  Barada  breaks  its  way  to  the  Sahra.  We  had  yester- 
day seen  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  which  runs  from 
Bessima  to  'Ain  S&hib  and  Menln.  We  now  saw  its  western 
face,  crested  like  its  eastern  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  and  higher 
towards  the  northeast  than  it  is  at  Ithe  Barada.  The  top  is  a 
rough  and  elevated  plateau  of  almost  a  triangular  form.  West 
of  this  is  another  ridge,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  valley, 
which  runs  up  from  the  Barada  near  Fijeh,  by  the  village  Efry, 
to  the  west  end  of  Wady  Helbon.  THs  ridge  becomes  more 
elevated  towards  the  north  ;  and  about  throe  hours  north  of  the 
Barada  forms  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  that  portion  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Next  follows  Wady  Hureiry,  separating  this  middle 
range  from  that  which  borders  the  plain  of  Zebedlny,  with  the 
high  summits  north  of  BlM&n. 

In  the  south,  the  view  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
plateau,  around  Deir  el-'Ash&yir,  was  obstructed  by  the  high 
broken  ground  along  Wady  el-EtLm,  included  between  the  spur 
by  which  we  had  just  ascended,  and  the  lower  ridge  lying  along 
above  Kh&n  Meitheltin. 

Beforo  us  also  we  now  had  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  in  the  S.  S.  W. 
and  likewise  portions  of  Lebanon,  including  Jebel  Eeniseh  and 
the  road  from  Damascus,  which  passes  near  it ;  these  latter 
being  seen  over  the  top  of  another  and  lower  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  still  beforo  us.  This  latter  encloses  the  basin  or  plain 
called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  now  lay  far  below  at  ojxi  feet.  Its 
southern  extromity  was  not  far  distant  on  our  left.  In  its  south- 
eastern quarter,  perhaps  a  mile  from  us,  was  seen  the  entrance  to 
Wady  el-KOrn,  by  which  it  is  drained.  Through  this  valley 
comes  up  the  main  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtit,  by  Dim^is  ; 
and,  crossing  the  plain  obliquely  about  N.  N.  W.  it  enters  Wady 
ZaMr  and  descends  to  the  Bdka'a.  This  road  on  leaving  the 
fountain  and  Eh&n  Meitheltin  immediately  ascends  the  hill  on 
the  right ;  and  foUowing  up  a  shallow  Wady  roaches  in  forty 
minutes  the  right  bank  of  a  deep  Wady,  coming  down  from  near 
TOntah  and  Helwa,  and  called  by  Burckhardt  Wady  Helwa  ;  * 
the  village  of  Sttrghdya  bearing  from  that  point  N.  36°  E.  At 
the  same  point  Wady  Helwa  is  joined  by  Wady  el-KOm  ;  and 
the  united  valley  runs  to  the  Barada  just  above  the  Stik.*  The 
sides  of  Wady  el-KQm  are  high,  and  in  many  parts  precipitous 
mountains,  with  many  projecting  rocks,  some  caverns,  and  an 
abundance  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes.     Being  thus  wild  and 

>  Trav.  p.  20a  *  See  aboire,  p.  484 
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entirely  uninliabited,  it  is  a  noted  rendezvotus  for  banditti,  when- 
ever the  country  is  disturbed.  From  its  junction  with  Wady 
Helwa  to  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Judeideh  is  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  valley  forms  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  district 
of  Zebed&ny.^  From  the  spot  where  we  now  stood,  Helwa  is 
visible,  beyond  the  basin  of  Judeideh,  bearing  S.  63*"  W.  distant 
about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  This  mountain  range  is 
cleft  to  its  base  by  Wady  el-EQm  ;  but  extends  thence  unbroken 
to  Wady  Yahfi!lfeh,  in  a  direction  about  N.  25""  E.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of 
Bahil  Judeideh  the  western  ridge  unites  with  it ;  and  the  whole 
range  runs  out  and  terminates  at  Neby  Sh!t.* 

We  now  turned  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  began  to  descend 
very  gradually  about  N.  by  W.  along  under  the  western  brow  of 
the  ridge  we  had  just  crossed.  After  ten  minutes  we  had  splen-  . 
did  views  of  Jebel  Btinnin  and  the  mountain  above  the  c^ars, 
both  of  them  resplendent  with  their  crowns  of  snow.  The 
descent  continued  gradual.  At  11.30  we  reached  a  small 
level  plateau,  half  way  down,  with  a  low  ridge  between  it  and 
the  plain.  Through  this  ridge  a  Wady  breaks  steeply  to  the 
plain  below  ;  this  we  follow^  down  northwest,  and  came  at 
11.45  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain.  Back  of  this  ridge, 
towards  the  northeastern  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  mountain,  is  the  small  village  of  Ku&ir  Yabtls  ;  which, 
however,  we  did  not  notice.'  Crossing  the  plain  obliquely  N.  N. 
W.  we  fell  into  the  Damascus  and  Beirut  road  at  12.05,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Za'rir. 

This  is  a  singular  plain.  Its  length  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Zebedi.ny,  perhaps  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ;  its  breadth 
not  usually  more  than  half  an  hour.  Its  general  direction  is 
from  S.  by  W.  to  N.  by  E.  parallel  to  the  plain  of  Zebed£ny  ; 
but  further  south.  It  is  of  course  higher  than  that  plain  ;  bemg 
drained  by  the  long  route  of  Wady  el-KQm  to  the  Barada  just 
below  the  foot  of  the  latter  plain.  It  corresponds  in  position  to 
the  basin  of  Eefr  Ktik  ;  that  is,  both  lie  west  of  all  the  higher 
ridges  of  Anti-Lebanon,  in  nearly  the  same  line  with  these 
ridges.     They  are  separated  by  a  broad  tract  of  high  table  land. 

'  This  description  of  ihe  road  up  Wady  Jan.  1854,  pp.  41-4i.— Tlie  Rev.  W.  M. 

•l-K&rn  is  from  the  maniucript  joomal  of  Thomson,  in  passing  from  *Anjar  to  Zebe- 

Dr  E.  Smith  in  1844.  d&ny  in  1848,  crossed  this  ridge  mncb  for- 

*  The  Key.  J.   L.  Poiter  crossed  the  ther  north,  and  descended  directly  to  2Mie- 

moontain  at  this  place  in  1852,  on  his  way  dany ;  Biblioth.  Sac  Not.  1848,  p.  762. 
from  Bli^dsn  to  tiie  summit  of  Hermon.        *  From  a  point  on  the  Beiriit  road,  half 

His  road  led  from  here  southwest,  descend-  way  between  the  entrance  of  Wady  el- 

ing  and  pa&sing  the  entrance  of  Wady  el-  KOm  and  Wady  Za*rir,  the  village  of  So- 

Kfim,  and  then  ascending,  and  crossing  fcir  Yabils  bears  N.  25"  K,     Ms.  Joom. 

the  high  plateau  near  Mezra'at  ed-Deir  of  Dr  £.  Smith. 


■ad  Yuntah  to  Kefr  Kftk.  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
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The  Sabil  Judeideh  is  drained  eastwards  to  the  Barada  ;  while 
the  basin  of  Eefr  Ktlk  is  without  an  outlet^  and  is  a  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  fountain  of  the  Barada. 

The  Sahil  Judeideh  is  a  desert  tract.  There  are  a  few 
bushes  and  stunted  trees  around  the  opening  of  Wady  el-KQm 
and  on  other  portions  of  its  sides  ;  and  there  is  probably  some 
tillage  and  perhaps  water  at  Kufeir  Yabts,  which  we  did  not  see. 
But  with  these  exceptions^  the  plain  has  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub, 
nor  a  drop  of  living  water ;  nor  is  there  a  human  habitation  on 
it  or  its  borders.  It  is  untilled  and  wholly  desert ;  except  the 
tufts  of  thistles  and  furze  thinly  scattered  over  it.  And  all  this 
too,  just  midway  between  the  plateau  of  Zebed&ny  and  the 
BtLk^'a,  two  of  the  most  luxuriantly  fertile  plains  in  the  world. 
Those  plains  are  well  watered,  while  this  tract  is  without  water. 

We  were  now,  so  io  speak,  upon  the  water-shed  between  the 
plain  of  Damascus  and  the  Btlka'a.  The  ridges  and  plateaus 
lying  east  of  us,  in  the  region  immediately  nortn  of  the  Barada, 
were  the  following  :  Jebel  Kasytn  ;  the  plateau  of  the  SahrA  ; 
the  ridge  extending  from  Bessima  to  Menin  ;  the  valley  running 
up  by  Efry  ;  the  ridge  west  of  this  valley  ;  Wady*Hureiry  ;  the 
lofty  BlM&n  range  ;  the  plateau  of  Zebed^ny  ;  the  western  ridge 
or  Jebel  Zebedany ;  Sahil  Judeideh.  Between  the  latter  and 
the  BQk&'a  there  now  remained  only  the  low  ridge  before  us. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  Wady  Za'iir  we  ascended  very  gently 
northwest  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  came  at  12.20  to  the  water- 
shed, where  the  valley  begins  to  descend  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction. 
The  same  name  continues  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  At  12.40 
we  passed  a  large  tree,  where  the  name  changes  to  Wady  Harlr. 
This  valley  winds  a  good  deal ;  but  has  a  general  course  north- 
west, untU  it  enters  the  margin  of  the  Bokd'a,  at  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  quite  narrow,  the  bottom  being  little  more 
than  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  The  descent  is  very  consider- 
able, but  is  nowhere  steep.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by  hills 
neither  very  high  nor  precipitous.  There  is  no  cultivation  in  it 
whatever ;  but  the  hills  on  each  side  are  clothed  with  bushes  and 
stunted  trees,  chiefly  oak,  and  a  species  of  tree  which  bears  a 
berry  resembling  a  haw,  but  longer,  and  called  Za'rtlr.  It  is 
firom  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  the  eastern  or  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  that  it  is  there  for  thirty-five  minutes  called  Wady 
Za'nr.  We  came  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Harir  at  1.30 ;  the 
whole  distance  from  the  plain  of  Judeideh  being  therefore 
nearest  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  valley  furnishes  a  very  con- 
venient road  through  this  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  as  Wady  el- 
EQrn  also  does  through  the  ridge  next  east.^ 

'  In  1848,  the  Key.  W.  M.  Thomaon    ZebecUnj;  see  Biblioth.  Sac  Nov.  1848» 
pnaaed  by  a  direct  route  from  'Anjar  to    p.  762.     He  aacended  hj  Wady  'Aigar, 
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At  the  month  of  Wady  Harir  is  a  small  Khftn  for  travellers, 
a  miserable  and  filthy  hole.  We  stopped  here  for  lunch  ;  and  I 
was  too  much  exhausted  not  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
rest,  even  in  such  a  place. 

We  were  not  yet  in  the  plain  o£  the  Btlk&'a  itself.  Before 
ns  was  a  line  of  elevated  hills,  beginning  a  little  further  on  our 
right,  and  .stretching  far  to  the  south,  parallel  with  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  not  far  distant  from  its  base.  Between  the  two  is 
a  narrow  plain  or  valley,  higher  than  the  BQk&'a  ;  it  here  slopes 
down  northwards,  and  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  broad. 
This  is  the  line  of  hills  and  intervening  valley,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  extending  northwards  firom  Wady  et-Teim,  and 
forming  indeed  a  continuation  of  that  valley.*  Mejdel  'Anjar 
was  now  in  sight  opposite  to  us  ;  and  on  one  of  the  loftiest  hiUs, 
an  hour  and  a  half  further  south,  is  situated  Sultan  Ta'kob. 
The  line  of  hills  is  interrupted  only  by  Wady  Faldj,  half  an 
hour  south  of  that  village. — Towards  the  north  the  range  sinks 
down  gradually  by  low  Mis  to  the  plain.  On  the  northernmost 
of  the  higher  hills  stands  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  fronting  towards 
the  N.  N.  B.  Mejdel  itself  lies  in  the  deep  notch  or  saddle 
between  that  hill  and  the  one  next  south  ;  the  village,  with  its 
minaret,  looking  mainly  towards  the  east.*  • 

Leaving  the  Khdn  at  2.35,  we  crossed  the  narrow  valley,  and 
came  in  twenty  minutes  to  Mejdel.  Here,  as  we  were  passing  up 
through  the  village,  the  dogs  made  an  assault  upon  Jirjis'  mule. 
This  set  the  mule  to  kicking,  and  the  dogs  to  howling  ;  threw 
off  Jirjis  ;  and  sent  the  mule  racing  and  kicking  into  the  fields. 
Order  was  at  length  restored,  without  much  damage  to  man, 
mule,  or  dogs.  Mejdel  is  a  large  and  apparently  thriving  vil- 
lage. Many  of  the  dwellings  had  the  courts  and  adjacent  side 
of  the  house  whitewashed  ;  and  were  altogether  neater  than  I 
had  elsewhere  seen  in  the  villages.  The  minaret  is  an  old 
square  tower  of  better  appearance  and  architecture  than  usual 
This,  with  a  cornice  carried  around  it  high  up,  led  me  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  of  earlier  date  than  Islam  itself. 
Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  as  on  the  way  fi-om  Ba'albek 
to  Wady  et-Teim.» — We  ascended  to  the  temple  fix)m  the 
south,  and  reached  it  in  ten  minutes  from  the  village. 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  very  striking.  The  great  val- 
ley is  here  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  from  mountain  to  moun- 

twenty-five  minntes  soath  of  Neba*  *Anjar.  dar,  which  is  described  as  desert,  probably 

After  two  honrs  he  passed  a  water-shed  runs  into  the  Sahil ;  since  it  is  said  to  be 

into  Wady  M^dar ;   up  which  yalley  he  drained  to  Wady  el-E&m. 

rode  for  two  hours  more.    At  the  head  of  '  See  above,  pp.  428-430. 

it  is  a  pass  leading  directly  over  to  Zcbe>  '  Bearings  from  the  KhAn :  Mejdel  W. 

dAny.     This  route  would  seem  to  lie  north  N.  W.     The  temple  N.  W.  by  W. 

of  the  SahU  Judeideh ;  but  the  Wady  Ma-  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Edhler,  p.  20. 
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tain ;  and  its  direction  is  in  general  abont  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to 
N.  E.  by  N.  Placed  npon  tins  northemmost  high  point  of  the 
long  line  of  hills  extending  from  Wady  et-Teim^  the  temple 
looks  northwards  along  the  magnificent  vista  of  the  BQklk'a, 
carpeted  with  verdare  and  beauty,  and  shut  in  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  still 
loftier  snow-capt  lidges  of  Lebanon  itself 

The  body  of  the  temple,  so  far  as  we  could  fix  the  northern 
end,  measures  eighty-two  feet  long  by  forty-six  feet  wide.  It 
had  a  portico  with  several  columns  towards  the  north.  These 
are  all  displaced  and  prostrate  in  utter  ruin ;  though  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  again  laid  confusedly  together  for  some  pur- 
pose. ^  The  diameter  of  the  colunms  at  the  base  is  four  feet ;  and 
higher  up,  three  feet  nine  inches.  Immense  Doric  capitals  lie  scat- 
tered among  them,  as  also  fragments  of  the  sculptured  pediment. 
On  the  east  side  the  top  courses  of  the  wall  are  gone  ;  and  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  the  stones  is  eaten  away  by  the  weather.  Here^ 
in  the  feurth  course  from  the  bottom,  we  measured  two  stones, 
each  twenty-one  feiet  long,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high ;  and 
we  afterwards  found  one  of  like  dimensions  in  the  western  walL 
At  the  southern  end  also  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn  away 
by  the  weather ;  and  in  the  upper  courses  the  stones  are  smaller 
and  are  beveUed.  The  western  wall  is  the  most  perfect ;  the 
stones  being  here  well  preserved  and  finely  bevelled.  The  bevel 
is  the  same  as  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  a  little  deeper ;  it  is  well 
cut  and  entire.  On  the  west  side  too  are  seen  the  remains  of  an 
ornament,  which  I  here  noticed  for  the  first  time ;  namely,  a 
narrow  projection  or  belt  along  the  whole  side,  both  near  the 
bottom  and  again  half  way  up.  At  the  southwest  comer  is  the 
appearance  of  a  square  pilaster;  but  so  much  worn  by  the 
weather  as  to  be  doubtful. 

The  grand  portal,. within  the  portico,  was  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  broad,  with  sculptured  side-posts,  each  twenty-four  feet 
high  by  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  three  inches  thick.  On  each 
side  of  it  is  a  smaller  door-way.  The  sides  of  the  interior  were 
originally  decorated  with  half  columns,  with  two  niches  one  above 
the  other  between ;  that  is  alternately  niches  and  a  column. 
These  are  much  dilapidated.  In  one  comer  next  the  portico  is 
the  fragment  of  a  double  fluted  column  of  rose  coloured  lime- 
stone.* The  interior  measures  nearest  sixty  feet  in  its  whole 
length  by  thirty-five  in  breadth ;  the  altar  at  the  south  end 
occupying  twelve  and  a  half  feet.     Before  it  there  seems  to  have 

*  'Pomblj  At  fome  time  or  other  as  a        *  There  are  similar  columns  in  the  lesser 
Muslim  fort ;  though  there  is  now  no  ap-    temple  at  Ba'albek,  as  we  saw  a  few  day* 
pearance  that  the  temple  was  ever  pat  to    afterwards, 
nieh  a  use. 

ToL.  m.— 42 
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been  a  partition.  The  inside  conrses  on  the  level  of  the  door 
consist  of  four  stones  on  each  side  ;  the  two  largest  of  which  in 
each  wall  we  found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long  by  five  feet  eight 
inches  high.  These  correspond  to  the  fourth  outside  course  in 
the  eastern  wall,  and  the  third  in  the  western. 

The  height  of  the  temple  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  to  the 
cornice  ;  a  portion  of  which  remains.  On  the  west  side  there  are 
eleven  courses  of  stones,  none  of  them  less  than  three  feet  thick, 
and  some  of  them  much  more. 

This  antique  temple,  next  to  the  lesser  one  at  Ba'albek,  is 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  ruin  in  or  near  the  great  valley. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  beautiful ;  and  obviously  of  a  severer 
and  earlier  type  than  any  we  had  seen,  and  also  than  those  of 
Ba'albek.  Yet  not  the  lightest  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  his- 
tory. Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  indeed  near  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
writei-s  who  speak  of  that  city,  make  no  mention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring temple.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  structure  has  been  recognised  as  an  an- 
cient temple  ;  although  overlooking  ibr  centuries,  and  that  quite 
near  at  hand,  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  Beirdt. 
No  early  traveller  mentions  it.^  Seetzen  in  1805  visited  and 
described  it ;  but  his  journal  has  lain  unknown  until  the  present 
time."  Burckhardt  was  twice  in  the  vicinity,  at  'Anjar  and  near 
Mejdel,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  it.'  As  late  as  A.  D.  1844  it  is 
stiU  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  a  castle  or  a  tower.*  I  find  it 
first  noticed  as  an  antique  temple  in  A.  D.  1847.' 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  south  of  Mejdel  on  the 
western  base  of  the  same  line  df  hills,  is  the  village  of  Zekweh 
(or  Dhekweh),  with  the  ruin  of  another  smaller  ancient  temple. 
The  interior  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  length  by  nineteen  in 
width.  The  porch  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  walk  two  feet  thick. 
The  columns  are  plain,  with  Corinthian,  capitals.  Sarcophagi 
and  large  stones  from  ancient  buildings  are  scattered  aroimd ; 
and  there  are  excavated  tombs  in  the  side  of  the  hiU.' 

Fron)  the  temple  of  Mejdel,  besides  the  glorious  prospect  up 
the  long  vista  of  the  BOk&'a,  with  the  snowy  summits  of  Keniseh 

'  Not  eren  Abnlftda,  who  has  a  notice  fonndations ;"  ^ttel  Syrieti  nnd  Damaso. 

of  Mejdel ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KdUer  p.  20.  Wien  1858. 

■  Seetxen,  Beisen,   Berlin   1854,   L   p.  *  E.  6.  Scfank  passed  ihia  way  in  1S47» 

268.  with  Philip  Wolfe.     The  latter  qpeakt  of 

'  Ti«y.  pp.  S,  81.  this  stroetare  aa  <'  the  nuns  of  a  heathen 

*  Dr  Hogg  in  1888  menttone  it  as  **  a  temple ;"  Reiae  ins  Gelobte  Land,  p.  187. 

large  casteuated  boilding;"  Visit  etc.  TI.  They  did  not  visit  it. 

p.  S5.  Dr  £.  Smitii  in  1844  i^aks  of  Mej*  *  Dr  De  Forest  in  Jonm.  of  Am.  Orien- 


del  'Anjar  as  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  tal  Soc.  Vol  IIL  p.  363.    Dr  De  Forest 

distant  ftcm  the  road,  "  with  the  mined  had  already  Txsited  this  rain,  as  well  as 

tower  on  the  hill  hack  of  it.**    So  Ute  as  that  at  Mejdel ;  and  also  the  less  impor- 

1851,  Kremer  mentions  these  rains  as  those  tant  remains  not  far  from  HummArah  and 

of  *'  a  chapel,  prohahly  resting  on  ancient  'Aithy ;  ibid.  pp.  861,  862. 
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and  SCInnla  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  and  the  glittering  heights 
abore  the  cedars  in  the  distance,  there  were  other  matters  of 
interest  close  around  us.  Below  us  in  the  northeast  were  the  ruins 
of  'Anjar,  and  the  great  fountain  beyond.'  From  the  latter  a 
large  stream  flowed  off  first  W.  N.  W.  and  then  swept  round 
southwest  to  join  the  Llt&ny.  The  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
temple  stands,  sinks  down  into  a  line  of  low  Tells ;  on  and 
around  the  northernmost  of  which  lies  the  village  of  Neby  Za'tr 
with  a  conspicuous  Wely.*  The  road  from  Damascus  to  Beirtit 
is  seen  issuing  from  Wady  Hartr  and  passing  obliquely  across 
the  plain  on  the  north  of  MejdeL  It  reaches  the  bri^e  over  the 
stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  from 
Wady  Harir.  This  bridge  is  called  D&r  Zeinfhi  fiom  an  adja- 
cent village ;  and  the  river  is  already  too  deep  to  be  forded.* 
The  road  then  leaves  Bdrr  EMs  on  the  right ;  and  after  forty 
minutes  from  the  said  bridge,  and  ten  minutes  beyond  el-Merj,  the 
Litany  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  water  is 
deep  and  of  a  clayey  colour.  The  road  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  village  of  Mekseh  on  the  first  ascent, 
an  hour  from  the  bridge  of  the  Ltt^ny.  Ten  minutes  further 
up,  the  road  from  Zahleh  comes  in ;  and  twenty  minutes  above 
the  junction  is  the  Khftn  el-Mureij&t.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  further  south,  is  the  large  village  Edbb  Elifts ;  and 
ten  minutes  above  it  is  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  celebrated  Druze  chieftain,  Fakhr  ed-Dtn. 
A  rough  path  up  the  mountain  leads  in  forty  minutes  from  the 
castle  to  ShQkif  eth-Thaur,  a  spot  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  which  is  cut  on  the  north  side  of  a  detached  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  precipice.  The  fig^ure  is  five  feet  high,  and  the 
body  eight  feet  long.  From  this  point,  a  further  ascent  of  forty 
minutes  brings  the  traveller  into  the  usual  Beirdt  road  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.^ 

Betuming  from  the  temple  to  Mejdel,  we  left  at  4.20  for 
'Anjar.  After  twenty-five  minutes  we  crossed  the  Damascus 
and  Beirtlt  road  ;  and  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  ruins  oi^  'Anjar. 
They  lie  upon  a  slope,  where  the  high  narrow  plain  sinks  down 

'  Bearings  from  the  temple  of  Mejdel :  846^  Jedithefa  821^   Mekaeh  813**.  KbAn 

Mi^lS.    Eh&oatmoatfaofWadjHttfr  el-Miyeirftt  808\    KAbb  EUAs  808^    el- 

S.  £.  by  E.  'ADJar,  rain,  N.  SO*'  £.  Neba'  Meij  288\    Eitftbl  269".    Mejdel  194". 

*Aiyar  N.  66"  £.  Neby  Za'Ar  161".  D&r  ZeinAn  IU\  'Aigar, 

*  This  Wely  u  said  to  be  built  ont  of  the  ruin,  118". 

rninaofan  ancient  temple,  with  saroophagi  *  Dr  De  Forest  m  Joorn.  of  the  Am. 

and  other  remauas  round  about;  so  H.  Orient   Soa   XIL  pp.  866,  866L — Dr  Da 

Guy's  KeUtion,   II.  pp.   88,  84.    Bitter  Forest  descended  from  the  temple  of  M^ 

Erdk.  XVn.  p.  182.  del  towards  the  west,  and  came  in  an  hour 

*  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac  to  the  Lttdny,  by  the  Tillage  of  Est&bl; 
1848,  p.  760.— From  this  bridge,  in  1844,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  K&bb 
Dr  Smith  took  the  following  bearings:  EliAa 

M&allakah  beyond  Zahleh  6".    BtoEBfts 
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rapidly  northwards  to  the  lower  alluvial  tmct  along  the  river 
from  NeW  'Anjan  Here  are  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers  of  a  fortified  city  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  large  citadeL 
Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  with  eight  or  nine  towers  on  each 
side.  The  wall  was  huilt  externally  of  hewn  stones,  some  of 
them  large,  and  all  well  dressed.'  They  are  now  mostly  fallen 
down  ;  and  the  ruins  of  wall  and  towers  still  mark  the  former 
line.  We  measured  the  wall  on  the  north,  which  is  the  shorter 
side.  The  length  is  nearest  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards, 
or  somewhat  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  longer  side  we 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  no  remains  of 
buildings  within  the  enclosure,  except  slight  foundations ;  among 
which  we  stumbled  upon  three  columns,  and  there  may  be  more. 
The  dwellings  were  probably  built  of  small  broken  stones,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  many  such  stones  are  scattered  around. . 
The  fortification  would  afford  room  for  a  laige  population ;  and  a 
Btill  larger  number  may  have  dwelt  outside  of  the  walls.  The 
whole  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  citadel  of  Bfinifis ;  though  this 
at  'Anjar  covers  a  lai^r  extent  of  ground,  and  its  towers  perhaps 
were  less  massive. — The  place  had  its  supply  of  water  from  the 
great  foimtain  fifteen  minutes  distant ;  the  waters  of  which  were 
probably  elevated  in  a  high  reservqir,  and  so  conducted  to  the 
town  and  fertress. 

In  the  history  of  the  crusaders  we  read,  that  in  the  sunmier 
of  A.  D.  1176,  while  Baladin  was  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo,  king  Baldwin  lY.  made  an.  expedition  fit)m  Sidon 
into  the  Bok^'a.  Grossing  mount  Lebanon,  he  came  to  a  place 
situated  in  a  fertile  tract  with  abundant  fountains,  called  ife^ 
saara  (Meshghtirah)  ;  thence  descended  to  the  valley  Buoar  (el- 
BCLkl'a),  a  land  flowing  with  nulk  and  honey,  which  was  held  to 
be  the  ancient  Iturea.  In  this  plain  they  came  to  a  place,  the 
modem  name  of  which  was  Amegarra,  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  and  exhibiting  in  its  edifices  many  tokens  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  Some  held  it  to  be  Palmyra  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  it  was  'Anjar,  or  as  the  Arabs  th^n  wrote  it,  'Ain 
el-rJQrr.  *Here  the  crusaders  plundered  and  burned  at  their 
leisure ;   the  inhabitants  having  all  fled  to  the  mountains.* 

'Anjar  is  mentioned  likewise  by  Abulfeda  in  connection  with 
the  fountain.  He  writes  the  name  'Ain  el-jQrr ;  from  which  in 
popular  usage  has  come  the  form  'Anjar.  He  says  there  are 
here  '^  great  ruins  of  stones.'"    Yet  although  the  ruins  lie 

'  Aooording  to  BunUiaidt,  the  wall  *Ain  el-J&rr  there  are  great  nuns  of  Btonet^ 

was  twelve  feet  thick ;  Trav.  p.  8. — BIr  It  ia  dtnated  a  long  da/s  joaniey  to  the 

Tliomeon  gives  the  number  of  towers  at  soath  of  Ba'albek.     Near  it  is  a  village 

thihr-two ;  Biblioth.  Sao.  184S,  p.  761.  called  el-Mejdel ;  and  it  lies  on  the  road 

*  Wia  Tjr.  21.  II.  Tuch  in  Zeitschr.  leading  from  Ba'albek  to  Wadj  et-Texm. 
d.  moigenL  Ges.  IV.  p.  612.  Bitter  XVII.  From^Ain  el-Juir  springs  a  great  river, 
p.  226.  that  runs  into  the  BQkA'ft."    Comp.  p.  98L 

•  Tak  Slyr.  ed.  KUder,  p.  SO:   "At 
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within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  great  Beirflt  and  Damascus  road, 
and  in  foil  view,  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  the  first  travel- 
lers to  visit  and  describe  them  ;  and  very  few  have  done  it  since.  ^ 

As  early  as  December,  1847, 1  was  led  cbnjecturally  to  con- 
nect these  remains  with  the  ancient  Chalets  under  Lebanon^ 
mentioned  by  Josephus.*  The  historian  relates  that  Pompey 
marching  southwaids  firom  his  winter-quarters,  probably  at  or 
near  Antioch,  about  B.  0.  63,  demolished  the  citadel  that  was 
at  Apamea  on  the  Orontes  (now  Eol'at  el-Mudik)  ;  passed 
through  the  cities  HeUopolis  (Ba'albek)  and  Chalets  ;  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountain  which  shuts  in  Coelesyria,  proceeded  from 
Pella  to  Damascus.'  Of  this  Chalcis,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
naaus,  already  mentioned  above  under  AhUa,  was  then  lord.* 
Strabo  likewise  speaks  of  Chalcis  in  connection  with  HeUopolis, 
as  subject  to  the  same  Ptolemy.*  This  Ptolemy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  earlier  Lysanias ;  whose  possessions,  after  his 
murder  by  Antony,  were  fiirmed  by  Zenodorus,  as  already 
related/  Many  years  later,  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  51,  bestowed  Chalcis  on  Herod,  a  brother 
of  the  elder  [Herod]  Agrippa  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  gave  him 
also  the  oversight  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  right  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.^  After  his  death,  about  A.  D.  48, 
Chalcis  went  to  his  nephew,  the  younger  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Acts.'  He  held  it  during  four  years  ;  and  was  then 
transferred,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  provinces  formerly 
held  by  Philip,  his  father's  uncle,  and  afterwards  by  his  father, 
viz.  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  and  others.*  The  fiirther 
fortunes  of  Chalcis  are  unknown. 

The  preceding  notices,  and  especially  the  march  of  Pompey, 

S>  to  show,  that  Chalcis  under  Lebanon  was  situated  la  the 
Qk&'a  south  of  Ba'albek.*'  Its  probable  connection  with  Abila 
also  implies  a  position  near  the  passes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  the  strong  fortress  at  'Anjar  as  the 

*  Seetzen,  Beiaen  I  p.  262.  BnrckhaMt  §§  17,  18.  pi  755.    It  ik  hence  probable 
p.  8.  Lonl  Lindiay  in  1837,  Letters  11.  p.  that  Strabo's   plain  of  Marsyaa  was  the 
875.    W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saa  B&k&'a;  and  then  the  Ghaleis  of  tiie  latter 
Nor.  1848,  p.  761.    The  spot  is  also  men-  passage  is  the  same  with  the  preoeding. 
tioned  in  Dr  Smith's  mannscript  Jonmal,        *  See  above,  p.  488. 

1844;  and  is  merely  named  it  P.  Wolfe  '  Jos.  Antt  19.  5.  1.    lb.  19.  8.  1,  8. 

in  1847,  p.  187.  ib.  30. 1.  3. 

*  JOS.B.J.  1.  9.  2,  4  ^h  Tf  Atfidi^  •  J0S.B.  J.2. 12.1.— Act8  26,18.  c2«. 
XaAx/5.    Antt  14.  7.  4.  '  Joa  Antt  2a  7. 1. 

'  Joi^  Antt  14.  8.  2.  **  There  was  another  ancient  Chalei^ 

*  See  above,  p.  4S8.-^oc  Antt  14.  7.  now  KinneseHn,  a  few  miles  south  of 
4.    B.  J.  1.  9.  2.  Aleppo;  Abnlfed.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  117.    Re- 

*  Starabo  16.  2.  10.  p.  768.  Strabo  here  land  pohited  ont  tiie  distinction  between 
mentions,  that  this  Ptolemy  wee  in  poesea-  the  two  dtiies ;  Palaset  p.  815.  Gellarins 
■ion  of  the  plain  Ikbrsyas  and  the  moon-  confounded  them ;  Notit.  Orb.  II.  pp.  868| 
tainoos  tract  of  the  Itonans;  oompb  ibid.  864. 

Vol.  m.-42» 
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remaias  of  the  ancient  Chalets.  Nor  are  there  any  other  like 
remains  in  all  the  valley,  which  can  he  referred  to  it.^ 

From  the  ruin  of  'Anjar,  we  came  in  fifteen  naurates  dne  east 
to  the  great  fountain,  iNeba'  'Anjar^  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  ; 
called  also  sometimes  Birket  'Anjar,  as  rising  in  a  small  reservoir 
or  pooL  Here  we  found  our  tent  ahready  pitched  some  rods 
below  the  fountain,  on  green  grass,  in  the  meadow-like  tract, 
through  which  the  copious  river  already  cats  its  way  in  a  deep 
winding  channel.'  The  fountain  is  quite  laige  ;  not  as  abun- 
dant indeed  as  those  of  Fijeh  and  Tell  el-Efidy  ;  but  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  that  at  B^ni^s.  It  issues  just  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon ;  but  yet  high  enough  above  the  low  plain  to 
drive  some  half  a  dozen  mills.  The  strata  of  the  mountain  here 
dip  under  the  plain ;  and  the  water  boils  up  in  its  Birkeky  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  just  in  front  of  the  dip.  From  this  po(d 
the  river  descends  upon  the  mills,  and  then  rashes  away  to  the 
alluvial  tract  below  ;  where  its  course  at  first  is  W.  N.  W.  The 
water  is  limpid  and  fine.  Buins  of  waUs  and  foundations  of 
large  hewn  stones  are  seen  around  the  pool.  There  may  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  temple  here  ;  though,  posdbly,  these  may 
DC  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  reservoir  for  raising  the  water,  so  as 
to  conduct  it  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  fortress. 

Neba'  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  partially 
intermitting  fountain.  Burckhardt  was  told  by  the  people  of 
the  mills,  that  the  water  '^  stops  at  certain  periods,  and  resumes 
its  issue  fit>m  under  the  rock  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  day.''' 
According  to  Mr  Thomson  '^  there  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream 
boiling  up  ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great 
increase  of  water ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day  ;  while  at  other 
times  the  increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day."^ 
We  also  made  inquiry ;  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  fountain 
never  wholly  intermits  ;  but  varies  every  few  hours  in  the  quan- 
tity it  sends  forth.  Still,  as  no  traveller  has  personally  observed 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  reports  vary,  the  question  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether,  after  all,  tne  occasional  rise  of  water  in  the 
Birkeh  is  perhaps  anything  more,  than  woxdd  naturally  occur 
on  shutting  it  off  suddenly  from  one  or  more  of  the  mills.* 

>  The  9om  of  the  remaiks  in  the  text  of  Meidel  W.  S.  W.    'Aijer,  the  rains,  W. 

mtf  be  found  in  the  Bibliodieca  Sscn  Zahieh  N.  20**  W.     Nebj  Za'Or,  Waly 

for  F^.  1848.  pp.  90,  91 ;  ivith  a  fbrther  and  viUage,  N.  60**  W.  l^m.  dist 

reference  to  the  subject  in  Ae  same  work  for  '  Trav.  p.  9. 

Not,  1848,  p.  761.— Bitter  likewise  main-  «  In  Bibliotfa.  Saa  1848,  pp.  700,  761. 

tains  the  identic  of  'Aijar  with  Chalcis ;  *  So  for  as  I  know,  the  fountidn  has 

Erdk.  XVIL  pp.  185-187.    Yet  mistaking  been  deecribed  only  by  Bnrckhaidt  and 

my  lai^a^  in  one  place  (p.  761)  for  that  W.  M.  Thomson ;   see  tiie  two  next  pre- 

of  Mr  Thomson,  he  erroneoDsly  ascribes  to  ceding  notes.   Seetsen  mentions  it  briefly ; 

the  latter  the  first  suggestion  of  Chalds.  Reisen  I.  p.  268.     Gomp.  Ratter,  £zdk. 

*  Bearings  from  Neba'  'Aiijar :  Temple.  XYO.  p.  181. 
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Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  stream  from  Keba'  'Anjar  as  ''  a  large 
river  that  runs  into  the  BOk&'a."  *  As  he  nowhere  else  alludes 
to  a  river  in  the  Bdk&'a,  it  would  seem  that  he  held  this  foun- 
tain to  be  the  head  o£  the  Lit&nj^  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
describes  the  Barada  as  springing  from  Fijeh ;  regarding  not  the 
remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountain  as  the  source  of  the 
river.*  The  stream  from  Neba'  'Anjar,  enlarged  by  the  waters 
of  the  two  lesser  fountains  ftirther  north,  is  usually  much  larger, 
at  the  junction,  than  that  of  the  Ltt&ny ;  the  more  northern 
sources  of  which  in  summer  become  -exhausted  in  the  plain.' 
N'eW  'Anjar  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the 
river.* 

At  this  place  a  branch  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Buk&'a  runs  up  between  the  southern  line  of  hills  and  another 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  begins  further  north  ;  it  reaches  quite  to 
the  base  of  Anti*Lebanon ;  and  thus  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
stream  from  the  fountains.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  elevation 
of  thii^  portion  of  the  BOk&'a  has  ever  been  ascertained.  That 
of  Zahleh,  two  and  a  half  hours  distant,  is  given  by  Dr  De  Forest 
at  three  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet  ;•  by  Kusse^er  at  three 
thousand  and  ninety-three  English  feet  f  so  that  at  Neba'  'Anjar 
the  elevation  cannot  well  be  over  three  thousand  feet.  Hence  it 
would  follow,  that  'Ain  Barada,  in  the  plain  of  !2ebedany,  is 
only  some  six  bondred  feet  higher  than  Keba'  'Ai\jar  in  the 
BQk&'a.  The  level  of  the  BQk&'a  rises  gradually  towards  the 
north  almost  to  Lebweh ;  and  its  elevation  at  the  water-shed,  as 
compared  with  the  barometrical  measurement  at  Ba'albek, 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its 
general  character,  therefore,  this  great  valley  is  a  vast  and  lofty 
mountain  cleft,  eight  or  nine  miles  wide  ;  and  the  summits  by 
which  it  is  shut  in,  as  viewed  from  its  plain,  have  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  less  of  altitude,  than  as  seen  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  shores. 

Wednesdayy  June  9th. — The  river,  as  it  flowed  by  our  tent, 
was  running  in  a  channel  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  with  perpendic- 
ular banks ;  and  was  not  ^sily  fordable.  In  order  to  proceed 
northwards  we  returned  to  the  mills,  and  there  forded  the 
stream,  lehich  was  rushing  down  in  several  channels.  Leaving 
the  mills  at  6.35,  we  kept  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon ;  and 

>  Tab.  Sjrr.p.  20.  See  aboye,  p. 496, 11.8.  *  Sc^Dr  Smith,  BibL  Bei.  lit  edit  UL 

*  For  this  principle,  as  applied  in  the  App.  p.  148. 

ease  of  the  Barada,  see  above,  p.  477 ;  *  Ms.  Letter. 

also  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  412,  418  *  Rossegger's  speeificatiQn  is  2900  Parig 

■q.    Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  180.  feet^  Trav.  L  p.  697j— Rosseggei^s  zesolts 

'  "Bniokhardt  describes  the  stream  from  with  the  barometer,  as  compared  with 

'Aigar,  in  September,  as  having  "  more  those  of  Mr  Pprter  witii  the  aneroid,  seem 

than  triple  the  vohmie  of  water  S  the  Lt-  to  be  a  hiAidred  feet  or  more  greater  |  see 

tftn7,*^p.a    So  too  Mr  Robson's  KoteiL  ihove,  p.  468,  n.  6. 
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came  at  6.55  to  Neba'  Shemslii,  the  other  chief  fountain  in  this 
region.  This^  though  not  more  than  one  third  as  large  as  Neba' 
'Anjar,  is  yet  a  fine  fountain.  It  bursts  forth  under  strata  of 
rocks,  which  dip  under  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more ; 
and  flows  off  into  the  low  alluvial  tract  to  join  the  stream  fiom 
'Anjar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fountain  are  the  square  foun*- 
dations  of  some  rude  modem  structure.  About  h^f  an  hour 
further  north  is  another  smaller  fountain,  called  Neba'  Beida. 
It  lies  west  of  our  road  ;  ^nd  was  said  to  be  only  a  fourth  part 
as  large  as  Neba'  Shemsln.  Its  small  stream  runs  also  to  the 
river  from  'Anjar.  These  three  fountains  were  all  we  could  hear 
of  in  the  region  of  'Anjar.* 

As  we  advanced,  there  was  on  our  left,  at  7.15,  a  high  Tell, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standing  isolated  in  the  plain.  Half 
a  mile  north  of  it  begins  another  range  of  hills,  lying  parallel  to 
the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  similar  to  those  south  of  Mejdel ; 
and,  like  them,  shutting  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley.  These 
hiHs  continue,  with  some  little  interruption  and  irregularity  near 
Neby  Shit,  all  the  way  to  Ba'albek,  where  they  disappear ;  that 
place  being  situated  just  at  their  northern  extremity.  Their 
general  direction,  like  that  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  N.  £.  by 
K.    Our  course  to-day  was  nearest  N.  40°  E, 

At  7.35,  Zahleh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  was  seen 
in  a  line  with  the  south  end  of  the  range  of  hills.  We  soon 
after  struck  a  great  road,  coming  down  from  Zebedfiny  to  Kefr 
Zebad  just  before  us,  and  passing  on  around  the  southern  hill  to 
join  the  BeirtUt  road  below  Mekseh.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  road 
already  mentioned  as  leading  across  the  mountain  from  Zebed&ny 
to  ZaUeh."  At  8  o'clock  we  reached  Kefr  Zebad.  This  village, 
like  our  road,  lies  on  the  east  of  the  line  of  hills,  within  uie 
narrow  higher  valley,  which  is  here  drained  towards  the  south. 
The  hills  on  the  left  are  high  in  this  part ;  and  on  one  of  them, 
a  conical  point  called  Jebel  esh-Sha'ir,  are  said  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  no  columns.  At  8.20  the  small 
village  of  'Ain  was  on  our  right.'  The  next  place  is  Kuselyeh, 
a  large  village  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  opposite  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  narrow  valley.  We  passed  through  it  at  8.55.  On 
the  hill  side  to  the  left,  above  the  village,  are  the  foundations,  and 
one  or  two  courses  of  the  walls  of  some  structure  apparently 
ancient,  about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  The  stones  are 
well  dressed ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  a  small 
temple.     There  is  no  appearance  of  columns.    At  Eusef yeh  the 

'  Btirckliaidt  speaks  of  a  fbnrCli  foan-  *  See  above,  p.  4SS. 

tain,  which  he  heaxd  of  but  did  not  yuit,  *  Dr  De  Forest  sawat 'Ain  aCk>iintlilaii 

■till  an  hour  flirtiier  north ;  p.  9.    It  may  c^>ital,  and  some  antiane  hewn  stones; 

exist  in  one  of  the  vilhures :  but  has  no  Jonrn.  of  Am.  Or,  Soo.  fU  p.  860. 
'    iwith'Ai^ac. 
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direct  road  from  Zebedftny.to  Zalileh  comes  down  from  Anti-- 
Lebanon,  and  passes  o&  through  a  notch  in  the  line  of  hills  into 
the  great  plain.  ^ 

At  9.15  there  was  on  our  left  a  deep  gap  in  the  line  of  hills, 
through  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  below.  In 
it,  just  in  the  nook  of  the  hills  beneath  us,  was  the  villi^  of 
Hashmush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  said  to  have  near  it  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  structure.  We  came  at  9.25  to  the  village 
of  Deir  el-GhOzdl,  lying  high  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  line  of 
hills ;  or^  rather,  on  a  ridge  between  two  of  the  hills  ;  while  from 
it  a  Wady  runs  down  steeply  westwards  to  the  BQk&'a.  Just 
out  of  the  village  and  above  it,  looking  down  into  the  deep 
Wady  and  out  over  the  great  plain,  are  the  massive  foundations 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  fragments  of  two  large  columns* 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  temple  have  rolled  far  down  into  the 
valley.  Among  these  is  a  small  altar,  with  an  inscription  only 
just  legible  enough  to  see  that  it  was  in  Greek.  Here  we  stopped 
twenty  minutes. 

Setting  off  again  at  9.45,  our  general  course  still  N.  40"^  E. 
we  came  at  10  o'clock  to  Balth,  a  small  village  on  a  lower  hilL* 
Beyond  it  the  water-bed  of  this  northern  part  of  the  higher 
narrow  plain  turns  W.  N.  W.  and  passes  out  into  the  BQk&'a. 
We  crossed  it  at  10.10 ;  it  is  called  Wady  Sahtir.  The  hills 
now  continue  as  low  spurs  running  out  fit>m  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
terminating  sometimes  in  blufEa.  Crossing  these  spurs  we  came 
at  10.35  to  Mfisy,  situotted  on  a  like  hill.  Here,  just  west  of  the 
village,  are  the  remains  of  amosk,  which  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  church ;  some  say  of  St.  John,  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority.  There  are  columns  measuring  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter  ;  and  at  the  southwest  comer  is  a  stone  with 
a  Latin  inscription ;  but  so  illegible  that  we  could  make  out 
nothing  except  the  name  L0NQINU8. — We  now  had  before  us 
the  lower  portion  or  little  plain  of  Wady  TahfCifeh.  Beyond  it 
we  could  see  our  road  to  Neby  Shit  crossing  a  Msher  ridge  runnins 
out  from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  terminating  in  a  high  Tell  west  of 
the  road  ;  the  course  of  this  latter  being  about  N.  N.  E.  On  the 
right,  Wady  Yahftlfeh  was  seen  breaking  down  through  the  low 
outer  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild  gorge. 

Leaving  MSsy  at  11  o'clock,  we  descended  steeply  into  the 
little  plain  of  Wady  YahAtfeh ;  and  came  at  11.10  to  its  pretty 
stream,  here  tolerably  large,  and  well  used  up  for  irrigation. 
The  road  follows  up  the  nght  bank  of  the  stream  almost  to  the 
village  of  Tahfttfeh,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  gorge ;  and 

*  See  above,  p.  486.  vmagf  Jonrn.  of  Am.  Ox;  Soc  ULp. 

*  Here  Dr  De  Forest  found  *<  small  Co-    S60. 
rinthian  oa{ntaU  and  fWtgments  of  ool- 
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then  turns  up  a  valley  towards  the  north.  Having  no  guide  wo 
mistook  the  way,  and  climbed  the  hill  directly  without  a  path  ; 
but  came  to  the  road  again  about  forty  rods  west  of  the  village. 
We  now  crossed  the  Ulgh  ridge  before  us,  having  the  high  Tell 
on  our  left ;  and  descending  and  crossing  a  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side,  running  out  N.  by  W.  we  ascended  to  Neby  Shit  on 
our  right,  reaching  it  at  12.15.  Here  we  looked  round  for  a 
shady  place  for  lunch  and  rest ;  and  finding  an  unoccupied 
house  newly  whitewashed,  we  took  possession  of  the  porch,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable.  The  owner  saw  us,  and  kept 
watch  at  a  distance.  It  seems  the  Turkish  officers  take  posses- 
sion of  houses  when  they  please,  and  compel  the  people  to  serve 
them.  The  owner  therefore  kept  thus  aloof ;  but  on  our  invita* 
tion  he  came  and  sat  with  us,  and  made  us  quite  at  home. 

Neby  Shit  (Seth)  is  a  very  large  village,  lying  half  way  up 
the  western  declivity  of  the  western  and  lowest  ridge  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Lower  down,  directly  north,  on  a  •rocky  ledge  next 
the  plain,  lies  the  village  er-BumMy,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Below  it,  on  this  side  of  the  ledge,  is  a  deep  well  cultivated  val- 
ley running  out  southwest  to  the  BOk&'a.  The  village  of  Neby 
Shit  takes  its  name  from  a  conspicuous  Wely  of  the  '^  Prophet 
Seth ; "  whose  body,  according  to  Muslim  tradition,  is  here 
deposited.  Near  by  is  a  good  mosk.  The  view  from  this  village 
is  extensive  towards  the  north  along  the  great  valley ;  while 
opposite  is  Lebanon  with  its  ru^ed  sides  and  snow-crowned 
summits. 

Here  at  Neby  Shtt  comes  in  one  of  the  main  roads  leading 
from  Zebedfiny  to  Ba'albek.  It  has  already  been  described  from 
Zebedfiny  as  far  as  to  Stirgh&ya.^  Thence  it  follows  down  the 
stream  of  Wady  Haura  (or  Sdrghfiya)  half  an  hour,  to  its  junction 
with  the  stream  coming  down  Wady  Ma'rabtln  from  the  norths 
east ;  which  latter  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  The  village 
of'  Ma'rabtin  is  situated  a  large  half  hour  up  this  valley,  in  a 
meadow-like  basin  with  many  fruit  trees ;  similar  to  the  plains 
of  Zebed&ny  and  Stirghftya,  with  which  it  lies  nearly  in  the 
same  line.  Below  the  junction,  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wady  TahfClfeh,  which  cuts  its  way  through  the  western  ridge 
to  the  plain  below  by  a  winding  ru»ed  chasm,  often  between 
precipices  and  eveiy where  narrow.  Ito  general  course  is  about 
northwest,  till  half  an  hour  from  Neby  Shit  it  turns  westward 
through  its  gorge  above  Tahfdfeh  to  the  plain.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  chasm  till  in  sight  of  Yahfitfeh ;  and  then  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  to  Neby  Shit.  The  whole  distance  from  SOr- 
gh&ya  to  the  latter  village  is  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter.* 

1  See  above,  p.  486.        *  J.  L.  Porter,  in  BibliotlL  Seen,  1864,  p.  68a 
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At  tliis  point  too^  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  western  or 
enter  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon,  lying  west  of  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny, 
through  which  also  Wady  Tahfdfeh  has  broken  its  chasm.  Tins 
ridge  thus  far  has  gradually  become  lower  and  lower ;  and  here, 
turning  more  to  the  northeast,  it  runs  into  and  unites  with  the 
next  and  higher  range,  that  of  BlM&n.  This  latter  is  strictk^ 
the  back-bone  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Bunning  here  about  K.  by  £. 
it  thus  comes  out  to  the  BUk^'a ;  and  slowly  converging  with 
Lebanon  it  gradually  contracts  the  breadth  of  the  BQka'a  in  its 
northern  part  beyond  Ba'albek. 

From  Neby  Shtt  northwards,  the  eastern  part  (at  least  one 
fourth)  of  the  Bak&'a  is  a  terrace  or  higher  plain,  sometimes 
with  lulls,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is 
skirted  on  the  west,  towards  the  lower  plain,  by  a  line  of  hills  ; 
but  with  wide  openings  and  many  interruptions.  The  surface 
of  the  terrace  slopes  towards  the  west ;  but  is  irregular,  gravelly, 
and  almost  a  desert. 

We  set  off  from  Neby  Shit  at  1.25,  and  made  a  great 
descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  under  Bum&dv ;  here  are 
fruit  trees  and  other  cultivation.  Leaving  Bumfidy  on  its  hiU 
above  us  on  the  left,  and  ascending  gradually,  we  came  out  upon 
the  terrace,  and  proceeded  along  the  half  desert  plain  and 
among  the  hills.  At  2.45  the  rocky  and  desert  channel  of  Wady 
Shabat,  with  a  small  stream,  cut  its  way  down  through  the 
terrace,  by  a  very  deep  and  rugged  chasm  from  the  mountain  to 
the  lower  plain.  This  valley  has  its  commencement  not  far 
from  Wady  Ma'rabtln  ;  and  a  more  northern  road  from  SOighaya 
to  Ba'albek  leaves  the  Tahfdfeh  road  at  the  bridge ;  passes  up 
Wady  Ma'rabtln  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  then 
crosses  a  low  ridge  into  Wady  Shab&t,  and  follows  down  the 
latter  for  a  time  northwest ;  when,  leaving  it  gradually  and  pass- 
ing over  naked  rocky  slopes,  it  joins  our  road  twenty  min- 
utes beyond  where  we  crossed  the  Wady.  We  came  to  this 
junction  at  3.05.  This  road  is  said  to  be  not  longer  than  that 
by  Neby  Shit ;  while  it  is  better  and  more  level,  though  less 
interesting  than  the  other.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to  cross ; 
and  no  narrow  and  difficult  defiles  to  wind  through.^ 

At  3.10  the  village  of  Bereit&n  bore  from  us  W.  by  N.  about 
a  mile  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  a  gap  in  the  line  of  hills. 
Here  are  many  ancient  sepulchres.  Keepmg  on  over  the  desert 
tract,  at  4  o'clock  another  deep  and  ru^ed  chasm,  like  the 
former,  passed  down  through  the  terrace,  called  here  Wady  et« 
Taiyibeh,  from  a  vUlage  further  down  between  the  hills ;  though 

*  J.  L.  Porter,  in  Biblioth.  Saora,  1854,  Zebedinj  to  Ba'albek,  thoagh  hU  desoxip* 
pp.  eeO,  661.>-I  ffuppoae  this  to  be  the  tioa  is  not  definite;  Land*  of  the  Bibb, 
xoute  by  which  Dr  Wilsoa  trayeUed  from    II.  pp.  875,  876. 
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we  heard  also  the  name  of  Wady  HijrabfiD  applied  to  its  upper 
part.  At  4.35  there  was  a  fork  of  the  road  ;  one  branch  going 
more  to  the  right  to  the  fomitain  of  Ba'albek^  while  we  took  the 
other,  turning  down  more  to  the  left  through  an  open  gap  in  the 
hills.  In  the  bottom  of  this  gap  we  passed  at  4.45  the  little 
village  and  fountain  of  'Ain  Burday. ,  Following  now  the  base  of 
the  next  hill,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the  town  of  Ba'albek, 
situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  and  angle  of  the  high 
terrace  and  line  of  hills,  which  here  break  down  and  cease; 
while  an  arm  of  the  alluvial  plain  runs  up  eastward  to  the 
fountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  thus  taken  from  Mftsy  by  Neby  Shit, 
and  indeed  quite  from  'Anjar,  had  virtually  led  us  out  of  the 
BQk&'a  ;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  we  were  the  whole  day  long 
not  in  the  great  plain  at  all ;  but  on  higher  ground  east  of  the 
line  of  hills.  This  smaller  side  valley  is  a  singular  formation  ; 
and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Wady  et-Teim  to  Ba'albek,  with 
interruptions  mainly  at  'Anjar  and  Neby  Shit.  The  great  plain 
itself,  as  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  is  superbly  rich  * 
and  beautiful ;  a  gem  lying  deep  in  its  setting  of  mountains, 
and  fringed  with  the  brilliant  snows  of  Lebanon.  The  Bflka'a 
thus  far  is  everywhere  well  watered.  The  mountains  b^in 
further  south  to  converge  and  make  it  narrower;  and  north 
of  Ba'albek  its  character  is  wholly  changed. 

From  M&sy  northwards  there  is  another  road,  leading  along 
the  western  base  of  the  line  of  hills,  and  of  course  skirtmg  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  great  plain.*  After  crossuiff  the  stream 
of  Tahfilfeh  it  ascends  a  steep  hill ;  and,  leaving  the  village  of 
Ktlna  ten  minutes  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  shallow  ^^ey 
west  of  the  high  Tell  mentioned  above ;  and  reaches  in  forty-five 
minutes  a  place  of  quarries  and  excavated  tombs.  Fifteen 
minutes  further,  across  the  valley  running  out  below  Neby  Shit, 
is  the  village  of  Sir'tn ;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  the  road 
passes  west  of  and  under  Rfimfidy.  Then  follows  TObshAr  in 
fifteen  minutes  ;  'Ain  el-Kuneiseh  in  ten  minutes  more,  a  modem 
hamlet  on  the  left  ;  and,  after  still  twenty-five  minutes  one  com^ 
to  Bereit&n.  Thence  to  Taiyibeh  is  thirty-five  minutes ;  at 
forty-five  minutes  further  the  vUlage  of  Dtiris  is  ten  minutes 
on  the  left  ;*  and  another  half  hour  brings  the  traveller  to  Ba'al* 
bek. 

*  Thlt  iMd  was  taken  by  Dr  De  F«rMt  Zaiileh  and  Ba'albek.    Near  tiiii  Tillage  ia 

in  tniTeUing  from  Ba'albek  to   'Axi)ar;  what  might  seem  to  be  a  small  temple, 

Jonnu  of  Am.  Or.  Soe.  IIL  pp.  d5S»  869.  deaoribed  bj  Borckhardt  at  •oRoanJedby 

•^-Sehnbert  also  followed  the  same  road,  eigbc  beantifbl  granite  colmnns ;  Tnr.  pp. 

at  least  from  Sirin,  which  he  writes  Za-  ]  1, 12.  Bnt,  aooordiiur  to  O.  ▼.  Rtchter,  the 

rain ;  III  p.  814.  columns  are  merely  planted  in  the  groond 

-  '  DAiis  b  on  tlie  direct  road  between  without  order,  and  one  or  mora  of  them 
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The  anoiwt  quarries  of  Ba'albek  are  in  the  western  base  of 
the  last  hilly  eight  or  ten  minutes  south  of  the  town  and  temples. 
Here  may  still  be  seen  the  mode  of  quarrying  the  ordinary  stones 
used  for  the  massive  structures  of  the  adjacent  city.  They  were 
ordinarily  hewn  out  from  the  perpendicular  &ce  of  the  rock  in 
an  upright  position,  by  cutting  away  an  interval  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  rock  behind  and  at  the  sides ; 
leaving  them  half  hewn  or  smoothed.  Many  such  stones,  so 
separated  except  at  the  bottom,  still  stand  there  like  massive 
square  pillars.  In  the  same  hill,  nearer  the  city,  are  several 
sepulchral  excavations. 

The  great  stone  of  aU,  so  celebrated  by  travellers,  lies  in  a 
slanting  position,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  We  measured 
it  as  follows : 


la. 

Leoffth 68  4 

Width 17  2 

Height        • U  7 

For  what  particular  spot  this  stone  was  intended,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  as  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for  it  in  the  plan  of  the 
present  structures.  In  judging  of  it  as  it  now  lies,  the  actual 
dimensions  seem  absolutely  incredible.  A  person  approaching 
takes  for  granted  that  he  can  place  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  it ; 
but  finds  himself  on  trial  falling  short  by  at  least  one  half. 

On  the  low  ridge  or  swell  between  this  last  hill  and  a  small 
knoll  perhaps  half  a  mile  further  north,  stand  the  two  larger 
temples.  The  ancient  city  wall  runs  from  their  southwestern 
comer  in  an  easterly  direction  up  the  hill  to  near  its  top  ;^  thence 
northwards  down  the  hill  and  far  into  the  plain  which  extends 
towards  the  fountain  ;  and  then  north  of  west  to  the  said  knolL 
The  fourth  side  we  did  not  trace.  The  wall  was  fiiced  with 
hewn  stones,  and  had  square  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
whole  construction  reminded  me  much  of  the  walls  and  towers  at 
'Anjar ;  except  that  the  area  here  enclosed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  walls  and  towers  are  now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  modem 
town,  which  lies  mostly  on  the  east  of  the  temples,  is  nothing 

bottom  npwardB ;  forming  a  Modlm  Tmi*-  eolmnns  were  of  ooane  faroaght  from  Bt*- 

beh  or  Wely;    p.  80.      So  too  Lt  CoL  albek. 

Squire,  in  Walpole's  Travels  ia  Tarioni  '  In  the  an^^e  fonned  hy  the  dtr  mB 

Coontriei  of  the  East,  p.  807.    The  like  on  this  hill,  formerly  stood  the  Done  col:- 

conchision  is  expressed  still  more  definitely  nmn  described  by  Pococke  and  Wood; 

and  strong^  by  De  Saoky;  Narrat.  11.  p.  Pooocke  II.  i.  p.  107.    Wood  p.  17.    Ik 

689.     It  is  obviondly  the  same  stmctare,  had  already  been  overthrown  in  1802; 

whieh  Pooocke  more  than  a  oentory  ago  Sqnire  in  Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  pi 

ipenks  of  as  **  a  Mahometan  sepnlchre  of  806.    The  remains  are  described  by  De 

an  ootagon  figure ;"  IL  L  p.  108.   The  fine  Sanli^ ;  Naxtat.  IL  p.  615  sq. 
You  IIL— 43 
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more  than  a  mean  village  of  larger  size.*    There  are  here  rnanj 
trees  of  various  kinds,  especially  walnut  trees. 

The  large  and  heautiful  fountain  of  Ba'albek  is  fifteen 
minutes  south  of  east  from  the  temples,  in  its  own  sweet  valley 
or  depression  in  the  plain  ;  which  here  runs  up  to  the  base  of 
Anti-Lebanon  on  the  north  of  the  hills  and  terrace.  The  whole 
vale  is  rich  and  meadow-like.  The  water  boils  up  in  several 
places  ;  two  of  which  are  built  up  with  a  low  semicircular  walL 
On  the  stone-work  of  one  of  the  fountains  Maundrell  found  a 
Greek  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  a  Christian  bishop.' 
The  water  is  limpid  and  fine,  and  runs  off  murmuring  in  a  pretty 
river ;  as  large  perhaps  as  the  stream  from  Neba'  Shemsin. 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosk,  with  a  single  * 
row  of  columns  along  the  middle ;  perhaps  once  connected  by 
arches  and  aiding  to  support  the  roof.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
square  court.'  The  stream  from  the  fountain  passes  down  to 
the  temples.  Its  natural  chaiinel  is  on  the  north  of  them  ;  but 
branches  are  now  carried  along  also  on  the  south  of  the  temples, 
and  supply  water  for  several  mills.  The  whole  stream  is  after- 
wards exhausted  in  the  plain  by  irrigation ;  and  none  of  it 
reaches  the  Lit&ny,  unless  in  winter.  The  remotest  permanent 
source  of  the  Lit&ny  is  understood  to  be  at  a  village  called 
Haushbeh,  nearly  west  of  Ba'albek,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon ; 
and  the  stream,  an  hour  or  two  below  the  fountainy  is  about  half 
as  large  as  that  of  Ba'albek.* 

The  elevation  of  Ba'albek  above  the  sea,  is,  according  to 
Bussegger,  3496  Paris  feet ;  according  to  Schubert,  3572  Paris 
feet.'     The  medium  is  3584  Paris  feet,  or  3769  feet  English. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  south,  overagainst  t^  lesser 
temple,  and  opposite  to  the  usual  entrance  at  the  present  day. 
We  found  here  other  companies  of  travellers  ;  and  among  them 
several  artists  diligently  occupied  in  sketching.  One  party  was 
encamped  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  court  of  the  great 
temple  itself;  and  we  regretted  that  we  had  not  done  the  same ; 
having  yielded  rather  hastily  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing in  our  baggage  animals.  We  gave  ourselves  up  for  the 
evening  to  the  astonishment  and  enjoyment  which  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  inspire ;  leaving  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
details  until  the  next  morning. 

*  In  Bttrokhaidt^s  time  Ba'albek  oon-  the  side  of  Anti-LelmnoQ ;  Trar.  p.  16^ 
tamed  about  seyenty  families  of  Meta wileh.  We  neither  saw  it,  nor  heard  it  apoken  oC 
and  twenty-five  of  Greek  Catholics ;  p.  15.  *  So  Mr  Rohsoo,  who  had  visited  the 
There    has  probably  been  little  change  fountain,  and  crossed  the  stream  some  dit- 
nnoe.  tanoe  farther  down.    Comp.  Bnickhaidt 

**  Manndrell  Joum.  May  5th,  ult.  Tray.  p.  10. 

*  The  smaller  ft>untain  visited  by  Burok-        *  Kussegger  Reisen  I.  p.  702.   Sohnbot 
hardt,  which  he  calls  Jftsh,  is  higher  np  on    IIL  p.  822. 
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The  temples,  the  rums  of  which  now  constitute  the  wonder- 
ful attractions  of  Ba'alhek,  are  two  in  number ;  the  greater  and 
thejesser.*  The  former,  with  its  magnificent  peristyle  and  vast 
courts  and  portico,  extended  a  thousand  feet  in  length  fix)m  east 
to  west.  It  stands  upon  an  artificial  vaulted  platform,  elevated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  adjacent  country.  Besides 
the  dilapidated  ruins  of  the  courts  and  portico,  there  now  remain 
only  the  six  southwestern  columns  of  the  lofty  peristyle ;  and 
these  are  still  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place.  The  lesser 
temple  stands  likewise  upon  its  own  similar,  though  less  elevated 
platform.*  It  is  on  the  south  of  the  greater  temple  ;  is  parallel 
with  it ;  and  its  fix)nt  is  a  few  feet  east  of  the  eastern  line  of  the 
great  peristyle.  It  had  no  court ;  and  its  length  is  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  that  of  the  greater  temple  with  its  courts.  It  was 
finished,  and  that  most  elaborately,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it 
still  remains ;  while  not  improbably  the  larger  temple  was  never 
completed. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  describe  or  dweU  upon  the  plans  and 
noble  architecture  of  these  ruins.  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  in  the 
fewest  words,  to  present  such  a  sketch  as  will  enable  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  gain  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  place  ;  and 
such  also  as  will  put  the  future  traveller  in  a  situation  at  once 
to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  and  thus  be  saved 
the  time  and  labour  of  studying  them  out  for  himself  without  a 
guide.  This  last  unfortunately  was  our  own  case.  We  had  with 
us  Maundrell's  work,  which  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
lesser  temple,  but  hardly  refers  to  the  greater.  Tet,  since  the 
folios  of  Fooocke  and  Wood,  no  traveller,  with  the  exception  of 
Yolney,  has  ever  given  a  plan  of  the  ruins,  nor  even  a  description 
of  their  main  parts  and  features.  We  examined  for  ourselves, 
without  plan  or  guide  ;  and  while  I  have  since  been  gratified  to 
find  our  results  as  to  the  plan  corresponding  entirely  with  those 
of  Wood  and  DawUns,  yet  we  should  have  been  great  gainers 
had  we  possessed  even  the  slightest  outline.  True,  whoever 
visits  Ba'albek  in  order  to  study  the  architecture  of  its  remains, 
will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  splendid  and  costly  works 
in  which  they  are  depicted.  But  such  is  not  the  object  of  most 
travellers,  nor  was  it  ours.  I  insert  therefore  a  mere  outline  of 
the  original  ground-plan  of  the  two  temples,  as  reduced  by  Yol- 
ney from  that  of  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  with  a  brief  description. — 

*  The  small  circular  temple  ftirther  east,    garded  as  standing  upon  the  same  platfonn 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  with  the  greater  temple,     BiUioth.  Sac 

'  It  has  sometimes  been  emmeonslj  re-    18^  p.  80. 
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The  main  material  is  eveiywhere  the  compact  limestone  of  the 
region,  quarried  from  the  adjacent  hills.  ^ 

'  Wood  and  Dswkiiis  Rniiit  of  BmI-  meaniremeiitt ;  and  I  fAwe  in  tihe  text 
beo,  foL  Load.  1767,  Plate  UL  Comp.  tixwe  of  Wood  and  Dawkini^  ezoqA 
alao  Vtdnejy  U  p.  SIS.— Wa  made  few    whera  okharwife  ^aciSod. 
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In  respect  to  the  general  plan^  it  must  everywliere  be  borne 
in  mindy  that  many  parts,  and  especially  the  south  side^  have 
been  greatly  disfigured  and  obscured  by  the  Saracenic  erections 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  when  the  whole  area  of  both  temples  was 
converted  into  a  Muslim  fortress.^ 

•  The  Qbbat  Templb. — The  eastern  front  presents  the  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  Portico^  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
longy  fianked  at  each  end  by  a  square  tower  or  pavilion.  The 
floor  of  the  portico  is  elevated  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
pound  ;  and  the  wall  below  it  is  built  of  large  undressed  stones ; 
mdicating  that  here  was  an  immense  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
into  the  portico.  These  however  have  wholly  disappeared ;  hav-* 
ing  doubtless  been  employed  in  the  Saracenic  works. 

The  portico  was  about  thirty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  had 
twelve  columns  in  front,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  now  remain. 
The  diameter  of  the  columns  was  four  feet  three  inches ;  with  an 
interval  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  between  them.  On  two  of  these 
Ijedestals  were  cut  (with  abbreviations)  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, copied  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  but  now  nearly  iUfegible.* 

I.  Magnis  DiU  ffeliupolitanis  pro  miluU  Ant&nini  Pii  Felieis  AuguMii  et 
Julia  AugusUB  matrU  d&mini  nostri  eastrorum  SenaUu  patruB  .  .  ,  .  e(h 
lumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  ma  peeunia  ex  wfto  Ubenti  an- 
imo  solvit, 

II.  Magnis  Diis  Eeliupolitania ....  oriia  domini  noatri  AnUmini  Pii 
Felicia  Augusti  et  Juliet  AuguskB  matrie  domini  nostri  eastrorum  .  .  .  * . 
fUoniaTUB  capita  eolumnarum  dum  erant  in  muro  inluminata  sua  peeunia  . .  . 

The  pavilions  at  the  ends  of  the  portico  are  built  of  very  laige 
stones ;  we  measured  the  size  of  one  stone,  twenty-fi)ur  feet  five 
inches  long.  They  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  a  belt  or 
oomice  on  4;he  level  of  the  portico  ;  there  are  also  pilasters  at  the 
comers,  and  two  intervening  ones  on  the  aides.  In  front,  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  vaults  beneath  the 
platform.  The  top  of  each  pavilion  has  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens.  On  the  same  level  with  the  portico  is  a  square  room 
in  each,  thirty-one  ftot  wide  by  thirty-eight  feet  deep  ;  and 
entered  from  the  portico  by  three  doors.  These  rooms  are  highly 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  cornices,  and  once  probably  with 
statues.     The  same  is  true  of  the  back  wall  of  the  portico. 

The  great  portal  leading  from  the  portico  to  the  temple 

'  One  of  tbese  straotiiies  is  a  clnmsj  Sanlcy  tberefore  regardf  them  as  a  vodve 

anadrangQlar  fort,  dirsotlj  abnttmg  npoa  tettimonial  in  behiSf  of  Mareos  Anraliiui 

tiie  front  of  the  lesser  temple.  Antoninus,  afterwards  Caracalla,  the  son 

*  These  inscriptions  are  cnt  in  the  long  of  Sevems  and  the  empress  Jnlia  Domna. 

tknder  style  of  letters,  which  is  regarded  Nanat  II.  p.  S23. — M.  De  Sanlcj  oon- 

iismuking  the  pniod  of  Septimins  Sevems,  siders  the  two  inscriptions  as  being  nearly 

at  the  dose  of  the  second  oentoiy.  M.  De  ideuticaL 
Vol.  III.— 43* 
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oourte  Is  seventeen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  smaUer 
one,  ten  feet  in  width. 

These  portals  lead  into  the  first  court,  which  is  in  form  a 
Hexagon.  Its  length  between  east  and  west,  fiom  side  to  side, 
is  about  two  hnndj^  feet ;  its  breadth  from  angle  to  an^e 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  On  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
each  of  the  sides  towards  the  north  and  south,  was  a  rectangular 
exedray  a  room  or  recess  like  the  side  chapels  in  Bomiah 
churches,  with  four  columns  in  front  of  each  ;  and  with  smaller 
irregular  rooms  intervening.  The  recess  on  the  east  formed  a 
vestibule  before  the  entrance  from  the  portico.  The  exedrcB 
were  doubtless  roofed  over ;  but  all  is  now  in  ruins. 

The  western  side  of  the  Hexagon  was  occupied  by  a  broad 

Ertal  fifty  feet  wide,  vrith  two  side  portals  each  of  ten  feet, 
iding  into  the  Oreat  Quadrangley  the  vast  court  directly  in 
firont  of  the  temple  proper.  This  area  measures  about  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  breadth,  including  the  exedrte. 
Beginning  at  the  portals  in  the  middle  of  the  east  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north,  we  have  next  to  the  smaller  portal 
an  immense  niche,  eighteen  feet  wide,  intended  apparently  for  a 
colossal  statue.  Then  comes  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four 
columns  in  front;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  room  next  the 
comer,  closed  up  in  front  except  by  a  door.  This  room,  in 
front,  joins  upon  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  court ; 
and  both  connect  with  a  small  square  room  between  them  in  the 
angle.  Proceeding  west  along  the  north  side  of  ^e  court,  we 
have  first  a  rectangular  exedra  with  four  oolumnB  in  front,  then 
a  semiciroular  one  with  two  columns  ;  and  next,  occupying  flie 
middle  of  this  side,  a  longer  rectangular  exedra  with  six  col- 
umns in  firont  Then  follows,  as  before,  in  conresporuliDg  mder, 
a  semiciroular  exedra  with  two  columns,  a  rectangular  one  with 
four  colunms,  and  a  room  with  a  door  next  the  comer.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  court,  between  this  oomer  and  the  great 

firistyle,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  thero  wero  no  exednie. 
roceeding  from  the  eastem  portal  of  the  court  southwards,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  wall,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
and  exedrw  corren>onded  entirely  to  those  just  described  along 
the  other  side.  The  exedrtjB  wero  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  wero 
doubtless  once  roofed  over.  It  was  in  the  fronts  of  these  exedrcs^ 
that  the  columns  of  Syenite  granite  from  Egypt  would  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Many  of  these  columns,  twenty-nine 
inches  in  diameter,  are  still  streyred  around,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  court.'     Their  basea  and  capitals  are 

'  One  of  th60e  gnmite  oolnmna,  of  the    Sanlcj  as  Vflnz  in  one  of  tfie  Tiiilte  be- 
Mune  diameter^  is  mentioned  bj  M.  De    neath ;  Nuntive  IL  p.  638. 
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Bupposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  The  exedrce  were  decorated  within 
and  without  with  pilasters  and  also  with  niches ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing either  scollop  work  above  or  pediments.  Along  the  front 
of  the  exedrce  above  was  an  entablature  with  an  elegantly 
sculptured  frieze. — In  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  this 
Court  are  the  remains  of  a  raised  platform  or  esplanade ;  on 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  two  rows  of  pedestals,  three  in 
a  row,  as  if  for  statues  or  sphynxes.  These  remains  are  men- 
tioned by  Volney ; '  but  not  by  Wood  and  Dawldns. 

Fronting  upon  this  great  quadrangle  was  the  vast  Peristyle, 
measuring  two  hundred  and  mnety  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth.  On  each  side  were  nineteen  columns, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;■  and  at  each  end  ten, 
counting  the  comer  columns  twice ;  that  is,  fifty-four  in  all. 
The  diameter  of  these  columns  is  given  by  Wood  as  seven  feet 
at  the  base  and  five  feet  at  top.  Our  measurement  gave  to  some 
of  them  a  diameter  of  seven  feet  three  or  also  four  inches.*  The 
distance  between  the  columns  was  usually  eight  feet ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  front,  a  little  more.  The  height  of  the 
shafts  was  about  sixty-two  feet,  with  a  richly  sculptured  entab- 
lature of  nearly  fourteen  feet  more;^  making  in  all  nearly 
seventy-six  feet.'  The  columns  were  mostly  form^  of  three 
pieces  ;  many  of  which  now  lie  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
were  fastened  together  by  iron  pins  or  cramps,  a  foot  long  and  a 
foot  thick ;  and  sometimes  two  of  these  were  employed,  one 
round  and  the  other  square.*  So  solidly  were  the  parts  thus 
joined  together,  that  in  some  instcmces  the  faU  of  the  columns 
has  not  separated  them.  One  of  the  most  revolting  forms  of 
the  ruthless  barbarism  under  which  these  splendid  ruins  have 
suffered,  is  still  seen  in  the  cutting  and  breaking  away  of  the 
bottom  of  the  columns  yet  standing,  in  order  to  obtain  these 
masses  of  iron  I 

These  rows  of  columns  stood  upon  immense  waUs,  built  up 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground  outside.  The  eastern  waU 
rested  against  the  platform  of  the  grand  quadrangle ;  from  which 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ascent  to  the  level  of  the  great 
peristyle.  The  southern  wall  is  now  mostly  covered  by  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  That  on  the  west  is  concealed  by  the  gigantic 
masonry  yet  to  be  described.  The  northern  wall  is  free.  It  is 
built  of  bevelled  stones,  well  wrought  and  finished.     Courses  of 

^  Tom.  n.  p.  21S.    Thej  are  also  le-  *  So  too  WOiod,  Lancb  of  the  Bibk^  XL 

ferred  to  in  KobertaT  Sketchu,  Ezpbn.  of  p.  888. 

Plftto :  Eattem  Poriieo,  Baalhte,  «  Wood  and  DawkiiM,  Plato  XXIH 

■  The  order  of  all  tlMOofaminstluDiigb-  *  Laada  of  the  Bible,  11.  ji.  88a 

out  the  temple  and  oonzti,  ia  fi^poied  to  *  Wood,  p.  2a 
haye  been  the  Corinthian. 
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longer  stones  alternate  with  layers  of  shorter  ones.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  courses  is  veiy  nnifoimly  three  feet  eight  inches ; 
and  from  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  ground  outside  to  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  large  columns  above,  there  are  thirteen  courses,  or 
about  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  southern  wall  the  courses  of 
stones  were  similar;  and  the  elevation  probably  the  same. 
Whether  on  the  level  of  these  walls  above  there  was  a  vaulted 
esplanade,  enclosed  by  the  peristyle ;  whether  this  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  ceUa  within  the  latter ;  or  whether  the  esplanade 
and  peristyle  alone  served  the  purpose  of  a  vast  hypaethral 
temple  ;  can  perhaps  never  be  determined.  It  nuky  be^  tnat  the 
latter  is  not  the  least  probable  hypothesiB. 

This  magnificent  peristyle,  thus  elevated  some  fifty  feet  above 
t)je  adjacent  country,  formed  of  course  a  conspicuous  object  in 
every  direction.  Even  now,  the  six  western  columns  of  its 
southern  side,  the  only  ones  which  yet  remain  upright,  constitute 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  and  wonder  in  all  the  various  views 
and  aspects  of  Ba'albek.  In  the  time  of  Wood  and  Dawkins^ 
A.  D.  1751,  nine  colimms  were  yet  standing. 

Not  less  wonderful  than  the  other  parts  of  the  great  temple 
are  the  immense  external  SubstructionSy  by  which  the  walls 
supporting  the  peristyle  are  enclosed  and  covered ;  if  indeed 
that  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  huge  masses  of  masonry,  on 
which  nothing  rests.  ^  This  external  substruction  wall  is  found 
on  the  north  side  and  west  end  of  the  peristyle ;  and  exists  also 
probably  on  the  south  side  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish.  It 
IS  marked  by  Wood  as  everywhere  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
distant  from  the  walls  supporting  the  columns ;  and  as  being 
itself  ten  feet  thick 

The  most  imposing  of  these  substructions  is  the  western  wall, 
as  viewed  from  the  outside.  It  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  columns,  some  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  in  it  is  seen  the  layer  of  three  immense  stones  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  Of  these  stones,  the  length  of  one  is  sixty-four 
feet ;  of  another,  sixty-three  feet  eight  inches ;  and  of  the  third, 
sixty-three  feet ;  in  aU  one  hundred  ninety  feet  eight  inches. 
Their  height  is  about  thirteen  feet ;  and  the  thickness  apparently 
the  same,  or  perhaps  greater.  They  are  laid  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground ;  and  below  them  are  seven  others  of  like  thick- 
ness, and  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  upper  ones  at  each 
end.*    It  is  obvious,  that  these  huge  blocks  formed  the  covering 

'  Wood  and  Da^^diu  eive  to  theie  the  vided  mae^  which  is  dzty-nbe  feet  in 

BBUio  of  mbatemetU,  wi£  a  like  question  length,  thirteen  in  depth,  luid  eighteen  in 

at  to  its  strict  propriety.  bnadth;"  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL  p.  881. 

*  Dr  Wilson  speaks  here  of  *'ODe  stone  This  statement  I  am  nnable  either  to  con- 

overiooked  both  by  Maandiell,  and  Wood  finn  or  to  contradict    Like  all  fbnner  tra- 

and  Dawkins,  probably  because  inegolarly  Tellers,  except  Dr  Wilson,  we  observed  no 

out  la  the  outer  natiiott  ttun^  of  nndi-  aoch  stonei 
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and  marked  ihe  extrat,  of  the  west  end  of  tfae  great  temple, 
oonesponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  vast  eolomiade  above.  Th^ 
wall  extendmg  from  these  blocks  southwards  is  of  inferioi^ 
materials  and  probably  modem.-*-It  was  doubtless  these  three 
enormous  stones,  that  gave  to  the  great  temple  its  ancient  epi-' 
thet  of  TrUUkon^ 

On  the  north,  the  substruction  wall  is  only  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  was  never  completed.  It  also  is  built  up  of 
Cyclopean  work ;  immense  stones  laid  as  brought  from  the  quarry, 
but  never  dressed  smooth.  Here  are  nine  stones,  measuring  on 
an  average  thirty-one  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth.*  In  speaking  of  the  huge 
block  stiU  lying  in  the  quarry,  I  have  said  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  pkce  for  it  in  ike  plan  of  the  present  structures.' 
Still,  it  may  not  be  impossible,  that  the  said  block  was  intended' 
to  be  placed  upon  this  very  wall,  in  a  line  with  the  similar  course 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  for  some  reason  the  work  was  abandoned, 
and  the  wall  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state.  In  this  way, 
the  noble  inner  wall  of  bevelled  stones,  sustaining  the  line  of 
oolumns  above,  has  remained  open  on  this  side  to  pubUc  view 
and  access. 

Under  the  northern  and  southern  mdes  of  the  great  quad- 
rangle, which  project  &r  beyond  the  peristyle  and  the  hexagonal 
court,  are  long  vaulted  passages  extending  quite  through  from 
outside  to  outside.  There  is  at  least  one  l^e  transverse  passage 
connecting  them ;  and  probably  more.  Other  passages  and 
rooms  beneath  the  platform  are  also  described.^  The  arch  of 
the  vaults  is  circular ;  and  'on  the  walls  are  seen  fragments  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  occasionally  a  bust*  In  the  days  of 
Haundrell  and  also  of  Pococke,  the  only  entmnce  to  the  platform 
and  courts  of  the  great  temple  above  was  through  these  vaults ; 
emeiging  somewhere  near  the  lesser  temple."  The  vaults  we 
did  not  examine,  except  by  looMng  in  at  the  entrances. 

Along  the  external  face  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  great 
court,  are  seen  occasionaUy  bevelled  stones ;  but  not  laid  with 
any  regularity.  Midway  of  the  height  of  this  wall,  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  runs  a  belt  or  ledge  like  a  cornice,  similar 
to  that  on  the  pavilions  in  front.    Opposite  the  middle  of  the 

*  'Up6p  Toixj^r,  Ghion.  Paaoh.  L  p.  tiona  are  reyened;  andDeSaiiloyreporti^ 
561  ed.  Dind.  p.  808  Par.  that  the  bases  of  all  the  sides  are  of  the 

*  Lands  of  tii»  Bible  IL  p.  8S2.  "  gigantio  material  *  of  an  eariier  vanlk; 

*  See  aboyie,  p,  506.  p.  625. 

«  Ritter  Erdk.   XVIL  i.  p.   286.    H.        *  Maundrell   savs:    *<Toa   pass  In  a 

CNrfS,  Relation  II.  p.  24.  stately  ardied  walk  or  portiod,  one  htm- 

*  These  are  mentioned  bjManndreH,  May  dred  and  fifty  yards  long,  which  leads  yoit 
5th ;  by  Pococke,  who  spealu  of  Aro  bnsts,  to  the  [leaser]  temple ;"  May  5th.  Pococke 
n.  i.  p.  Ill ;  by  De  Sanlcy  II.  p.  626  sq.  IL  I  p.  111. 

-— Manndrell  says  that  some  of  uie  inscrip- 
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court  is  a  Bmall  doorway  with  sctilptared  sides^  leading  appar- 
ently to  the  vaults.  The  southern  waU  of  this  oourt  was  prob- 
ably similar 

Lbsbbb  Tevpljb. — This  temple  is  called  the  lesser  only  in 
comparison  with  its  gigantic  neighbour.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  probably  by  &r  the  laigest  ancient  structure  remaining  in 
western  Syria.  It  stands  upon  its  own  less  elevated  and  vaulted 
platform,  wholly  without  the  area  and  plan  of  the  laige  temple  ; 
and  had  apparently  no  direct  connection  with  it.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  regarded  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  as  coeval  and 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  temple  ;  the  order  being  every* 
where  Corinthian.  It  had  no  court  whatever  beyond  its  peri- 
style and  porticos. 

This  temple,  as  I  have  said,  stands  parallel  with  the  peristyle 
of  the  larger  temple  ;  its  front  extending  a  few  feet  east  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  great  quadrangle.  It  was  approached 
from  the  east  by  a  flight  of  thni:y  steps,  having  at  each  end  a 
low  sculptured  wall  surmounted  by  a  pedestal  Steen  feet  high, 
intended  doubtless  for  statues.  This  flight  of  steps  is  described 
by  De  la  Boque  in  A.  D.  1688,  as  if  then  still  existing.^  The 
spot  is  now  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  fort. 

The  whole  length  of  this  temple,  including  the  colon- 
nades, is  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  ceUa  measures,  on  the 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  eighty-five  feet 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  peristyle,  of  fif- 
teen columns  on  each  side  and  ei^ht  at  each  end,  counting 
the  comer  columns  in  both  numbers.  At  the  eastern,  end 
there  was  a  second  interior  row  of  six  fiuted  columns ;  and 
then  two  other  columns  between  these  and  the  ends  of  the  side 
walls,  which  are  here  extended  to  form  the  vestibule.*  This 
double  colonnade  formed  the  eastem  portico ;  which  is  now 
destroyed,  except  the  pedestals ;  and  its  place  partially  covered  by 
the  Turkish  walls.  The  colunms  are  composed  of  two  or  at  most 
three  immense  blocks,  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  higher  up.  These  blocks  are 
veiy  closely  joined  together,  so  that  even  the  edge  of  a  penknife 
cannot  be  inserted ;  and  were  fastened  by  iron  cramps  or  pins, 
without  cement.  So  solidly  is  this  done,  that  although  one  of 
the  columns  on  the  south  side  has  slipped  from  its  pedestal  and 
fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 
several  of  the  stones,  yet  it  is  itself  unbroken,  and  remains 

'  Vojage  de  Syrie  etc.  I.  p.  108,  Amit  the  ends  of  the  two  side  waBi  of  tlie  tm- 

1728.    Manodxell  in  1697  says  nothing  of  tibole.  Nothing  of  this  eppears  in  the  plan 

the  steps.  of  Wood  and  Dawkiiis ;  fuid  Pocooke  also 

*  De  la  Roqne  describes  four  other  col-  questions  De  la  Roane's  statement ;  IL  L 

viniis  of  the  portico,  as  standing  between  p.  106. 
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leaning  against  tHe  cella.  Here  too  tlie  bottoms  of  the  columns 
have  been  broken  away,  in  order  to  get  at  the  iron  cramps. 
Along  the  sides  and  west  end,  the  interval  between  the  columns 
is  eight  and  a  half  feet ;  and  their  distance  from  the  waU  nine 
feet  eight  inches.  In  the  eastern  portico,  the  interval  between 
the  columns  is  the  same ;  except  between  the  middle  columns 
of  each  row,  where  it  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet.  The  two  rows 
are  here  nine  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  and  the  inner  row  is  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  smgle  columns  ;  and  these  again  the 
same  from  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  forty-five  feet,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals.  Upon 
them  rested  an  entablature  seven  feet  high,  composed  of  a  double 
fiieze  or  cornice  elaborately  wrought.'  This  entablature  was 
everywhere  connected  with  the  walls  of  the  ceUa  by  immense 
slabs  of  stone,  somewhat  concave  below  ;  and  having  the  lower 
surface  exquisitely  sculptured  in  fi:etwork  In  the  middle  of 
each  slab  is  a  hexagon,  enclosing  a  bust  or  figure  of  a  god,  hero, 
or  emperor ;  and  towards  the  comers  of  the  slabs  are  smaller 
rhomboids  with  similar  figures.  Among  them  a  Leda  and  a 
Ganymede  may  be  distinguished  ;  but  all  have  been  more  or  less 
defaced.  These  slabs  thus  formed  a  ceiling  of  indescribable 
beauty  over  the  colonnades.  Many  of  the  columns  have  fallen, 
bringing  down  with  them  their  entablatures  and  blocks  of 
ceiling ;  and  these  all  lie  scattered  •either  singly  or  in  heaps 
below.  At  present  there  are  on  the  south  side  only  four  columns 
still  in  their  place  ;  on  the  west,  six  ;  and  on  the  north,  nine.* 
In  A.  D.  1751,  there  appear  to  have  been  nine  in  place  upon  the 
south  side,  and  eight  (the  fuU  number)  at  the  west  end.' 

The  vestibule  before  the  great  portal  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  This  portal  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  temple. 
The  elaborateness  and  exquisite  finish  of  its  sculpture  surpasses 
anything  foimd  elsewhere.*  It  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches 
broad ;  the  height  is  undetermined,  because  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  by  which  it  is  blocked  up  below.  The  sides  are  each  of 
a  single  stone  with  elegantly  carved  ornaments.  The  top  was 
composed  of  three  huge  blocks,  sculptured  elaborately  on  both 
sides  and  below.  Here  on  the  lower  sur&ce  is  the  celebrated 
figure  of  the  crested  eagle,  beautifully  wrought,  holding  in  his 
talons  a  caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  strings  of  long  garlands 

'  Roberts  Sketehes  of  tlie  Holy  Land;  exqalrite  in  its  detail,  of  anything  of  its 

Explan.  of  the  Plate :    Western  Portico,  kind  in  the  world.  The  pencU  can  oony^ 

Baalhec  bnt  a  faint  idea  of  its  beanty.    One  aoroU^ 

*  Roberts  Sketches,  ibid.  alone,  of  acanthus  leaves,  with  groups  of 
'  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Plates.  children  and  panthers  intertwined,  mi^t 

*  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Mr    form  a  work  of  itsel£*    Sketches :    Ths 
Roberts  the  artist :  <*  This  is  perhaps  the    JDoorwt^f  Baalbee. 

most  elaborate  work,  as  well  as  the  moat 
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extending  on  each  fiide,  where  the  other  enda  are  borne  up  hf 
flying  genii.  The  crest  shows  that  this  is  not  the  Boman  eagle  ; 
but,  as  the  same  figure  is  found  in  the  ^reat  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Palmyra,  Yolney  and  others  reaud  it  as  the  oriental  eagle, 
consecrated  to  the  sun.^  When  rococke,  and  also  Wood  and 
Dawkins,  sketched  this  portal,  it  was  still  in  a  perfect  state ; 
but  in  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1759,  the  middle 
stone  of  the  lintel  slipped  and  sunk  between  the  two  others,  and 
now  hangs  suspended  by  the  middle.'  The  eagle  is  thus  separa- 
ted from  the  genii  on  each  side. 

The  cella  is  without  windows,  or  any  apertures  for  light. 
Whether  there  was  ever  a  roof  is  perhaps  doubtfuL  With  the 
exception  of  its  colonnades,  it  .may  have  been  hypaethral,  or 
mainly  so,  Adijacent  to  the  portal  on  each  side  are  massive 
pillars,  each  enclosing  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  interior  are  fluted  half  columns,  with 
intervening  niches  below  and  above ;  these  have  projections  in 
the  bottom  of  each  like  pedestals,  as  if  for  statues.  The  lower 
niches  sae  finished  above  with  scollop  work ;  the  upper  ones  with 
triangular  pediments  (tabernacles).  In  the  comers  next  the 
portal  are  double  fluted  columns,  as  at  Mddel.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  about  ninety  feet ;  its  breadth  seventy-four.  Mr 
Wood  speaks  of  two  lines  of  foundation  walls  running  through 
its  length ;  which  probabljr  served  to  divide  off  side  aisles,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church.  The  plaster  seen  upon 
the  walls  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  era.  The  aanctum 
or  place  of  the  altar  occupied  thirty-six  feet  at  the  west  end  of 
the  cella.  It  was  raised  above  the  nave ;  and  several  steps  led 
up  to  it.'  At  each  end  of  the  steps  was  a  door  leading  down  to 
the  vaults.^  Above  was  one  or  more  fluted  columns  on  each 
side,  forming  or  supporting  a  screen  between  the  nave  and  the 
adytum. 

Gekebal  Features. — Such  in  brief  detail  is  the  general 
outline  of  these  splendid  ruins.  .  But  no  description  can  convey 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  overpowering  grandeur, 
or  their  impressive  decay. 

The  elevation  of  the  platforms  and  the  external  walls  pre- 
vent access  to  the  interior  at  the  present  day,  except  along  the 
western  end  of  the  lesser  temple,  and  so  between  the  latter  and 

*  VoliMy,  Voyage  IL  p.  227.  wd  fimnd  two  rooms,  whiob  he  does  sol 
'  In  VoLae/s  tiine  thu  atone  had  sank    describe ;  11.  L  p.  109.— On  the  side  of  the 

eight  inohes ;  Vojage  II.  p.  222.    It  it  itaireese  leadhig  down  to  these  chenihex% 

now  sank  lower ;   De  SaxSay  says  about  Bnrokhaidt  found  the  Cufic   inscriptioiiy 

two  yards ;  H.  p.  €04.  which  he  copied ;  pp.  12,  18.    For  oonjeo- 

*  De  U  Boqne  speaks  of  thirteen  steps;  torsi  readings  of  this  mscription,  see  Ge- 
I  p.  115.  senins'  Notes  on  Bnrckhardt,  L  p.  490 

*  Pococko  dssceaded  inlo  these  TaoHs,  Genn. 
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the  great  peristyle  of  tke  larger  temple.  And  what  an  en- 
trance !  Here  are  accumulate  vast  heaps  of  mighty  niimr ; 
immense  shafts  of  hroken  colmnns ;  gigantic  architraves,  cor- 
niceSy  and  ceilings,  all  exquisitely  sculptured ;  all  now  trodden 
under  foot,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  impres- 
fiire  avenue  in  the  world  I 

That  which  at  once  and  mainly  strikes  the  traveller  is  the 
singular  symmetry  of  proportion  ;  which  gives  an  air  of  perfect 
lightness  and  beauty  to  the  most  massive  materials.  On  ap- 
proaching firom  the  south,  and  beholding  the  light  and  graceM 
cohimns  yet  standing  arotmd  the  lesser  temple ;  and  then  view- 
ing and  measuring  the  &llen  shafts  below ;  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  could  ever  have  belonged  together.  It  is  only 
after  going  up  to  the  pedestals  and  surveying  them  close  at 
hand  ;  and  striving  to  grasp  the  standing  columns,  which  three 
men  together  can  hardly  clasp  around  ;  that  the  mind  can  even 
begin  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  like  manner  the 
vast  entablatures  scattered  below  seem  many  times  larger  than 
the  airy  architraves  above.  Still  more  impressive  in  their  vast* 
ness,  yet  apparent  lightness,  are  the  yet  laiger  and  taller  col- 
umns of  the  peristyle  of  the  great  temple.  In  this  respect  the 
first  impression  of  the  whole  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

These  temples  have  been  the  wonder  of  past  centuries  ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  ftiture  generations,  until  bar- 
barism and  earthquakes  shall  have  done  their  last  work.  In 
Tastness  of  plan;  combined  with  elaborateness  and  delicacy  <^ 
execution,  they  seem  to  surpass  ^  olhers  in  Western  Asia,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe.  They  are  like  those  of  Athens  in  light- 
ness, but  surpass  them  &r  in  vastness ;  they  are  vast  and 
massive  like  those  of  Thebes,  but  far  excel  them  in  airiness  and 
grace.  Yet  the  very  elaborate  and  ornate  character  of  the  struc- 
tures appears  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  high  antiquity. 
The  simplicity  and  severity,  which  reign  in  the  temple  at 
Mejdel,  are  here  no  longer  seen.  The  gigantic  substructions  on 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  perhaps  the  massive  foundation 
work  of  the  great  platform,  seem  alone  to  point  to  an  earlier 
origin  and  a  remoter  age. 

OiBCULAB  Temple. — Thirty  or  forty  rods  east  of  the  great 
temples,  stands  a  very  small  one,  having  apparently  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  others,  but  very  elaborately  ornamented 
and  finished  ;  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way.  The  cetta  is  circular, 
or,  rather,  semicircular.  It  has  around  it  externally  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  roof  or  entablature  projecting  from 
the  ceUa  separately  to  each  column.  This  gives  it  at  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  an  octagonal  structure.  Between  the  columns 
are  niches  as  for  statues.    The  interior  has  two  tiers  of  columns. 

Vol.  m. 
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one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  Ionic,  the  upper  Corinthian.  In 
the  days  of  Maundrell,  Pococke,  and  Wood,  the  buflding  was 
used  by  the  Greek  Christians  as  a  church.'  According  to  Maun- 
drell it  was  even  then  "  in  a  very  tottering  condition ;"  and  now 
it  has  many  crevices  and  seems  ready  to  fall.* 

HiSTOBY. — There  is  no  question  I  believe,  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ba'albek  with  the  ancient  Heliopolia  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
several  writers  nearly  cotemporary  with  Ihe  Christian  era. 
Btrabo  speaks  of  it  as  being,  with  Chalcis,  under  the  dominion 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  MennsBus,  already  mentioned  above. '  Pliny 
refers  to  it  incidentally  as  near  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.*  Josephus  narrates,  that  Fompey, 
marching  from  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  passed  through  the  cities 
of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Fella.'  Ptolemy  likewise 
enumerates  Heliopolis  among  the  cities  of  Coelesyria.*  No 
other  notice  has  yet  been  found,  which  is  not  later  than  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  name  Heliopolis,  ^'  City  of  the  Sun,"  ^  implies  that  this 
city,  like  its  namesake  in  Egypt,  was  already  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.  Indeed  the  sim  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities 
in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  worship  ;  and  to  him  was  applied  in 
their  mythology,  as  well  as  to  Jupiter  and  some  other  gods,  the 
name  of  Baal  or  Lord."  The  mythology  of  Egypt  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  that  of  Syria  /  aud  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
to  suppose  a  connection  between  the  forms  of  sun  worship 
in  the  two  countries.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly  affirmed; '"  and 
Macrobius,  in  the  fifth  century,  narrates,  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  brought  firom  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt.^» 

Be  all  this  however  as  it  may,  there  is  no  historical  notice 

*  Msnndrell,  May  5th.  Pooocke  IL  I  p.        *  Movers  1.  a  pp.  57,  235  sq. 

108.  "  So  LQdan  or  the  anthor  of  the  tract 

*  Comp.  De  Sanlcy,  IL  p.  607.  de  Syria  JDea,  §  5,  "Exovo-t  ^  vol  &XXo 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  11.  p.  753.— See  above,  Mwue€s  tp6y,  ouk  'Airo^pioir,  &AA*  Aly&- 
p.  497.  VTiov,  T^  i^  'HAiov  w6\ios  h  r^  ^tytic^y 

*  H.  N.  5.  18  or  22,  "anuus  Orontes,  iarlmro,     *Eyif  ixh  iu»  o&ar  JhrwKOy  ii4ya 
natoB  inter  libamim  et  Antaibannm  juzta  l\  KtX  r^c  m1  i^x^^  ^^^ 
Heliopolim."  "  Macrob.  SatamaL  1. 23,  **  Assjrii  [L  e. 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  8.  2.  Syri]   qnoque   Solem   rab  nomiue  Jovia, 

*  PtoL  GeoffT.  5.  14.  quern  Dia  Heliopoliten  cognominant,  max- 
^  6r.  'HAlOI^ro\(5.  imis  ceremoniiB  celebrant  in  civitate,  qua 
'  Movers,  die  PhOnizier,  I.  pp.  157, 159,     Heliopolis  nnncnpatur.     Tjas  dei  simnia- 

168,  167,  169  sq.  180.    Hence  the  name  cmm  somtam  est  de  oppido  i£g7pti,quod 

«»«  bsa,  J?«a/  Shemeth,  "Lord  of  the  et  ipsom  HeUopdU  appellatnr,  regnaate 

Snn,"  in  a  Pahnyrene  inscription ;  Movers  *?**«  ^gyptios  Senemure;   perlatumqne 

ibid.  p.  174.    So  too  Macrobins  SatuniaL  «»*  primnm  in  earn  per  Opiam,  legatnm 

1.  23.  Comp.  Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  art.  bw  ^"^"5X^^*223^ 

no.  5.-For  the  name  Ba^  as  nsed  of  other  ^j  ^J;  ^abitum  a^TSkyrio^  postea  Hft- 

gods,  Jnpitor,  Sato^  and  Mars,  Ke  Mo-  ^^^  oommigrivit- 
Ten  ibid.  Oeson.  Heb.  Lex.  La  '^  ® 
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earlier  than  the  fourth  centnij,  which  speaks  of  Heliopolis  as  a 
seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  fiict  rests  solely  upon  the  name, 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  earlier  suhstnictions  of  the  great 
temple.  We  can  hardly  account  for  this  silence  of  the  older 
historians,  if  the  magnificent  structures,  which  we  now  behold  in 
ruins,  existed  in  their  day. 

Whether  this  City  of  the  Sun  is  anywhere  alluded  to  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  a  question  perhaps  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  has  sometimes  been  held  to  be  the  same  with  Bcud-gad.^ 
But  this  place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  probably  to  be 
sought  at  Bdni&8  ;  and  some  of  the  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  it  could  not  weU  have  lain  so  fer  north  as  Ba'albek.* — By  the 
same  writers  Baalath  is  likewise  regarded  as  identical  both  with 
Baal-gad  and  Ba'albek.  We  read  indeed  that  ^'  Solomon  built 
Gezer,  and  Beth-horon  the  nether,  and  Baalath,  and  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ; " '  and  therefore  Baalath  is  assumed  to  be  Ba'al- 
bek  solely  on  account  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  name  with 
Tadmor.  But  in  another  passage  tins  order  is  reversed  ;  and  we 
read  that  Solomon  built  Tadmor,  store  cities  in  Hamath,  the 
two  Beth-horons,  and  Baalath.*  The  argument  is  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  and  forther,  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  the  Baalath 
thus  fortified  by  Solomon  was  near  to  Qazara  (Q-ezer)  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.'  It  was  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Baalath  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.* — A  third  name  brought  into  the 
like  connection  by  the  same  writers  is  jBoo^Aamon,  once  men- 
tioned in  Canticles  ; '  where  it  is  said,  that  Solomon  had  there  a 
vineyard,  which  he  let  out  to  keepers  at  a  thousand  pieces  from 
each.  But  Solomon  would  hardly  have  selected  Ba'albek  as  a 
fitvourable  9pot  for  a  vineyard  ;  especially  for  one  of  such  extent 
and  value.* 

More  probable  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  Heli- 
opoUs  and  its  idol-worship,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  plain  of 
Aven"  (Bikath  Avon).*  The  Seventy  appear  to  have  so  under- 
stood the  passage ;  since  they  here  give  the  Hebrew  Aven  by 

'  Heb.  "i;  b|9,  Joah.  11,  17.   12,  7.  Hkewiae  Wllmn,  Lands  of  the  Bible  IL 

So  Xken  de  Baal-bamon  et  Baal-gad,  in  hla  P-  ^^'  „    ,  , 

DiMertatt.  philoL  theol    Michaelis  Sap-  *?  Baai-hamon,  the  latter  word,  Hih 

plemm.  ad  Lexx.   Hebir.  ppw   197,  201.  mon  (T'^)»  >•  ^7  *>nie  taken  for  Amon 

Rosenm.  Bibl.  Geogr.  L  il  pp.  280,  28t  or  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.      So 

Bitter  Erdk.  XVU.  p.  280.  MichaeEB  Suppl.  Lap.  201.     Rosenm.  L  c. 

•  See  above,  pp.  409,  410.  P-  281.  Wilson  L  o.  But  this  Egyptian 
»  Heb.  nbra ,  l  B:  9.  17.  is.  ^^^^  ^™  ^'^  n^hitw  u  )iXi» ,  Jer.  46, 
4  2  Chr  s'i^  ^^-  ^'^  ^»  ^'    ^^^^^  r^fe"  Baal-h»- 

•  T       *  ^  o  II  ,     ^  ^,     ,^        xnontotheBcAoiwii'arBaAaiw^rof Judith 
Jos.  Antt  8.  6.  1.   Com^  Belaud  Par    8,  8,  among  the  hiUs  of  Samaria,  near  Do- 

imk  p.  778  sq.  ^^n^  Tjj^l,  ^^^  probable,  if  such  a  place 

•  Josh.  19,  44.  actually  existed ;  see  above,  pp.  887,  888. 

•  Heb.  ^ian  b99,  Cant  8,   IL     So        *  Hek  i;M-n9I?a,  Am.  1,  5  andmaig. 
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(My  the  domestic  name  of  tlie  Egyptian  Heliopofis.^  The  allu- 
sion would  then  he  to  the  great  plain  of  the  Btlk&'a,  or  Code- 
Bjiia;  of  which  Heliopolis  was  always  the  chief  city.*  And 
ihis  accords  well  with  the  context. 

The  chief  notices  of  Heliopolis  daring  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  fiom  coins  of  the  city.  Of  these  many  yet  remain, 
struck  under  most  of  the  ^nperors  from  Kenra  to  Oallienus.* 
Of  the  earliest,  those  under  Nerva  and  Adrian,  the  former  have 
the  legend  COL.  IVL.  HEL. ;  and  the  latter  C.  I.  HEL.  LEO. 
H.  The  device  on  both  is  a  colonist  driving  two  oxen  ;  and  this 
is  continued  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  later  emperors ;  aa 
also  the  legend  COL.  IVL.  AVG.  FEL.  Heliopolis  therefore 
had  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  the  farther  inference  is 
drawn,  that  a  colony  of  military  veterans  was  sent  hither,  as 
also  to  Berytus,  by  Julius  Ccesar  or  by  Augustus.*  About  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  Septimius  Sevems  bestowed  upon 
the  city  the  fus  ItcUicumy  a  boon  granted  to  &voared  provincial 
cities.'  There  are  no  coins  of  the  city  under  the  Antonines ; 
and  only  one  under  Commodus,  not  differing  particularly  from 
those  of  Nerva  and  Adrian. 

But  in  the  absence  of  coins  and  of  all  other  ancient  testi* 
mony,  we  find,  singularly  enough,  in  John  of  Antioch,  sumamed 
Malala,  a  writer  not  earUer  thim  the  seventh  century,  the  notice, 
that  '^^lius  Antoninus  Pius  erected  at  Heliopolis,  in  Phenicia 
of  Lebanon,  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.''  *  However  strange  it  may  appear,  that  no  cotempomiy 
writer  has  alluded  to  this  temple  of  Antonine,  yet  the  general 
&Gt  of  its  erection  by  him  accords  well  with  various  other  cii^ 
cumstanoes.  The  elaborate  and  ornate  style  of  the  architecture 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  late  period.  The  massive  sub* 
stractions,  indeed,  were  probably  those  of  an  earlier  temple ; 

>  Sept  Hiiop  *C^,  Volg.  eamjmt  idoli  3e  Ceonli.  lib.  I,  **E8t  et  HeUopoUtana, 

The  Heb.  r»  or  W  for  HeliopolU  in  Egypt,  qa«  •  d»^o  SeTero  per  belli  civilis  oocado- 

I.  .w^fnf^  •«  t<M  «-  %•»•  r»-.*  Ai   AK   Kt\  n««  Italia  oolonus  rempnblioam  aocipk* 

iipoJnteda.'jiatar  l»Gen.41,46.  60.  Comp.  Smith's  Diet- of  Ltt  ail  S32»L, 

4$,  20,  and  aa  IJIJ  Ex.  80,  17,     In  aU  p.  817. 

then  examples  tbB  Seventy  and  Vnl^te        *  J.  Malala  Chionogr.  ed.  Dindorf^  in* 

give  H  by  'HAie^mXis,  HelifipoiU     The  Gorpos  Seriptor.  Hist  Bjnnt  ed.  Niebnhr, 

former  nowhere  haTe^Ar,  except  in  Amos  p.  280  Dind.  p.  119  Yen.    "HKios  *Airr«- 

L  c  wufos  IliOf  . . .  5tfrif  %Krw*v  4p  'HXiovi^Xst 

•  The  Heb.  Mpa  and  Arab.  BiM^a  r^s^»UnisT»vAtfidinvwah¥T^  Ad/Uw^ 
sr«  striofly  one  aiid'the  same  word,  signi-  *«  f^  '^^  ^^  ^'^'^  frw^uiwi'.— Here 
fring  "acleft  or  plain  between  monntains."  ^«  writw  probaWy  refen  to  a  B«A\  Z«^, 

•See  Eckhel  Doctr.  Nummomm  UL  p.  yWpOsr  ^aoi,  jost  as  we  elsewhere  find  a 

884  sq.     More  fnUy  in  Mionnet  Descr.  des  Bai^  'HAlov  (OCV  b9a)  Sun  Baal;  comp. 

M6d.  V.  pp.  2dS-306.    SnppL  YIIL  pp^  Movers  L  o  pp.  173,  174.     See  above,  pu 

90S*2I2.  518,  n.  8.— Possibly  Antonine  rebailt  ^ 

•  Eokhel  1.  0.  jp.  834.  Comp.  above  in  great  temple  of  the  Snn ;  and  erected  the 
Vol  IL  p.  494.  Qil  442.]  lesser  temple  to  Jiq>iter  Baal. 

•  So  Ulpian,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyra; 
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which  may  have  been  left  unfinished,  or  perhaps  heen  overthrown 
by  earthquakes.  The  inscriptions  above  given*  point  also  to  an 
epoch  earlier  than^eptimius  Severus  ;  since  they  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  bemg  coeval  with  the  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
inscribed. 

Here  again  the  testimony  of  the  later  coins  is  of  avail 
Many  of  these  indeed  retain  the  device  of  the  colonist  and  his 
oxen ;  while  others,  and  especially  some  of  Septimius  Sevems, 
exhibit  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  4  temple  with  the  legend 
GOL.  H£L.  I.  0.  M.  H.*  One  has  a  temple  with  a  portico  of 
ten  .columns,  seen  in  front ;  another  has  a  temple  with  many 
columns  in  a  peristyle,  with  steps,  seen  fix)m  the  side.  These 
correspond  to  the  greater  and  lesser  temples  ;  and  evidently  imply 
that  the  two  were  then  extant  How  they  should  first  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Severus  is  not  so  easily  explained.  Perhaps 
there  were  earlier  coins  with  the  like  device,  which  are  now  lost ; 
or,  possibly  the  temples  were  begun  by  Antonine,  and  only 
finished  fifty  years  later  under  Severus. — The  coins  of  subse- 
quent emperors  continue  to  represent  the  temples,  sometimes 
under  different  forms ;  and  one  coin  of  Valerian  has  two 
temples. 

From  the  votive  inscriptions  above  given,^  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  that  the  greater  temple  was  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  as  Baal,  but  was  a  Pantheon  consecrated 
to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  The  lesser  temple  was  then  that 
erected  to  Jupiter  Baal.  The  architecture  of  both  shows  them  to 
have  been  built  at  about  the  same  epoch.  The  lesser  temple  was 
finished  ;  the  greater  probably  never.  The  extent  and  pomp  of 
the  Syrian  worship  of  the  sun  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Julia 
Domna,  the  empress  of  Septimius  Severus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Bassianus  priest  of  the  sun  at  Emesa  (Hums)  ;  and.  that  Helio- 
gabalus,  hunself  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  same  city,  became 
emperor  and  assumed  the  title  :  ^^  Invictus  Sacerdos  Augustus, 
Sacerdos  Dei  Solis.'^  *  The  worship  of  Venus  was  also  predomi- 
nant at  Heliopolis  ;  and  people  came  together  there  to  prostitute 
their  wives  and  daughters.^  The  licentiousness  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  heathenism  were  alike  prevalent,  as  appears  firom  the 
story  of  the  martyr  Gelasinus ;  the  scene  of  which  was  Heli- 
opolis in  A.  D.  297,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.'  Gelasinus 
was  an  actor^  and  was  to  appear  before  the  people  assembled  in 

'  See  above,  p.  509.  Xturrw  'H8oiH^y  rii»»rm  vpoffp^fUfrt^  ytf 

*  In  foil :  Cdonia  SdiopolU  Jovi  Op-    furtus  itat  ^vyarpiiiruf  hmiiiir  iieroprtitm 
Hmo  Maximo  ffeliopolUano.  ffwtx^povr. 

*  See  abore,  p.  509.  *  Chron.  Pasch.  ed.  Dindoif  p.  618.  jk 

*  See  his  coins,  et&  276  Par.    The  Chronioon  aays  269  yean 
■  Enseb.  Vit.  Const  8.  58,  M  r^s  ♦<»-    after  Cbiist^a  ascen^pn. 

pusmw  'H\tovir6Kt»S'  i^f  (t  ei  itJkw  'r^v  hx^ 

Vol.  ra.— 44* 
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the  theatre  for  the  puhlic  games.  Having  embraced  Chiistiamty 
he  declined  hie  part,  and  was  thrown  by  his  fellow-actors  into 
•the  reservoir  of  the  bath,  fnll  of  warm  water,  in  mockery  of 
his  baptism.  Having  been  taken  out  and  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments, he  still  refused  to  appear  in  the  theatre,  crying  out :  **  I 
am  a  Christian  ;  I  saw  the  terrible  glory  in  the  bath,  and  I  will 
die  a  Christian."  The  people  mshed  madly  nnon  him,  thrtut 
him  ont  of  the  theatre,  and  stoned  him.  His  relatives  bnried 
the  body  in  the  ^neigh}>onring  village  Mariamme,  where  he  was 
bom  ;  and  there  a  cheipel  was  erect^  to  his  memory. 

When  the  power  of  the  state,  under  Constantine,  began  to 
be  wielded  in  fiivour  of  Christianity,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
debaucheries  and  licentious  rites  of  heathenism.  The  temple  of 
Venus  at  Apheca  (Af ka)  in  Mount  Lebanon  was  destroyed  ;  ^ 
and  a  new  law  or  imperial  rescript  warned  the  people  of  Hell- 
opolis  against  continuing  the  dissolute  practices  en  their  worship, 
and  exhorted  them  to  receive  the  better  faith.'  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  founded  here  an  immense  Basilica  ; '  consecra- 
ted a  bishop  with  his  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  all  this  in  a 
place  still  devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  Even  from  the 
language  of  Ensebius  himself,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  few  tlhristians  in  the  city.  By  the  founding  of  a  church  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  conversion  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  Basilica.^ 

The  heathen  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  were  too  deeply 
seated  to  be  at  once  eradicated  ;  and  the  accession  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.  D.  361)  to  the  imperial  throne,  was,  the  signal  for 
the  violent  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  re-establ£hment 
of  heathen  rites.'  It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  people  of 
Heliopolis  distinguished  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Timid  viigins  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  shrinlang  from  the  public  gaze,  were  exposed  naked  in  the 
market  place,  a  spectacle  and  scoffing  to  aU.'  This  was  done, 
according  to  the  historian,  in  revenge  for  the  former  restraints 
upon  their  heathen  pollutions.  In  Heliopolis  also,  Cyril,  a 
deacon,  who  in  the  days  of  Constantine  had  manifested  great 
seal  for  the  truth,  and  had  himself  broken  in  pieces  many  idols, 
was  not  only  slain  by  the  idolaters  ;  but  iif  their  hatred  they 
even  cut  open  his  body  and  tast|^  of  his  liver.^    In  like  manner, 

'  Enseb.  Vita  Const  8.  55.  his  Histori«  DyDiistfftnim,   ed.  Pooocke, 

■  Ibid.  8.  68.    SoKomen  H.  E.  1.  8.   ib.  Ozon.  166a  p.  85. 

S.  10.  *  Theodoret  H.  E.  8.  6. 

'  Eoaeb.  ibid.  oUow  tbieriptow  ^K«XiM«f  *  S(»om.  H.  E.  6.  10. 

'MjUyurtow .  . .  it€Prafia\k6/if¥0f.  ^  Tbeodoret  R  E.  8.  7.    The  historian 

*  This  testimony  of  Eusebins  is  moetlj  relates,  that  all  who  took  part  in  this  hor- 

zepeated  by  Gregory  AbolpiuMraigiiis  (Bar*  rid  act,  lost  first  their  teeth,  then  their 

hebrsBus),  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  see  tongnes^  and  lastly  their  eyes. 
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numerous  Ohristiangy  banished  by  penecution  froift  Alexandria, 
were  sent  to  Heliopolis,  as  a  place  where  there  were  no  ChristianSy 
and  where  no  man  could  bear  to  hear  the  name  of  Christ ;  and 
here  after  a  while  they  were  distributed  to  the  mines.' 

Under  Julian's  immediate  successors,  the  tide  i^ain  slowly 
turned  in  fav'our  of  Christianity.  In  A.  D.  379,  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  while 
^^  Constantine  during  his  reign  only  shut  up  the  temples  and 
&nes  of  the  Greeks,  Theodosius  also  destroyed  them ;  as  like- 
wise the  temple  of  BcUanioa  at  Heliopolis,  the  great  and  re- 
nowned, the  Trilithon ;  and  converted  it  into  a  Christian 
church.''*  This  mention  of  the  TrUifhon  shows  definitely,  that 
the  writer  refers  to  the  great  temple.'  The  name  of  the  god, 
'Balanios^  is  most  probably  only  a  different  form  for  the  BacU 
•Hdiou,  *  Lord  of  the  Sun,'  which  we  have  found  elsewhere,* 
What  portion  of  the  great  temple  was  thus  used  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  a  church  may  have 
been  erected  within  the  great  court  ;*  or,  possibly,  the  lesser 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  church,  may  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Trilithon. 

The  name  of  the  bishop  instituted  by  Constantine,  is  not 
recorded.*  About  the  middle  of  the  fifbh  century  two  others  are 
mentioned ;  one,  Joseph,  at  the  synod  of  Antioch  about  A.  D. 
443  ;  the  other,  Peter,  under  the  emperor  Leo.' 

In  the  seventh  century  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  followers  of  the 
fidse  prophet  urged  them  on  to  conquest ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D 
636,  all  Syria,  including  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  the  other 
cities,  had  become  subject  to  the  victorious  leaders  of  the  new 
Ihith.'  From  this  time  onward  for  three  centuries,  a  veil  of 
darkness  covers  the  City  of  the  Sun.  D'Herbelot  indeed  affirms, 
-but  without  specifying  his  authorities,  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
powerfid  city  under  the  Khali&  of  the  house  of  'Ommlyah ;'  that 
is,  for  a  century  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  When  it 
reappears  again  in  history,  two  circumstances  had  taken  jdaoei 

'  Theodorot  H.  K  4.  22.  p.  179  ed.    1ipbop,fiirrtarost^i^^v,fi4Knarosiaf 
Ito^ng-  Geaen.  TheMor.  wider  b,  p.   727.    So 

onl  ^«>n-/"^  ^  lender?  p.  66L  p.     ^^^  XVH.  L  p.  24L    De  fitenky  H.  p. 

Xc^os  r^Up^  lUwop  UkMuf^  ini  roht  I'Thw  is  the  opimoii  of  H  De  Swik^i 

raoof  rmp   EXX^nvr*  o»rot  ^wUvios  km  j^  ^  681. 

icar^Xiwcr,  jcal  rk  Ufhw  'HAiovr^tn  t*  •  Emebt  Vita  Comt  8.  58b 

TOW  BaXair(ov  rh  fi4ya  §ud  wtpi^Aifrw  rh  t  Le  Qnieii  Orions  Chiitt  II.  ppi  848^ 

rpixAoPf  Kol    htoittaw  oM    iKKXn^imi^  344.     Comp.  Cave  Sariptor.  EooL  flki 

Xpt^uump.  p^  309. 

"  See  aboTe,  p.  5ia  •  yf^  0«Mh.  dor  ChaJIfen,  1848,  I. 

«  Aram.  VQO  ^93,  BoAx  'HhUv,  eee  p.  80.     Qng,  Almlphanw.  But  Dynaok 

aboTo,  p.  518,  n.  a     The  chas«e  of  /  ed.  Pooocke,  p.  112  Lat  Comp.  Theophan. 

into  ft  u  not  nnoomBum  in  Synae  and  Chronogr.  n.  882  Par.  p.  521  ClaoMiK. 

Greek,  as  in  other  languages;   e.  g.  Dor.  '  Bibliodk  Orientale,  art.  BaML 
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whicli  form  main  chaFacteriBtics  in  all  the  notices  of  AralHan 
writers. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  is  the  change  of  nama  The 
city  reappears,  not  as  Heliopolis,  but  as  Ba'albek.  That  the 
latter  name  corresponds  to  the  former  in  the  first  part  at  least^ 
no  one  doubts;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  etymology  or  origin  of 
the  latter  portion  has  been  discovered.^  No  ancient  form  jm 
known,  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  from  which  it  can  be 
well  derived.  Some  of  the  Frank  historians  of  the  crusades 
write  the  name  McUhec* 

The  other  circumstance  referred  to  above,  was  the  early  con* 
version  of  the  great  temple  and  its  courts  into  a  fortress.  It  10 
mainly  as  a  fortress  that  Arabian  writers  speak  of  Ba'albek. 

The  earliest  Arabian  authors,  who  mention  Ba'albek,  are  el- 
Isthakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.' Their  notices  are  brief,  and  quite  similar  to  each  other. 
The  latter  writes :  ^'  Here  are  gates  of  palaces,  sculptured  in 
marble ;  and  lofty  columns^  also  of  marble ;  and  in  the  whole 
region  of  Syria  there  is  not  a  more  stupendous  or  considerable 
ecUfice.''  No  further  notice  of  Ba'albek  occurs  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  important  in 
the  frequent  wars  waged  between  the  Fatimite  Khali&  of  Eg3rpt 
and  the  various  dynasties  of  northern  Syria.  Near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
crusaders,  after  several  alternations,  Ba'albek  passed  finally,  in 
A.  D.  1090,  from  the  Egyptian  rule  under  that  of  the  Seljuk 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.^  In  A.  D.  1134,  the  place 
was.  an  object  of  strife  to  the  latter  among  themselves.*  Five 
years  later,  in  A.  D.  1139,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Zenki,  the  celebrated  Atabek  chieftain ;  after  whose 
death  it  reverted,  in  A.  D.  1145,  to  the  Seljuk  prince  of  Dar 
mascus.* 

'  Perhaps  the  snggestion  of  A.  Sdinl-  aq.    Bosenm.  BibL  Geogr.  L  il  pp.  280, 

tens  i«  the  meet  probable,  vis.  that  the  81& 

syllable  bek  comes  from  the  Arabic  root  ■  WilL  Tyi.  9.  15.  ib.  21,  6,  S.    Jaa 

hakkoy  '  to  be  compressed,  thronged ;'  see  de.  Vitr.  c  46  MaubeeK,    Adzichom.  p. 

Freytag^s  Lex.  L  p.  144.    Hence  Ba'albek  109. 

iroold  dgnify  "  Ba'aTs  thiong,"  or  place  of  *  el-Isthakhri,  das  Bnch  der  Lftnder, 

mnltitade.    The  citjr  Mecca  is  also  some-  flberB.  von  Mordtmann,  Hamb.  1845,  p.  87. 

times  called  Bekkahy  perhaps  by  allitera-  Onseley,  the  Oriental  Geogr.  of  Ebn  Han- 

tion.    See  A.  Schulten's  Index.  Geogr.  in  kal,  4to,  Lend.  ISOa    This  last  work  is 

Vit  Salad,  art  Baaibeehum. — Others  re-  held  by  some  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the 

gaid  tiie  syllable  b^  as  for  the  Egyptian  6rst ;    see  Mordtmann's  Preface  to   Is« 

mudBAKI,  ''city;''  and  then  Ba'albek  thakhri. 

would  ooneroond  fvdly  in  meaning  with  *  De  Gnignes  Hist  des  Hnns,  XL  ppi 

Holiopoli&    Bnt  to  form  sneh  a  ccmpoond  88S,  887,  888,  Germ. 

Willi  a  foreiffn  word  is  against  the  genins        *  Ibid.  p.  484,  Germ.  

of  the  Scnutio  tongnes ;  and  probably  no  '  Ibid.  pp.  474,  488,  Germ,    ^^ken, 

enatogonsexample  can  anywhere  be  fonnd.  Gesch.   der  Ktsob.  H.  p.   685.    Con^ 

See  Michselis  SnppL  in  Lex.  Heb.  p.  198  Reina«d,  Chraniqaas  Arabet  etc  p.  70. 
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To  the  middle  of  tbis  twelfth  oentnry  belongs  the  notice  of 
Ediisi  the  geographer.  He  describeB  Ba'albek  as  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  abundant  region,  and  surrounded  by  vine^ 
yards  and  fruit  tree&  He  speaks  also  of  the  two  temples  ;  and 
refers  to  the  tradition,  which  even  then  regarded  the  greater 
temple,  with  its  immense  stones,  as  a  work  c£  the  times  of  Bdr 
omon.'  Some  ten  years  later,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  likewise 
mentions  the  ^^  stones  of  enormous  size''  laid  up  without  cement, 
as  the  supposed  work  of  8obmon  assisted  by  the  genii.*  During 
the  same  century  no  less  than  three  earthquakes  are  recorded,  in 
the  years  1139, 1157, 1170  ;  by  which  all  Syria  was  more  or  less 
desolated.  Aleppo,  Hamah,  Hums,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
last,  Ba'albek,  are  specially  enumerated,  as  having  been  over- 
thrown, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins.' 

In  A.  D.  1174,  the  formidable  Saladin,  who  three  years  earlier 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  appeared  in  Syria,  and  seized 
possession  of  Damascus,  Hums,  Hamah,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Goelesyria.^  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176, 
while  Saladin  was  occupied  in  the  region  of  Aleppo,  Baymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis,  in  concert  with  king  Baldwin  lY,  whose  ex- 
pedition to  the  BOkfi'a  and  'Anjar  we  have  already  recounted,' 
led  his  troops  by  way  of  Byblus  ( Jebeil)  and  across  the  mountain 
by  the  strong  post  JUaneihera  (el-Muneitirah)  near  Afka,  and  so 
made  an  inroad  upon  the  district  of  Ba'albek,  plundering  and 
burning  whatever  came  in  his  way.  The  two  expeditions  met 
afterwards  in  the  middle  of  the  BOk&'a ;  defeated  the  Saracen 
troops  from  Damascus  ;  and  each  returned  laden  with  booty  to 
their  head-quarters  on  the  coast.* 

One  line  of  Saladin's  descendants  continued  to  be  lords  of 
Damascus  and  the  adjacent  region,  including  Ba'albek,  xmtil 
near  tfie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  After  their  expulsion, 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ba'albek  probably  followed  the  fortunes  of  its 
more  prosperous  neighbour,  the  provincial  capital  Damascus. 
In  A.  D.  1260  it  was  captured  by  the  general  of  Hulagu  the 
Mogol  Ehfin  ;  who  laid  the  fortress  in  ruins.'  There  exists  no 
further  notice  of  the  place  during  that  century. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  princely  geographer  of 
Hamah,  Abulfeda,  describes  Ba'albek  as  an  ancient  city  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  with  a  large  and  strong  fortress  ;  and  situated  amid 

^  EdHd  par  Jsubert,  I.  p.  868  aq.  ^  De  Gnignes,  ibid.  pp.  588,  648,  Q«nii. 

**  Afihci^f  B^nj.   of   Tudela,   I   p.  M.  Beinand,  Chroniqnea  Axabea,  p.  176. 

EngL— Rabbi  Benjamin    holds  Ba'albek  *  See  abore,  p.  496. 

to  be  the  Baalath  of  Serlptore;  which  *  WilL  Tyr.  21.  11.    Tnoh  in  ZeitMhr, 

(he  Bays)  Solomon  bnilt  for  the  daughter  of  d.  moig.  Get.  IT.  p.  512  tq.   RitterXVU. 

Pharaoh.  1  K.  9,  18.    9  Chr.  8,  6.  p.  227.    Wilken  III.  ii.  p.  169L 

*  De  Guignet  Hist  dee  Hnmi,  II.  pp.  *  De  Guignea,  Hist  dee  Ewoa,  Introd. 

474, 495, 627,  Geim.  Reinand,  Chroniqnee  pp.  602,  608,  Genn. 

Axabes  p.  14a  '  De  Gmgnei  L  c.  m.  p.  278. 
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•trees,  and  ronmng  streams,  and  an  abondance  of  all  good  things.' 
At  this  time  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  was  caUed  MaJcriz; 
and  here  was  bom,  in  the  year  1367,  the  celebrated  Arabian 
historian  Takieddin  Ahmed,  better  known  by  his  more  usual 
appellative,  d-Makrki*  At  the  very  close  of  the  century,  in 
A.  D.  1400,  Ba'albek  surrendered  to  the  powerful  Tartar  con- 
queror, Tamerlane  (Timur  Leng)  ;  who  directed  his  march  this 
way  fiom  Hums  to  Damascus.  The  conqueror  made  no  delay, 
but  hastened  on  to  Damascus  ;  as  the  winter  was  approaching.* 
This  appears  to  be  the  latest  historical  notice  of  Ba'albek  in 
oriental  writers. 

Ba'albek  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown  to 
Frank  travellers  after  the  crusades.  It  was  remote  from  any  of 
the  great  roads,  which  connected  Damascus  dther  with  the 
coast,  or  with  the  more  northern  cities  of  Byria.  Hence  for  a 
htmdred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  we  find  no  further  notice  of  Ba'albek.*  At  that  time, 
A.  D.  1548,  the  French  traveller  Belon  was  the  first  to  pass  this 
way  ;  and  he  briefly  describes  the  place,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  an  intelligent  passing  traveller  would  do  at  the  present  dAy% 
The  great  temple  was  still  a  fortress  ;  and  within  it  were  then 
standing  nine  lofky  columns.'  Thevet,  another  French  traveller, 
was  at  Ba'albek  about  A.  D.  1550  ;  but  seems  to  add  nothing 
to  Belon's  account.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  German 
Melchior  von  Beydlitz  in  A.  D.  1557 ;  and  to  Badzivil  in  A.  D. 
1583.^ 

In  the  next  century,  Quaresmius,  about  A.  D.  1620,  briefly 
describes  Ba'albek.  The  good  fitther  was  probably  not  very  par- 
ticular in  his  observations ;  as  he  speaks  (somewhat  doubtfidly) 
of  fifty-five  columns  then  standing.  Much  more  important  were 
.the  visits  of  De  la  Boque  in  1688,  and  Maundrell  in  1697.  Both 
these  travellers  give  descriptions  and  sketches  of  the  ruins  ;  but 
the  account  of  De  la  Boque  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  It  is 
singular  that  Maundrell  lAakes  but  a  single  allusion  to  any 
portion  of  the  great  temple,  viz.  the  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
"very  great  and  lofty."  ■ 

>  Abnlf.  Tab.  SyrisB,  ed.  KOhler,  p.  108.  *  A.  Tbeyet.  Gotmognphie  vnivenelfe, 

'  D'HerbelotBibUodi.Oneiit.ut.ifao-  L  6.  a  14. 

mt.  *  M.  V.  Seydlitx  in  Reinb.  p.  490.  Bad- 

«  Sherifeddin,  Hist  de  Timor  Beo  <m  nvil  in  the  aame,  11.  p.  148. 

TameriAn,  par  La  Croiz,  Par.  1728,  lib.  V.  *  De  la  Roqne  Voyage  en  Syria,  12rao. 

o.   28.    Tom.    m.    pp.  811,    812.      De  Amst  1728,  Tom.  I.  pp.  97-158.— Mann- 

Gnigneg  L  c.  IV.  p.  806  Germ.    Bitter  drell'a  Journey,  nnder  May  5th.    The  fol- 

XV&.p.  244.  lowmg  it  all  that  relates  to  the  great  tern- 

*  Adiiohomiaa  (1590)  makes  no  refer-  |le:  "Abont  fifty  yards  distant  from  tho 
enoe  to  any  modem  traveUer;  pp.  108,  [lesser]  temple  is  a  row  of  Corinthian  pQ* 
109.  lars,  veiy  great  and  lofty;  with  a  most 

*  P.  Belon,  Observations  eto.  4to.  Par.  stately  axchitraTe  and  ooniish  at  top.  Thia 
1655.  p.  158.    Oenn.  ia  Panlns^  Samm-  ^aks  itself  to  have  been  part  of  i 


long,  Th.  n.  p.  5.  Teiy  august  pile }  bat  what  one  now  seea 
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During  the  eighteentli  centuiy,  we  have  the  drawings  and 
explanations  of  Pococke  about  A.  D.  1737  ;  the  great  work  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins  in  A.  D.  1751 ;  and  the  elegant  description 
of  Volney,  in  A.  D.  1784  From  the  latter  we  learn  the  cause 
and  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples^  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  visit  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and  which  is  still 
continued  in  a  less  degree  by  the  ignorance  and  ruthless  barbarity 
both  of  the  people  and  the  TurUsh  ofiScials.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  A.  D.  1759  left  standing  only  six  of  the  nine  columns 
of  the  great  peristyle,  as  depicted  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  ;  and 
of  the  twenty-nine  which  they  foimd  around  the  lesser  temple, 
only  twenty  were  left.  ^  The  same  earthquake  partially  dislodged 
the  central  stone  over  the  grand  portal  of  the  lesser  temple ; 
though  it  has  now  simk  much  lower  than  in  Yolney's  day. 

Whoever  desires  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan, 
and  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  these  magnificent  ruins, 
will  do  best  to  consult  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawkins.' 
General  views  of  the  more  picturesque  portions  are  also  found  in 
the  later  sketches  and  engravings  of  Cassas,  Laborde,  and  Roberts. 

to  give  a  rogret,        *  VoIxmj,  Vojage  IL  p.  222. 
be  no  move  of  it  remain-        *  The   Bains   of  Baalbec,  foL   LoncL 
1767. 
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FROM     BA'ALBEK     BY     BIBLEH     TO     BL-HUSIT. 

Beyond  Ba'albek,  towaids  the  norths  the  character  of  the 
Bokft'a  undergoes  a  great  change.  Hitherto^  from  Edmid 
northwards,  its  main  features  are  those  of  a  broad,  level,  fertile 
plain,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  great  mountain  cleft ; 
with  only  a  narrow  parallel  ralley  or  terrace  along  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  separated  from  the  lower  pkin  by  a  line  of  hilk. 
The  aven^  breadth  between  the  mountains  we  estimated  as 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  or  from  seven  to  nine 
miles.  Near  Neby  Shit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  western 
ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon  terminates  ;  and  the  higher  dorsal  ridge 
forms  further  north  the  wall  of  the  Bfik&'a.'  This  converges 
gradually  towards  Lebanon  ;  and  the  great  valley  becomes  nar- 
rower, as  frir  at  least  as  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh. 

Thursdayy  June  10th.  We  spent  the  early  morning  hours 
in  completing  our  examination  of  the  ruins ;  and  also  visited 
the  fountain.  At  10.15  n^e  set  off  from  our  encampm^it  near 
the  temples ;  and  in  ten  minutes  were  at  the  northern  gate  in 
the  ancient  city  wall.  Both  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  town  are  cemeteries  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the 
tomb  stones  placed  at  each  end  of  the  graves,  and  resembling 
entirely  those  customary  in  New  Eng&nd.  Here,  however, 
there  were  also  low  side-pieces  connecting  them,  and  thus 
enclosing  the  grave  in  a  parallelogram. — Our  course  was  now 
northeast,  towards  Nahleh. 

Before  us  now  was  a  rise  of  land,  bordering  on  the  arm  of  the 
plain  which  runs  up  eastward  to  the  fountain.  As  we  drew  near 
to  Ba'albek  from  the  south,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ridge 
running  out  across  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountain.  It 
now  turned  out  to  be  the  southern  end  of  a  wide  gravelly  slope, 

>  See  dnyT^  p.  608. 
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•extending  down  wesfewardfl  fiom  Anti-Lebanon  and  leaching 
half  way  or  more  aoroea  the  whole  valley ;  a  vast  sloping  tract, 
having  a  very  uneven  surfiMe,  with  spurs  or  ridges  running  down 
it  fiom  the  mountain,  with  deep  Wadys  between  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  the  desert  plateau  south  of  Ba'albek ; 
«nd  extends  north  to  the  water-shed  near  Lebweh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  is  barren  and  desert  quite  to  Lebweh ;  except  a 
little  cultivation  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  a  few  poor  fields  of 
grain  around  two  or  three  villages.  The  lower  tract  or  plain, 
towards  the  western  mountain,  appeared  as  a  continuation  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  BQk&'a ;  and  seemed  well  cultivated. 

We  rose  upon  this  desert  slope ;  and  at  11  o'clock  struck  a 
small  rill  of  water  serving  for  irrigation,  and  brought  aroimd  the 
hills  fiom  a  small  fountain  southeast  of  Nahleh.  Five  minutes 
later  Deir  el-Ahmar,  near  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  bore  N.  N.  W. 
At  11.40  we  came  to  Nahleh,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
a  very  deep  narrow  rugged  ravine,  which  cuts  down  through  the 
slope,  fiom  &r  up  in  the  mountain  to  the  western  plain  below. 
A  stream  flows  along  4he  bottom,  and  there  is  a  fine  fountain 
under  the  village.     The  latter  is  merely  a  collection  of  hovels. 

Here  too  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  It  stood  upon  an  elevated  platibrm  of  masonry, 
like  that  at  Deir  el-'Ash&yir.^  Two  courses  of  large  stones  are 
visible  below,  which  form  tiie  foundation.  Then  there  is  a  course 
with  a  large  moulding,  like  a  cornice  inverted.  Above  this  are 
two  courses,  the  upper  one  with  a  cornice  or  ledge,  and  forming 
the  floor  of  the  platform,  now  about  twelve  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  platform  projects  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  beyond 
the  body  cf  the  temple  on  each  side  and  at  the  west  end.  The 
eastern  end  of  both  temple  and  platform  is  broken  away  and 
destroyed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  temple  itself  measures 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  feet  in  width.  The 
stones  are  large  ;  many  of  them  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  Ions. 
Some  seem  to  have  a  rude  bevel,  which  perhaps  is  accidentu. 
Of  the  body  of  the  temple  only  a  few  courses  remain ;  and 
within  these  and  on  the  platform,  the  inhabitants  have  built  up 
their  hovels.  In  the  courts  of  other  dwellings,  and  outside  of 
the  village,  are  seen  many  large  hewn  stones. 

On  a  lull  east  of  the  viUi^  are  the  foundations  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  town.  In  the  same  hill  are  several  excavated 
sepulchres.  These  Mr  Bobson,  my  companion,  had  visited  in 
1848.  One  consists  of  a  long  passage  ;  on  each  side  of  which 
are  excavated  five  recesses,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
entrance.    In  each  of  these  eleven  recesses  are  three  sarcophagi 

*  See  above,  pi  487. 
Vol.  IIL— 45 
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or  locuU  cut  in  the  rock  side  by  side.  The  plan  of  the  other 
Bepulchres  is  similar ;  but  their  extent  varies  greatly. 

Beyond  this  hill,  in  a  valley  southeast  of  the  village^  is  a 
small  fountain  ;  from  which  the  water  was  anciently  brought  to 
Nahleh  by  an  aqueduct^  two  or  three  miles  long.  Portions  of  it 
still  remain,  weU  built  and  plastered  with  cement.  But  the 
water  is  now  conducted  in  rude  open  channels  towards  the  south, 
to  irrigate  the  fields  belonging  to  Ba'albek.  One  of  these  rivu- 
lets we  had  crossed  on  our  way  hither. 

At  12.45  we  left  Nahleh.  Descending  into  the  ravine  and 
crossing  the  brook  on  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  we  again 
ascended  on  a  northwest  course  until  1  o'clock.  We  then  went 
north  along  the  slope  ;  and  at  1.45  were  opposite  Ytlnln,  a  small 
village  on  our  right.  Here  the  great  slope  is  interrupted  for 
half  an  hour.  A  broad  shallow  Wady  with  a  stream  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  moimtain.  In  this  is  the  village,  with  a 
fountain,  at  the  base  of  Anti-Lebanon  ;  having  also  a  glen  in 
the  mountain  back  of  it.  We  came  at  1.55  to  the  brook  in  the 
valley.  It  was  led  along  the  slope  in  several  streams,  and  was 
wholly  used  up  for  irrigation.  At  this  point  we  could  already 
perceive  the  effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  mountains ;  the 
great  valley  being  not  more  than  two  hours  in  width.  Our  road 
was  here  about  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the  plain  distant 
from  the  eastern  mountain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  Ttinin 
N.  64°  W. 

South  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  on  the  way  from  Ba'albek  to  that 
vill^e,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Ba'albek,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain,  stands  an  isolated  column,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  is  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  or  platform  of 
five  steps  ;  and,  besides  the  base  and  capital,  consists  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  three  feet  thick.  On  the 
north  side  is  hewn  a  smooth  tablet ;  but  with  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.*  It  may  have  been  a  monument  erected  possibly  in 
some  relation  to  Ba'albek  or  its  boundaries  ;  or  more  probably  to 
commemorate  some  historical  event  now  unknown.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  el-Maghazel,  "  the  spindle."  * 

In  this  part  of  our  road  we  had  a  fuller  view  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon.  Below  the  lofty 
ridge  over  the  cedars,  and  rather  more  than  half  way  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  broad  uneven  terrace,  divided  by  irregular  shallow 
valleys  into  two  or  three  parallel  but  irr^ular  ridges.  These 
extend  northwards  along  the  whole  length  of  Lebanon  ;  and  run 
out  into  several  smaller  ridges.    All  these  and  the  whole  lower 

>  Maimdivll,  May  6th.    Pooooke  H.  I        *  W.  M.  Tbonuon  in  BiUioth.  Sao.  184S, 
n.107.    WilaoDiLaiidaoftheBible,  ILp.    p.  700. 
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part  of  that  mountain,  appear  well  wooded,  tliat  is,  for  Lebanon ; 
chiefly  with  stunted  oato  (Sindi&n),  which  are  kept  stunted,  be- 
cause the  people  constantly  let  their  goats  and  sheep  feed  on  the 
young  twigs.'  From  this  terrace  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  rises  veiy 
steeply,  composed  entirely  of  naked  rock.  At  this  time  every 
hollow  in  it  was  filled  with  snow ;  and  at  the  top  the  snow 
appeared  almost  unbroken  along  the  ridge.  But  there  was 
understood  to  be  an  unusual  quantity  of  snow  the  present  season. 
Before  reaching  Ba'albek,  and  also  to  day,  my  companion 
had  several  times  inquired  after  the  local  name  of  this  northern 

Ert  of  Lebanon.  One  called  it  Jebel  Bsheneh ;  another  Jebel 
bn&n.  One  man  ol  Ytlntn  named  it  el-Misklyeh, '  the  waterer ; ' 
but  called  it  further  south,  Libnfin.  Others  spoke  of  it  simply 
as  el-JebeL 

Our  path  now  lay  along  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope 
on  a  course  about  N.  by  E.  We  were  evidently  approaching 
the  water-shed  of  the  great  valley,  which  as  yet  had  never  been 
fuUy  determined  ;  and  our  attention  was  therefore  awake.  After 
a  time  the  village  of  Besm  el-Hadeth  came  in  sight  before  us  on 
our  left ;  l}dng  at  the  foot  of  a  rise  of  land,  which  at  first  seemed 
to  extend  westward  quite  across  Ihe  valley  and  so  form  the 
water-shed.  But  the  people  told  us,  that  a  narrower  valley  ex- 
tended up  further  north,  just  west  of  the  village,  as  we  indeed 
saw ;  and  that  the  water  there  still  flowed  from  the  north.  We 
were  opposite  the  village  at  3.05 ;  situated  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  our  road.  We  now  rose  along  the  gentle  ascent,  on  a 
N.  N.  E.  course  ;  and  soon  struck  a  pretty  brook,  which  is  led 
down  southwest  to  the  village  fixun  a  stream  and  fountain  lying 
further  north  and  east 

At  4  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  highest  tract  or  lidge ; 
and  could  for  the  fiist  time  look  off  towanis  the  north,  ^re 
the  lone  monument  of  HUrmul  became  visible,  and  we  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  Btkk&'a.  A  little  stream 
was  led  down  by  an  artificial  channel  from  towards  the  eastern 
mountain  along  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge.  Near  by  our  path 
it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  in  o^er  to  water  two  small 
tracts  or  depressions  on  different  sides  of  the  ridge ;  one  branch 
running  off  southwest,  and  the  other  northwest.  The  old  bed 
of  the  stream  is  a  Wady  a  few  rods  further  north,  and  lower ; 
it  runs  off  northwest  and  north.  Here,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the 
water-shed  in  this  i)art  of  the  great  valley ;  nor  can  it  vary 
much  from  this  line  m  the  more  western  part* 

*  So  Mr  Robwm,  irho  had   trsTeOed  Ber.  W.  11  lliomMn,  In  tiiA  BibUotibeea 
tbitnigh  tiiAt  region  of  tba  monntaiiL  Saora,  ISiS,  p.  S9S.    Mr  T.  paned  Mmth 

*  The  only  publi^ed  notico  aa  to  tho  along  the  west  side ;  and  tpeaki  of  tha 
water-ahed  of  the  Buk4*a  i«  that  of  the  watershed  as  in  a  long  field  of  grain  irait 
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We  now  kept  on  onr  course^  graduallj  defloending,  towards 
the  fountain  of  Lebweh,  which  is  east  of  the  Tillage.  Before 
reaching  it  we  struck  a  canal  for  irrigation,  which  is  led  off  at 
first  southwest,  along  the  southern  bonier  of  the  low  plain  west 
of  the  fountain.  Following  this  up,  we  reached  the  fountain  at 
5  o'clock,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

This  is  a  very  large  foimtain  of  fine  limpid  water,  gushing 
out  in  four  diffarent  places  from  under  a  broad  tract  of  coarse 
gravely  lying  west  of  a  ledge  of  limestone  rocks.  This  ledge  is 
connected  with  higher  ground  running  back  east  to  the  mountain. 
The  body  of  water  which  here  bursts  forth,  is  perhaps  even 
greater  than  at '  Anjar.  Besides  the  fi>ur  principal  streams,  there 
are  also  three  or  four  smaller  ones ;  and  it  would  seem  only 
necessary  to  dig  in  the  gravel,  in  order  to  have  any  number  of 
fountains.  Besides  the  canal  along  the  south  side  of  the  low 
plain,  another  is  carried  along  its  northern  margin  ;  and  a  third, 
higher  up  and  larger,  is  led  along  the  valley,  northwards,  near 
the  road,  quite  to  el-K&'a.  The  rest  of  the  waters  run  down 
into  the  basin  west ;  and  render  it  fertile,  meadow*like,  and  beau* 
tiful.  The  stream  flows  off  northwest  towards  the  foot  of 
Lebanon  ;  and  breaks  down  along  the  western  side^f  the  great 
valley,  by  a  deep,  narrow,  rugged  chasm,  through  a  rocky  and 
desert  tract,  to  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes  towards  HtlrmuL 

In  the  middle  of  the  baftn,  on  a  low  Tell  among  the  streamSy 
IB  the  poor  village  of  Lebweh,  fifteen  minutes  distant  firom  the 
fountain,  bearing  W.  N.  W.  It  has  the  marks  of  an  ancient 
site  i  though  little  now  remains  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  with  here 
and  there  a  broken  oolumn  or  a  disfigured  capital.  On  the  north 
brow  of  the  Tell  are  seen  the  foundations  and  lower  walls  of 
some  large  structure ;  perhaps  a  temple.  A  few  miserable 
hovels  constitute  the  present  village.^ 

We  were  here  opposite  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  situated 
beyond  the  high  dorsal  ridge.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain  we 
could  see  the  km&r  ridges  running  down  and  out  towards  the 
northeast. 

of  LebwelL — ^In  Dot  1852,  Dr  De  Forest  feet ;  which  howerer  is  seyeral  hundred 

pftssed  up  flie  vallej  on  the  west  side ;  and  feet  lowor  ihan  Ba'albek    acooiding  to 

ftvnd  the  wttkenhed  somewhere  sooth  of  Rnssegger  and  Sehnhsrt;  see  wham,  f, 

the  TiUsge  of  Shs'ad;  from  which  village  606. 

the  water  rans  nmihwards.     The  exact        '  Mr  Porter  passed  hj  this  route  to 

rattioa  of  thisvinage  is  not  maiked;  hat  Hums  in  Oct.  1858.  He  was  at  theTiOage 

lsapposeittobenotmach,ifa]iy,farther  of  Lehweh.     BiblioHi.    Sacra,   1854,  -pt 


I  than  Lebweh.    From  it  to  the  fbnn-  668. — ^Belon,  the  French  traTeller,  i 

tains  of  the  Oiontes,  Dr  De  Forest  had  4  aboat  A.  D.  1548,  and  q>eaks  of  "  an  ao- 

hoors  of  ordinaxy  travelling.    We  were  5  oient  Roman  stmctnre*  then    standix^ 

hows  from  L^wish  to  the  same  foantain%  built  ef  maasive  stones:;  Observntions  etOL 

^'^^^'^^  ^^'W^  ^^  by*  ft  moreeirciiltoas  Par.  1565,  p.  154;  nod  in  Paidoa'  Sania^ 

nnite.    Ms.  Joara.— Dr  De  Forest  dres  hing,  Th.  IL  p.  a. 
Hm  elmitioii  of  the  water-died  at  8U7 
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Lelyweh  is  mentioned  by  Arabian  writers  as  a  fortified  place. 
In  A.  D.  1132,  it  was  seized  along  with  er-B48,  by  Muhammed, 
then  lord  of  Ba'albek.'  Here  too,  in  A.  D.  1170,  Sheh^b  ed- 
Dln,  with  two  hundred  honjemen,  fell  in  with  three  hundred 
Frank  horsemen ;  put  them  to  flight ;  and  slew  among  others 
the  chief  of  the  Hospitalers,  who  at  that  time  had  possession  of 
el-Husn,  then  known  as  Husn  el-Akrfid.* 

The  name  Lebweh  seems  also  to  point  to  a  higher  antiquity. 
It  corresponds  well  to  the  Libo  or  Lybo  of  the  ancient  Itinera^ 
rium  Antonini  ;  but  the  distance  from  Ba'albek  can  only  be 
made  to  coincide  by  an  easy  emendation,  viz.  by  reading  XXII 
instead  of  XXXII  Roman  miles.'  I  shall  recur  again  to  this 
topic  further  on,  when  treating  of  B&s  Ba'albek. 

Friday  J  June  llth.  We  broke  up  from  the  fountain  of 
Lebweh  at  6.55  i  and  after  some  minutes  struck  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  canal,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  water  is  led 
aJong  through  the  arid  tract  before  us.  Indeed,  so  hard  and  bar- 
ren is  the  soil,  that  even  the  water  seems  to  produce  no  effect ; 
except  where  there  is  immediate  contact.  The  usual  road  keeps 
near  this  canal  quit^  to  B&s  Ba'albek.  At  7.25  there  was  on  our 
right  ten  minutes  distant,  a  Wely  with  a  few  houses  and  trees, 
ctdled  Neby  'Othm&n.  It  has  a  small  fountain.  We  now  left 
the  canal ;  and  turning  northeast  towards  'Ain,  rose  along  the 
ascent,  and  at  7.45  reached  the  village. 

'Am  is  a  small  village,  with  scattered  building  stones  and 
traces  of  former  dwellings ;  but  nothing  marking  any  great 
antiquity,  and  no  very  large  stones.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
excavated  sepulchres  west  of  the  village.  It  is  watered  by  three 
small  fountains,  near  by ;  and  has  many  trees  and  vineyards. 
It  lies  high  up  on  the  roots  or  spurs  which  here  run  down  trcm 
Anti-Lebanon ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable 
distance  arotmd,  especially  towards  the  south  and  west.  We 
could  see  that  these  roots  or  spurs  form  a  barren  slope  towards 
the  west,  extending^  through  the  whole  valley,  quite  to  th^  basc^ 


"  De  Onignei  Hist  des  HnnB,  BL  p.  484,  ?«»«»                              J^„ 

■  Ibid.  p.  627.  Haltapdl     .      .          "        XXU. 

Mtin.  Antonini,  ed.W«  p.  198:  Thns  the  mew  transfer  of  X  fitmi  one  lint 

Sidld»      .      .    •ni.pi   XVIIL  to  another  remores  the  difficulty.    It  may 

Libo     .      !      !         **     XXXII.  At  first  hare  been  oocadoned  by  the  orer- 

Uellm>oll     .      .         «•     XXXIL  light  of  a  oopyist;  or  ^ouSblj  in  order  to 

The  aame  distanoes  are  given  on  p.  199  hi  make  the  nunbers  ooinoide  with  thoM  of 

the  reverted  order,   but  With  the  name  the  reversed  itineraiy.    See  more  below, 

Oatma  for  JMa,    From  Ba'albek  to  Leb^  wider  Rfts  Ba'albek.— Remwll  on  his  map 

weh  we  were  6h.  40m. ;  which  (as  we  shall  of  Syria  (AtUs  to  accompany,  etc)  has  re- 

•ee  forther  on)  is  nearest  22  Roman  milea  ferred  Libo  to  Lebweh ;  and  tSi  Thomson 

As  the  whole  distance  between  Ba'albek  soggests  the  same  identity,  Biblioth.  Saa 

and  Hams  is  known,  not  iiqprqbably  the  1848,  p.  699.    Bitter  XYIL  p.  169. 
original  q)ecification  stood  thus : 

Vol.  Ifl.— 46* 
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of  Lebanon.  Through  thb  tract  the  stream  from  Lebweb 
passes  in  its  deep  narrow  chasm.  Hereabouts  is  pMiaps  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  peat  valley. 

This  place  can  hard^  be  the  Ain  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  as  west  of  Ribleh.^  Indeed,  as  the  Hebrew  word  in 
that  passage  has  the  article,  it  probably  refers  to  the  fountain  of 
the  OronteSy  which  is  southwest  of  Bibleh.* 

We  now  continued  still  gradually  to  rise  towards  the  north- 
east until  8.20 ;  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and 
came  out  suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  a  very  deep  narrow 
chasm,  with  another  like  ridge  beyond  it.*  In  the  bottom  of 
this  chasm,  a  little  higher  up,  lies  the  yiUage  of  Fikeh.  It  was 
as  if  the  deep  ravine,  the  continuation  of  a  wild  gorge  in  the 
mountain  just  back,  had  here  cleft  just  the  middle  of  a  broad 
high  ridge  from  top  to  bottom.  It  goes  d^wn  through  the 
barren  tract  above  mentioned,  and  meets  the  Lebweh.  By  a 
steep  and  winding  descent  we  reached  the  bottom,  and  croraed 
the  stream  just  below  the  village  at  8.35.  The  brook  is  small, 
and  is  soon  exhausted  by  irrigation.  The  village  is  not  visible 
from  the  other  road  along  the  canal.  It  is  of  good  size ;  and 
the  narrow  valley  is  well  cultivated. 

The  road  up  the  northern  side  of  the  ravine  is  less  steep  and 
difficult  than  on  the  southern.  At  8.45  we  were  at  the  top  ;  and 
had  now  on  our  left  a  range  of  conical  hills  parallel  to  the 
mountain,  with  this  high  ground  between.  We  descended 
gradually  northeast ;  and  soon  saw  ^ain  the  monument  of  Hdr- 
mul,  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  towards  Hums.  We 
came  at  9.10  to  B&s  Ba'albek. 

The  present  village  er-B&s  is  poor  and  half  in  ruins.  It  lies 
in  the  interval  between  the  last  two  of  the  conical  hills.  An 
immense  gorge  in  the  mountain  back  of  the  village,  here  runs 
out  as  a  broad  shallow  depression  between  these  two  hills  to  the 
western  plain.  Up  this  gorge,  which  cleaves  the  mountain 
almost  to  its  base,  passes  (as  we  were  told)  a  road  to  Nebk,  said 
to  be  nine  hours  distant.  There  is  a  fine,  though  not  laige 
fountain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  Below  the  fountain 
are  many  gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  extending  out  beyond  the 
hills  into  the  plain  ;  and  serving  to  mark  the  place,  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  people  are  all  Greek  Cawolics.  There  is 
a  convent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  near  the  gorge ;  a 

>Niim.S4,  U  *«toRn>lah<m«be  AMI  articia  U  not  dwiHim  foasa  wHh  1*>9  «• 

ddaof'Ain.*  •  proper  imrae. 

•  Heb.  ra^  DniM?  rta-jn ,  Ut  'toliia  'i  /pom  this  paint  tile  villages  af  *Am 

fbimtein ; '  tiiat  U,  "  .the  borier  ehaH  go  and  Lebweh  were  teen  in  a  line,  bearing 

down  fh>m  Shephun  to  Riblah  oo  the  east  8.  60*  W.    Comp.  BiUioth.  Sae.  1854,  p^ 

to  [of]  the  fonntatn,'*  Num.  S4,  11.    The  664. 
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modem  strncture  dedicated  to  the  Yirgm.^  There  is  also  a  con- 
vent in  rains.* 

This  place,  now  in  such  deep  decay,  was  evidently  in  former 
times  a  town  of  importance,  at  least  as  &r  back  as  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  seen  the 
foundations  of  a  large  ancient  church ;  of  which  the  east  end, 
with  a  large  semicircular  recess  in  the  middle  and  a  smaller  one 
on  each  side,  is  distinctly  nfkrked  by  a  course  of  large  and  well 
dressed  stones,  still  in  their  place.  On  the  west  of  the  village, 
south  of  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  another  church  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifby  feet  wide,  having  one  large  recess  in 
the  eastern  end ;  of  which  ei^ht  or  ten  feet  are  still  standing 
above  the  grouni  There  womd  seem  to  have  been  a  court  con- 
nected with  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.  Five  minutes 
fhrther  west  is  another  ruin,  built  of  large  stones ;  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  to  mark  its  character.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  brought  water  to  it  from  the  fountain. 
Near  it  are  the  foundations  of  another  structure  of  large  stones. 
The  stones  of  this  ruin,  and  of  the  church  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  are  of  hard  conglomerate  ;  while  those  of  the  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  are  of  limestone. — ^Everywhere  in  and 
around  the  village  are  the  foundations  and  other  traces  of 
tuined  buildings ;  as  also  many  hewn  stones,  some  of  them  large 
and  well  dressed. 

The  question  arises,  what  ancient  Christian  city  this  could 
have  been  ?  To  this  question  I  was  long  unable  to  find  a  satis- 
fiu;tory  reply.  But  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  distances, 
and  of  all  the  historical  notices  appertaining  to  this  r^on,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognise  in  er-Bfts  the  ancient  Cowna  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

This  Itinerary  gives  us  the  distances  between  Emesa  (Hums)' 
and  Ba'albek  in  both  directions ;  as  in  the  note  below.*  The 
intermediate  distances  are  the  same  in  both.  Laudicia  (Lao- 
dicea)  is  marked  in  both  as  eighteen  Soman  miles  souUi  of 
Emesa  ;  and  this  is  apparently  correct.  The  Peutinfler  Tables 
mark  the  same  intervcd  at  twenty  Boman  miles ;  and  Ptolemy 
gives  it  at  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.^     Midway  between  Lau« 

In  tbU  oonvent  Mr  Porter  lodged  a  ^^iSLS^^"^ 

7««Ut«iBiMioaLS««,lM4,ij.6Mn.  SS?oto     .      .      ».p.    xvin. 

*  Bearings  fixm  er-B^ :  North  end  or  ubo     ...         **     tytti, 

Lebanon  N.  5' E.    Mon.  of  HQnniil  N.  2*  HeUnpoll     .      .         -     XSXEL 

W.    yOlage  of  Hfirtnnl  K.  Irr  W.   Riblth  gOnaJTorOk 

K  85"  E.    Zerrft'a  N.  89"  E.     Lake  of  HellapoU 

X^i,  middle,  N.  22-  R-Camp.  BibUoth,  iSSSSai      '      '      "'-^  "Itt' 

Sac  1854,  p.  665  sq.                       .          ,  Bmeia  .      .'      .'         *«      XYIIL 

■  Itin.  Antonini,  ed.  Wean  pp.  198, 199. 

Tbe  wbole  distance  between  Ba'albek  and  *  Tab.  Penting.  ed.  Scheyb^  Segm.  X 

Hums  was 82  Bomaa  mflea;  tims:  PtoL  Geogr.  ft.  li. 
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dicia  and  Hdiopdis,  there  occurs  Libo  in  the  one  caae,  and 
Coima  in  the  other.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Libo  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Lebweh,  fiom  the  likeness  of  the 
names  ;  and  requiring  only  an  easy  emendation  in  the  text  of 
the  Itinerary.* 

The  distance  thns  given  between  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  is 
eighty-two  Boman  miles.  Our  mode  of  travelline  was  light 
and  rapid ;  and  our  time  from  Bambek  to  Bibleh  (allowing 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  our  detour  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Orontes)  was  thirteen  and  a  half  hours.  From  Bibleh  to 
Hums  Mr  Porter  travelled  the  next  year  in  seven  hours.*  The 
amount  is  twenty  and  a  half  hours.  In  October  1853,  Dr  De 
Forest  likewise  travelled  from  a  point  opposite  Ba'albek  to 
Hums,  by  way  of  Sha'ab,  HOrmiQ,  and  Zeiteh,  lording  the 
Orontes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and  his  time  also  was 
twenty  and  a  half  hours.  Our  rate  of  travel,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  Itineraries,  was  four  Boman  miles  the 
hour.  But  from  Ba'albek  to  er-Bfis,  our  time  was  eight  hours 
lacking  five  minutes,  or  nearest  thirty-two  Boman  miles,  the 
exact  distance  of  Conna  from  Heliopolis  according  to  the  Itin* 
erary." 

This  ancient  Conna  of  the  Itinerary  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Cunna  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum.*  Other  notices  go 
also  to  show,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province 
known  as  Phenicia  of  Lebanon.  In  the  acts  of  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  in  A.  D.  451,  is  found  the  subscription  .of 
"  Dada  bishop  of  ChonachioLra  ;  "  and  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.' 

*  See  sbore,  p.  588.  bolih  Hfinntil  and  el-K&*a  are  at  leaatfoitT 
^  Bibliodieea  Sa<9ra,  1864,  p.  674  iq.         Roman  milet  distant  from  Ba'albek,  Did* 

*  In  the  French  collection  of  the  Itine-  way  between  it  and  Home ;  conftrairto 
raries,  with  maps  by  Li^e,  aa  also  in  the  the  leqairaments  of  the  Itinenuy.  The 
edition  by  Paiuiej  and  rSnder  and  on  their  tme  view  probably  U,  that  one  road  lay 
nap,  ibB  two  speoifiealiona  of  the  iHn,  An-  like  oon,  by  the  fonntain  of  Lebweh  and 
tonifd  are  regarded  aa  referring  to  two  acroas  the  Idlls  br  eivR&s ;  the  other  more 
different  routes  between  Heliopolis  and  in  the  plain  by  the  village  of  Lebweh  and 
Laodicea,  along  the  east  and  west  ddes  of  alonir  the  canal  The  former  woold  strike 
the  great  valley;  and  then  lAho  is  fixed  er-lus  (CoonaX  and  not  Lebweh  (Libo); 
at  Hftmral,  and  Conna  at  er^BAs.  See  the  latter  would  pass  at  Lebweh  and  not 
Recneil  des  ItinAn^nM  andens  par  le  Blarq.  at  er-RAs.— It  was  only  after  the  resnlts  in 
Fortia  d'Urbain;  avec  dix  Cartes  ps^  the  text  above  were  all  definitely  made 
Lapie ;  Paris,  1848,  py  66.  I^  Antomni  ont,  thati  became  aware  of  the  sof^eetion 
ed.  Parthej  et  Pind.  p.  828»  862.~Bnt  of  Lapie,  as  to  the  identity  of  Conna  and 
agamst  this  view  then  are  several  oonsi-  er-Bas.  Comp.  Ritter  Erdk.  XYIL  p.  170. 
derations :  jPlrst,  fbom  Ba'albek  to  Hnms  *  Notit  Dlgnitatom,  ed.  Bricking,  L  p. 
the  road  naturally  leads  ah>Dg  the  east  side  86,882.  Earlier  editions  have  the  readii^ 
of  the  valley,  and  not  the  west  side.  Mr  Cuma;  ed.  Genev.  1628,  p.  223. 
Thomson  and  Dr  De  Forest  who  travelled  *  Gr.  Ad(9a  itikt^s  Xokum^,  Act  8. 
akmg  the  west  side,  did  not  tooch  Ba'albek  Comp.  le  Qaien  Oriens  Christ  II.  847, 
aftaU.  fi«eoiu%,]fXi^»wereatHflnnnl,  849.  Car.  i^  St  Paolo  Geogr.  Sacra.  Amst. 
then  Cimna  most  have  been  at  el-K&'a  1704,  p.  296  et  n.  The  text  of  this  lat- 
opposite  to  it.  7%»r«%,  this  oonld  not  have  ter  woik  reads  Comoara ;  and  a  Greek  lis. 
been  the  tme  site  in  either  caae;  became  hM  XaiUmfo.     Is  perhaps  the  preient 
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IzLan  early  Greek  NatUim  also  we  find  ihe  same  Soitn^  Oonai* 
ticiiSy  and  in  a  Latin  one  the  name  of  Konokora,  mentioned  as 
a  diocese  in  this  {nrovince,  between  Laodicea  and  Jabnida.*  All 
these  forms  refer  appareiitly  to  one  and  the  same  place.'  With 
this  diocesan  character  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  churches 
at  er-B&i  well  correspond** 

Sending  off  our  muleteers  direct  to  Bibldi,  we  set  off  from 
er-B&s  at  9.55,  taking  the  road  towards  Htlrmul.  This  leads 
H.  by  W.  obliquely  aeross  the  rocky  and  desert  plain.  At  10. 
30  we  crossed  the  canal  or  artificial  branch  firom  Lebweh.  It  is 
here  a  large  stream  ;  and  is  used  to  drire  three  mills  in  success 
don,  and  not  far  apart.  But  so  utterly  sterile  is  the  soil,  that 
no  effect  whatever  is  produced  by  this  abundance  of  water  on  the 
land  adjacent ;  not  even  along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  goes 
to  el-E&'a  ;  and  there,  in  a  lower  tract  and  richer  soil,  causes 
ffreat  fertility.  We  kept  on  throt^h  this  desert,  occasionally 
mterrupted  by  low  rocl^  ledges  and  chasms,  until  12  o'clock. 
Here  we  left  the  road  ;  which  continues  to  the  village  of  Htirmul^ 
crossing  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  found 
ourselves  too  &x  north  ;  and  had  therefore  to  lean  a  Uttle  south 
of  west  in  order  to  reach  the  great  fountain.  We  came  to  it  at 
12.40,  lying  here  in  a  narrow  chasm,  firom  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  deep  ;  and  sinkii^  down  so  sudd^y,  that  a  person 
approaching  finom  Ihe  east  has  no  suspicion  of  its  existence  till 
he  stands  upon  the  brink. 

IThe  high  desert  tract  or  slope,  which  we  had  crossed  to-day, 
running  down  west  from  Anti-Lebanon,  crowds  the  Nahr  Lebweh 
and  its  deep  narrow  chasm  quite  agamst  the  base  of  Lebanon. 
As  we  saw  it  here,  above  the  fountains  of  the  Orontes,  the  chasm 
is  very  narrow,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  only  a  slender  strip 
of  hmd  at  bottom.  The  stream  from  Lebweh  seemed  to  us  here 
quite  as  large  as  at  its  source  ;  notwithstanding  the  branches  led 
oS  at  first  for  irrigation,  and  the  large  canal  to  el-K&'a.    We 

name  er^Bii  merely  a  tranalatkm  of  the  the  names  Comoara  and  XofiSicapa  of  p. 

Greek  rh  xdpOf  the  head,  in  the  latter  part  536,  n.  5|  are  refeired  to  the  viUa^se  Ki* 

of  these  forms?  ra,  on  the  direct  ronte  from  Hums  to  Da« 

^  Gr.  ^dxroif  TcvatrueSpj  Reland  Falsest  masons.    This  seems,  however,  to  be  mere 

p.  217.    SeeParerg&H  to  the  wock  of  Car.  conjecture;  and  if  that  place  were  eren 

k  St  Paolo,  as  above,  p.  50,  51,  63.  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  name  would  oor* 

*  Rennell,  with  whom  "Bitter  agrees,  oon-  reiipond  better  to  the  Karotea  of  the  Lat 

neets  also'  the  ScuUa  of  PtoL  5.  14,  with  Ifbiitia  ;  see  Parergcn  as  above,  p.  62.-- 

Gonna.    But  la«(ra  is  there  mentioned  in  The  same  writer  says  that  Maldla  repre* 

Uie  order :  H^iopoUs,  Ahila,  Saana,  Da-  sents  SeUuda  of  Damascus,  which  I  do  not 

mascus;  though,  according  to  the  longi-  understand.    But  Ma'liUa  may  well  correa- 

tade  specified,  it  was  east  of  Damaacua.  pood  to  the  KXifut   Way\o^9t»p,  Klimd 

At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  brought  into  oon-  Magludontmy  of  tibe  Qnek  Notitia,  an 

'  section  with  Gonna  and  er-R&a    Bitter  epiacopal  seat;    Beland   PaisMl   p.   217. 

XVn.  p.  171.  Pairergwi^  ibid.  p.  50, 51.-^or  a  notlee  of 

*^n  an  Arabic  manuscript  by  Macarius^  the  above  manuscript  I  am  indebted  to  tha 

bishop  of  Antioch,  written  in  A.  D.  1685^  B«r«.Mr  Potter. 
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drew  the  concluBioiiy  that  the  stream  miut  have  received  acces- 
sions in  its  course ;  perhaps  from  fountains  along  the  base  of 
Lebanon.  This  appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  In  August 
1846y  Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  this  valley  for  an  hour  from  the 
Orontes  fountain  to  a  place  called  el^Mertlj,  having  fountains 
and  willow  trees.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Mertlj,  he 
proceeded  along  the  east  side  of  this  winding  valley ;  and  then 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply  'Ain. 
It  is  large  enough  to  drive  several  mills ;  and  around  it  are  large 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  chasm,  along  which  the  combined 
stream  from  Lebweh  and  this  'Ain  flows,  is  only  a  few  rods 
wide,  usually  with  perpendicular  banks  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height.  Its  bottom  is  cultivated.  At  and  above  the  fountain 
'Ain,  its  bed  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  tract,  and 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  well  watered  and  beautiful  plains. 
Mr  Thomson  travelled  up  the  western  one  of  these,  passing  the 
village  of  Sha'ab.  Another  one,  doubtless,  is  the  meadow-like 
basin  of  Lebweh.^ 

The  chasm  here,  at  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes,  is  close 
under  Lebanon  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  to  one  approaching  from 
the  east,  the  chasm  seems  to  be  some  little  way  up  the  base  of 
the  mountain  itself,  above  the  plain.  The  main  fountain  is  in 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  chasm ;  at  a  point  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  east  of  the  junction  with  the  Nahr  Lebweh.  It  issues 
from  under  the  eastern  bank  of  the  chasm ;  not  from  under 
Lebanon.  The  rock  above  it  is  limestone,  the  strata  of  which 
have  a  great  dip.  We  judged  the  fountain  to  be  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  that  at  £*Qeh ;  but  the  water  is  not  as  fine. 
Other  smaller  fountains  are  reported  as  issuing  further  down, 
also  from  under  the  eastern  cliff;  but  they  are  not  marked, 
unless  by  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  water.  At  the  main 
fountain  are  several  noUe  trees.  We  took  our  lunch  under  a 
large  plane  tree  on  the  very  brink  ;  the  water  gurgling  up  all 
around  us.  The  descent  is  very  steep  and  difficidt ;  though  we 
managed  to  lead  down  our  horses.* 

From  the  fountain  the  stream  first  runs  west  and  joins  that 
from  Lebweh.  The  river  then  turns  sharply  around  a  high  point 
projecting  westward ;  and  for  a  short  time  takes  an  easterly 
course.  The  deep  chasm  winds  much  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of 
HdrmuL  Afterwards  the  river  runs  north  along  the  western  part 
of  the  great  valley  for  a  time,  with  many  windings  ;  and  then 
turns  more  easterly  to  Bibleh.  Below  the  foimtain  the  enlarged 
stream  seemed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  Barada  below  Fljeh ; 

*  W.  K.  Tbomioii  In  BEblioUi.  Saora,    Forett  aivtB  at  8118  Engl  ieet    Tha*  of 
1S4S,  p.  098.  the  bridge  on  the  Httrmnl  road  u  1769 

*  The  eleratimor  tliielbiinlalnBrDa    feet    Mi.  Lett 
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the  Nalir  LeWeh  above  being  somewbat  larger  than  the  upper 
Barada.  The  chasm  is  everywhere  narrow  and  jagged;  and 
has,  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  high  precipitous  banks.  Of  coarse  the 
stream  imparts  no  fertility  to  the  higher  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
chasm  ;  nor  anywhere,  indeed,  except  just  in  the  bottom  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

Ancient  writers,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny,  speak  only  generally 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes,  as  being  in  the  great  valley  of 
Goelesyria  near  Lebanon.^  Abulfeda  erroneously  describes  its 
remotest  fountain  as  at  er-Bfis  instead  of  Lebweh ;  but  relates, 
that  most  of  the  river  springs  from  a  place  called  Mtigh&rat  er«- 
Bfihib  (Monk's  cavern) ;  and  thence  flows  northwaris  till  it 
passes  Jtlsieh.  The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  el-'Asy  (the 
rebellious)  ;  and  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  having  its 
beginning  at  these  fountains.*  Here  is  a  fourth  example  of  that 
popular  usage  in  this  region,  which  regards  as  the  source  of  a 
river,  not  the  remotest,  but  the  most  copious  fountains.  The 
other  instances  are  the  Jordan,  the  Barada,  and  the  Litany.' 

The  MQghfirat  er-B&hib,  or  Monk's  cavern,  spoken  of  by 
Abulfeda,  still  exists.  Where  the  stream,  having  turned  around 
the  high  projecting  point,  flows  eastward  for  a  little  time,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  high  up  in  the  precipice  looking  north,  is 
the  excavated  convent  now  Imown  among  the  common  people  as 
Deir  M&r  Mardn.  It  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  great  fountain,  towards  the  northeast.  The  precipitous  cliff 
is  here  about  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  the  cavern  is  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  less  precipitous ;  and  rises  to  the  height  of  some  four 
hundred  feet.  The  monks  took  advantage  of  a  shelf  of  over- 
hanging rocks  ;  cut  away  more  deeply  underneath  it ;  and  then 
built  up  in  front  breastworks  and  outer  walls  with  loopholes ; 
thus  forming  a  covered  gallery  along  the  fece  of  the  precipice. 
Behind  this  they  then  excavated  rooms  and  cells,  mainly  in 
two  stories  ;  but  also  some  cells  in  a  third  story.  These  are  all 
small ;  and  are  now  dark,  dirty,  and  desolate.  No  one  dwells 
there  ;  thou^  it  was  said,  that  one  or  two  monks  had  remained 
there  for  a  time  within  a  few  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr 
Porter  found  the  cavern  occupied  as  a  shelter  for  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.^  The  place  had  formerly  been  visited  by  Mr  Barker^ 
Mr  Thomson,  and  probably  others." 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  that  M&r  Mardn,  the  reputed  founder 

>  Strabo  16.  2.  7,  19.  pp.  700,  756.  •  See  above,  pp.  418,  477,  499. 

Plin.  H.  N.  5.  18  or  42,  *'  Amnis  Oitmtea,  *  BiblioHu  Sao.  1854,  p.  667. 

Baiaa  inter  Libaimm  etAntQibannnijuxta  *  W.   B.  Barker  in  Joom.  of  the  R 

Heliopolii.''  Geogr.  Soa  1887,  p.  99.  W.  M.  ThomMm 

'  Abolf.  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAhler,  pp.  149,  in  BibUoth.  Sao.  1847,  pp.  405,  408 :  alM 

15a  BibL  Bml  Ed.  1,  m.  App.  144, 145.  ibid.  1848,  p.  697. 
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of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  once  dwelt  in  this  cavern.  Henee 
its  present  name  ;  which  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Abulfeda,  who  speaks  of  it  simply  as  MOghfirat  er-Eahib.*  But 
the  story  is  apparently  a  mere  legend  ;  as  is  perhaps  Mar  MarOn 
himself.  In  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Maronites  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Mkr 
Mardn  in  any  way  with  this  spot  or  this  region.'  The  great 
convent  said  to  have  been  founded  in  his  honour  after  his  decease^ 
and  called  Deir  M&r  Mardn,  was,  as  some  say,  at  Hamah ;  or^ 
according  to  others,  at  Apamea,  now  KQl'at  el-Mudik.' 

We  left  the  height  above  the  cavern  at  2.45  ;  and  took  a 
direct  course,  without  path,  about  E.  by  S.  to  the  monument  of 
HQrmul.  At  3.20  we  crossed  the  road  to  HOrmul,  which  we 
had  before  left ;  and  passing  over  and  among  low  hills  covered 
with  loose  trap,  we  reached  the  monument  at  3.45.  This  is  a 
singular  and  perhaps  inexplicable  structure.  It  stands  out 
prominently  on  a  high  mound  projecting  far  out  into  the  great 
valley  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  thus  seen  for  a  great  distance  in 
every  direction.  The  Orontes  on  the  west  and  northwest,  flow- 
ing in  its  deep  chasm,  is  nowhere  visible;  but  the  village  of 
HQrmul  with  its  trees  is  seen  on  the  slope  beyond  the  liver^ 
nearly  an  hour  distant.'  The  monument  now  bears  the  name 
of  Eam^'a  el-Harmul ;  while  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  Eaim 
el-HtSrmul.* 

The  Eamii'a  stands  on  a  pedestal  having  three  steps  of  black 
basalt,  each  fourteen  inches  high.  On  this  rests  a  stoiy  twenty* 
nine  feet  six  inches  square,  surrounded  above  by  an  ornamental 
cornice.  Above  this  is  a  second  story  somewhat  drawn  in  and 
less  in  dimensions  ;  and  upon  this  last  rests  a  pyramid  built  up 
of  smaller  stones.  The  lower  story  has  (including  the  cornice) 
twelve  courses  of  stones,  each  twenty-three  inches  thick ;  the 
second  story  has  ten  courses,  apparently  of  the  same  thickness ; 
and  the  pyramid  has  thirteen  courses,  not  so  thick.  Hence  the 
height  may  be  thus  reckoned : 

Feet  In 

Pedestal  .  .  .  .  3   6 

Lower  Story  ....  28 

Second  Story  .  .  .  .  19    2 

Pyramid  •  •         aboat  15 

Total    .  .         60    8 

>  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KAhler,  p.  160.  *  Aocotding  to  Dr  De  Foreity  the  elera- 

*  See  Le  Qnien  OrienB  Ghrut  IIL  1-  tion  of  the  site  of  the  Kam&'a  above  the 
61.  Qmuretttios  I.  p.  96  aq.  De  la  Boqne  sea,  is  2407  feet  That  of  the  village  of 
Yojage  de  Syrie  et  dn  Mt  liban,  IL  pp.  HQnnnl  is  2171  feet  The  bridge  eivertbe 
10*120.  in<er  between  the  two  is  1789  feet    lis. 

*  At  Hamah;  see  LeQoien  LcooL  1.  Letter. 

At  Apaiaea;  Le  Qnien  ibid.  ooL  6.  De  *  Tab.Sjr.edE6hler,p.l60.  Abnlfedn 
U  Boqne  L  a  II.  p^  82,  Comp.  Qnaresn.  wrote  in  the  eaiJtjr  part  of  the  fomcUmaA 
I.pi9e. 
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The  height  therefore  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  sixty  feet, 
nor  more  than  sixty-five  feet. 

The  whole  stractore,  except  the  pedestal,  is  of  limestone. 
The  sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  southwest  comer 
is  fallen  down  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  that  the  interior  was 
boilt  up  solid  with  smaller  squared  stones.  There  are  pilasters  at 
the  corners  in  both  stories ;  but  they  are  without  capitals^  except 
a  small  cornice.  In  the  upper  stoiy  there  are  two  intervening 
pilasters  on  each  side.  The  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
lower  story  are  occupied  by  sculptures  in  relief,  representing 
hunting  scenes.  These  are  much  broken  and  worn  away  by  the 
weather ;  and  are  too  much  de&ced  to  be  fully  made  out.  The 
drawing  borders  rather  on  the  grotesque.  The  following  is  an 
outline. 

On  the  e<i€t  side  are  dogs  attacking  a  larger  animal  before 
and  behind.  Yet  so  defective  is  the  drawing,  that  this  animal 
has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  wild  boar ;  and  by  others,  a  bulL 
The  legs  and  feet  are  not  those  of  a  boar ;  and  with  our  glasses 
we  saw  distinctly  what  seemed  to  be  horns.  On  this  side  are 
also  a  bow  and  other  implements  of  hunting. 

On  the  north  side  are  two  stags,  one  standing  and  the  other 
lying  down  ;  as  to  which  there  is  no.  question.  .Also  quivers  and 
perhaps  a  coil  of  rope. 

The  wesi'^de  exhibits  three  animals,  which  are  di£Scult  to 
be  made  out.  One  of  them  resembles  a  cat,  and  may  be 
intended  for  a  panther.  The  other  two  are  less  distinct.  Some 
speak  of  an  elephant  in  the  middle,  a  bear  in  front,  and  a  bull 
behind.' 

On  the  south  side  a  dc^  seises  an  animal  from  behind.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  gone ;  and  this  whole  side  of  the  menu* 
ment  is  much  broken  away. 

We  searched  carefully  for  some  inscription,  and  examined  • 
the  whole  sur&ce  with  our  glasses.  But  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears.  On  the  west  side,  below  the  sculptures,  are  many 
scratches  and  scrawls,  made  probably  by  Arab  visitors  ;  but  no 
inscribed  letters.  We  examined  them  the  more  carefully,  be- 
cause these  scrawls  had  been  reported  as  inscriptions.' 

No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  monument  has  yet  been 
given ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  any  historical  notice  of  it  exists 
before  the  present  century,  except  the  simple  mention  of  it  by 
Abulfeda.*  In  certain  respects,  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  to 
the  isolated  column  in  the  plain  northwest  of  Ba'albek  ;  which 
also  is  yet  unexplained.^     The  Kamtl'a  was  first  made  known  to 

•  *  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiUiodL  Smth,  IS64,        ■  Tab.  Syr.  ed  EOhler,  p.  16a 
pb  669.  '•  *  See  above,  p.  680. 

*  Gomp.  ibid.  p.  668. 

Vol.  m.— 46 
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the  public  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr  Thomson ;  who  in  September,  1846, 
returned  by  this  route  from  Aleppo  to  Beirdt.'  It  has  since 
been  several  times  visited  by  the  missionaries  and  others. 

From  the  Kamtl'a  there  is  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
The  northern  end  of  Lebanon  is  near  at  hand ;  while  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  seen  again  diverging  on  the  north  of  er-Bfts ;  and 
apparently  sweeping  off  from  that  point  northeasterly  in  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  bounds  the  broad  plain  of  the  Orontes 
on  that  side.'  In  a  clear  day  not  only  the  lake  of  Kedes  is  visible, 
but  also  the  castle  of  Hums.  Towards  the  south  we  could  just 
distinguish  the  glittering  summit  of  Jebel  esh-Bheikh.  The 
village  of  Harmul  lies  half  an  hour  beyond  the  stream,  north- 
west, on  the  high  slope.  The  village  is  divided  into  several 
hamlets  by  narrow  glens,  in  which  are  brooks  of  fine  water. 
There  are  many  walnut  trees  around  the  village.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy.' 

We  set  off  from  the  monument  at  4.45  ;  taking  a  straight 
course  for  Bibleh  across  this  most  desert  tract  of  low  hills,  ridges, 
and  valleys.  The  hill  on  which  the  Eamtl'a  stands  is  covered 
with  loose  trap,  and  the  same  continues  for  much  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  makmg  it  very  diflScult  for  the  horses  to  pick  their  way. 
At  6.25  our  course  whs  crossed,  from  west  to  east,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  line  of  wells  recently  dug,  or  at  least  cleared  out, 
similar  to  those  near  Damascus,  by  which  a  stream  of  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  how  or  why  such 
wells  should  be  found  here,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ;  since  no 
water  could  be  hoped  for  except  from  the  river.  The  excava- 
tions were  here  in  1848.  We  had  sight  also  of  eight  gazelles 
feeding.  The  sun  went  down  upon  us  behind  the  peaks  of 
Lebanon  ;  but  still  for  seventeen  minutes  longer  his  beams  con- 
tinued to  gild  the  opposite  summits  of  Anti-Lebanon.    The  hills 

>  Sm  hit  report  in  Bibl]Oth.SMra,  1847,  *  IfrPoiteraayB^thiifc  the  npun and  line 

p.  i05 ;  also  ib.  1848,  p.  696  aq. — Back-  of  hilU  which  He  before  the  eatteni  moan- 

iDgbam  saw  the  Kamft*a  from  the  road  on  tain  from  '.\in  to  er-R^  and  which  ter- 

the  east  side  of  the  plain ;  and  merely  minate  near  the  latter  place,  catise  the 

•peaks  of  it  as  *'  a  high  and  lat^  tower,  mountain  here  to  haTa  this  appeaimntM  of 

seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  called  Koor-  retreating.     He  supposes  the  main  ri4ge 

mee  ;"  Arab  Tribes  p.  489. — In  the  folio  to  maintain  a  straight  course  on  the  north 

work  of  Cassas  is  a  plate,  purporting  to  of  er-R4s  and  throoghont  Biblioth.  Saora, 

represent  a  sepulohral  monoment  on  the  1854,  p.  666. 

way  between  Hums  and  Ba'albek.    It  was  *  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

probably  meant  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  Ka-  1848,  p.  694  sq.— Bearings  at  the  KamA*a 

in^*a,  seen  perhaps  only  firom  the  eaat  side  el-Hurmul :   Hrirmnl  816^.    Fovntain  of 

of  the  great  valley ;  but  if  so,  it  is  exceed-  the  Orontes  295%  2  m.      Ras  Ba'albek 

ingly  imperfect  and  unlike.— From  a  letter  ]86^\  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  S.  20"  W.  Ribleh 

of  Mr  Farren,  formerly  British  consul  at  N.  48"  £.  Tell  Neby  Mindau  N.  Sr  E.— 

Damascus,  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters(Note  By  Mr  Thomson  m  1846:  Lakeof  Kedes^ 

58,  p.  438,  edit.  4,)  it  would  seem  that  he  west  side,  24".    CaaUe  of  Hmns  89*.    J4- 

had  visited  the  Kamtfa  befoxe  Mr  Thorn-  sieh,  modem,  66''.    el-KA'a  119^. 
son ;  but  no  date  is  given. 
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gmdnally  dieappeared,  and  the  oountiy  grew  continually  lower 
as  we  advanced.  The  desert  character  of  the  sor&ce  also  began 
to  diminish;  and  thin  stunted  grass  was  occasionally  seen 
among  the  tufts  of  fiirze.  At  7  o'clock  we  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  at  once  upon  the  first  canal  led  off  from  the  'Asy  on 
this  side.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  carried  water  as  far  as  to 
Jtsieh.  We  were  now  again  on  soil  capable  of  tillage.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  other  like  streams,  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  proper  fords,  as  it  was  now  quite  dark  ;  and 
came  at  7.35  to  our  tent,  already  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
Orontes.  Our  day's  work  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  to  give  ourselves  to  rest. 

On  opening  the  door  of  our  tent  next  morning,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  upon  the  bank  of  the  river ;  •  not  indeed  the  green 
bank ;  for  although  the  ground  is  here  only  six  or  seven  feet 
above  the  water,  yet  the  grass  was  quite  dry,  and  the  surfisuse 
dusty.  The  soil  of  all  this  region,  and  of  the  plain  thus  far,  is 
very  hard,  and  the  water  scarcely  penetrates  it  laterally ;  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  water  is  felt  only  by  contact,  or  from  its 
actual  distribution  over  the  surfiM^e.  The  course  of  the  river 
was  here  from  west  to  east,  apparently  a  long  reach ;  but  it  soon 
swept  round  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  in  a 
winding  course.    Bibleh  is  situated  at  the  elbow. 

Our  tent  stood  near  the  ford  of  the  river.  The  bottom  is 
hard ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  region. 
The  water  at  this  time  hardly  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies. 
There  was  much  crossing  in  both  directions  ;  horses  and  donkeys, 
old  and  young,  many  of  them  loaded ;  men  and  women  wading 
through,  the  latter  often  with  bundles  on  their  heads ;  all  going 
to  make  up  a  lively  scene. 

The  vUlage  is  a  very  miserable  one,  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses.  The  only  traces  of  antiquity  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  building  of  stone.  This  seems  ancient ;  the  people 
call  it  a  church,  but  we  could  not  make  it  out.  There  is 
apparentiy  much  tillage  in  the  vicinity.  The  crops  however  did 
not  compare  with  those  we  had  seen  in  Galilee  ;  nor  with  those 
seen  next  day  in  the  Bukei'a  near  el-Husn.  The  water  of  the 
river  is  taken  out  above,  and  carried  long  distances  for  irrigation  ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  not  so  visible  just  here,  as  in  the  other 
regions  we  had  visited.  From  Bibleh  a  vast  plain  stretches  off 
in  every  direction,  except  the  southwest ;  and  various  portions 
of  it  exhibit  a  richer  fertility. 

The  threshing-floors  of  the  village  were  in  fall  operation. 
The  instruments  here  used  were  sleeps  with  flints  fastened  in 
the  bottom,  such  as  we  had  formerly  seen  in  Samaria.^    These 

>  See  Vol  n.  pp.  806,  807.  [iiL  148.] 
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were  here  dragged  around  the  floors  by  a  horsie^  driven  by  a  boy 
sitting  or  stonding  on  the  sledge.  There  were  also  laige  quan*- 
tities  of  oow  dang  collected  for  fuel.  It  was  fenned  into  lumps  ; 
and  these  were  mid  up  in  circles,  one  above  another,  to  dry ; 
looking  much  like  tall  vats  or  tubs. 

Frem  Bibleh  we  could  see  the  termination  both  of  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  former  sinks  down  to  a  low  point  in 
the  northwest.  The  latter  does  the  same  in  the  E.  N.  E.  where 
it  ends  in  the  vast  plain  south  of  Hums.  From  er-Rfis  north- 
Wards,  the  eastern  mountain  sweeps  round,  as  haa  been  already 
said,  in  the  arp  of  a  great  circle  ;^  so  that  at  Bibleh  and  further 
north  the  great  plain  regams  its  former  breadth,  and  even  more. 
At  Bibleh  the  direct  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  four  hours. 
Opposite  Bibleh  (S.  78^  E.)  there  is  a  singular  pass  through  the 
sole  remaining  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  cuts  off  the  northern 
end  ;  leaving  a  line  or  group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length 
completely  isolated.  A  road  through  this  pass  leads  from  Bibleh 
to  Hasya ;  the  distance  between  ez-Zen^'a  and  Hasya  being 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes.' 

Here  too  Hdrmul  was  in  sight,  lying  high  near  the  base  of 
Lebanon,  and  surrounded  by  manv  trees.  The  village  and 
gardms  of  el-E&'a  are  in  the  plain,  between  er-Bfis  and  Bibleh. 
Modem  JMeh'  is  marked  by  its  mosk  and  tall  minaret ;  it  lies 
quite  out  in  the  plain  between  the  mountain  and  Bibleh. 
Ancient  Jflsieh  is  between  it  and  the  mountain,  near  the  latter.^ 
Kuseir  is  east  of  the  road  to  Hums,  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  river,  and  an  hour  or  more  from  Bibleh.' 

No  one,  I  believe,  questions  the  identity  of  Bibleh  with  the 
ancient  Rttiah  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land  ;  which  border  was  to  pass  from  Shepham  by  Biblah  and 
80  down  through  the  Bak&'a  and  Wady  et^Teim  to  the  lake  of 
Ohinnereth.*  The  place  is  not  again  mentioned  until  the  days 
of  king  Josiah.    Then,  Pharaoh-nechoh,  king  of  Egypt,  mareh* 

'  Comp.  abow,  p.  542.  the  time  of  the  Midlunmadan  eonqneet— * 

*  Coma  J.  L.  Porter  in  Bibliotlk.  Sao.  Modem  JAeieh,  also  now  deserted,  U  half 
1S64,  p.  678  sq.  an  honr  distant ;  and  has  large  Saraoenio 

*  So  written  Inr  AboUeda ;  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  ndna.  It  is  probably  tfie  plaoe  spoken  of 
Kdhler,  p.  15a  The  people  now  pronotmoe  bj  Abolfeda.  See  J.  L.  Pocter  in  BibUotk 
ItJfisy.  Sao.  1854,  pp.  670-673.   Abn]£  Tab.  Syr. 

«  In  October,  1858,  Mr  Porter  visited  ed.  KftUer,  p.  150. 

Hie  remains  of  old  JAsieh.    He  deacribee  *  Bearings  aft  RiUeht  H&rmnl  S.  65* 

them  as  two  and  a  half  miles  in  oircnm-  W.    Kamili^a  el-H.  a  48''  W.    er-RAs  S. 

ferenoe.     The  piino^  ruin  is  a  sqnaie  85**  W.    el-K&'a  S.  80'  W.    J^eh,  mo- 

oasUA,  182  yajds  on  each  side,  with  towers  dem,  S.  80*  £.    ZerrA'a  E  1  m.    Knseir 

at   the  angles.      Large   heaps  of  mb-  N.  N.  £.     Tell  Neby  Mindan  N.  5'  W. 

bish  are  seen  oa  eveiy  side.     But  thern  Is  North  end  of  Lebanon  N.  W.    Nortti  end 

no  trace  of  Saracenic  arohitecture.    The  of  Anti-Lebanon  £.  N.  E. 

piaoe  was  probably  deserted  at  or  befiue  *  Num.  84|  IL 
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ing  on  an  expedition  to  the  Enphrates  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  slew  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  afterwards  encamped  at 
Biblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.'  Here  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of 
Josiah,  was  held  captive  by  the  Egyptian  monarch;  and  his 
brother  Eliakim  made  king  in  his  stead.  Borne  five  and 
thirty  years  later,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  encamped 
in  like  manner  at  Bibleh  ;  while  his  general  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem^  and  brought  the  captive  ^dekiah  to  Us  master  at 
this  place.  Here  ^'  they  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his 
eyes,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.''  *  Here  too  the 
nobles  of  Jerusalem  were  slain.' 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  more  advantageous  place  of 
encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  On  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst 
of  this  vast  and  fertile  plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
provisions  and  forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads 
were  open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra  to  Baby- 
lon. From  Biblah,  too,  the  host  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
could  sweep  around  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the 
Bilk&'a,  could  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  east- 
wards or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  BibLe^ 
indeed  disappears  from  history,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  until 
the  present  century  ;  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Orontes  contin- 
ued to  be  the  storehouse  and  battle-field  of  confiicting  hosts, 
during  the  Ions  dominion  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  the 
Bomans,  and  the  Arabian  warriors'  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  its 
great  cities,  Emesa  (Hums)  and  Hamath  (Hamah)  still  remain ; 
while  Apamea  has  sunk  into  oblivion,  under  its  present  name 
of  Kal'at  el-Mudik 

The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Biblah  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  NotiticBy  shows  that  it  was  not  a  place  of  impor- 
tance in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.^  Nor  does  its  name 
appear  in  the  records  of  the  long  ages  fi:om  that  time  to  the 
present  century.  In  the  year  1816  Buckingham,  passing  from 
Ba'albek  to  Hums,  found  Bibleh  as  ^'a  small  cluster  of  houses" 
at  the  elbow  of  the  Orontes.'  He  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
its  antiquity ;  but  its  identity  with  the  ancient  Biblah  was  soon 

^  2  K.  28»  88 ;  oomp.  tv.  20-85.  och.     Onomast  orti.  ^Mih,  JMtaaah 

*  2K  20,  e.  7.    Jer.  89,  5.  6.    52,  9.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eaa  zia  1;  et 
la                •  Id  Ec  zlvii.  16  aq. 

*  2  K.  25, 18-21.    Jer.  52,  24-27.  *  Baokingham**  Artib  TribM,  p.  49t 

*  EvBebiui  md  Jerome  merely  name  He  writes  *'  Rubla.** 
BfUeh ;  tlM  latter  regaidiqg  H  as  at  Anti- 

VoL.in.-46* 
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pointed  out  by  GeBenius.'    It  was  visited  by  Mr  Tbomson  in 
1846  ;  and  several  others  have  since  passed  through  it.* 


As  Bibleh  was  the  most  northern  point  on  the  Orontes  which 
I  reached,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments, 
and  look  back  upon  the  great  valley,  through  which  we  had  now 
passed  ;  as  also  upon  the  mighty  ridges  by  which  it  is  shut  in. 
We  may  also  appropriately  glean  a  few  historical  notices  of  the 
region  farther  north. 

The  Arabic  name  Btik&'a  is  strictly  the  same  with  the 
Hebrew  BiVdh  ;  and  signifies  a  deft,  a  valley  or  plain  between 
mountains.'  This  character  of  the  great  elevated  valley  in 
question  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated.^  The  ancients 
gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Ccdesyria^  *  Hollow  Syria ; ' 
which  was  strictly  applied  only  to  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  ; '  though  it  was  sometimes  loosely  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  south,  and  the 
plain  and  valley  of  the  Orontes  on  the  north.'  According  to 
Strabo,  the  most  of  the  great  valley  bore  also  the  name  of 
Marsyas,  beginning  at  Laodicea  of  Lebanon  on  the  north  and 
including  Chalcis  in  the  south.^  The  chief  cities  were  Heliopolis 
and  Chalcis  ;  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  lofty  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which 
enclose  the  great  valley,  have  also  been  in  general  already  de- 
scribed. Yet  there  are  some  points  of  comparison,  or  rather  of 
contrast,  between  them ;  to  which  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  advert. 

Lebanon  has  one  long  unbroken  dorsal  ridge,  extending  from 
Jebel  Bihfin  in  the  south,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher,  quite 
to  the  peaks  above  the  cedars.  The  western  declivity  is  broad 
and  comparatively  gradual ;  divided  up  by  the  vast  basins  and 
.chasms  or  the  many  rivers  which  flow  to  the  sea.  The  eastern 
declivity  is  steeper,  especially  south  of  Zahleh ;  north  of  that 
place  there  is  a  lower  terrace,  with  irregular  smaller  ridges, 
running  down  and  out  towards  the  northeast."     The  main  sum- 

'  Id  his  Heb.  Lex.    Also  in  lu  The-        *  Str»bo  16.  2. 16.  p.  754,  96q  icriw 

•aor.  p.  1358.  fyii  rk  wtmra  riiv  M\itr  KoXoufUwif^ 

*  Bibtioth.  Sm.  1648,  p.  693.  See,  too,  XvpTor,  Iri  t»  naiXXiika,  i^n  Aifitvt  mmk 
J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  1854,  p.  678.  Dr  4  *ArriXr/Avos.  ib.  16.  2.  2L  p.  756,  KUk 
De  Forest,  pAssiiig  from  Zeiteh  to  flvms,  r^  fKoUii  2vpla]  r^  Atfidr^  k«2  t^  'Ajfn< 
doaaed  die  Orootes  by  a  ford  foi^  min-  Xifiiif^  k^mpurtU^.  Compi  Plin.  H.  K. 
utes  south  of  Tell  Neby  Mindaa.    Here  t]ie  5. 17. 

aneroid  showed  an  elevation  of  1580  feet;        *  So  towards  the  south,  Strabo  la.  2. 
Ms.  Lett  21.  p»  756;  towards  the  north,  Plin.  H. 

*  Heb.  nrpa ,  see  Heb.  Lex.    Comp.    N.  5.  19. 

the  marainairaadfaiff  of  the  EngL  Version,        ^  Gr.  4  Mcmr^,  Strab.  16.  2.  18.  |w 
Am.  1,  5.  755.    So  too  Polyb.  5.  45.  8, 9. 

«  See  above,  pp.  499,  528.  •  See  above,  pp.  5S0,  53L 
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^tB  of  Lebanon  are  el-Keniseh,  (jnst  south  of  wfaicli  passes 
the  road  from  Beirilt  to  Damascus,)  Btinnin,  and  the  peaks 
above  the  cedars.  The  first,  el-Eeniseh,  is  marked  by  Peter- 
mann  at  7245  feet.'  SOnnfn,  according  to  Marshal  Marmont, 
is  about  8300  English  feet.*  One  summit  above  the  cedars, 
Fum  el-Mizftb,  was  found  hj  Dr  De  Forest  in  1853,  to  be  9135 
feet.  Another  adjacent  peak,  Dahar  el-Kddhlb,  was  estimated 
by  him  to  be  at  least  175  feet  higher ;  in  all  9310  feet.  This  is 
the  highest  point  of  Lebanon.'  These  summits  thus  rise  about 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  Btikfi'a  and  its  water-shed  ;  *  but  the 

Eneral  elevation  of  the  ridge  above  the  valley  is  of  course  much 
». 

Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  highest  summit 
in  the  south,  Jebel  esh-Bheikh,  estimated  at  9000  feet.'  This 
mountain,  although  in  a  sense  broken  off  from  Anti-Lebanon^ 
yet  belongs  to  the  same  range.  North  of  esh-Bheikh,  Anti- 
Lebanon  consists  of  parallel  ridges  ;  low  at  first,  but  rising  into 
higher  summits  opposite  to  Zebedftny  and  further  north.'  These 
ridges  diverge  more  and  more  towards  the  northeast ;  and  ulti- 
mately run  out  and  are  lost  in  the  desert  between  Hums  and 
Palmyra ;  leaving  the  main  ridge  north  of  Lebweh  to  run  on 
alone,  until  it  ends  in  the  great  plain  south  of  Hums.  The  east- 
em  declivity  of  Anti-Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  formed  by 
these  parallel  ridges,  with  plains  or  terraced  between.  The  few 
streams  which  rise  high  up  in  the  mountain,  cut  their  way 
through  these  ridges  by  deep  gorges.  The  western  declivity  is 
steeper ;  and  has  also  its  gorges,  by  which  roads  descend. 
Anti-Lebanon,  with  the  exception  of  esh-8heikh,  is  everywhere 
lower  than  Lebanon ;  and  seems  to  tower  much  less  above  the 
great  valley. 

The  great  fountains  and  streams  which  burst  forth  in  the 
Btik&'a,  at  the  foot  both  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  have 
been  mainly  described  ;  except  the  Nahr  Berddny,  which  issues 
fir>m  its  mountain  glen  at  Zahleh,  and  joins  the  Lltfiny.  The 
Berddny  forms  the  dividing  line'  between  the  province  of  the 
Bdk&'a  on  the  south,  and  that  of  Ba'albek  on  the  north. 

In  Anti-'Lebanon  are  many  plains  or  basins,  some  of  them 
fertile ;  and  several  small  lakes  or  pools  of  water.  8uch  are 
those  of  er-B&m,  at  Eefr  Etlk,  and  near  Deir  el-'Ash&yir. 

*  See  his  Phjriea]  Mtf,  1861.  iheie  ineMuemMifi  I  mm  indel»ted  to  tiie 

*  Thftt  IB,  2626  Frencn  metres,  or  7772  manuscript  oommttniofttioiis  of  Dr  0t 
Par.  feet;  see  Voyage  da  Duo  de  Ragnse,    Forest 

IL  p.  226.     Ritter  XVH  p.  192.    The  *  See  abore,  pp.499,  600,  6S1. 

observation  was  made  with  bofilngwater.  *  See  above,  p.  482. 

*  Wildenbraoh  made  the  height  of  Fnm  *  The  moontam  above  BlAdAn,  the  higfa- 
^MSzib  to  be  9621  Eng^  feet,  idiich  est  point  of  Anti-Lebanon  proper,  rises  to 
Pr  De  Foonest  ooMideni  too  hi|^— For  theheightof  6,800  ftot$' see  above,  p.  488. 
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Besides  these  tHere  are  said  to  be  many  sink-holes,  where  the 
water  soon  disappears  and  descends  into  the  mountain,  feeding 
those  immense  subterranean  reservoirs  which  supply  the  great 
fountains.  In  Lebanon,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  lake  is 
spoken  of,  Birket  Ltmtln  or  Yemmdneh,  near  the  village  Yem- 
mdneh,  on  the  eastern  declivity.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  heights,  west  of  Deir  el-Ahmar,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  south  of  'Aineitah.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake.  Dr  De  Forest 
found  it  a  mile  long  in  June  ;  and  it  had  been  twice  as  long  in 
the  spring.  But  it  dries  away  in  the  autumn,  from  the  fiulure 
of  its  principal  fountain  ;  which  is  fed  by  the  snows  in  the  deep 
gorges  above.  Here,  facing  the  fountain,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  fifty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  on  an  elevated 
platform  measuring  265  feet  by  205  feet.^ 

The  sandstone  formations,  with  their  pine  groves,  so  frequent 
in  Lebanon,  rarely  appear  on  Anti-Lebanon ;  and  there  is,  in 

?meral,  much  less  of  fertility  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
he  hmestone  rock  of  Anti-Lebanon,  according  to  Mr  Thomson, 
is  &r  less  fossiliferous  than  that  of  Lebanon ;  and  approaches 
more  fi^uently  to  a  semi-crystalline  marble.  Indeed,  in  Anti- 
Lebanon  the  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  generally  more 
abundant  and  striking ;  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  and 
the  absence  of  fossils,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  strata,  the  fissures  and  gorges,  and  the  vast 
fields  of  porous  lava,  volcanic  tuff,  green-stone,  and  amorphous 
trap.  The  northern  portion  of  ^e  plain  of  the  Htdel^  the 
whole  course  of  Wady  et-Teim  from  &r  north  of  Basheiya,  the 
vast  plain  south  and  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  the  southeast- 
em  side  and  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  are  idmost 
entirely  volcanic.  Yet  we  have  seen  too  the  same  volcanic  £>r- 
.mation  at  the  monument  of  HCirmul  near  Lebanon;  and  we 
shall  meet  it  still  ftirther  around  the  northern  end  of  ^'  that  goodly 
mountain." 

Turning  now  our  view  northwards  alon^  the  plain  and  vale  of 
the  Orontes,  we  find  the  river  pursuing  its  winding  course  in  a 
northerly  direction  as  &r  as  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch ;  where  it 
turns  westwards,  and  passes  through  a  mountain  goige  to  the 
sea.  From  the  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  ihiee  and  a 
half  hours  south  of  Hums,  until  the  hills  b^in  to  rise  again  four 
hours  north  of  that  city,  i^Q  river  is  bordered  on  the  east  only  by 
the  vast  plain,  extending  off  towards  the  east,  southeast,  and 
northeast,  almost  inimitably.  On  the  west  are  the  low  begin- 
nings of  the  Nusairlyeh  mountains.  Four  hours  north  of 
Hamah,  the  river  breaks  through  a  rocky  ridge,  at  Seijar,  and 

'  Dr  De  Forest  in  Joon.  of  tiie  Amer.    Hogg^i  Vidt  to  Damaaoiu  eta  L  p.  841 
Orientia  Soo.  YoL  IH.  p.  S66.     Comp.    i^.    Ritter  XVH  pp^  SOl-SOS. 
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enters  its  proper  valley,  baving  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairfyeh 
on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  east.  This  valley 
is  about  two  hours  in  breadth,  is  in  some  parts  marshy,  and 
has  several  small  lakes.  ^ 

About  three  hours  north  of  Bibkh  the  river  spreads  out  into 
the  small  lake  of  Eedes,  sometimes  called  also  the  lake  of  Hums. 
It  is  about  two  hours  in  length  by  one  in  breadth;  and  its 
northern  end  is  about  two  hours  distant  from  Hums.  The  lake  is 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  artificial ;  being  formed  by  an 
ancient  dam  or  embankment  across  the  stream.  The  length  of  the 
fflibankment  is  fhim  four  to  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  nowhere 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  have 
been  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  A  small  tower  stands  at  thd 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  dam.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Hbe  lake  is  a  small  island,  with  a  Tell  upon  it.^ — ^From  the  lake, 
the  river  fiows  on  through  a  broad  shallow  depression ;  but  as  it 
approaches  Hamah,  its  valley  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  adjacent  countiy.* 

This  lake  is  described  by  Abulfeda,  who  calls  it  EedeS| 
and  also  regards  it  as  artificial.  ^'  If  the  embankment  were 
destroyed,'^  he  says,  ^*  the  water  would  flow  off,  the  lake  would 
oease  to  eidst,  and  would  become  a  river.''  *  The  building  of 
the  dam  was  in  Abulfeda's  day  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  earlier  notice  of  the  lake  exists ; '  and  why  it  bears  the  name 
of  Eedes  is  unknown.  No  city  or  village  of  that  name,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  embankment  is  proba- 
bly a  work  of  antiquity ;  and  was  erected  in  order  to  raise  the 
water  of  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  it  might  be  conducted  in 
canals  over  the  wide  adjacent  plains  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. Some  of  these  canals  are  still  in  repair,  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  and  gardens ;  but  the  greater  number  are  in 
ruins.' 

Of  the  ancient  cities  along  this  portion  of  the  Orontes,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail.  I  had  afterwards  a  distant 
view  of  Hums ;  and  would  gladly  have  visited  Hamah  and 
Apamea;  but  my  time  did  not  permit.  Of  all  the  towns 
between  Antioch  and  Bibleh,  only  Hamah  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

*  Bnrckhardt  Trar.  in  Syr.  p.  185  sq.    AmuO.  Mod.  IV.  p.  218.    WOken  Geadh, 
W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Saa  1848,  p.    der  Kr.  VL  p.  55. 

686  iq.  *  PolybiuA  ipeaks  of  a  lake  and  mardiet 

*  J.  L.  Porter  in  BiblioUi.  Saora,  1854,    near  Laodioea ;  bat  gives  them  no  name, 
pp.  675,  676,  678.  Polyb.  5.  45.  10. 

>  W.  M.  Tbomnon,  ib.  1848,  p.  684.  *  J.  L.  Porter  b  Bibliotfa.  Sao.  1854»  pi 

*  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kohlar,  p.  157.    Comp.    676. 
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On  the  way  oetween  Antioch  and  Emeea  (Hums),  the  Itine- 
rarium  Antonini  specifies  the  following  towns  and  (Ustances  :  ^ 


XVI 
XVI 
XVI 
XVI 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  distances  ooirespond  to  the 
rate  of  travel  at  the  present  day  with  horses,  reckoning  four 
Boman  miles  to  the  hour,  as  we  have  done  above  between 
Ba'albek  and  Hums.'  From  Hamah  to  Hnms  ia  ei^t  hours ; 
and  from  Eorat  el-Mudik  to  Hamah  the  same.*  All  the  towns 
thus  specified  in  the  Itinerary  are  now  known« 

Apamea  of  Syria  lay  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Orontes.  It  was  a  city  of  importance,  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  continued  to  be  a  strong  place  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  crusades/  Abulfeda  spe^  of  it  as  F&mieh,  or 
Afilmieh.'  But  the  name  has  long  been  forgotten  in  those 
regions  ;  having  been  superseded  by  ^t  of  a  mc^em  castle  near 
the  site,  Eorat  el-Mudik.  Niebuhr  heard  of  this  change  of 
name  at  Aleppo ;  and  Burckhardt  in  1812  conjectures  the  castle 
to  be  the  site  of  Apamea,  but  he  saw  no  ruins.*  Mr  Thomson, 
in  1846,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  describe  the  extensive 
ruins,  with  their  many  squares  and  magnificent  colonnades. 
They  lie  just  east  and  northeast  of  the  castle,  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.' 

Larisaa  of  Syria  lay  midway  between  Apamea  and  Epi- 
phania.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  ;  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ; 
and  some  of  its  coins  are  still  extant.'  Its  position  corresponds 
precisely  to  that  of  the  fortress  of  Seij&r,  or  rather  of  Sheizfir  as 
Abulfeda  writes  it,*  occupying  a  high  triangular  point  where  the 
Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plain  of  Apamea.  It  is  four 
hours  distant  fi»m  both  Apamea  and  Hamah.  Fragments  of 
columns,  Corinthian  and  Doric  capitals,  a  sarcophagus,  and  other 

>  Itio.  ADtaDini,  p.  187;  oomp.  also  p.  Wilken  Geach.  d.  Ktohb.  H  pp.  272, 274. 

194.  m.  a  pp.  8,  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  68S.  *  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  2S,  114. 

*  Irby  and  Manelea  wen  ei^t  boon  *  NiebnbrRei0ebe8obr.IIXp.97.  Bnrok- 
In  traTeUing  from  Hamab  to  Hums;  Trav.  bardt  Tray,  in  Syr.  pw  138. 

p.  264  [77.1    Burokhardt  was  ton  boors  *  W.  llThomMminBiblioib.  Saa  1848, 

on  tbe  way  from  Knl'at  Mndtk  to  Hamab ;  p.  685  sq.  comp.  1847,  pp.  404,  407. 

bnt  be  trayelled  veiy  slowly ;  Tray.  p.  *  Cellarius  ib.  II.  p.  854.    Mannert  lb. 

142  sq.  VL  L  p.  860.— Le  Qnien  Oriens  Cbxist  IL 

*  Gellarins,  Notit  Oibis   IL    p.    854.  p.  917.— Eckbel  Dootr.  Nnmmor.  IIL  p. 
Mannert  Gepgr.  der  Gr.  and  Rom.  vL  L  p.  821.     Mionnet  M6d.  V.  p  264. 

800.    Le  Qnien  Oriens  Gbiiat  IL  910.        *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kobler,  pp.  26,  lia 
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remains  eerve  to  mark  this  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.^  It 
was  already  recogmsed  as  Larissa  by  Albert  Schultens.' 

Hamathy  called  in  Scripture  '^  the  great/'  is  *a  yery  ancient 
city,  the  seat  of  a  Syrian  king,  who  was  an  ally  of  David  ;  and 
later  the  head  of  a  kingdom  or  province  which  included  Biblah.' 
By  the  G-reeks  and  Bomans  it  was  called^  Epiphania.*  But  its 
ancient  name  remained  upon  the  lips  of  the  common  people ; 
and  it  is  now  known  only  as  Hamah.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orontes,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  acclivitiea  The  population 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities of  the  place  are  the  immense  Persian  wheels,  called 
N&'iirah,  for  raising  water  to  the  upper  town.  Some  of  these 
are  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raise  the  water  to 
nearly  that  height ;  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  site  of  the  former  castle  is  a  lofty  mound  or  Tell,  like  those 
of  Aleppo  and  Hums.  There  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity 
in  the  city.'  Hamah  was  the  native  place  of  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer  and  historian  ;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Saladin,  and  head  Cf£  the  royal  house  of  Hamah.* 

Arethuaa  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  others,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.'  Its  position  midway  between  Epiphania  and 
Emesa  fixes  it  at  the  modem  village  of  Bestun,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  the  road  from  Hamah  to  Hums 
crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  The  river  here 
winds  along  a  chasm.  The  village  is  on  the  hill  above.  Portions 
of  walls  and  gateways,  the  lines  of  the  streets,  some  pedestals  of 
columns,  and  a  few  coins,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ancient 
dty.'  Abulfeda  describes  it  in  his  day  as  having  extensive 
ruins.'     It  was  recognised  by  Pococke  as  the  site  of  Arethusa.*' 

Hmewiy  now  Hums,  seems  not  to  reach  back  to  a  very  high 

• 

*  Bnzckhardtff  Tvay.  In  Syr.  p.  148  aq.  Christ  II.  916.  Abulfeda  Tab.  Syr.  ed. 
W.  M.  Thonuoii  in  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.'  Kohler,  pp.  108,  149,  191.— Other  writers 
688  aq.  aIso  oonfoimd  HamaUk  and  Hammath ;  so 

'  See  his  Index  Qeogr.  ad  Vit  Saladin,  Adrichomius  p.  107.   Some  have  regarded 

art  SjaUarum.    So  too  Pooocke  IL  i.  p.  the  present  Hamah  as  Apamea ;    so  P. 

148.      Gesenius,  Notes  to  Bnrckhardti's  de]la  VaUe  IL  p.  184.    Le  Qnien  Orieiis 

Trav.  in  Syr.  I.  p.  514  Germ.  Christ  II  910.    Bosching,  in  part,  XI.  L 

'  Am.  6,  2.-2  Sam.  8,  9  sq.— 2  K.  28,  p.  888. 

88.— Reland  Palsast  pp.  119,  120.     Man-  *  See  De  Gnignes  Hist  desHnns,  Introd.- 

nert  Lap.  859.     Comp.  Ramner  PaUst  pp.  508,  504,  Germ, 

p.  118,  ed.  8 ;  where  howerer  he  wrongly  ^  CeUarins  ib.  p.  857.    Mannert  Lap. 

reads  non  ffamaih  for  nan  Bamfnath^  Wa    Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  IL  915. 

in  Josh.  'l9,  85.                    "  ■  Lrby  wd  Man^  p.  254.  [7^1    W. 

*  For  the  coins  of  Epiphania,  see  Eckhel  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  pu 
Doctr.  Nnmmor.  III.  pi  812.  Mionnet  884.  For  the  coins,  see  Eckhel  Dootr. 
M^  V.  p  281.  Nummor.  IIL  p.  809.    Mionnet  Med.  V. 

*  Pococke  n.  L  p.  148.     Borckhatdt  P  225. 

Trav.  p.  146.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.        *  Tab.  Syr.  ib.  p.  22  j  oomp^  Not  90, 
Suo.  1848,  pp.  680-882;   also  in  Miss,    in  Add.  et  Corr.  prefixed. 
Hetald,  1841,  p.  862  sq.  Le  Quien  Oriens        **  VoL  IL  p.  142. 
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antiquity.  It  ib  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  and  the  earliest 
notices  are  those  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  the 
Emesenes  as  cf  people  or  tribe.  ^  Ptolemy  names  Emesa  as  in 
the  district  of  Apamea ;  and  writers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  often  mention  the  city.*  Coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Heliogabalus  show  that  Emesa  was  in  their  day  invested  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  colony.'  It  was  already  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  temple  and  worship  of  the  sun ;  the  daughter  of  the 
high  priest,  Julia  Domna,  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne  ; 
and  Heliogabalus,  the  youthful  priest,  gloried  as  emperor  in  the 
title,  ''  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis." '  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  ;  and  under  Diocletian,  near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  Silvanus  its  bishop  suffered  martyrdom.'  Under  the 
emperor  Constantine  a  splendid  church  was  erected  in  Em^sa.* 

With  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  Emesa  passed  under  the 
Muhammedan  dominion  in  A.  D.  636  ;^  and  during  the  following 
centuries  came  under  the  sway  of  the  successive  dynasties,  the 
Ommiades,  Tulunides,  Seljuks,  and  others."  Its  name  was  now 
Hems  or  Hums ;  which  probably  had  been  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  Emesa.'  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  host  of  the  crusaders, 
after  the  capture  of  Antioch,  marched  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  ;  took  possession  of  Sheizfir,  Hamidi,  and  Hums,  which 
opened  to  them  their  gates  ;  and  then  passed  down  along  the 
northern  end  of  Lebanon  to  'Arka  and  the  ooasf  The  city  in 
A.  D.  1130  resisted  successfully  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Zenki 
the  Atabek  chieftain  ;  who  after  forty  days  drew  off  his  forces.'^ 
In  the  years  1157  and  1170,  Syria  was  ravaged  by  terrible  earth* 
quakes  ;  by  which  Hums  wafi  well  nigh  destroyed.'*  Here  too 
took  place  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  A.  D.  1281,  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mogols ;  in  which  the  latter  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  power  in  Syria  for  a  time  annihilated.'* 
During  these  centuries,  Tortosa  was  the  port  of  Hums.'^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Belon,  on  his  way 

*  Stnbo  rh  %MintpAw  t^rot,  16.  2. 10.  '  Constsntiii.  PotpliTrogeiL  d«  admin, 
p.  758.    Plioy  <'  Emetenofl,"  5.  19  or  28.  Imperio,   e.   26,   p.   59,    X4fv^,  #tv<  t^ 

*  PtoL  Geogr.  5.  14. — Herodian.  6.8.  "Eficffva.  AaunilarinBtanoeistlie  Arabic 
Ammian.  MaroeH  14.  26.    ib.  26.  18.  mif^lim^h,  Heb.  nX-ibn ,    Or.  "EAmwv, 

*  For  the  coiMof  ErneM,  see  Eckhel  that  is,  Elua,  in  the'dcsert  towaida  Sinai, 
Doctr.  Nnmm.  m.  p.  811.  Mionnet  «outh  of  Hebroa  See  Vol  L  pp.  201,  202. 
""'^slrdYnSil  [L296«i.565.] 

.Er^!'l:ri8.ib.9.6.    Several        I  Z^^  ^^ '^,^' "- ^ '"^ '^ 
tit  the  biflhopa  of  Emeia  are  named ;  Le  Wilken  ib.  U.  p.  585. 

Qnien  Oricne  Chriat  U.  887  iq.  "  De  GnigneB  Hiat  dea  Hnna,  IL  pp. 

*  Soaomen.  H.  E.  8. 17.— See  generaDx  *9»»  ^27,  Germ.  IXHerbelofc  BiUio^ 
for  Emeaa,  Cellarina  L  c.  IL  p.  857  sq.  Or.  art  Hems.  Wilken  ib.  Ill  iL  pp.  184, 
Mannert  L  o.  VL  L  p.  856.  IW. 

*  See  above,  p.  528.  **  Wilken  ib.  VIL  p.  667  la 

'  See  Index  to  De  Gnignea  Hiai  dea        ^*  Edriai  par  Janbot,  I.  p.  859. 
Hnna,  art  MmnmOf  Qnau 
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from  DamaBCBS  to  Aleppo,  passed  through  Ba'alhek  and  Hnms. 
He  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  latter  city  as  ancient  and  good, 
and  in  part  still  standing ;  though  the  houses  were  mostly  in 
mins.^  Pietro  della  Yalle  was  in  like  manner  at  Hums  .early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.*  All  later  trayellers,  who  have  passed 
between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  have  of  course  taken  their  way 
through  Hums. 

At  the  present  day  Hums  is  a  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  of  whom  seven  thousand  are  Christians,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  which  in  some  directions  extends  quite  to  the  horizon. 
The  first  swell  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
the  city,  about  S.  by  W.  The»  river  Orontes  is  hardly  a  mile 
distant  in  the  west ;  and  from  it  the  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  animals  or  men.'  The  ancient  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  is  two  hours  from  the  city ;  but  neither  the 
lake  nor  the  river  is  visible.  The  streets  are  in  general  paved 
with  square  blocks  of  basalt,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
same  material  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  of  Syria.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  laige  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  are  every 
where  scattered,  and  testify  to  its  ancient  architecture.  The 
modem  walls  around  the  city  are  of  use  only  against  the  wild 
Arabs.'  Dr  De  Forest  found  Hums  to  be  1496  English  feet 
above  the  sea.' 

The  mound  or  Tell,  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  was  built, 
and  which  we  afterwards  had  in  sight  for  several  hours  after  leav- 
ing Bibleh,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Mr  Porter  estimates 
its  diameter  at  three  hundred  yards.'  Its  height,  according  to 
Dr  De  Forest,  is  one  hundred  €md  one  feet.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  broad  fosse.^  The  sloping  sides  were  formerly  laid  with 
small  square  blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  escarpment ;  por- 
tions of  which  only  now  remain.'  Around  the  summit  was  a 
wall  of  great  strength ;  the  facing  being  of  large  limestone 
blocks,  while  the  middle  was  filled  up  with  rubble  embedded 
in  cement.  All  that  remains  of  the  castle  at  the  present  day, 
are  a  few  portions  of  the  exterior  towers  on  the  northern  waU. 
The  summit  of  the  Tell  is  now  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Among  these  are  seen  several  large  fragments  of  red  and  gray 

'  p.  Belon  OUenrat.  4to,  Par.  1565,  p.  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  679  flq. 

155.    Paulns'  SammL  Th.  IL  pw  9.  *  Aocording  to  Pococke,  the  fosae  waa 

'  Tom.  II.  pi  188.  **  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paoes 

'  £.  Smith  in  BibL  Rei.  1st  edit  m.  broad ; "  over  it  was  a  bridge  of  several 

Ajpp.  p.  174.  arches;  II.  I  p.  141. 

^  See  J.  L.  Porter  In  Bibliotheca  Saora,  "  Pococke  speaks  of  this  facing  as  still 

1S54,  pp.  677-661.  W.  M.  Thomson,  ibid,  extant  in  his  day ;  and  of  the  fortress  as 

1848,  pp.  683,  684.  '*  a  large  mined  casUe;"  U.  I  p.  141. 

*  Ms.  Letter. 

Vol.  m.-47 
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granite  columns  ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  the  sun.  The  whole  character  and  position  of 
the  castle  of  Hums  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Aleppo.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Tell ;  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Laodicea,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  head  of  a  district, 
which  he  calls  Laodicene^  comprising  the  towns  of  Laodicea, 
Paradisus,  and  Jabruda.*  In  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  it  has  the  epithet  Scahiosa  Laodicea;*  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.  Polybius  mentions  Laodicea  as  near  a  lake  and 
marshes.'  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  it  as  "  at  or  in  Lebanon ; " 
the  former  describes  it  as  at*  the  northern  end  of  the  plain 
Marsyas,  or  the  Bok&'a.*  It  bears  the  like  epithet  on  coins 
of  Antoniuns  Pius  and  Caracalla.'  Laodicea  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony, having  the  Jt^  Italicum  ;•  and  became  also  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.^  These  notices  exhaust  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  ancient  city. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Itin,  ArUonim  places  Lao- 
dicea at  eighteen  Boman  miles  south  of  Emesa,  and  thirty-two 
north  of  Conna,  or  er-B^s  ;  while  the  Peutinger  Tables  mark  it 
at  twenty  miles  from  Emesa  ;  and  Ptolemy,  at  fifteen  degrees 
of  latitude  south  of  the  same  city.'  According  to  our  former 
proportion  of  four  Boman  miles  to  one  hour  of  travel,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  was  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  was  also  eight  hours  distant 
from  Conna,  or  er-Bas. 

Where  then  was  this  Laodicea  situated  ?  The  preceding 
distances  show  conclusively,  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  old 
Jtisieh,  as  suggested  by  Lapie  and  others ; '  for  Jtlsieh  is  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hours  distant  from  Hums,  and  not  more 
than  four  hours  from  er-Bas."*  In  searching,  therefore,  through- 
out the  region  north  of  Bibleh,  for  some  spot  which  might  possi- 
bly correspond  to  the  site  of  Laodicea,  I  could  find  none  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  except  the  high  mound  known  as  Tell  Neby 

'  Ptol.  Geogr.  5.  14.  *  I^eg.  1,  Dig.  de  Cenaib.  §  S,  "  Est  et 

*  Gr.  ^Kofilwra  AaoHUtttu  In  some  Laodiceoa  colonia  in  Syria  Coele,  cui  di- 
cofaes  of  Ptolemy  it  is  read  Kafilwtra,  vus  Sevems  et  imperator  noster  jus  Italioi 
-without  sense.  The  epithet  is  doabtless  ob  belli  ciyilis  merita  oonoesait.''  See 
from  the  Latm,  Lavdieia  ScalAotOy  as  Smith's  Diet  of  Antt  art  Cdonia,  pu  317. 
the  Tables  have  it;  Segm.  X.  ed.  Scheyb.  *  Reland  Falsest  p.  217.      Le  QnSen 

•  Polyb.  6.  46.  10.  Oriens  Christ.  IL  841. 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  18,  iipxh  «^ov  Aao8^  *  See  ubove^  p.  585. 

K4ut4iirphs  Alfia^r.    Plln.  H.  N.  5.  19  or        "See  Itin.  ed.  Parthei  et  Pind.  Index 

28,  "  Laodiceni,  qui  ad  lAbawum  cogno-  p.  850.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Smx 

minantur."  1848,  p.  694. 

•  E.  g.  irp6s  AtHi^y  4v  r^  Ai/Bdb^.  ^"^  Comp.  J.  L.  Porter  in  BibUodi.  Sao. 
Eckhel  Doctar.  Numm.  UL  p.  886.   Mion-  1854,  p.  672. 

net  M6d.  V.  p.  241. 
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Mindau,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes  somewhat 
more  tkui  two  hours  north  of  Biblek  There  is  a  modem  viUs^ 
on  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  while  the  summit  is  crowned  with  a 
white  Wely,  fonning  a  conspicuous  olgect  on  every  side.  This 
Tell  is  visible  firom  Bibleh,  and  we  had  it  in  sight  for  several 
hours  after  leaving  that  place. — The  thought  arose,  May  not  this 
Telly  perhaps,  have  been  the  site  of  Laodicea  ? 

Mr  Porter  travelled,  in  1853,  from  Bibleh  to  Hums  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Leaving  Bibleh  in  the  morning, 
about  6  o'clock,  at  8.15  he  was  opposite  Tell  Neby  Mindau ;  and 
after  slight  delays  and  turning  out  of  the  road  to  visit  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lake,  he  reached  Hums  at  1.15.  This  would 
give  the  time  of  travel,  along  the  road,  at  not  much  over  four 
and  a  half  hours  ;  and  this  coincides  with  the  distance  of  Lao- 
dicea from  Emesa.^  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

On  examining  the  Tell  with  his  glass  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  Mr  Porter  "could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins 
scattered  along  its  base.''*  A  tributary  here  &Us  into  the 
Orontes,  coming  from  a  fountain,  'Ain  et^Tanntlr,  and  a  small 
lake,  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  Tell  and  ruins  occupy  the 
angle  above  the  junction, — ^In  Sept  1846,  Mr  Thomson  travelled 
from  Hamah  to  Bibleh  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He 
visited  TeU  Neby  Mindau ;  and  is  the  first  and  only  traveller 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it.  The  Tell  is  on  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Orontes  and  its  tributary,  el-Mukadlyeh,  above 
the  junction.  A  ditch  drawn  from  one  stream  to  the  other, 
made  the  Tell  an  island.  Around  the  southern  base  of  this 
large  Tell,  are  spread  the  remains  of  an  extensive  ancient  city. 
They  consist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  original  wall ;  the  rubble  work  of  which  was 
Boman  brick.  Mr  Thomson  says :  "  I  found  the  people  of  the 
Tell  breaking  up  the  colunms  to  bum  into  lime ;  and  as,  in  this 
trap  region,  Bmestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may 
have  been  going  on  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  such  a  number  of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
sledges."  • 

Both  the  position,  therefore,  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains,  leave  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  in  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dau we  have  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodicea  of  Lebanon. 

>  J.   L.  Porter  in  Bibliothecs  Saora,  see  W.  M.  Thomson  in  BiUioih.  Sao.  1848, 

1864,  pp.    674-677.— The    foUowing   is  p.  691. 

another  estimate:  From  Hums  to  the  lake,  *  J.  L.  Porter,  ibid.  p.  675. 

two  hours.  Length  of  the  lake,  two  hours.  '  W.   M.  Thomson,  in  Biblioth.  Sao. 

From  the  southwest  oonier  of  the  lake  to  1848,  pp.  691,  692.— Or  De  Forest  also 

the  Tell,  one  hour.    In  all  fiv€  hours,  but  confirms  oraQj   the    statements   of    Vix 

somewhat  circuitous.     For  the  first  two  Thomson, 
distances,  see  above,  p.  649.   For  the  last, 
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There  remain  now  the  ruins  at  old  JAsieh  to  be  considered  ;  * 
and  the  question  arises,  can  they  be  identified  with  any  known 
ancient  city  ?     We  may  at  least  attempt  the  problem* 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  Laodicene  of  Ptolemy  in- 
cluded the  three  towns  of  Laodicea,  Paradisas,  and  Jabruda.* 
The  first  we  have  just  determined.  The  last  is  obviously 
the  modem  Tebrftd,  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  some  ten  or  eleven  hours  north  of  Damascus,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  W.  S.  W.  of  Nebk.  It  still  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its 
architecture.'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  district  Laodicene  ex- 
tended from  Laodicea  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  Anti- 
Lebanon  to  Jabruda ;  and  that  Paradima  lay  between  those 
two  places.  Now  Ptolemy  marks  Paradisus  at  t^i  degrees  of 
latitude  south  of  Laodicea,  and  five  degrees  of  longitude  east  of 
the  same  ;  and  that  well  accords  with  the  position  of  old  Ji^sieh 
relative  to  TeU  Neby  Mindau.^  Again,  he  gives  the  latitude 
of  Jabruda  at  only  five  degrees  south  of  Paradisus,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong  ;  while  he  places  Jabruda  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  of  Paradisus ;  which  last  accords  wii£  the  relative 
position  of  old  Jtksieh  and  Yelnrtld.  The  specifications  of 
Ptolemy  cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  exact ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  groups,  they  serve  to  mark  the  relative  positions  of 
the  places  named  together,  as  they  lay  before  the  mind  of  the 
geographer.  In  the  present  instance,  they  seem  to  point  defi- 
nitely to  old  Jtlsieh  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus. 

Paradisus  is  simply  named  by  Strabo  'and  Pliny ; '   and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  seat. 


Saturday  June  \2th.  This  morning,  after  completing  our 
observations  at  Ribleh,  we  prepared  to  set  off  for  el-Busn,  on 
our  way  to  Beiriit.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
that  I  gave  up  finally  the  idea  of  visiting  Hums,  Hamah,  and 
Antioch.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  was  ready  to  take  that 
route.  But  the  heat  of  summer  had  already  come  ;  my  health 
was  hanging  by  a  slender  thread  ;  and  it  seemed  important, 

^  For  an  Acocmnt  of  these  mins,  see  antamn  of  1852,  and  again  In  18S8 ;  see 

above,  p.  544;  and  espedaUy  J.  L.  Portar  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  1854,  pp.  441  sq.  446 

in  BibUoth.  Sac.  1854,  pp.  671,  672.  sq.  also  p.  689  sq. 

'  See  abore,  p.  554.  «  Ptol  6. 14 ;  e.  g. 

•Thisis  doubtless  the  KxrAialcMi^po^**^!  a    w.     »    ^.  ^^a      «>•>.. 

"Clima  Jambrndomm,"  of  the  eocleeias-  ISSdteM^*^      £45      S.S 

tical  Notitia;  as  Malilda,  three  hoars  for-  Jabrada  Toi         88«80 

iher  south,  is  the  KXT/ia  MoryXo^wr  of  the 

same ;  Reland  PalsMt.  p.  217.    Both  these        *  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756.    Plin.  H.  N. 

places  were  visited  by  Mr  Porter  m  the  5.  19  or  28.— Cellarias  L  o.  p.  874. 
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that  I  should  leave  Beirdt  by  the  steamer  of  June  22nd,  rather 
than  delay,  for  a  month  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  Beluctantly, 
therefore,  I  turned  my  course  westwards  ;  and  the  event  proved 
that  I  desisted  from  my  joumeyings  none  too  soon. 

Our  journey  of  to  day  lay  aroimd  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  great  fortress  formerly  known  as  el-Husn  el- 
Akrlkd,  '^  Castle  of  the  Kurds  ; "  now  called  simply  el-Husn.  A 
mwi  object  was  to  examine  tEe  character  of  the  tract  lying 
between  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh  further 
north.  In  a  direct  line  the  distance  from  Bibleh  to  the  fortress 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  over  eight  hours ;  but  the  Jong  circuit 
which  we  had  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficult  and  marshy 
nature  of  some  of  the  intervening  ground,  prolonged  our  day's 
journey  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

We  crossed  the  river  by  the  ford  above  described  ;  *  and  left 
the  north  bank  at  9  o'clock.  Our  course  at  first  was  north. 
After  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  el-Husn,  bearing  N.  30°  W.  At 
9.45  we  again  struck  the  Oiontes  in  one  of  its  meanderings ; 
and  then  turned  our  course  more  northwesterly.  The  plain  was 
a  dead  level ;  the  soil  hard  and  gravelly,  and  fertile  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  canals  led  through  it  from  the  river  ;  of  which  we 
crossed  several.  Much  of  our  way  at  fij^  was  by  short  cuts 
through  tilled  fields ;  which  the  guide  seemed  to  know  well. 
At  10.30  we  reached  'Ain  et-Tann<lr,  a  good  sized  fountain  in 
the  plain  ;  having  north  of  it  a  small  wincQng  lake.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  stream  el-Mukadlyeh,  which  joins  the  Orontes  at 
Tdl  Neby  Mindau.  That  Tell  was  here  about  an  hour  distant 
E.  N.  E.  The  village  of  Zeiteh  lay  in  the  opposite  direction, 
about  the  same  distance  W.  8.  W. 

At  10.50  there  was  by  our  path  a  small  milestone,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  now  illegible.  In  five  minutes  more  we 
crossed  a  pretty  stream  brought  firom  a  fountain  some  distance 
on  the  left,  and  running  along  the  east  side  of  a  lower  meadow- 
like  tract,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook.  This  vale 
fonns  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  and  the  ground  begins 
to  rise  immediately  from  it.  Just  here,  on  its  western  side,  we 
came  at  11.05  to  el-Buweidah,  a  ruined  village  ;  now  occupied 
by  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  dwelling  mostly  in  booths  and 
in  tents  covered  with  mats. 

Here  at  Buweidah  we  came  again  among  black  basaltic 
stones  and  rocks  ;  and  the  trap  formation  continued  around  the 
whole  northern  end  of  Lebanon  quite  to  the  vicinity  of  Sheikh 
Muhammed.  The  ground  rises  fiiom  el-Buweidah  veiy  gradually 
at  first.    At  11.30  the  whole  lake  of  Hums  came  into  view  ;  the 

'  See  above,  p.  548. 
Vol.  in.— 47« 
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island  in  its  southern  part  appearing  like  a  truncated  TelL 
The  lofty  castle  of  Hums  was  also  now  in  sight.  At  11.45  wo 
seemed  to  come  out  upon  a  plateau  ;  and  at  12  o'clock,  had  the 
island  in  the  lake  and  the  castle  of  Hums  in  a  line,  bearing 
N.  E.  by  E.  The  ruins  of  a  village,  Urn  el-H&ratein,  the  hovels 
built  of  black  basalt,  followed  at  12.05  ;  and  just  beyond  was  an 
encampment  of  Arab  tents.  ,  At  .12.30  was  another  ruined  vil- 
lage of  like  black  stones,  el-Euneiyiseh.  Here  was  one  tolerably 
large  building,  which  we  could  not  make  out.  Under  one  of  its 
doorways,  leading  through  a  thick  partition  wall,  we  rested  and 
took  lunch-;  that  being  the  only  shaded  spot  that  we  could  find. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.45,  we  passed  a  water-bed  at  2.05, 
running  down  northeast  towards  the  lake.  At  2.15  there  was 
another  black  ruined  village,  Huneider  ;  and  Arab  booths  near 
it.  At  2.30  we  came  out  upon  the  height  of  land,  a  plateau  of 
some  width,  having  many  shrub  oaks. 

Thus  far  we  hsd  been  gradually  ascending  the  eastern  decliv- 
ity of  the  broad  and  low  slope,  which  we  could  everywhere  see 
running  out  and  down  from  the'  termination  of  the  great  masses 
of  Lebanon,  towards  the  east,  the  northeast,  and  the  north. 
This  slope  descends  very  gradually.  Large  tracts  of  it,  near 
Lebanon,  are  covered  with  forests  of  shrub  oaks  and  other  trees  ; 
presenting  a  green  and  pleasing  appearance.  While  thus  the 
eastern  portion  of  Lebanon  was  seen  to  end  on  our  lefk,  we  now 
had  in  sight  a  lower  ridge  running  out  from  this  part  towards 
the  northwest,  in  fi^nt  of  the  more  western  portion.  The  north- 
western end  of  this  ridge,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Lebanon.  This  ridge  was  now  on  our 
left  ;  and  along  its  northeastern  side  lies  the  deep  vaUey  of  the 
Wady  Kh&lid,  with  a  stream,  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nahr 
el-Keblr.  On  our  right  we  could  everywhere  look  down  along 
the  slope  to  lower  ground  west  of  the  lake  of  Hums.  This  tract 
appeared  level,  and  was  better  cultivated.  Indeed,  along  our 
path  we  had  seen  very  little  tillage  since  leaving  el-Buweidah. 

Thus  far  the  whole  region  seems  to  be  drained  eastwards. 
But  on  this  height  of  land  we  could  now  look  off  westwards,  and 
see  not  only  the  fortress  el-Husn,  but  also  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  beyond,  along  the  coast  north  of  Tortosa. 

Indeed,  after  a  few  minutes,  we  struck  the  head  of  a  side 
Wady,  running  west  to  Wady  Ehfilid  ;  and  kept  along  its 
northern  brow  above,  having  occasional  glimpses  into  its  depths. 
At  2.40  there  was  another  ruined  village,  Harba'ana,  wiili  its 
hovels  of  black  stones  ;  and  five  minutes  beyond  it  we  stopped 
at  a  v^  rude  and  singular  tomb. 

This  tomb  has  the  form  of  a  rude  quadrangular  enclosure, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  .  On  the  south 
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fiide  is  a  doorway  leading  into  an  area  or  broad  passage  ;  on  each 
side  of  which,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  are  two  tiers  of 
niches,  one  above  the  other^for  dead  bodies  ;  the  ends  being 
towards  the  area.  There  are  ten  niches  in  each  tier  on  the 
sides  ;  and  eight  in  each  tier  at  the  end  ;  in  all,  fifly-six  niches. 
The  divisions  between  the  niches  are  formed  by  thin  stones  of 
black  basalt,  ronghly  hewn  and.  set  on  their  edges.  The  floors 
are  of  similar  stones  ;  while  the  upper  covering,  or  roof,  is  formed 
by  long  stones  of  a  like  kind  laid  over  each  upper  niche,  and 
sloping  a  little  outwards.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  or  plaster. 
The  niches  are  about  six  feet  deep,  by  two  feet  broad  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  high.  Only  those  on  the  east  side  are  still  per- 
fect ;  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  thrown  down.  On  a  rough 
stone  outside,  at  the  right  of  the  doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Greek  inscription,  very  rudely  cut,  and  so  much  weather-worn  as 
to  be  illegible.  We  could  make  out  only  the  words  TIC 
TINcoN,  forming  one  line.  Mr  Bobson,  who  had  been  at  Pal- 
myra, was  struck  with  the  rude  resemblance  of  the  structure  to 
the  splendid  tombs  around  that  city.  The  general  plan  is  the 
same.^ 

After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  passed  on  ;  and  could  now 
look  down  the  side  Wady  to  its  junction  with  Wady  Kh&lid,  and 
see  the  brook  of  the  latter,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  el-Keblr, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below  us.  We  descended  along 
the  steep  northern  bank  of  the  Ehfilid  ;  and  were  now  again 
completely  environed  by  mountain  scenery.  The  last  ridges  of 
Lebanon  were  on  our  left,  green  with  shrubs  ;  while  the  high 
bank  on  our  right  was  in  like  manner  green,  rocky,  and  precipi- 
tous. At  3.30  we  came  down  to  the  stream  at  a  mill ;  just 
where  the  Wady  opens  out  into  a  sweet  valley,  well  watered  and 
fertile,  passing  on  northwest.  Here  also  comes  in  another  broad 
fertile  vaUey  from  the  northeast,  now  full  of  fields  of  wheat. 
We  could  not  see  its  northeastern  extremity  ;  but  the  rise  firom 
it  in  that  quarter  to  the  plateau  whence  we  had  descended,  did 
not  seem  to  be  great. 

We  now  continued  our  course  down  Wady  Eh&lid,  north- 
west. At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  Arab  encampment  in  the 
valley  ;  and  we  passed  two  large  cemeteries,  where  these  noma- 
dic Arabs,  from  a  great  distance  round  about,  bury  their  dead. 
At  4.15  the  small  village  of  Musheirifeh  was  on  the  right  hand 
hill ;  and  we  approached  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  issues 
into  the  fine  plain  or  basin  known  as  el-Bukei'a.  Here,  just  on 
our  left,  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the  outlying  ridge  of  Leba- 
non above  described.    It  forms  the  extreme  northern  point  of  all 

>  Sm  fha  dalinmtion  of  tomlw  in  Wood's  Rnins  of  F^hojn,  FktM  86-42,  sad  5ft^7. 
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Lebanon ;  is  green  and  beautiful,  being  covered  with  shrabe ; 
and  stands  forth  a  fitting  termination  of  the  noble  mountain. 

The  existence  of  this  fine  plain,  eUBukei'a,  thus  embosomed 
among  the  hills,  was  quite  unexpected  to  me.'  It  extends  from 
northeast  to  southwest  between  three  and  four  hours  in  length  ; 
its  broadest  part,  between  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kh&lid  and  the 
castle,  being  about  two  hours.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  rather  than 
a  parallelogram ;  the  northwestern  side,  however,  being  more 
nearly  straight.  It  is  bounded  in  the  southeast  by  the  last  spun 
and  hills  of  Lebanon  in  that  quarter,  south  of  the  northernmost 
point  of  Lebanon,  where  we  now  stood.  Towards  the  north- 
east, it  is  shut  in  by  the  western  part  of  the  great  slope  run- 
ning down  north  from  Lebanon,  as  above  described ;  which 
however,  just  here,  is  severed  from  Lebanon  by  the  deep  gulf 
of  Wady  Ehfilid.  Further  towards  the  north  are  the  ridges  of 
the  Nusairlyeh  mountains ;  from  which  a  lower  ridge,  or  range  of 
hiDs,  extends  out  southwest  along  the  whole  western  side  of  el- 
Bukei'a  ;  forming  the  division  and  broad  step  between  it  and 
the  great  lower  plain  along  the  coast.  This  range  declines  grad- 
ually towards  the  southwest ;  and  along  that  part  of  the  Bukei'a 
rises  much  less  above  the  pkon. 

The  river  el-Eebir  enters  the  Bukei'a  from  Wady  Khdlid, 
and  passing  down  to  its  southwestern  extremity,  there  breaks 
through  the  bw  western  ridge  by  a  gorge  to  the  lower  western 
plain.  This  gorge  is  said  to  be  in  some  parts  narrow  and  rocky  ; 
in  others  wide,  and  cultivated.  In  the  Bukei'a  itself  are  several 
fountains,  large  and  small,  and  some  marshes  ;  but  the  Eebir  is 
the  only  permanent  stream  that  enters  it  from  any  quarter.  It 
receives  all  the  waters  of  the  plain  itself ;  and  is  the  only  stream 
that  issues  from  it.  The  Bukei'a  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  is 
well  cultivated.  The  owners,  or  at  least  the  tiUers  of  its  soil,  are 
Ohristians  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  travelled  thus  far,  passes  on  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eebir  to  the  Jis^  el-Aswad,  or  black  bridge, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain.  There  it  crosses  the  river  and 
strikes  over  the  low  line  of  hills  to  the  western  plain  ;  where 
after  a  time  it  again  crosses  the  Eebtr  by  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  or 
white  bridge,  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  distant 
from  the  other. — From  the  spot  where  we  now  were,  in  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Ehfilid,  there  is  a  direct  path  across  the  plain 
to  the  castle,  which  now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  us  ;  the 

'  Borekhaidt  Myt  not  a  word  of  the  monntain  (el-Hnoi)  and  the  northern  end 

plain  ;    Trav.  p.   15S  sq.     Buckingham  of  Lebanon,  there  intervenes  a  plain,  called 

mentionfl  and  prateesiiyaa  Wady  el-Hnn;  el-Bukei'a,  in  which  are  a  number  of 

but  gives  no  idea  of  its  character  or  pod-  Torkm&n  settlements ;"  BibL  Ees.  1st  edit 

tion ;  Arab  Tribes  p.  608.    Dr  Smitii  in  lU  App.  p.  181. 
1884  ittonly  Mjs  of  itt  ^^Betweea  this 
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distance  being  abont  two  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  western  hills. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
guide  and  muleteers  were  unwilling  to  venture  hj  that  road  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  lest  the  animals  might  be  swamped. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  a  circuit  aroimd  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  following  at  first  the  eastern  hills.  We  did 
so  ;  and  were  thus  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  in  reaching  the 
point  at  which  we  aimed,  only  two  hours  distant  from  our  start- 
ing place. 

We  crossed,  therefore,  the  river  el-Kebtr,  along  which  we  had 
thus  far  travelled,  by  a  bridge  with  a  high  arch,  called  Jisr  el- 
Eam&r.  Our  path  lay  along  over  the  ends  of  the  low  hills  jut- 
ting out  firom  the  great  slope  above.  On  these  we  passed  several 
other  ruined  villages  of  black  stones,  without  learning  their 
names.  We  met  also  a  large  herd  of  neat  cattle,  and  another 
of  buffalos.  The  latter  are  quite  at  home  in  this  marshy 
plain ;  as  also  in  the  Hdleh.  At  6  o'clock  we  crossed  the  direct 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  coming  down  fix)m  the  dope  on  our 
right,  and  passing  through  the  Bukei'a  to  cross  the  hUls  in  the 
southwest  quarter,  and  so  reach  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  in  the  west- 
em  plain.  Before  coming  to  this  road,  we  had  passed  two  quite 
laige  fountains  on  our  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  consider- 
able streams  running  to  the  Kebir.  It  was  to  avoid  these,  that 
we  had  made  this  circuit.  Our  path  soon  left  the  hills,  and 
turned  across  the  northern  and  higher  part  of  the  plain  direct 
towards  the  castle.  The  way  led  through  rich  cultivation,  and 
among  fields  of  the  finest  wheat  I  had  yet  seen  ;  not  surpassed 
even  in  Galilee  or  in  the  Ghdr.  We  crossed  several  water- 
courses, but  no  running  stream.  There  was  a  rather  large 
water-bed,  now  dry,  pamllel  to  the  base  of  the  western  range, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  which  I  suppose  to  come  from  the 
long  Wady  Rtiwid  in  the  north,  described  by  Burckhardt.^  At 
length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  western  hilLs,  below  the  castle ; 
and  here  at  7.30  we  encamped,  near  a  small  fountain. 

From  our  tent  the  castle  was  not  visible  ;  though  we  ascer- 
tained its  direction  to  be  W.  by  N.  On  the  hill  side  above  us 
was  the  poor  village  Tellet  Hana,  fifteen  minutes  distant.  Here 
Jirjis  bought  provisions  for  us ;  receiving  thirty  eggs  for  one 
piastre.  But  he  was  quite  indignant,  and  felt  himself  imposed 
upon,  when  he  afterwards  found,  that  the  common  rate  was  forty 
for  a  piastre. 

Just  southwest  of  our  tent  was  the  ruin  of  a  large  building, 
apparently  of  the  middle  ages.  An  end  wall  was  standing, 
having  on  its  inner  side  the  outline  of  a  large  pointed  arch,  ea 

*  Tr»T.  in  Syr.  p.  167. 
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jf  once  belonging  to  a  large  hall ;  and  also  looplioleB.  In  anotJier 
part  was  a  large  low  yault.  These  seemed  most  like  the  remauoB 
of  a  small  fortress ;  or  possibly  of  a  convent.  The  northern 
point  of  Lebanon^  and  the  mouth  of  Wady  Khalid  adjacent, 
bore  from  ns  8.  by  £.  A  portion  of  Anti*Lebanon  was  also 
Tisible,  in  the  direction  of  Bibleh* 

Paring  onr  journey  to  day  we  passed  several  Arab  encamp- 
ments ;  but  no  inhabited  village,  except  the  miserable  one  of  Mu- 
sheirifeh.  Otherwise  the  country  along  our  road  seemed  deserted. 
There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  of  this  great  water-shed.  On  the  east,  so  &r  as  we  saw 
it,  the  soil  is  hard,  rocky,  and  gravelly  ;  the  v^tation  scanty, 
and  the  crops  very  light.  Every  step  as  we  ascended,  the  soil 
grew  better ;  and  on  the  highest  plateau  we  came  among  green 
shrubs  and  grass.  The  aspect  continued  to  improve  as  we  de- 
scended, quite  to  this  noble  basin  ;  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
region  of  Zebedftny  more  than  any  other. 

Sunda'^  Jtme  ISth, — This  was  emphatically  a  day  of  rest ; 
of  which  I,  at  least,  stood  much  in  need.  There  was  a  fountain 
near*  us,  and  several  small  trees ;  but  their  foliage  yielded  no 
shade.  The  air  was  hot,  and  the  sun's  rays  fierce ;  so  that  our 
tent  was  anything  but  comfortable. 

Monday  Morning^  June  14^A. — ^We  climbed  early  up  the 
long  and  steep  ascent,  to  the  fortress  el-Husn ;  which  we  reached 
in  fifty-five  minutes  fi^m  our  place  of  encampment. 

This  is  a  very  large  and  strong  fortress,  standing  out  on  a 
high  and  commanding  point  of  the  range  of  hills  ;  overlooking 
towards  the  north,  and  almost  isolated  by,  a  deep  valley  or  notch 
extending  from  east  to  west  obliquely  tlm>ugh  the  whole  ridge, 
and  cleaving  it  almost  to  the  base.  As  we  approached  £rom  the 
east  on  Saturday,  we  had  noticed  a  valley  on  our  right,  which 
seemed  to  come  down  fix>m  behind  the  castle  ;  but  we  did  not 
then  perceive  its  importance.  We  could  now  see,  that  this 
valley  affords  an  easy  passage  through  the  ridge.  It  was  through 
this  pass  that  Titus  marched,  when  he  encamped  by  the  sab- 
batical river  ;^  and  through  it  at  the  present  day  lead  the  great 
roads  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly,  and  from  Hums  to  Tortosa  its 
former  port.  The  water-shed  in  this  notch  is  north  of  and  under 
the  castle  ;  the  ascent  from  the  Bukei'a  being  short  and  gentle ; 
while  towards  the  west  the  valley  is  much  longer,  as  we  after- 
wards found  in  travelling  through  it  for  a  time.  To  command 
this  important  pass  the  castle  el-Husn  was  obviously  erected. 

The  fortress  is  nearly  square  externally ;  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  towers  and  bastions  along  its  outer  wall ;  but  no 

'  Jot.  B.  J.  7.  5. 1.     See  the  next  Section,  near  the  beginning. 
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bevelled  stones.  We  rode  into  it  from  the  east  through  steep 
Tanlted  passages  and  covered  ways  ;  and  after  thus  ascending 
for  a  time  di^onnted  in  an  open  area.  A  whole  village  of 
FeMhtn  have  their  hovels  here  within  the  castle ;  and  their 
village  is  called  Ktirat  el-Husn,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
outside,  which  is  known  simply  as  el-Husn.  Within  the  square 
outer  enclosure,  and  occupying  its  middle  part,  is  another  inner 
and  higher  citeulel ;  surrounded  in  part  by  a  fosse  with  rain- 
water, collected  from  the  higher  hills  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
This  citadel  is  built  up  on  all  sides  with  sloping  work,  as  if 
encasing  a  mound  or  rock  within  ;  not  merely  to  form  the  foun- 
dations of  the  towers,  as  at  Jerusalem  and  esh-Shtddf,  but  carried 
up  between  the  towers  and  almost  to  their  top.  Both  this 
sloping  work  and  the  towers  are  built  of  smooth  hewn  stones, 
with  no  trace  of  a  bevel ;  and  the  former,  my  companion  said, 
was  like  the  outer  casing  of  the  mounds  at  Hums  and  Aleppo, 
which  he  had  seen. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
wall  resting  against  the  sloping  work,  but  not  built  into  it,  is  a 
square  tower  of  regular  rustic  architecture  ;  that  is,  with  a  wide 
slanting  bevel  two  inches  deep.  On  its  west  side  is  a  portal 
with  a  regular  pointed  arch  ;  and  above  this  two  sculptured  lions 
are  built  into  the  walL  This  tower  of  course  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders. 

This  fortress  is  now  the  seat  of  government  for  the  district 
el-Husn.  The  Mutsellim  or  governor  resides  in  the  citadel ; 
but  has  no  soldiers.  More  than  sixty  villages  are  enumerated  in 
Dr  Smith's  lists  of  the  district  el-Husn  ;  and  there  are  doubtless 
many  others.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nusairiyeh  ;  the 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church  occupy  several  villages  ;  the  peo- 
ple in  and  around  the  castle  are  Muslims  ;  and  there  are  some 
Turkmto  settlements.* — We  did  not  enter  the  citadel.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  it  as  seventy  paces  in  breadth  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  length,  with  a  lofty  arched  passage  leading  up  into 
it ;  and  containing  many  apartments  and  a  large  hall  of  the  best 
Gothic  architecture,  with  arches  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  roof.* 

The  view  from  the  bastions  of  the  castle,  in  various  directions, 
is  extensive  and  grand.  In  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.  the  eye  rests 
on  the  last  ridges  and  spurs  of  that  "  goodly  mountain,  even 
Lebanon  ; ''  of  which  we  here  had  a  new  and  entirely  different 
aspect.  Being  now  on  its  north-northwestern  quarter,  we  saw 
the  high  ridge  above  the  cedars  obliquely  from  a  new  direction. 

1  E.  Smith  in  BibL  Res.  Ist  edit  m.        *  Tray.  inSyr.  p.  15S. 
App.  p.  181. 
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It  here  seemed  to  form  an  immense  cuire,  with  ita  concave  side 
towards  the  west.     We  saw  this  more  distinctly  afterwards. 

The  eastern  view  takes  in  the  lake  of  Hums,  and  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes  around  it ;  as  also  all  the  northern  part  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  beyond.  The  whole  lake  was  visible,  except  the  north- 
em  extremity ;  the  island  was  quite  distinct.  Hums  was  not 
seen ;  being  hidden  by  some  of  the  last  hills  of  the  Nusairiyeh 
mountains,  which  run  down  in  that  quarter.  Bibleh  itself  was 
not  visible  ;  but  the  trees  of  Zerr&'a,  just  east  of  it,  were  in 
view.  Between  the  great  slope  from  Lebanon,  which  we  had 
crossed,  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  in  the  north,  we  could  hfite  see 
an  apparently  level  tract,  without  hill  or  general  unevenness,  ex- 
tending westwards  to  the  rather  gradual  but  shorter  descent  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rich  Bukei'a  at  our  feet. 

Towards  the  west,  the  view  from  the  castle  was  shut  in  by 
the  higher  hills  close  at  hand  on  the  west  and  southwest ;  and 
by  others  more  remote  in  the  northwest.  We  could  therefore 
only  look  down  the  valley  and  out  through  the  notch,  in  the 
direction  from  W.  by  N.  to  W.  N.  W.  Here  the  eye  rested  on 
the  glittering  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tortosa,  as  we  were  told.  Nearer  at  hand,  though  still  five 
hours  distant,  was  the  great  fortress  known  as  Buij  S^lta, 
which  guarded  one  of  the  passes  between  Hamah  and  Tortosa.^ 
In  the  valley  below  us,  forty  minutes  distant,  was  the  convent 
of  MSx  Jirjis  (St.  George),  to  which  we  afterwards  came. 

The  striking,  and  to  me  unexpected  feature  in  the  prospect 
was,  that  on  the  one  side  we  could  see  the  lake  of  Hums,  and 
on  the  other  the  Mediterranean. 

Quite  a  number  of  villages  are  clustered  below  the  castle,  or 
lie  in  sight  fiom  it.  In  the  southeast,  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 
distant,  is  H&rat  et-Turkm£n ;  more  easterly  and  further  down 
is  Buij  'An&z ;  and  in  a  direction  between  the  two,  and  lower 
down  out  of  sight,  was  'An4z.  In  the  northeast,  just  below  the 
castle,  is  the  village  el-Husn  ;  and  further  down,  just  above  our 
tent,  but  not  in  sight  from  the  castle,  was  Tellet  Hana. 

North  of  the  castle,  an  hour  or  more  distant,  on  the  hill 
beyond  the  notch,  was  the  village  Khureibeh.  On  the  same 
height,  fiirther  west,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  was  seen  the 
little  village  Kefreh.  Northwest  from  this,  and  still  higher, 
directly  above  the  convent,  lies  the  large  village  of  M&r  Marita.* 
The  smaller  village  Zaweitineh  lies  below  this  towards  the  con- 
vent, and  just  above  the  latter.' 

'  Bohaed.  Vita  Saladini,  ed.  Schnltena,  of  the  cnmdM  upon  ancient  Phenidaa 

Ezc.  p.  4.    Bnrj  S4f ita  was  viaited  by  Mr  fonndationa 

Thomson  in  1846;   and  is  described  by  *  Wrongly  in  Dr  Smith's  list,  as  MAr 

him,   Biblioth.  Sacra,   1848,   p.  243  sq.  Ntta;  Bibl.  Res.  1st  edit,  m.  App.  p.  182. 

Comp.  Ritter  XVU.  p.  826  sq.    Bnrck-  '  Bearings  from  the    castle    el-Hnsn: 

hardt,  p.  160.    It  was  bnilt  np  In  the  time  North  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  E,    Islwid  in 
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Burckhardt  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit  and 
describe  the  castle.  He  was  here  in  March^  1812.^  Coming 
from  Hamah  he  sent  on  his  horses,  through  the  pass,  to  the 
convent ;  and  himself  ascended  to  the  fortress  on  foot.  Buck- 
ingham, in  May,  1816,  travelled  through  the  pass  on  his  way 
from  Hums  to  Tortosa.  He  lodged  at  the  convent,  but  did  not 
ascend  to  the  fortress.*  Laborde  was  here  about  1828,  and 
has  given  a  view  of  the  castle.'  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Thomson 
both  passed  this  way  from  Hamah  to  Tripoly ;  the  former  in 
1834  and  the  latter  in  1840  ;  but  they  seem  neidier  of  them  to 
have  visited  the  fortress.^  In  October,  1852,  a  few  months  after 
our  visit,  Dr  De  Forest  travelled  by  this  route  from  Hamah  to 
Tripoly ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  through  the  pass,  he  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  range  of  hUls  apparently,  as  far  as  to  the 
road  from  Hums  to  Tripoly,  which  crosses  the  hills  north  of  the 
chasm  of  the  Kebir.  At  a  place  northeast  of  our  encampment, 
where  is  a  bridge,  a  rmned  mill,  and  a  low  mound,  which  he  calls 
Tell  Hatta,  apparently  near  where  the  road  firom  Hamah  turns 
into  the  pass,  Dr  De  Forest  found  the  elevation  of  the  plain 
above  the  sea  to  be  nine  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  ground 
where  he  crossed  the  line  of  hills,  the  same  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  was  eleven  hundred  and  two  feet.^  Hence  the  whole 
descent  from  Hums  to  the  plain  of  the  Bukei'a  may  be  given  in 
round  numbers  at  six  hundred  feet.' 

The  great  fortress  known  to  the  crusaders  as  Husn  el-Akrfid, 
^'Castle  of  the  Kurds,"  and  now  called  simply  el-Husn  and 
KQl'at  el-Husn,^  has  no  marks  of  any  higher  antiquity  than  the 
times  of  the  Saracens  ;  although  the  importance  of  the  position 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  it  was  not  left  unguarded  in  still 
•earlier  times.  According  to  the  Arabian  writer,  Ibn  Ferat,  an 
earlier  name  of  the  castle  was  Husn  esh-Sha&h  ;  which  was 
superseded  by  the  form  Husn  el-Akr&d,  on  the  occasion  of  a  body 
of  Kurdish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  it  as  a  garrison.' 
By  the  crusaders  it  was  called  also  the  fortress  of  Crac  or 
Orach.' 

the  lake  of  Hnms  S.  SO''  £.    Zerr&'a  S.        *  K  Smith  in  Bihl.  Rea.  1st  edit.  IIL 

80"  £.  North  extromity  of  Lebanon  S.1 2"  £.  App.  p.  181.     W.  M.  Thomson  in  Miss. 

Month  of  Wadj  Khftlid  adjacent,  S.  16^  E.  Herald,  1841,  p.  365. 

Onr  place  of  encampment  E.  by  S.    TeUet        *  Ms.  Letter. 

Hana  E.  6"  S.    Harat  et-TnrkmAn  &  £.        'See  above,  p.  55& 

by  £.  i  m.    el-Hnsn,  village,  N.  E.  by  N.        ^  £.  Smith  in  Bibl.  Res.  Ist  edit  m. 

i  m.    Khnraibeh  N.    MAr  Marita  N.  86*  Aro.  p.  181.    Bnrckhardt  Trav.  p.  157. 

W.    Zaweitineh  about  N.  SO**  W.    Con-        '  Reinand,  Extraits  des  Hist.  Arabes, 

vent  of  Mar  Jiijis  N.  60^  W.  l^m.    Bnrj  etc  Par.  1829,  p.  525.      Wilken  Gesch. 

SAHta  N.  W  W.  5  h.  »  der  Kr.  VH.  p.  589. 

»  Trav.  in  Syr.  pp.  157-159.  •  WiU.  Tyr.  22.  2.     Hngo  Plagon,  p. 

*  Arab  tribes,  pp.  503,  504.  616    Maria  Sannt  3.  14.  2.  p.  245.   Wil- 

"  Laboide,  Voyage  en  Orient,  fol  Paris  ken  III.  ii  p.  199.     VXL  p.  593.— This 

1835,  livr.  IV.  PL  el-Hoaso.  name,  Orac  or  Oraeh^  was  probably  a  oor- 
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In  the  year  1099^  the  host  of  the  crosaden,  haTing  followed 
up  the  Orontes  to  Hums,  turned  and  passed  down  this  way  to 
'Arka  and  the  sea^  on  their  march  towards  Jerusalem.  Thqr 
came  here  to  a  rich  valley  surrounded  by  hillB ;  and  were 
attacked  from  a  castle  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain. 
This  castle  was  doubtless  el«-Husn ;  but  the  name  is  nowhere 
given.  ^  The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  fortress  is  in  A.  D. 
1101,  two  years  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders* 
At  that  time  Baimund,  count  of  Toulouse,  had  invested  it ;  but 
drew  off  his  troops  in  order  to  march  against  Hums.'  At  what 
time  the  Franks  got  possession  of  the  fortress  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  was  probably  at  an  early  date.  In  A.  D.  1157,  this  castle 
as  well  as  several  cities  of  Syria  suffered  greatly  from  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.'  Two  years  later  (1159)  it  was  besieged  by 
Nureddin,  the  son  of  ZenU ;  who  however  abi»idoned  his 
undertaking,  in  order  to  meet  the  approach  of  the  Frank  army.' 
In  the  year  1180,  we  find  the  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights  Hospitalers,  who  thenceforth  continued  in  possession  of 
it.'  Eight  years  later  (1188)  Baladin  fixed  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Husn,  and  disquieted  the  castle  ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  actually  besieged  it."  In  the  year  1236,  the  Hospi- 
talers made  war  upon  the  prince  of  Hamah  ;  gathered  their  host  of 
knights  in  the  valley  el-Bukei'a  below  el-Husn  ;  ^  and  after  an 
expedition  of  several  days  against  Bfirin  returned  to  their  en- 
campment.' The  impetuous  Bibars,  in  A.  D.  1268,  demanded 
of  the  garrison  a  thousand  pieces  of  mlver  for  the  Muslims  they 
had  slain  ;  which  was  paid.'  Three  years  later  (1271)  Bibars 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress ;  and  the  Hospitalers,  by  whom  it  was 
still  held,  capitulated  after  fifteen  days.^'  The  fortress  is  after- 
wards mentioned  by  AbuUeda  as  Husn  el-Akr&d,  and  by  Mari- 
nus  Sanutus  as  Crach  ;  *^  but  no  Frank  traveUer  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  his  way,  until  the  visit  of  Burckhardt. 

Ptolemy  in  his  geographical  work  mentions  along  with 
Antaradus^'  two  other  places  towards  the  southeast,  Mariamme 

raption  for   AkrAd;  and  has  eometimes  ^  "La  Boqn6e  denas  le  Crac;"  Hngo 

bfen  confotmded  with  Kerak  soatheast  of  Plagon,  p,  616.     "  La  Bochea,"  Will.  Tyr. 

the  Dead  Sea.     See  Vol.  II.  p.  166.  [ii  18.  17.    ib.  19.  8.     Wilken  VI.  p.  556. 

569.]  ■  waken  VI.  pp.  655-667. 

'  Kaim.  de  AgiL  in  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran-  *  De  Guignes  1.  c  IV.  p.  154. 

COB,  pp.  162,  168.    Wilken  I.  pp.  261-253.  *  >•  WUken  VH.  pp.  589,  69a 

'  De  Goignes  Hist  des  Hnns,  IL  pi  411,  "  Abulf  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kdhler,  pp.  19, 

Oerm.  102.    Marin.  Sannt.  8.  14.  S.  p.  245.  See 

"  De  Gtdgnes  ib.  p.  494.    Abnlfarag.  also  Sehulten's  Index  in  Vtt  i^alad.  art 

Hist.  Dynast  ed.  Pocooke,  Oxon.  1663,  p.  Ourdomm  Castrmn, 

257.  "  Tie  name  Antaradns  is  written  in 

*  De  Gnignes  ib.  II.  p.  498.  Arabic  AntarttU,  Edrtsi  par  Janbert  pp. 
»  Will.  Tyr.  22.  2.     Wilken  m.  ii  p.  880.  359.     Abnlfeda  p.   17.     Its  present 

199.  name  in  Arabic  is  Tart&M;  and  so  Abnl- 

•  Wilken  IV.  ppi  284,  286.  feda  p.  102.    Henoe  in  Italian,  TvrtoiL 
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and  Mamonga.^  The  same  Mariamme  is  named  by  Arrian  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  Pliny  speaks 
also  of  a  people  in  this  region  called  '^  Mariammitani/''  This 
Mariamme  was  also  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.'  Of  Mamouga  there  seems  to 
be  no  mention,  except  by  Ptolemy. — So  fkr  as  the  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  are  concerned,  Mariamme  would  accord  well  with 
Buij  S&f  ita,  which  we  know  was  an  ancient  place ;  and  Ma- 
mouga with  el-Husn.  The  longitude  of  Mamouga  also,  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  marks  well  the  relative  position  of  el-Husn 
both  to  Tortosa  and  Hums.  All  the  circumstances  therefore,  so 
far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  apply  them,  would  seem  rather  to  fix 
the  site  of  Mariamme  at  Burj  S^ta;  and  that  of  Mamouga  at 
Husn  el-Akr&d.' 


The  Water-shed.  From  the  castle  el-Husn,  we  had  a  fall 
view  of  the  tract  lying  between  the  upper  plain  of  the  Orontes 
and  the  Bukei'a ;  and  formmg  the  water-shed  between  that  river 
and  the  Mediterranean.  North  of  our  own  route  across  the 
great  slope,  as  we  have  seen,  the  region  is  very  considerably 
lower,  in  the  direct  line  between  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  of 
Hums  and  the  castle.  Indeed,  the  best  route  on  which  to 
examine  closely  the  water-shed,  would  be  the  road  fi^m  Hums,  or 
rather  from  the  lake,  to  el-Husn,  which  crosses  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  intervening  tract.  This  road  was  travelled  by  Buck- 
ingham in  May  1816  ;  but  his  account  is  very  meagre.*  The 
oi^y  place  along  the  route  is  the  small  Nusairlyeh  village  of 
Tentlny,  some  two  hours  east  of  the  Bukei'a.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  Frank  traveller  has  passed  that  way. 

As  seen  fipom  the  castle,  this  lower  portion  of  the  water-shed 
was  clearly  and  distinctly  marked  as  a  level  tract,  between  the 
dope  from  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the  Nusairiyeh  hills  on  the 
north.  In  coming  from  the  east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  ascent 
until  near  the  Bukei'a  ;  the  descent  into  which  is  shorter  and 
much  more  rapid.*  The  road  from  the  lake  to  el-Husn  is  there- 
fore more  level  than  the  one  we  travelled.  The  Wadys  also, 
which  descend  into  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Bukei'a,  are  short 
and  shallow  depressions,  compared  with  Wady  Ehailid.     The 

'  Ptol.  5.  14.  6r.  MaptdtAfui^  Muftovya,  *  Gomp.  Manneit  Oeogr.  d.  Gt.  il  Rd- 

Tba  following  is  Ptolem/i  fpecification :  mer,  VL  i  p.  835 ;  where  however  there 

Antaradns           6ai5      84.16  18  some  conftuion.  Bitter  placee  Mariwnve 

Mariamme          99M      84.  at  el-Hiun,  and  says  nothing  of  Maniocs 

Mamouga            69^       88.45  ^^ .  g,^.  XVU.  yp  53,  65,  84t 

'  Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  3.  18.    PUa  H.  *  Aimb  Tribe^  p.  502. 

N.5.  19or28.  *  See  abore,  p. 564. 
*  Le  Qnlen  Oriena  Chzirt.  IL  919. 
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line  of  the  water-elied  lies  along  the  heads  of  these  Wadys.  It 
is  of  course  much  nearer  to  the  Bukei'a  than  to  the  plain  of  the 
Orontes  ;  yet  much  nearer  to  the  Orontes  than  it  is  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the  Orontes, 
if  carried  off  above  Bibleh  along  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
might  all  be  turned  across  the  water-shed  into  the  Bukei'a  and 
80  through  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  to  the  sea.^  Still  less  difiQcultj 
would  there  be  in  constructing  a  railway  from  Hums  to  the  sea- 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  descent  into  the  Bukei'a  its 
course  would  lie  over  comparatively  level  ground,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Eebir.  Whether  that  steeper  descent  might  be 
best  overcome  on  this  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
or  by  some  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wady  Ehfilid,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  entebiko  in  of  Hamate.' — This  phrase  seems  evi- 
dently to  refer  to  some  point  or  tract  on  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  its  fiurthest  extent,  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Hamath  is  here  put  for 
'^  the  land  of  Hamath,''  the  territoiy  or  kingdom  which  took  its 
name  from  that  city  ;  and  which  extended  so  far  as  to  include 
Biblah  in  the  south.' 

The  Mediterranean  being  the  western  border,  the  northern 
border  was  to  run  from  the  sea  to  mount  Hor ;  thence  *^  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath  ; "  and  thence  to  Zedad,  now  Sddtid,  some 
hours  southeast  of  Hums.*  Solomon  afterwards  held  a  great 
festival,  ^^and  all  Israel  with  him,  from  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt.'' '  Further,  among  the  por- 
tions of  the  land  not  subdued  by  Joshua  or  the  people  after- 
wards, was  all  Lebanon,  on  the  east,  ''from  Basd-^d  under 
mount  Hermon  [or  from  Baal-hermon]  unto  the  entering  into 
Hamath  ; "  *  that  is,  all  Lebanon  from  the  region  of  Dan  and 
BfiniAs  to  its  northern  extremity.^  It  is  frirther  related,  that 
Jeroboam  II.  "  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain  "  or  Dead  sea ; '  and  we 
infer  that  the  phrase  has  here  its  usual  meaning,  from  the 
subsequent  mention,  that  Jeroboam  ''  recovered  Damascus  and 
Hamath  for  Israel" ' 

AU  these  notices  show  clearly,  that  ''the  entering  in  of 
Hamath"  was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon  ;  and  that, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  took  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  this  became  a  geographical  name  for  the  great  interval,  or 

'  This  opinion  i«  also  held  by  Mr  Thom-  *  1  K.  8,  65.    9  Chr.  7,  8. 

•on;  MeBibUothecaSacr^  J848,pw22.n.  *  Joth.  18,  5.    Jndg.  8,  & 

•  HoKhan  fifiab.Nnm.Si.S.etc  '  Soe  above,  p. 409. 

»  2  K.  26'21  •  2  K  li,  26.    Comp.  Dent  8,  17. 

*Niim.8i,7:a  •2IC14.28. 
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depression,  between  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Nuaairiyeh  mountains.  Mount  Hor  was  obviously  between  the 
sea  shore  and  the  Bukei'a.  '^  The  entering  in  of  Hamath  "  ma,j 
then  refer,  either  generally  to  the  whole  of  the  great  depression, 
affording  as  it  does  an  easy  passage  from  the  coast  to  the  plain  of 
the  Orontes ;  or,  specifically,  to  the  pass  through  the  ridge  under 
el-Husn  and  the  low  water-shed  east  of  the  Sukei'a  ;  or,  more 
specifically  stiU,  only  to  this  low  water-shed  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  In  either  application  the  phrase  is  intelligible 
and  sufiiciently  definite. 

In  one  instance  only  would  this  phrase  seem  to  be  earlier  used 
of  the  approach  to  Hamath  from  the  south,  by  the  Btlk&'a  and 
Wady  et-Teim.*  This  interpl^tation,  however,  depends  on  the 
probable  identity  of  the  Behob  visited  by  the  spies,  with  the 
Beth-Behob  which  was  situated  near  Dan.' 

^  Num.  18,  21.  *  See  above,  pp.  871,  872.  a  1« 

Vol.  ra.-48» 
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FBOtf    EL-HtrSN    BY  WAY   OF    THE   OBDABS    TO    BBIBUT. 

It  bad  been  our  wiafai  and  purpose,  to  proceed  fiom  el-Hosn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon,  by  'Akktr,  to 
the  cedars.  But  we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  auy  route.  It  seemed  a  direct  and  (for  aught  we 
could  see)  a  feasible  route,  to  cross  tha  Jisr  el-Aswad  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bukei'a;  and  then  climb  the  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  which  lay  beyond.  But  no  one  in  or  around  el-Husn, 
or  in  the  convent,  to  which  we  came  afterwards,  knew  of  any 
road  in  that  quarter,  nor  any  way  of  reaching  'AJ^&r,  except  by 
crossing  the  Nahr  el-Eebir  at  the  Jisr  el-Abyad,  four  hours 
west  of  the  other.  The  monks  all  said,  the  only  possible  route 
to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly.  We  were  not  then  aware, 
that  the  Bev.  Mr  Thomson,  being  in  the  region  of  'Akk&r  in 
October  1845,  and  desiring  to  pass  on  northwards  to  the  Burj 
es-8fif ita,  which  was  in  full  view,  was  compelled  to  descend  the 
mountain  westwards  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  cross  the  Eebir 
at  the  same  Jisr  el-Abyad.  The  way  was  a  continual  descent 
over  trap  boulders,  which  lay  in  heaps,  and  were  covered  with 
vast  orcnards  of  short,  thick,  gnarled  oaks.  He  was  obliged  to 
travel  all  this  distance  west,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  trap 
chasms  and  steps,  which  traverse  the  r^on  from  east  to  west, 
and  across  which  no  road  can  be  carried.  Through  these  dark 
chasms  the  rivers  find  or  force  their  way  to  the  plain.  ^ 

Finding  our  course  thus  hedged  up,  we  determined  to  proceed 
to  the  Jisr  el-Abyad  ;  and  then  strike  up  into  the  mountain  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Monday y  June  14th. — ^We  left  the  fortress  el-Husn  at  8.15 ; 
and  descended  steeply  northwest  into  the  valley  or  notch.  In 
this  part  the  valley,  or  low  saddle,  is  broad  and  well  cultivated. 

*  W.  M.  ThomMa  in  BiUiotheoa  Saora,  1848,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Further  northwest  it  contraots  into  a  narrower  yallej  ;  in  which 
the  convent  of  M&r  Jiijis  is  situated.  The  latter  stands  on  the 
northern  declivity,  not  very  high  up  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  olive 
groves.  .  The  road  passes  above  and  around  it.  Overagainst  the 
convent  in  the  south  are  rather  high  hills,  covered  and  green 
with  shrub  oaks.  We  reached  the  convent  at, 8.55.  As  we 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  make  some  inquiries  of  an  Arab, 
three  or  four  monks  came  out,  and  entreated  us  to  dismount  and 
enter.  We  did  so,  and  were  immediately  served  with  sherbet 
and  coffee  in  their  reception  room.  The  monks  expressed  regret, 
that  we  would  not  let  them  prepare  breakfast  for  us.  They 
were  very  courteous.  The  convent  is  wholly  built  of  stone,  large, 
massive,  and  very  strong.  The  chief  entrance  is  by  a  small  door 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  At  this  time  there  were  about  twenty 
monks  residing  here  ;  but  several  others  were  said  to  be  absent.^ 
We  stopped  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  then  went  on  our  way 
down  the  valley,  which  also  is  called  M&r  Jirjis. 

This  great  convent,  called  M&r  Jirjis  el-Humeira,  is  the  most 
important  and  celebrated  in  northern  Syria.  It  is  famous  among 
the  common  people  for  the  miracles  which  M&r  Jiijis  (St.  Geoi^) 
is  supposed  to  perform  there.  It  has  large  vineyards  and  oUve 
orchards  in  the  vicinity.  Its  own  revenues  are  large,  and  it 
collects  alms  all  over  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
In  return,  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  all  kinds  are  fed  gratis, 
mostly  with  rice,  bread,  and  olives.  Being  on  the  great  road 
between  Hamah  and  Tripoly,  and  also  between  Hums  and  Tar- 
ttSy  the  convent  has  many  visitors.*  In  May  1816,  Buckingham 
found  here  a  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  as  pilgrims 
fix)m  all  the  country  around,  as  also  from  Damascus  and  Aleppo, 
to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  St.  George.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  yearly  fair  was  to  be  held ;  at  which  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  bought  and  sold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Saint.* 

Burckbardt  was  told  by  the  prior,  that  the  convent  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  el-Husn.*  Whether  there  is 
any  earlier  or  more  authentic  notice  of  it,  may  be  doubtful.* 

>  At  the  time  of  Bnrckhardl^B  Tint  in  Rittor  XVH  p.  844.     Ockley  relates  from 

M*reh  1812,  the  convent  was  inhabited  el-Wakidi,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Khalif 

ody  by  a  prior  and  three  monka    Trav.  'Omar,  abont  the  middle  of  the  sevenih 

in  Syr.  p.  159.  centoiy,  a  great  fair  was  held  at  the  said 

*  See  Bnrckhardt  ib.  pp.  159,  160.  convent ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  dangh- 

*  Bnchingham,  Arab  l^nbes,  p.  604.  ^  ter  of  the  prefect  of  Tripoly  and  her  bride- 

*  Tray.  p.  160.  groom  were  there,  with  a  large  escort,  in 

*  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  great  order  to  be  joined  in  mamage  by  a  holy 
oooTent  mentioned  by  el-Wakidi,  and  priest  of  the  convent.  They  were  set 
iriiich  Ockley  writes  Deir  Abil  Kodos,  was  npon  by  five  hundred  Saracen  horsemen ; 
no  otUk  than  the  present  Deir  M&r  Jiijis;  bnt  the  latter  being  hard  presseA,  a  rein- 
fee  Ookley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  Bohn's  foroement  was  broneht  np  from  Domasons 
edit  I.  pp.  164-168.  Lord  Lindsay's  Let-  the  same  day;  and  the  convent,  wares^ 
terii  4m  edit  pi  847,  ancl  Note  p.  486.  and  bride  were  aU  captoied.    The  convent 
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Leaving  the  conyent  at  9.20,  we  proceeded  down  the  valley, 
and  came  in  twenty  minutes  to  the  large  intermitting  fountain, 
called  Fauw&r  ed-Deir,  ^fountain  of  the  convent/  It  iflsnes 
from  a  small  cavern  with  a  narrow  entrance  at  the  base  of  the 
northern  declivity.  The  rock  here  is  limestone.  The  fountain 
was  now  at  rest ;  but  had  flowed  the  preceding  day.  We  ex- 
amined the  water-bed  of  the  valley,  and  tiie  channels  for  irrigating 
the  gardens  of  the  convent  below ;  in  all  of  which  water  had 
recently  been  flowing  in  lai^  quantities.  On  entering  the 
cavern,  a  little  rill  was  still  running  through  it  and  issuing  just 
below  ;  and  the  sound  of  a.  small  quantity  of  falling  water  was 
heard  behind  the  rocks.  The  floor  of  the  caveni  is  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  mouth.  The  monks,  and  also  the  people 
here,  told  us,  that  the  fountain  is  very  irregular ;  the  periods 
of  intermission  vairing  with  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the 
year.  Sometimes  it  flows  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  at 
such  seasons  continues  for  some  two  or  three  hours  ;  sometimes 
not  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  it  flows  for  a  longer  time. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  below  marks  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
stream  ;  which  of  course  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its 
source.^ 

Burckhardt  heard  of  this  fountain  at  the  convent ;  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  he  passed  directly  by  it.'  Buck- 
ingham also  passed  this  way  without  hearing  of  tiie  fountain.' 
Mr  Thomson,  who  was  here  in  1840,  was  the  flrst  to  describe  it, 
and  bring  it  into  connection  with  ike  sabbatical  river  of  Jose- 
phus.* 

Josephus  narrates,'  that  Titus  on  his  way  from  Beiytus  to 
Antioch,  beheld  a  river  between  Arccea  ('Arka)  in  Agrippa's 
kii^om  and  Baphancea;  the  nature  of  wUch  was  worthy  to  be 
recorded.  Though  it  was  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  rapid 
current,  yet  at  a  certain  time  the  springs  would  fail,  and  the 
channel  become  dry  during  six  days.  Then,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  it  would  flow  again  on  the  seventh  day,  as  before. 
Tins  was  held  to  be  its  permanent  nature ;  and  hence  the  stream 
was  calltt  the  sabbatical  river.  PUny  probably  refers  to  the 
same  stream ;  though  he  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  it  dry  up 
on  the  Jewish  Babbftth.' 

is  laid  to  have  been  ntnated  between  Tri-  eltber  been  dried  np,  or  the  waters  of  Hi 

poly  and  Hairan.    To  this  indefinite  poal-  foontain  head  diveited  into  some  other  di- 

tion  Mar  Jigis  woold  suit  well  enongh.  rAtion."    Arab  Tribes,  pp.  505,  60S. 

Bnt  when  it  is  said  that  a  reinforcement  *  IVav.  p.  ISO. 

was  brooght  from  Damascus  the  same  '  Arab  Tribes,  p.  606. 

daj,  we  mnst  either  seek  finr  the  eon-  *  W.  K.  Thomson  in  Silliman's  Jonnal 

▼ent  in  some  other  quarter;  or  else  regard  of  Science,  Second  Ser.  Vol  IX  Ndft  1S46^ 

the  whole  atoiy  as  l^ndazy.  ppu  805-310. 

'  Bnckingham,  who  saw  the  channel  of  *  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  6.  1. 

ihis  Tallej  only  when  dry,  dxew  the  con-  *  Plin.  H.  N.  81,  18,  "In  Jndsea  rims 

doiitio,  that  "  the  ori^nal  loiiroe  had  Sabbatis  omnibiia  docatnr.**— -Mo?«n  wa^ 
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ArcflBa  is  the  well  known  'Arka ;  to  which  we  came  on  the 
following  day.  Baphanea  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  along 
with  Hamath  and  Apamea,  and  is  situated  between  Antaradus 
and  the  Orontes.^  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.*  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was 
BtiU  a  place  of  importance,  situated  on  the  astern  border  of  the 
province  of  Tripoly,  in  the  district  of  Apamea.'  Hence  in  A. 
I).  1126,  Pontius  count  of  Tripoly  undertook  to  reduce  it ;  and 
for  this  purpose  built  a  fortress  on  a  neighbouring  lull.  After  a 
time,  fing  Baldwin  II.  came  to  his  aid  ;  and  the  place  surren- 
dered to  their  united  forces  in  eighteen  days.*  The  fortress  thus 
erected  was  called  Monsferrandus,  and  also  Barinum  (Arabic 
Sarin)  ;  and  came  at  last  from  its  importance  to  supersede  the 
name  and  mention  of  Baphanea  itself;  just  as  in  the  parallel 
instance  of  Apamea  and  Kcd'at  el-Mudik.'  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  the  knights  Hospitalers.* 
Afterwards,  in  A.  D.  1137,  it  yielded  to  the  formidable  Zentd ;  ^ 
and  seems  to  have  remained  pennanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Muslims.  A  century  later,  about  A.  D.  1235,  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Hospitalers  in  an  expedi- 
tion from  Husn  el-Akr&d ;  but  the  castle  was  not  subdued.'  In 
Abulfeda's  day  it  was  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
distant  a  day's  journey  fiom  Hamath  towards  the  southwest ; 
and  there  stiU  remained  in  and  around  it  the  substructions  and 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Bafaniyeh.'  Burckhardt  in  1812  travelled 
from  Kol'at  Mesy&d  about  S.  S.  W.  to  el-Husn  ;  and  saw  on  his 
way,  an  hour  distant  on  his  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  eastern  plain,  the  ruined  castle  B&rin.^"  The  same 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr  Thomson  from  the  east,  in 
passing  southwards  from  Hamah  in  1840,  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  mountains.  ^^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  Titus  was  proceeding  along  the  great 
road,  which  ran  by  'Arka  and  Baphanea  to  Hamath ;  and  so 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontee  to  Antioch.  This  course  led  him 
naturally  through  the  pass  below  el-Husn,  and  directly  by  the 

pMes  that  the  name  refen^  ik)C  ao  ranch  to  *  Will.  Tyr.  18.  19.  ih.  14.  26.  Wdkm 

the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  rather  to  the  H^  IL  p.  527. 

brew  name  of  Satoxii,  ■^nnv ;  or  at  least  *  See  above,  p.  660. 

to  some  Phenician  myth  raspecting  him ;  *  ^^•«*-  ^^^  bodice  DiplomatioQ^  L 

diePhomricrLp.66e.  ^' ^^     „ 

»  Ptolem.  6.  15.    Hietx)cli8  Syneci  p.  !  S?*°  H;PP-  ^^^^2. 

712  Wess.  Tab.  Pent  Segm.  X.  ed  Scheyb.  *  y?^!°JJ-  P-  ^7- ,    ^  ,,            _ 

-Josephus  likewise  spwUu  of  Baphanea  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^7^-  ^  K5hler,  pp.  20, 

as  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion ;  B.  J.  7.  ^^^-     ^"^  Schnlten's  Ind.   Geogr.  in 

1.  8.— Comp.  Cenarins.  II.  p.  867,    Ritter  '^^^  ^  "^  Barinwn. 

XVIL  p.  m  "  Tray,  in  Syr.  pp.  156,  167. 

•  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  II.  921.  ^'  *^-  Thomson  m  Biblioth.  Sacra. 

»  Will  TjT,  18.   19.     He  writes  the  ^^8,  p.  689.    Comp.  Miss.  Herald,  1841, 

Jiafanstu  P*  ^^ 
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mteimitting  fonntain.  In  aU  essential  particulars^  the  fetintain 
was  probably  then  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  regular 
flow  or  rest  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  was  a  matter  of  popular 
belief,  or  rather  of  popular  credulity.  The  like  creduUty  still 
exists.  Mr  Thomson  was  informed  by  an  old  Sheikh  of  the 
Nusaiilyeh,  who  dwelt  some  twenty  miles  distant,  that  the  fi>un- 
tain  still  flows  only  once  in  seven  days  ;  namely,  on  Friday,  the 
Muslim  Sabbath.^ 

At  the  fountain  several  persons  were  occupied,  under  §  booth, 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons,  on  a  largo  reel  turned  by  a 
boy.     This  is  the  ordinary  rude  native  method. 

We  set  off  from  the  fountain  at  9.55  ;  and  proceeded  down 
the  valley.  At  10.10  we  began  to  ascend  the  southern  slope  ; 
thus  leaving  the  valley,  which  continned  on  north  of  west  to  the 
great  plain.  From  the  top  of  the  broad  ridge  on  which  we  came 
out,  we  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  quite  to  Tripoly  ;  the 
sea  being  three  or  four  hours  distant.  The  ridge  which  bounds 
the  Bukei'a  on  the  northwest,  and  through  which  we  had  now 
passed,  sinks  down  on  the  east  side  (as  we  have  seen)  very  steeply 
to  that  valley ;  while  on  the  west  side  it  declines  much  more 
gradually,  and  runs  down  and  out  into  low  ridges  and  waving 
hills  ;  the  western  plain  being  some  six  or  seven  hxmdred  feet 
lower  than  the  Bukei'a.  Our  course  now  became  southwest, 
crossing  the  points  of  low  ridges  running  out  westwards,  with 
shallow  Wadys  between.  At  10.45  the  village  Sheltlh  was  half 
a  mile  distant  on  our  left.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  single 
tower  on  a  hill  at  the  left,  a  mile  distant 

Crossing  a  shallow  Wady  near  its  mouth,  we  came  at  11.10 
to  a  ridge  ending  towards  the  west  in  a  low  bluff  or  Tell,  with  a 
village  upon  it,  called  Tell  el-Haush.  Below  this,  on  the  north, 
is  a  considerable  fountain  and  pond,  called  Neba'  el-'ArCls ;  from 
which  a  small  stream  flows  off  into  the  plain,  and  then  (as  we 
afterwards  saw)  runs  southwest  to  the  Nahr  eUKebir.  We 
passed  up  around  the  west  side  oi  the  Tell,  and  came  out  upon 
a  high  plain  extending  towards  the  south  ;  having  in  the  west 
and  southwest  a  lower  alluvial  plain  reaching  to  the  Eebtr. 
West  of  the  latter,  towards  the  sea,  were  low  mils  and  swells. 
Our  course  continued  southwest,  wiili  the  range  of  hills  on  our 
left.  At  11.25  Eefr  Bish  was  about  half  a  mifle  distant  on  our 
right ;  our  guide  said  it  marked  the  boundary  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  el-Husn  and  Sllf  ita.  There  was.  a  small  stream  at 
11.40  ;  and  here  Burj  Sftf  ita  was  visible,  bearing  N.  15"^  W. 
apparently  about  three  hours  distant. 

At  11.50  we  descended  into  the  lower  plain,  one  of  the  richest 

»  ffilUmin't  «roiinil,  ih.  p.  8ia 
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and  most  fertile  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black 
mould  ;  and  the  plain  was  covered  with  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  millet,  and  cotton,  with  tracts  of  grass  yet  green.  At 
12  o'clock  there  was  a  brook,  and  a  village  Mesaideh  on  our  left, 
a  mile  distant.'  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  another  small 
brook,  with  the  village  Bnrj  el-Makstlr  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
also  on  our  left.  Wo  came  at  12.35  to  a  larger  brook  in  the 
plain,  flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  and  bordered  by  oleanders  and 
trees  of  the  Derd&r,  seemingly  a  species  of  ash.  Under  their 
shade  we  stopped  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest.  Here  and  along 
all  the  streams,  the  oleanders  wev e  in  full  blossom.  It  was  here, 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jisr  el-Abyad,  that  Burckhardt  was 
detained  in  March  1812,  for  a  whole  night,  by  the  swollen 
stream.^  The  plain  in  this  part  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  ;  and 
is  drained  8.  8.  W.  towards  the  Kebir.  West  of  it,  towards  the 
sea,  is  a  higher  plain.  On  our  left,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills, 
was  the  village  Kefr  8a'iid,  a  mile  distant ;  and  half  an  hour 
further  in  the  same  direction,  high  among  the  hills,  and  not  in 
sight,  was  said  to  lie  the  village  8uth  el-Afiit.  We  had  now 
passed  out  of  the  district  of  Sfiflta  into  another  called  esh- 
8h&reh,  between  S&fita  and  'Akk^. 

Starting  again  at  1.35,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  1.55,  the  village 
Semlkeh,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There  was  a  fine  little 
fountain  just  on  our  right  at  2.05,  called  Neba'  esh-8h&reh.  In 
these  immense  fields  the  harvest  was  now  in  progress.  Much  of 
the  wheat  was  already  stacked  in  the  fields,  to  be  threshed  out 
more  at  leisure.  We  afterwards  saw  the  people  loading  up 
camels  and  donkeys  from  such  stacks.  At  2.15  the  road  from 
Hums  across  the  Bukefa,  united  with  that  from  Jisr  el-Aswad, 
come  into  ours.  After  a  while  the  road  left  the  alluvial  plain ; 
and  crossing  a  rolling  tract,  we  reached  the  Eebir,  here  coming 
out  of  the  hills  almost  parallel  for  a  time  with  our  course.  The 
village  el-'6reimeh  was  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  an  hour 
above  the  bridge.  The  Jisr  el-Abyad  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  both  above  and  below.  We  crossed  it  at  2.45 ;  having 
first  passed  through  a  caravan  of  camels,  which  had  stopped  for 
rest.  The  bridge  is  modem,  resembling  the  two  sides  of  a  steep 
roof,  resting  on  a  high  arch.'  The  road  to  Tripoly  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance.  Here, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  is  the  Wely  of  8heikh 
'Aiyftsh,  and  a  large  Ehfin  now  in  ruins. 

The  Jisr  el^Abyad  is  also  known  as  Jisr  Sheikh  'Aiy&sh,  and 
Jisr  el-Jedid.     The  channel  of  the  stream  is  broad  and  deep ; 

'  Perhaps  the  Beaaida  of  our  fomier        '  Trav.  p.  161. 
liflts,  inhabited  by  Turkm&DB;  BibL  Ree.        'In  Borckhaidfs  day  then  was  hen 
lit  edit  III  App.  182.  only  a  rained  bridge ;  p.  161. 
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and  althougli  there  was  now  no  great  quantity  of  water,  yet 
there  were  evident  marks,  that  in  the  rainy  season  an  impetuous 
torrent  here  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  before  the  erection 
of  the  bridge,  caravans  have  been  known  to  remain  encamped  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  for  weeks  together,  without  being  able  to 
cross  it.*  The  Nahr  el-Eebtr  is  the  great  border  stream,  separa^ 
ting  Lebanon  and  Fhenicia  £rom  the  region  further  north  ;  and 
as  such  it  corresponds  fully  to  the  JEleutherus  of  the  ancients  ; 
which  Strabo  in  like  manner  describes  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Fhenicia  and  Ccelesyria.* 

Thus  far  we  had  been  travelling  upon  the  great  road  from 
Hamah  to  Tripoly  ;  into  which  had  fisdlen,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
road  coming  from  Hums  through  the  Bukei'a,  united  with  that 
from  Jisr  el-Aswad.  All  the  villages  we  had  seen  along  the 
road,  are  in  the  district  of  el-Husn.  The  Eebir  serves,  as  of  old, 
to  divide  the  district  el^Husn  on  the  north  from  that  of  el-'Akk&r 
on  the  south  ;  the  latter  including  the  northern  part  of  Lebanon 
and  extending  to  the  sea  ;  the  former  having  on  the  west  of  it 
the  districts  of  Sfif  ita  and  esh-Shfireh. 

Our  purpose  was  to  proceed  to  the  villeige  of  Heitela  ;  from 
which  place,  as  we  had  been  told,  we  might  hope  to  find  a  road 
leading  up  into  the  mountain.  We  kept  on,  therefore,  along  the 
Tripoly  road,  till  3  o'clock  ;  and  then  turned  south  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.  At  this  time  the  village  Jtrat 
BOrsha  was  on  our  left,  twenty  minutes  distant.  The  road  soon 
forked ;  and  we  took  the  left,  towards  Heitela,  going  8.  B.  £. 
till  3.15,  and  then  south.  We  had  on  our  left  the  village 
Sharahmartn  at  3.20  ;  and  Serfir  at  3.30 ;  both  of  them  lying 
between  JtLrat  BOrsha  and  Heitela,  and  each  about  twenty  min- 
utes from  our  road,  on  the  hills.  As  we  descended  a  slope  into  a 
narrow  plain,  Heitela  was  before  us  on  the  opposite  declivity. 
We  came  at  3.40  to  a  threshing-floor  in  the  plain,  where  several 
people  from  the  village  were  at  work.  They  all  assured  us,  that 
there  was  no  road  from  the  village  leading  up  into  the  mountain. 
We  therefore  had  no  resource,  but  to  proceed  to  Sheikh  Muham- 
med.   Heitela  here  bore  S.  8.  E.  about  twenty  minutes  distant. 

We  now  turned  southwest  along  the  narrow  plain  and 
through  the  fields,  without  a  path,  untU  we  struck  the  road  from 
Heitela  to  Sheikh  Muhammed.    At  4.05  the  village  of  Sa'dSn 

>  Bnrckhardt,  p.  161.  CMri  (Kd0§tpoi)j  whose  wonhip  was  cnr- 
*  Strabo  la  2.  12.  p.  758.  Comp.  PHn.  rent  in  Phenicia ;  die  Phfimzier  I.  p.  666, 
H.  N.  6.  17,  "  TripolU  .  .  .  Orthoaia,  comp.  661  sq.  This  eeems  far  fetched ; 
Elentheroe  flnmen.**  The  same  Eleuthems  since  the  epithet  ** Great**  is  entirely  ap- 
is probably  meant  in  1  Maoc  12,  80.  propriate.~PIiny  relates^  that  at  a  ocrtain 
Comp.  Ritter  XVIL  p.  819  sq. — Movers  season  of  the  year,  the  liver  Eleuthems 
suggests,  that  the  present  name  el-Keblr,  swarmed  with  tortoises;  H.  N.  9.  12. 
**the  Great,*  may  be  derived  fn>^  the 
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was  on  our  light,  on  a  hill,  a  mile  distant ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  on  our  left,  half  a  mile  distant,  was  the  Tillage  Jdmi&\ 
Hereabouts  we  fell  into  the  direct  road  firom  the  bridge  to  Sheikh 
Muhammed,  which  we  h^  before  left.  Our  course  was  now  8. 
8.  W.  At  4.45  Tell  'Abo&s,  a  mound  in  the  plain,  was  on  our 
right  half  a  nule  distant,  apparently  with  ruins  upon  it.  From 
the  Kebir  southwards,  the  road  follows  the  base  of  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  swellings  of  the  mountain,  here  called  Jebel  'Akk&r ; 
having  the  great  plain  all  the  way  on  the  right. 

We  came  at  455  to  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  which  issues  from  a 
ravine  in  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  here  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  north.  A  large  canal  is  carried  off  on  the  north  side  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Our  road  followed  up  the  high  left  bank 
for  a  little  distance';  and  here  a  slight  dam  was  thrown  across  in 
order  to  turn  the  water  into  the  canaL  Here  too  was  another 
silk-reeling  establishment,  with  an  undershot  wheel  turned  by 
water.  The  wheel  was  rudely  constructed  with  boards  as  arms, 
without  a  rim.  In  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  about  a  mfle  on  the 
left  of  our  road,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  lies  the 
village  Khureibist  el-Jundy,  with  an  old  castle  ;  from  which  the 
stream  is  also  known  here  as  the  Nahr  el-Khureibeh.  Further 
west  it  is  also  called  Nahr  el-Hisa,  from  a  village  of  that  name.^ 
It  was  said  to  water  the  fields  and  gardens  around  'Akk&r,  five 
or  six  hours  distant  in  the  mountain.' 

Proceeding  onward,  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills  as 
before,  we  came  at  5.30  to  the  little  ravine,  on  the  south  side  of 
which,  on  the  hill  or  plateau  above,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Sheikh  Muhammed.  We  had  no  motive  for  climbing  to  the 
village  ;  and  therefore  encamped  in  the  ravine  below,  near  a  fine 
little  fountain.  The  sea  was  in  sight,  some  four  or  five  miles 
distant.  From  our  tent,  a  square  structure  with  comer  towers 
in  the  plain,  apparently  half  an  hour  or  more  from  the  sea,  called 
Kulei'at,  bore  N.  50°  W.'  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Nahr  B&rid. 
The  village  Semmawineh,  perhaps  an  hour  distant  from  us,  bore 
N.  70^  W. 

In  all  the  villages  near  which  we  had  passed  to  day,  the 
houses  are  built  of  black  volcanic  stones,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  region.  But  from  this  point  southwards,  we  came  again 
upon  limestone. 

Among  the  gardens  below  our  tent,  there  stood  by  the  way 

'  The  Tillage  el-Htss,  is  at  one  hoar  on  in  the  Tidnitj ;  and  Sows  at  first  thiongh 

the  direct  road  from  Jisr  el-Abjad  to  Tri-  a  wild  gorge, 

polj;  Dr  De  Forest  Ms.  Letter.  *  Mentioned  hj  Abnlfeda,  with  Halba 

*  The  mined  city  of  'Akkar  was  visited  and  'Arka,  among  the  conquests  of  Bibars 

bj  Mr  Thomson  in  1846 ;  and  is  described  near  Tripoly,  in  A  D.  1266 ;  Annales,  ed. 

by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17 ;  oomp.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  204. 

19-2L    The  Nahr  *Akk&r  has  its  soorces  Wilken  de  Bellor.  oroa  Hist.  p.  223. 
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side  a  large  shrab  or  rather  tree  of  the  white  oleander.  It  was 
in  full  bloflsom,  and  very  beautiful.  We  had  seen  one  eniall 
shrub  of  the  same  in  the  splendid  court  of  the  British  consul's 
house  in  Damascus ;  and  this  his  lady  set  great  store  by,  as  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Here  were  finer  blossoms  in  rich 
profusion,  with  none  to  prize  them. 

Tuesdayy  June  15th. — Our  purpose  to  go  from  el-Hnsn 
directly  through  the  northern  parts  of  Lebanon  to  the  cedars, 
had  thus  been  completely  frustrated.  We  had  been  able  neither 
to  find  a  road,  nor  to  hear  of  any.  Every  person  of  whom  we 
inquired  along  the  way,  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  monks, 
that  the  only  hnown  route  to  the  cedars  was  by  way  of  Tripoly. 

We  might  have  proceeded  from  Sheikh  Muhammed  to ' Akkfir 
by  way  of  Jibra'il,  Mr  Thomson's  route.  But  we  were  now 
pressed  for  time  ;  it  being  important  that  we  should  reach 
Beirtlt  not  later  than  the  next  Saturday.  We  learned  that  it 
would  take  us  three  days  to  go  by  'Akk&r  to  the  cedars  ;  while 
the  other  route  would  require  only  a  day  and  a  half.  We  there- 
fore reluctantly  gave  up  'Akkfir  ;  and  decided  to  keep  along  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  strike  the  roajl  from  Tripoly  to  the 
cedars  as  &r  distant  from  that  city  as  possible  ;  hoping  thus  to 
save  a  considerable  circuit.  We  afterwards  regretted,  that  we 
had  not  at  least  made  the  attempt  to  go  by  'Akkfir  ;  and  we 
also  found,  that  we  had  gained  little  by  avoiding  Tripoly. 

Setting  off  from  our  place  of  encampment  below  Sheikh 
Muhammed  at  6.25,  we  continued  on  a  southwesterly  course 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  which  between  this  place  and  Tell 
'Arka  curve  a  little  inwards,  forming  a  sort  jof  amphitheatre  on 
our  left.  On  these  hills  lay  four  vilhiges,  in  the  following  order, 
which  we  passed  at  the  time  and  distances  specified,  viz.  Halba 
at  6.35,  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;^  Sheikh  T&ba  at  6.45,  dis- 
tant half  a  mile  ;  ez-Zawfirib  at  6.55,  distant  three  eighths  of  a 
mile  ;  and  Meny&rah  at  7.05,  distant  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  plain  upon  our  right  lies  around  the  great  bay  north  of 
Tripoly  ;  and  bears  the  name  of  Jtln  'Akk&r.' 

At  7.20  we  reached  the  site  of  'Arka  with  its  high  TelL 
The  remains  of  the  former  city  are  very  few.  The  town  lay 
below  the  Tell  mainly  on  the  north,  upon  a  plateau  or  terrace 
overlooking  the  plain  and  sea.  The  heaps  of  ruins  seen  here  at 
present  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ordinary  stones  ;  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  common  houses  of  old 
were  built,  as  now,  of  such  materials.    Among  the  heaps,  we  saw 

^  Halba  is  mentioned  by  Abnlfeda ;  see  f  tta,   some    distance   beyond    the   Nahr 

note  S,  on  the  preceding  page.  Abras ;  aee  Pooocke  II.  I  p.  204.    Thom- 

'  Thia  splendid  plain  extends  alon^  the  son  in  Miss.  Herald^  1841,  p.  98. 
ooMt  as  far  north  as  opposite  to  Bnrj  S&- 
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in  different  parts  the  fragments  of  seyeral  granite  oolnmns. 
The  Tell  is  quite  steep,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  top  is  a  level  area  of  two  or  three  acres,  which  is  ploughed 
and  cultivated.  There  are  traces  of  a  wall  on  the  eastern  and 
southwestern  parts,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  also  a  fragment  of  a 
fine  granite  column,  and  a  deep  and  good  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock.  We  noticed  nothing  else  on  the  summit,  except  heaps  of 
ordinary  stones  like  those  below.  At  the  southern  base  of  the 
Tell  runs  the  Nahr  'Arka,  which  issues  from  the  mountains  just 
above,  and  rushes  along  its  deep  rocky  channel  towards  the  sea. 
The  side  of  the  Tell  over  the  stream  is  in  part  precipitous  rock  ; 
and  at  its  base  Mr  Thomson  counted  sixty-four  columns,  most 
of  them  broken,  and  apparently  thrown  down  from  above. 
About  one  third  of  them  are  of  red  Syenite,  and  the  rest  gray 
granite.^ 

The  present  village  of 'Arka  is  on  the  east  of  the  Tell.  Further 
up  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  el-H&kHrah ;  and  still  further 
up,  on  the  right  bank,  is  Kerm  'Asftlr.  The  road  passes  around 
the  Tell  on  the  west  side  ;  and  descends  to  a  bridge  across  the 
narrow  rocky  chasm  of  the  river.  Here  is  a  null,  with  a  race 
cut  through  a  high  rock  by  a  short  tunnel ;  perhaps  an  ancient 
work. — The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  is  splendid  ; 
including  the  sea  in  front,  the  rich  plain  in  the  north,  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  in  the  bacl4^round.  The  Tell  is  from 
an  hour  and^a  half  to  two  hours  distant  fix)m  the  sea.* 

'Arka  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  Phenician  city ; 
the  seat  of  the  Arhites  mentioned  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Canaan.'  We  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Christian  era,  when 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  merely  give  its  name.*  Josephus  speaks  of 
Area  as  lying  on  the  route  of  Titus  from  Berytus  by  way  of 
the  sabbatical  river  to  Raphanea  and  Antioch.'  He  says  also, 
that  Area  belonged  to  Agrippa's  kingdom ;  which  I  cannot 
explain,  except  by  supposing,  that  there  was  some  political 
relation  between  Area  and  perhaps  Abila  ;  which  last  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  domain.'  Pliny  likewise  mentions  Abila  and  Arca 
together,  though  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval.'^    Coins  of 

'  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  572.— Josephns  here  writes  the  name  in 

1848,  p.  15.  Greek  'Apmuo.    In  Antt  1.  8.  3,  he  has 

'  Bearinffs  from  TeQ  'Arka:    Sheikh  'Ap«4.  Ptolemy  has  "Apm  («tr>  Hierooles 

Mnhammed  N.  40^  £.    Knlei'At  in  the  and  Staph.  Byzant  ^kfucau 

plain,  N.  80"*  W.    'Arka,  village,  E.  f  m.  '  Agrippa  at  fint  had  Ghalois;   Jos. 

Kerm  'AafOr  E.  S.  £.  li  m.    el-H&kArah  Antt  19.  9.  1,  3.  lb.  20. 5. 2.  Afterwaids 

a£.  Im.    Deir  Delftm  S.  W.  by  &  in  A.  D.  52,  he  was  transfened  to  the  pro- 

■  Heb.  "^piy ,  Arkite,  Gen.  10,  17.     1  vinces  which  his  father  at  first  possessed ; 

Chr.  1,  15.  *  Cimp.  Joseph.  Antt  1.  6.  2,  ^^^^^  ?!?*S.^/".  ^«'  added;  Antt. 

•Ap*^.-Jo8ephus  speaks  of  another  •Apiri>  ^  /•  V    ,^  ^O.  8.  4.     Bnt  none  of  ^ 

in  A«her,  the  same  with  'AxTiiroiJf ,  Antt.  temtones  lay  near  the  north  end  of  Leb- 

5^  X.  22.  anon,  or  had  any  topographical  connection 

' «  Pli'i.  H.  N.  5.  18.    PtoL  Geogr.  5. 14.  '"?' '^^  .t  .  ,« 

•  Joscnh.  B.  J.  7  6.  1-  see  above,  p.  *  Plm.  H.  N.  5.  la 
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Area  are  etill  extant ;  from  whicb  it  appears,  that  as  early  as 
Vespasian  the  city  was  also  called  CsBsarea  of  Lebanon.^  A 
later  Boman  historian  informs  us,  that  there  Was  here  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  an  annual  festival 
was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  It  probably  stood  upon  the  Tell ; 
and  hence  the  columns,  which  now  lie  at  the  southern  base. 
In  this  temple,  on  the  day  of  Alexander's  festival,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom ;  and  received  his  name  from  this 
circumstance."  Area  was  likewise  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
Early  in  the  fifth  century,  Theodosius  the  younger  made  Bery- 
tus  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  a  new  province ;  to  which 
Byblus,  Botrys,  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  Area,  and  Antaradus,  were 
subordinate  ;  and  bishops  of  Area  are  named  until  the  close  of 
that  century.' 

In  the  beginning  of  the  crusades.  Area  was  still  a  strong  £>r- 
tress  and  a  place  of  importance.  In  A.  D.  1099,  the  first  host 
of  the  crusaders,  who  under  count  Baimund  of  Toulouse 
marched  from  Antioch  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  to  Hums, 
and  thence  by  el-Husn  to  the  coast,  laid  siege  to  Area  without 
success.  The  strength  of  the  fortress  resisted  all  their  efforts.* 
While  the  army  lay  here  encamped,  occurred  the  &mous  dispute 
about  the  holy  spear,  with  which  it  was  said,  the  Saviour's  side 
had  been  pierced.  This  spear  had  been  made  known  at  Antioch 
in  a  vision  to  a  monk,  Peter  Bartholomew  ;  and  was  entrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  count  Baimund.'  As  doubts  arose  and 
became  loud  in  respect  to  its  genuineness,  Peter  proposed  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  in  its  behalf;  and  with  it  in  his  hands 
to  walk  through  the  midst  of  flames.  This  was  done ;  Peter 
and  the  spear  appeared  iminjured,  or  slightly  injured  ;  but  the 
people  in  their  veneration  for  Peter  rushed  upon  him,  tore  off  his 
garments  as  relics,  and  otherwise  so  injured  him,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  afterwards  ;  but  whether  from  wounds  received  by  the 
fire,  or  from  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  not  defimtely 
related.'     The  result  was  un&vourable  to  the  credit  of  the  holy 

*  CsBsaisa  libani,  Eokhel  Doctr.  Nnm-  A«7Tiaii8 ;  but  the  name  in  Atspm  oonld 
mor.  m.  p.  860.    Mionnet  M6d.  HI.  p.    have  no  reference  to  'Arka. 

68a    Qeflen.  Notes  to  Buickhanlt,  L  p.        *  La   Quien  Oriens  Christ    IL    816, 

530  sq.    Comp.  Anr.  Victor  de  Caw.  24,  828. 

•<ctii  duplex,  Caaaiea  et  Area,  nomen        *  Wilken  Gesch.  der  Kr.  I.  pp.  263^ 

est."  255.    Raimnndd'AgileB,  who  was  present 

*  .£1.  Lamprid.  Alexand.  a  1,  "  Anre-  writes  the  name  ArehadoB^  and  sajsof  the 
fins  Alexander  nrbe  Arcena  genitns.**  Ibid,  place  :  **  oastmm  mnnitissimnm  et  inex- 
c.  5, ''Alexandri  nomen  aocipit,  qnod  in  pugnabile  viribns  hnmanls;**  Gesta  Dei 
templo  dicato  apnd  Arcenam  nrbem  Alex-  per  FV.  pi  168. 

andro  Mafno  natns  esset ;  qnnm  oasn  illuo        *  Raim.  d'Ag.  pp.  150-152.    Wilken  I. 

die  festo  Alexandri  pater  cum  nxore,  pa-  p.  214  sq. 

triflBsolemnitattsimplendas  causa,  yenisset"        '  Raim.  d*Ag.  pp.  163-171.    Wm.  Tyr. 

'Aooordinflr  to  Macrobius  Sat  1.  21,  a  7.  18.     Wilken  ib.  pp.  260-264. 
Venus  ArehUU  was  worshipped  b/  the 
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spear.  After  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before  'Arka^ 
count  Baimundy  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  desire  of  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  press  on  towards  the  Holy  City,  unwillingly 
yielded  to  their  importunity  and  abandoned  the  siege  J 

'Arka  surrendered  to  count  William  of  Cerdagne  in  A.  D. 
1108  ;  *  but  was  captured  by  storm  and  desolated  by  Zenki  in 
A.  D.  1138.'  *  At  what  time  it  again  came  under  the  power  of 
the  Franks,  is  not  related.  In  A.  D.  1202,  'Arka,  as  also  Tripo- 
lis,  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  an  earthquake.^  The  impetuous 
Bibars  in  1266  seized  possession  of  the  region  around  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding Area  ;  which  latter  at  the  time  had  jurisdiction  over  fifby- 
six  villages.'    This  was  some  years  before  the  surrender  of  el-Husn, 

Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  describes  ^Arka  as  a  populous 
city,  with  much  commerce,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a 
bfty  citadel,  and  an  extensive  suburb  equally  populous.  It  was 
supplied  with  water  by  canals  from  the -adjacent  river;  which 
also  served  to  turn  mills  and  to  water  many  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  sugar  cane.'  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Abul- 
feda  speaks  of  'Arka  as  a  small  place  with  a  small  fortress  ;  it 
was  then  the  extreme  point  of  the  Pashalik  of  Damascus.^  At 
what  time  and  in  what  way  the  utter  desolation  of  both  city  and 
fortress  took  place,  or  how  the  very  disappearance  of  their  stones 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  nowbere"  informed.  Possibly  the 
laiger  and  more  valuable  stones  have  been  removed  to  Tripoly, 
and  used  for  building  up  that  city  and  its  castles.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradition  of  the  place,  that  'Arka  has  for  centuries  served 
as  a  quarry  for  Tripoly.' 

Of  modem  travellers,  Dr  Shaw,  in  1722,  was  the  first  to 
visit  'Arka  and  bring  it  into  notice.'  Pococke  passed  this  way 
about  1738.  -  He  mentions  the  river ' Arka,  and  supposes  that  the 
city  must  have  lain  upon  it ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
idea  of  its  site.*'  No  other  traveller  seems  to  have  heard  of 
'Arka  until  Burckhardt ;  whose  route  we  had  now  followed,  and 
whose  account  is  quite  brief.  ^^  Mr  Thomson  was  here  in  1846^ 
and  has  given  a  fuller  description.^' 

*  'WSL  Tyr.  7.  20,  21.  WUken  L  p.  a  buodred  feet  in  diameter.  His  account 
Si65  eq.  probably  rests  on  some  popular  legend. 

■  Albert  Aq.  11.  1.   WUken  H.  p.  202.  Shaw's  Travels,  Lond.  1767,  p.  270.     W. 

*  De  Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  H.  p.  474,  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  16^ 
Germ.   Wilken  U.  pi  673.  *  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  Kfihier,  p.  113. 

*  Wilken  VI.  p.  7.  •  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sacra, 

*  Abulf.  AnnaL  ed.  Reiske,  V.  p.  17.  1848,  p.  15. 

Wilken  de  Bellor.  cmc.  Hist  p.  228.    De        *  Travels,  Lond.  1757,  p.  270. 
Guignes  Hist  des  Huns,  IV.  pp.  157, 158.  ^^  Pococke  II.  L  p.  205. 

*  Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  I.  p.  867.  This  "  Burckh.  Trav.  p.  162.  Burckhardt 
aoconnt  of  Edrisi  oontradiets  liie  idea  of  heard  for  the  Nahr  'Akkibr  only  the  name 
Shaw,  that  the  city  was  supplied  with  Nahr  Khureibeh ;  and  for  Nahr  'Arka  ha 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  mountain,  writes  Wady  *Akka. 

Shaw  speaks  of  an  arch  of  this  aqueduct        '*  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  15-17. 
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The  order  of  the  five  considerable  Btreams  which  flow 
through  the  plain  to  the  sea  north  of  Tripoly,  is  correctly  given 
by  Pococke.'  Two  and  a  quarter  hours  from  Tripoly  is  the  Nahr 
cl-Bdrid  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  Eh&n,  and  above  it  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  city."  This  was  probably  Orthosia ;  the 
place  of  which  ancient  geographers  do  not  definitely  describe  ; 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  Tripoly  and 
'Arka.'  The  next  stream,  a  short  hour  beyond,  is  the  Nahr 
'Arka  ;  and  then  follow  the  Nahr  'Akk&r,  an  hour  and  a  half; 
Nahr  el-Keblr,  one  hour  ;  and  Nahr  Abras,  one  hour.* 

We  left  the  bridge  of  'Arka  at  8  o'clock,  ascending  the  steep 
and  high  bank  to  the  plain  beyond.  The  road  kept  along  the 
ylain,  skirting  the  hills.  At  8.20  the  village  of  Deir  Deltim 
was  on  the  left  upon  a  hill,  half  a  mile  distant.  At  8^5 
there  was  a  fork  of  the  road ;  the  right  going  on  directly  to 
Tripoly,  while  we  took  the  left  in  order  to  cross  the  higher 
tract  lying  east  of  Jebel  Turbul  between  it  and  Lebanon. 
From  the  fork  Jell  'Arka  bore  E.  N.  E.  Just  beyond  the 
fork  was  a  small  Wady  and  brook,  known  as  Wady  Bdrk&il, 
from  a  village  situated  half  an  hour  higher  up  on  its  banks, 
and  not  in  sight.  This  village  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  district.  At  9  o'clock  l^ere  was  another  smaller  brook, 
Wady  Jamiis ;  and  these  streamlets  became  now  so  frequent, 
coming  from  the  hills  and  watering  the  plain,  that  I  ceased  to 
note  them.  A  village,  Bibnin,  was  close  on  our  left  at  9.10. 
The  road  we  were  now  on,  led  also  to  Tripoly  ;  hence  at  9.25 
we  left  it,  and  went  on  S.  10®  W.  over  the  skirts  of  the  hilla. 
At  9.40  we  struck  the  brow  of  the  deep  valley  of  the  Nahr 
B&rid  ;  and  descending,  forded  the  stream  at  9.45.  The  current 
was  deep  and  very  rapid,  rushing  over  a  stony  bottom.  Our 
guide's  young  donkey  was  nearly  swept  away ;  and  came  out 
looking  much  like  a  drowned  rat.  The  stream  was  thickly 
skirted  with  oleanders.  It  is  said  to  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any  other.  There  was 
now  twice  as  much  water  in  it,  as  in  the  Kebir.  The  source  is 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon,  above 
the  large  village  of  Stl.  Here  is  a  large  fountain,  called  Neba' 
el-Mas-h^r,  supplied  by  the  melting  snow,  and  very  copious  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Our  guide  professed  to  be  able  to  see 
and  point  out  to  us  the  foaming  stream  as  it  issued  from  the 

'  Vol.  n.  1.  pp.  204,  206.  Axca,  AntaradasL   Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ 

*  W.  M.  Thomson,  ib.  p.  14.  II.  S15.    See  abofve,  p.  5S0. 

'  The  MX  cities  assigned  to  the  new  ec-  *  W.  M.   Thomson  in  BibKotb.    Sac. 

clesiastical  provinoe  of  Beiytos  established  184S,  p.  14.    Also  in  Um.  HenU»  1S4I, 

under  Tbeudosius  the  younger,  are  named  p.   97. — ^Haundrell    wronglj   places    the 

10  the  following  order,  beginning  from  the  Nahr  Abnis  south  of  the  Kebir ;  Joum. 

south  s  Byblos,  Botiys^  TripoUs,  Orthosia,  March  8th. 
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fountain.  Flowing  to  the  Nahr  el-B&rid,  it  makee  the  river 
twice  as  large  at  that  season,  as  it  is  later  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  Nahr  el-B&rid  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  'Akk&r.' 

After  crossing  the  stream,  we  turned  up  the  left  bank  for  a 
little,  ascending  gradually  to  the  top.  At  10.20  the  village  Dir- 
hala  was  opposite  to  us,  on  the  high  right  bank  of  the  stream. 
At  10.30  we  came  out  upon  the  higher  plateati  or  plain,  lying 
between  Jebel  Turbul  on  the  right,  and  Lebanon  on  the  left. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  rollmg  ;  but  in  general  well  cultir 
vated.  Our  course  was  now  about  south.  Jebel  Turbul  thus 
lies  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea ;  and  a  like  ridge,  though 
much  lower,  runs  on  south  of  Tripoly.*  Between  this  ridge  and 
Lebanon  lies  the  higher  and  long  plain  on  which  we  were  now 
entering,  stretching  far  to  the  south,  and  cut  through  by  the 
Kadisha  near  Zugharta.  The  width  is  in  general  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

At  10.45  the  village  of  Turbul  was  visible  about  southwest, 
lying  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the«high  summit  of  Jebel  Tur- 
bul, to  which  it  gives  name  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  short  two  hours 
distant.  Kefreiya  was  said  to  lie  in  the  same  direction,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Turbul,  about  one  hour  distant,  though  not  in  sight 
from  our  road.  At  10.55  there  was  a  fountain,  ^Ain  'Adweh, 
near  the  village  'Adweh,  which  lies  a  little  southwest.  Our  road 
continued  over  the  high  tract,  which  thus  occupies  the  water- 
shed between  the  B&rid  and  the  Eadtsha.  On  our  left,  along 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountain,  was  a  depression  or  lower  plain, 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  From  its  northern  part  a  short 
Wady  runs  off  northwest  to  the  B&rid  ;  while  firom  its  southern 
part  a  large  Wady  goes  southwest  to  a  branch  of  the  Eadlsha. 
At  11.30  we  came  to  the  brow  of  this  latter,  the  deep  Wady  Hft- 
Iftn,  running  southwest.  We  descended  into  it  obliquely,  and 
reached  its  plain  at  11.45.  At  12  o'clock  the  village  Hfilftn 
was  on  the  r%ht  bank  just  above  us.  The  valley  gradually 
opens  out  into  a  lower  plain.  At  12.10  we  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  fountains  and  plane  trees  of  'Ayfln  ' Ashfish  ;  a  village  of  the 
same  name  lying  a  few  minutes  towards  the  southwest. 

Setting  off  again  at  1.30,  we  once  more  found  ourselves  on  a 
great  road  leading  to  Tripoly  ;  and  going,  after  a  time,  W.  8.  W. 
We  were  now  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  level  of  the  Kadisha ; 
one  of  its  branches  being  on  our  left.  At  2  o'clock  the  village 
Erdeh  was  at  our  left,  hand,  some  forty  rods  distant,  on  a  low 

*  SLaw  erroneonslj  regards  the  Nahr  Leopardorum^  ''Leopard  monntaiii,"  of 
d-B&rid  as  the  ancient  Elenthenif ;  Tray,  the  centaries  after  the  cnuades ;  Brocardni 
p.  271.  Ol  2.  p.  171.    De  la  Boqne  H  p.  0. 

*  Jebel  Tnrbnl  nems  to  be  the  Mim» 
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Tell,  with  the  meadows  of  the  Kahr  Besha'In  beyond  it.  Here 
we  turned  off  again  fiom  the  Tripoly  road,  in  order  to  pass 
across  dire<;tly  to  Zngharta.  At  2.25  we  struck  and  forded  the 
Nahr  Resha'in,  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Kadisha,  which 
comes  down  meandering  from  the  northeast,  where  it  issues  from 
the  mountain.  Od  its  southern  bank  we  ascended  a  little  into 
the  village  of  Zugharta,  on  a  plain,  at  2.30.  Here,  after  all  our 
efforts,  we  were^ut  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  Tripoly  1 

Zugharta  is  a  large  village  on  the  great  road  from  Tripoly  to 
Ehden  and  the  cedars.  There  is  in  it  an  open  public  place  of 
good  size  ;  and  there  are  some  good  houses.  Many  of  the  people 
of  Ehden  have  houses  and  gardens  in  this  village,  and  pass  l^ie 
the  winter  months.     Their  houses  were  now  shut  up. 

Our  course  was  now  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Tripofy 
up  the  mountain  to  the  c^ars.  After  some  delay  we  set  off 
again  at  3  o'clock,  going  at  first  S.  S.  E.  over  an  open  country 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  3.30  the  village  Kefir 
Hata  was  on  the  road  ;  and  we  descended  into  a  fertile  valley 
with  a  little  stream,  called  Wady  el-Ehfilidiyeh.  Ascending 
again  we  struck  in  a  few  minutes  the  right  bank  of  Wady  Ju'ait, 
with  a  stream  of  the  same  name^  the  middle  and  smaller  bmnch 
of  the  Eadisha.  Here  too  was  a  loi^  canal  for  irrigation.  At 
4.05  we  were  opposite  the  village  Kefr  i  Ashit,  situated  on  the  high 
and  steep  southern  bank  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant  We 
now  crossed  the  stream,  and  climbed  very  obliquely  along  the 
steep  declivity.  The  Wady  here  issues  from  its  deep  gorge,  in  the 
lower  ridge  of  Lebanon.  At  4.30  there  was  a  vUlage  on  the 
steep  roc%  slope  overagainst  us,  Mirh  Eefr  BOgh&biyeh,  half  a 
mile  distant.  Just  south  of  this  village,  the  chasm  makes  almost 
a  right  angle  ;  and  runs  up  east  through  the  first  ridge  as  a  still 
narrower  and  more  precipitous  lavine.  We  now  rose  out  of  the 
valley,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  chasm  ; 
having  on  our  right  at  4.40  the  village  of  'Aijis,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  on  a  low  hill,  and  separated  fix>m  us  by  a  deep 
valley.  At  4.60  Bnesh'ain  was  below  us  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
our  right.  At  5  o'clock  the  large  village  D&reiya  was  on  oor 
right,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  di^nt.  On  the  summit 
of  a  hill  just  east  of  Dftreiya  was  the  convent  of  M&r  Ya'kdb  ; 
and  fitrther  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  same  hill,  was  the  village 
Kerm  Seddeh.  Still  a  little  fiirther  east,  and  lower,  lay  Matrfin 
Btdus.  We  now  came  out  upon  the  first  plateau  or  terrace  of 
the  mountain,  narrow,  rocky,  and  uneven.  Thus  &v  our  course 
since  crossing  the  Nahr  Jti'ait  had  been  about  soutL 

From  this  spot  we  looked  out  upon  the  sea  ;  and  had  a  fiill 
view  over  the  level  tract  lying  between  the  low  ridge  along  the 
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coasts  called  Jebel  Efila'/  and  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  was  here 
not  less  than  two  hours  broad  ;  bat  grows  narrower  towards  the 
south ;  in  which  direction,  after  six  or  eight  hours,  the  lower 
ridge  and  the  spurs  of  Lebanon  run  together.*  The  traveller, 
who  in  passing  along  the  shore  south  of  Tiipoly  supposes  himself 
to  be  journeying  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  is  qidte  mistaken. 
North  of  Tripoli  the  low  ridge  rises  into  the  higher  and  broader 
Jebel  Turbul ;  between  which  and  Lebanon,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  level  tract  is  also  continued  ;  though  it  is  there  less  broad. 

Our  path  now  turned  easterly  across  the  uneven  plateau.  On 
our  right  was  a  Wady,  and  beyond  it  the  village  8ib'al,  a  mile 
distant.  East  of  this,  and  on  the  high  brow  of  the  next  ridge, 
was  perched  the  village  of  Aitii.'  At  the  same  time  the  village 
Mizy&ra  was  on  our  left,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  beyond  a 
Wady  ;  and  east  of  it,  on  higher  ground,  was  .Humeis.*  At 
5.50  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  next  ascent ;  and  entered  a  deep 
wild  gorge,  called  Wady  Heirtlna,  running  up  southeast  through 
the  ridge.  We  crossed  its  channel,  now  dry,  which  passes  down 
westward  on  the  south  of  our  road  ;  and  b^an  to  climb  along 
its  southwestern  side  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed  the  way  was 
in  some  parts  almost  impassable  ;  and  we  both  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  worst  we  had  met  with  in  Lebanon  or  in  all  Palestine. 
We  were,  however,  already  well  mgh  beat  out ;  having  been  to 
day  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle.  Finding  that  we  could 
not  reach  Ehden,  as  we  had  intended,  until  quite  late,  we 
stopped  at  6.40,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  very  toilsome  ascent ; 
and  turning  off  from  the  road  a  few  rods  to  the  right,  we  en- 
camped at  a  sweet  little  fountain,  called  'Ain  Heirtlna.  Here, 
in  the  deepest  solitude,  this  spring  of  the  purest  water  has  served 
to  refresh  many  ;  it  has  a  little  spout  and  a  small  trough  be- 
neath. Several  people  showed  themselves  round  about ;  and  wo- 
men came  for  water.  They  were  said  to  be  from  Aittl ;  and 
were  here  to  watch  the  fields  of  grain.  From  them  our  servants 
obtained  milk. 

The  recollections  of  this  evening  are  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  whole  journey.  We  had  all  day,  till  4  o'clock,  plodded 
our  way  along  the  sultry  plains  of  the  coast,  beneath  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  Syrian  summer's  sun ;  but  now  we  had  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  some  four  thousand  feet,  and  the  cool  evening 
breezes  of  Lebanon  were  both  invigorating  and  exhilarating. 
We  could  overlook  the  mountain  slopes  below  us,  with  the  dark 

>  Burckhardt  pp.  172,  17a  1^  m.  MatrAn  B^os  a  S.  W.  2x0.   SiVal 

*  This  plain  extends  south  asfSiurasto    S.S.  £.laoL 

'AmyAn ;  Dr  De  Forest,  Ma  notes.  Comp.        *  Bearings  at  5.40 :  Sib'al  S.  W.  1  m 
Bmtkhardt  pp.  172,  176  sq.  AitH  S.  by  E.  H  m-    Misyiira  N.  40"  K. 

*  Bearings  at  5.  15 :  D&reiya  W.  by  S.    li  m.    Hoineis  N.  60"*  £.  1  nu 
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sea  beyond  ;  and  could  trace  the  port  of  Tripoly  and  tlie  manj 
islets  stretching  off  into  the  sea.  Tripoly  itself  was  hidden  by 
the  hiUs.  The  siin  set  in  splendour ;  and  we  sat,  during  the 
glorious  twilight  and  evening,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mag* 
nificent  scene.' 

Wednesday y  June  \Q(h, — ^The  cool  air  of  the  mountain  had 
pven  us  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  We  set  off  at  7.25  ;  and 
had  still  a  steep  ascent  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Here  and 
below,  the  northern  side  of  the  gorge  is  a  precipice  of  naked  rock, 
having  the*strata  dislocated  and  nearly  perpendicular.  We  soon 
came  out  of  the  chasm,  and  continued  to  ascend  gradually  over 
open  ground  ;  a  high,  rocky,  isolated  point  being  on  our  right. 
At  7.55  a  path  went  off  on  the  left  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
M&r  Antfinus  el-Edzheiya.*  Ten  minutes  later  we  came  out  on 
a  high  plateau,  a  tract  of  land  uneven  and  broken,  but  cultivated ; 
having  on  the  south  the  deep  gorge  of  Bsherreh  with  the  stream 
Abu  ^Aly,  the  main  branch  of  the  Eadlsha  ;  and  extending  for 
an  hour  or  two  towards  the  north.  To  this  plateau  may  be  said 
to  belong  the  tract  quite  to  the  cedars.  Here  we  fell  in  with 
several  purling  rills,  brought  down  from  the  fountain  of  Ehden. 
Our  course  was  about  8.  8.  E.  Some  of  the  fields  of  wheat 
afforded  little  promise ;  but  others  again  were  fine,  almost  as 
good  as  in  the  plains  below.  They  were  however  not  yet  ready  for 
harvest ;  and  would  not  be  ripe  enough  under  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  silk-harvest  of  the  mountain  was  equally  behind  that  of  the 
plains.  As  we  approached  Ehden  we  came  upon  a  field  of  pota- 
tos ;  the  first  I  had  seen  in  8yria,  and  which  I  saw  only  at  this 
elevation,  in  the  highest  cultivated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
laid  out  in  beds,  and  regularly  irrigated.* 

We  came  at  8.35  to  the  village  of  Ehden,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  northwestern  border  of  a  deep  gulf  running  southwest  to 
that  of  the  Eadlsha.  The  village  stands  also  at  the  northwestern 
outer  edge  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  sur- 
round the  cedars  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  lofty  spur,  which  pro- 
jects westwards  fix>m  the  great  upper  ridge  to  form  that  amphi- 
theatre. It  lies  on  a  slope  focing  the  south,  at  an  elevation  of 
4750  English  feet  above  the  sea.*  Here  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  every  purpose,  coming  from  a  copious  fountain  ten 
minutes  east  of  the  village.     There  are  many  vineyards ;  and 

*  Bearings  at  'Ain  Heirftna :   Tripoly,  ■  BurekLardt  in  1810  tpeaks  of  tiie  po- 
tiie  Mina,  N.  25"*  W.   Zugharta  N.  20**  W.  tato  as  cnltivated  in  tUs  region ;  Trsv.  p. 

*  Said  to  be  two  hours  distant  from  22.    According  to  SeetMn  the  cnltivaticn 
Ehden.    The  convent  has  a  small  printing  of  it  began  not  lonff  before  1805 ;  Bdaei 


office ;  and  prints  prayer  books  in  Arabic  L  p.  164.    It  was  dngnlar  *to  see  the  po- 

with  Syrian  lettera   See  Seetzen  in  Zach's  tato  thns  treated  as  a  delicate  garden  Teg»> 

Moa  Corr.  XVI  p.  565.     Burckh.  Travj).  table.     See  below,  p.  696. 

22.    O.  V.  Richter  p.  110  sq.    Ritter  XVII  *  According  to  Schubert,  m.  p.  865 ;  L 

p.  664.     SeeinVol.n.p.  507.  [iii460.]  e.  4454  Paris  feet 
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figB  and  apricots  flourish  well.  There  was  also  fine  shade  fitom 
many  noble  walnut  trees.  The  people  seemed  thrifty  and  well 
off,  and  there  was  no  begging.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  &milie8  make  their  winter  residence  in  Zugharta.  The 
people  were  very  civil.  We  were  detained  for  some  time,  in 
order  tp  have  our  horses  shod. 

Ehden  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Maronite 
scholar,  Gabriel  Sionita,  the  editor  of  the  Syrian  version  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot.  It  was  also  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  South  of  Ehden,  beyond  the  adjacent  gt(lf,  was  the 
village  Eefi:  Sa'&b  ;  and  stUl  lower  down,  i^  on  the  &rther  side, 
that  of  B&a. 

Leaving  Ehden  at  9.15  we  passed  on  in  a  southeast  course, 
having  the  fountain  on  our  left ;  and  kept  along  the  border  of 
the  gvdf,  which  has  its  beginning  towardB  the  northeast,  under 
the  adjacent  mountain.  At  9.30  we  crossed  the  valley  and  its 
stream,  here  merely  a  wild  sheet  of  white  foam,  coming  down 
southwest  from  a  fountain  at  the  Maronite  convent  M^r  Serkis, 
situated  just  at  the  base  oi  the  mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  on  our  left.*  We  now  continued  to  ascend  gradually 
along  this  high  basin,  having  on  our  left  the  lofty  spur  running 
out  from  the  great  upper  ndge  of  Lebanon  ;  this  spur  being 
here  a  thousand  feet  high  or  more  above  the  basin,  with  py- 
ramidal clifb  along  the  top,  and  becoming  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  east.  On  our  right  was  a  low  ridge  between  us  and 
the  gulf  of  the  Kadlsha ;  tlm>ugh  the  breaks  in  which  we  could 
see  the  lofty  dorsal  ridge  beyond,  with  its  snows. 

We  came  at  10.30  to  the  eastern  end  of  this  basin  ;  and 
crossing  a  low  saddle,  continued  to  wind  our  way  among  rocky 
hills.  Among  these  we  passed  a  fountain  called  'Ain  el*Bakarah. 
At  10.50  we  had  a  view  down  a  deep  cleft  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Eadisha,  a  monstrous  gorge,  having  five  villages  in  sight  on  its 
southern  brow,  and  B^erreh  lower  down  on  the  side  next  us. 
We  still  kept  along  upon  and  among  the  hills.  At  11.10  there 
was  a  fine  fountain  at  the  base  of  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  from  one 
orifice  issued  a  spout  of  water  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  and  others 
just  below  were  boiling  up  quite  strongly.  It  is  called  'Ain  en- 
Nebfit ;  its  stream  runs  or  rather  shoots  down  to  the  Eadisha. 

'  Le  Qnien  Oriens  Christ  IH  91-98.—  bardt,  L  p.  492 ;  copied  olm  by  Ritte^ 
That  it  should  aocord  wiib  the  learnfaig  XVII.  p.  650.  The  two  names  (one  of 
and  taste  of  Maronite  monks,  to  confonnd    them  with  *Ain)  have  no  xelation  to  eaoli 

Shden  or  JEWm  (.  .Jjd|)  with  £den  o^^-      ^.  «  «  . 

w^^  *'  On  this  oonvent,  see  Seetxen,  Rdsen 

(l-jy),  and  regard  it  as  the  Paradinu  of  £  p    173.    j  nppom^  it  to  be  the  same 

ancient  writers,  is  not  surprising;  see aboT&  which  Pooocke  mentions  in  1739  as  the 

p.  556.     But  that  the  same  error  shonld  convent  of  St.  Sergins,  belonging,  as  he 

be  committed  by  a  scholar  like  Gesenius,  supposed,  to  the  Latin  Caimelites ;  II.  L  p* 

it  less  excusable ;  see  his  Notes  on  Borck-  ICML 
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We  could  now  see  the  road  from  Ba'albek  coming  down  OTer  the 
lofty  and  naked  ridge  of  Lebanon^  a  little  sonth  of  the  cedars. 

At  last  we  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Bsherreh  ;  having, 
as  I  suppose,  followed  a  less  usUal  path  from  Ehden,  at  least  for 
a  part  of  the  way.  We  now  kept  along  for  a  time  on  the  brink 
of  the  great  chasm  ;  and  then  more  to  the  left.  We  reached 
the  cedars  at  12  o'clock,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
road.  Here  we  rested  for  three  hours,  beneath  these  shades  of 
solenm  grandeur,  embosomed  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
Lebanon. 

The  cedars,  which  still  bear  their  ancient  name,'  stand  mostly 
upon  four  small  contiguous  rocky  knolls,  within  a  compass  of  less 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  They  form  a  thick  forest,  without 
underbrush.  The  older  trees  have  each  several  trunks,  and  thus 
spread  themselves  widely  around ;  but  most  of  the  others  are 
cone-like  in  form,  and  do  not  throw  out  their  boughs  laterally 
to  any  great  extent.  Some  few  trees  stand  alone  on  the  out* 
skirts  of  the  grove ;  and  one  Especially,  on  the  south,  is  laige 
and  very  beautiful.  With  this  exception,  none  of  the  trees 
came  up  to  my  ideal  of  the  gracefol  beauty  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  such  as  I  had  formerly  seen  it  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Some  of  the  older  trees  are  already  much  broken  ;  and 
will  soon  be  wholly  destroyed.  The  &shion  is  now  coming  into 
vogue,  to  have  articles  made  of  this  wood  for  sale  to  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  also  burned  as  fuel  by  the  few  people  that  here  pass 
the  smnmer.  These  causes  of  destruction,  though  gradual  in 
their  operation,  are  nevertheless  sure.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance, that  travellers,  in  former  years,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  time,)  have  been  shameless  enough  to  cause  large  spots 
to  be  hewn  smooth  on  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  order  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  two  earliest  which  I  saw 
were  Frenchmen ;  one  was  dated  in  1791.* — The  wood  of  the 
cedar,  Finua  cedru9y  is  white,  with  a  pleasant,  but  not  strong 
odour  ;  ^  and  bears  no  comparison,  in  beauty  or  fragrance,  with 
the  common  red  cedar  of  America,  Juniperus  Virginiana. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  count  the  trees.  Probably  no  two 
persons  would  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  ones,  or  in  the 
number  of  the  whole.  Yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  language  of  Burckhardt,  who  says  :  ^^  Of  the  oldest  and  best 
looking  trees  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty-^five  very  large 
ones  ;  about  fifty  of  middling  size  ;  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred smaller  and  young  ones.''  *     Yet  there  is  no  room  to  doubt, 

>  Heb.  f^K ,  Arab,  v  J ,  An.  diflfer  from  white  deal  in  appeanmoe ;"  E. 

'*  /)  I  p.  104. 

•  irby  end  Mangles  noticed  the  dato  of        4  j^y^  p^   j^,      •n^,    ^„  jn   iei(j^ 

1640;  Travels  p.  210.  [66]  Seetzen  in  1806  gives  the  number  of  the 

*  Pococke  Mjst  "The  wood  does  not    largest  trees  at  fourteen;    Beiaen  I.  pk 
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but  that  during  the  last  thiee  centuries  the  number  of  earlier 
trees  has  diminished  by  nearly  or  quite  one  half ;  while  the 
younger  growth  has  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  sprung  up  during 
that*  interval  Btsching  enumerates  by  name  no  less  than 
twenty-six  travellers  between  A.  D.  1550  and  1765,  from  P, 
Belon  to  Stephen  Schuk,  who  had  described  and  counted  the 
trees  ;  ^  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  like  descriptions  has 
probably  been  hardly  less  than  twice  as  many.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  old  trees  is  variously  given  as  from 
twenty-eight  to  twenty-three  ;  in  the  seventeenth,  from  twenty- 
four  to  sixteen ;  in  the  eighteenth,  from  twenty  to  fifteen.* 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  the  number  of  the  oldest 
trees,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  reduced  to  about  a  dozen.  All  this 
marks  a  gradual  process  of  decay ;  and  it  also  marks  the  diffi- 
culty of  exact  enumeration.  This  is  rightly  ascribed  by  Ftirer, 
and  also  by  Dandini,  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  trees  have 
two  or  more  stems ;  and  were  thus  reckoned  differently  by 
different  travellers,  sometimes  as  one  tree,  and  sometimes  as  two 
or  more.'  All  the  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  only 
of  the  old  trees ;  they  nowhere  mention  any  young  ones. 
Bauwolf^  himself  a  botanist,  seems  to  say  expressly,  that  he 
sought  for  younger  trees,  without  being  able  to  find  any.^  If 
this  be  so,  it  would  appear,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
remaining  ancient  trees,  perhaps  none  of  those,  which  now  make 
up  the  grove,  can  be  regsirded  as  reaching  back  in  age  more  than 
three  hundred  years." 

In  the  minds  of  the  common  people  an  air  of  sanctity  is 
thrown  around  the  grove,  the  river,  and  the  region.  The  an- 
cient trees  are  sacred,  as  coming  down  from  the  times  of 
Scripture  and  Solomon ;  and  the  river  which  has  its  source  near 

169.  In  1843  Dr  Wilaon  ootmted  twelve  of  dini,  Par.  1675,  p.  86.    Dandini  says,  that 

the  ancient  trees,  not  standing  together ;  while  he  counted  23  trees,  another  person 

and  of  younger  growth  three  hundred  and  of  the  company  made  out  but  21.    Hence 

twenty-five;  Lands  of  the  Bible  II.  p.  889.  it  was  a   matter  of  popular  belief,  that 

The  latest  account  (1853)  makes  four  hnn-  they  could  not  be  counted  correctly ;  that 

dred  in  all;  of  which  twelve  are  spoken  of  is,  that  no  two  persons  would  ever  make 

as  the  largest ;  Ritter  XVII.  p.  649.  out  the  same  number ;  ibid. 
'  Busching  Erdbeschr.  XI.  i.  p.  814.  *  Ranwolf  p.  280 :    '*  So  bin  ich  auch 

*  Thus  Belon  about  1560  has  28 ;  Filrer  femer  auff  dem  Platz  umbher  gangen, 

in  1556  about  25 ;  Rauwolf  in  1575  has  mich  nach  andem  jnngen  wetter  umbsn- 

24  and  two  others,  the  boughs  of  which  sehen ;    hah  aber   keine,  die    hemacher 

were  broken  off  by  age ;  Dandini  in  1596  wachsen,  finden  mdgen." 
hasSS.— Inl632Rogerhas22;D'Arvienz        *  So  far  as  it  respects  this  particnlar 

in  1G60  has  28  ;  in  1688  De  la  Roque  has  grove,  the  following  note  of  Mr  Bartlett  is 

20 ;  and  in  1696  Maundrell  has  only  16.  probably  ooirect :  *'  So  nearly  has  the  ce- 

— Korte  in  1738  counted  18,  very  old  and  dar  disappeared  from  Lebanon,  that  there 

laige ;  Pooocke  about  1789  found  fifteen,  are  scattered  about  the  environs  of  London, 

and  one  recently  overturned  by  the  wind ;  within  twenty  miles  distaDce,  far  mora  of 

while  Steph.  Sohulx  saw  twenty.    Biisching  these  beautiful  trees,  than  exist  upon  their 

L  c.  original  and  poetio  soil"     Walks  about 

'  Purer  p.  102  Lat:  p.  294  6«nn.   Dan-  Jems.  p.  22.  Comp^  Ritter  ZVII.  p.  647  agt* 
Vol.  IIL— 50  « 
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by  is  sacred,  and  is  called  el-Kadisha.^  In  former  centuries, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites  imposed  various  ecclesiastical 
penalties,  and  even  excommunication,  on  any  Christian  who 
should  cut  or  injure  the  sacred  trees  ; '  and  the  story  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  Muslims,  who  were  pasturing  in  the  vicinity, 
were  so  hardened  and  impious  as  to  cut  some  of  the  trees,  they 
were  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  loss  of  their  flocks.*  In  former 
times,  too,  the  Maronites  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the 
sacred  grove  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  ;  when  the 
patriarch  himself  officiated,  and  said  mass  before  a  rude  altar  of 
stones.^  This  law  and  these  ceremonies  are  to  a  certain  extent 
continued  at  the  present  day  ; '  and  the  influence  of  them  un- 
questionably has  been  great  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  rude 
altars  of  stones  have  in  our  day  been  superseded  by  a  Maronite 
chapel ;  built  within  the  last  ten  years.*  Several  persons  were 
residing  here  during  summer  in  connection  with  the  chapel ;  but 
we  did  not  learn  what  services  were  held  in  it.  A  part  of  the 
object  of  these  persons  seemed  to  be  to  wait  on  travellers,  or  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  and  thus  gain  a  claim  for  bakhshish.  A 
monk  brought  us  wine  for  sale ;  and  seemed  disappointed,  when 
we  declined  the  traffic. 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  jposition,  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most  vast  and 
magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  doreal 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south,  trends 
slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time  ;  and  then,  after  resuming 
its  former  direction,  throws  o£f  a  spur  of  equal  altitude  towards 
the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge  terminating 
at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to  become  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge  ;  thus  forming  an  immense  recess  or 
amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe  form  ;  surrounded 
by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise  still  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered  with  snowa  In 
the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars,  utterly  alone, 
with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing  in  sight.  The 
amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west ;  and,  as  seen  from  the 
cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to  north.  The 
extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the  cedars  southwest 
and  northwest.    High  up  in  the  recess  the  deep  precipitous 

'  I>asdiiu,yo7«0B  dn  H<mt  Liban,  Par.  M6m.  IL  p.  40S ;  so  too  SeetieQ,  Eelseii  L 

1S75,  pp.  88,  S4.  p.  168. 

'  De  Ift  Roqae,  L  p.  71.     D'Airieox,        *  Seetzen,    Reisen    L    pp.    167,    166. 

M6m.  IL  pp.  414,  416.  Zacb's  MonaU.  Coir.  1806,  XIH  p.  549. 

*  Dandini,  p.  84.  *  ^lien  Dr  Wilson  was  beie  in  1S48,  a 

*  Dandini,  pi  88.   De  la  Roqne,  I.  p.  72.  monk  begged  aid  for  tbe  erection  of  an 
I/Aryienx  speaks  of  several  snob  altars;  oratoiy;  Lands  etc  IL  pp.  889,  890. 
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diasm  of  the  Eadlsha  has  its  begimmig  ;  th6  wildest  and 
grandegt  of  all  the  goiges  of  Lebanon*^ 

The  elevation  of  the  cedars  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Boss- 
egger  and  Schubert  at  6000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6400 
English  feet.^  The  peaks  of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3000 
feet  higher.' 

Besides  the  natural  g^race  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  though  not  in 
the  more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove 
a  feeling  of  veneration^  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  ScripturesL  To  the  sacred 
writers  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  ^'  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall"  *  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favourite  emblem  for 
greatness,  splendour,  and  majesty ;  hence  kings  and  nobles,  the 
pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  Espe- 
cially is  this  ihe  case  in  the  splendid  descripticm,  by  Ezekiel,  of 
the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.' — Hence  too,  in  connection  with  its 
durability  and  fragrance,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
of  all  wood,  and  was  employed  in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament 
and  luxury.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also 
the  boards  and  the  ornamental  work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non ;'  and  it  was  likewise  used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zemb- 
babd.'  David's  palace  was  built  with  cedar ; '  and  so  lavishly 
was  this  costly  wckkI  employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that 
it  is  called  "  tiie  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  ''  As  a  matter 
of  luxury,  also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols, '^  and  for 
the  masts  of  ships.  ^*  In  Hke  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly 
prized  among  heathen  nations.    It  was  employed  in  the  con- 

'  Irbj  and  MandM  compare  &e  amphi-  '  Raneggar  L  p.  718.    Sdmbort  HL  p. 

theatre  to  *<  the  jrale  of  the  Dive  in  Savoy,  865. 

and  its  Pont  de  Chevres ;"  this  I  have  not  'See  ahore,  p.  547. 

seen.    Thej  also  oompare  it  with  *'the  *  1  K.  4,  83;  eomp.  Jndg.  9,  15.   2  K. 

Appenines  at  the  back  of  Genoa  ;**  bat  this  14,  9.    Ps.  29,  5.    104,  16. 

does  not  strike  me  as  agood  parallel  Travels  *  Is.  2,  18.   14,  8.   87,  24.   Jer.  22,  28. 

pp.  209,  210  [65.]    Comp.  Schnbert  in.  Eb  17,  22.    .Zeoh.  11, 1.  eto. 

p.  860.     D*Aryienx  speaks  of  the  amphi-  *  Ex.  81,  8-9. 

theatre  as  a  orescent,  croUtarU;  M6m.  IL  *  1  K.  6,  9.  10 ;  comp.  5,  6.  8.  10.     1 

p.  415.  Dr  Wilson,  coming  from  Ba'albek,  Chr.  22,  4. 

when  on  the  sommit  of  the  ridfle  over  die  *  £zra  8,  7. 

cedars,  and  looking  down  npon  uem,  writes  '  2  Sam.  5, 11.  7,  2 ;  comp.  Jer.  22, 14. 

thus:  **A  great  quadrangular  opening  in  15. 

the  range  was  before  ul  to  the  west     We  **  1  K.  7,  2.  10,  17. 

observed,  running  down  the  middle  of  this  "  la  44,  14.'    Pfin.  H.  N.  18. 11. 

opening,  the  dark  line  of  the  deep  aodpr»-  "  Ex.  27,  5 ;  where  the  description  evi- 

oipitoos  ravine  of  the  Kadtsha,  the  holj  dently  refers  to  splendid  pleasure  vessels, 

river  of  Lebanon,  with  beautiAil  villages.  Yet  according  to  Pliny,  *'  in  vEgjpto  et 

and  the  richest  terraces  lining  its  banks; "  Sjria  rages  inopia  abietis  cedro  ad  oiassef 

Lands  of  the  Bible  II  p.  888.  feruntnr  usi ;"  H.  N.  16.  76.  2. 
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strnction  of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  *  and  Ephesos ; '  and  also 
in  their  palaces  as  at  Persepolis.'  In  the  two  latter  instances, 
however,  Ephesus  and  Persepolis,  it  does  not  foUow  that  the 
cedar  came  from  Lebanon  ;  though  that  of  Syria  was  amoi^ 
the  most  celebrated.*  It  is  also  very  possible,  that  the  name 
cedar  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  trees  of  another  species.' 

The  frequent  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  make  it  apparent,  that  in 
ancient  times  large  tracts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests  of  this  tree.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates,  that  Leb- 
anon was  full  of  cedars  and  firs  and  cypresses  of  wondeifiil 
size  tmd  beauty.'  But  the  destruction  of  them  for  architec- 
tural uses  was  far  more  rapid  than  their  growth  ;  so  that  when 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  erected  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
(now  el-Aksa)  at  Jerusalem,^  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  timber  for  the  roof;  though  after  much  search  a  spot 
was  found  full  of  cedar  trees  of  great  height.'  The  destruction 
still  went  on  ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  as  late  as  the  middle 
ages,  private  houses  in  Sidon,  and  probably  also  in  Tyre  and 
other  Phenician  cities,  were  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.' 

All  these  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  that 
in  our  day  the  ^^  goodly  moimtain"  appears  almost  denuded  of 
those  graceful  forests,  which  of  old  were  its  chief  glory.  The 
impression,  however,  has  &r  outstripped  the  reality;  and  the 
present  grove  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  cedars.  This  impression  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  grove  only  is  adjacent  to  any 
of  the  great  roads,  by  which  travellers  have  crossed  over 
Lebanon.  Other  cedar  groves  there  might  be,  in  the  northern 
and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moimtain;  which  have 
remained  unvisited,  and  therefore  unknown.  Such  indeed  ia 
truly  the  case,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Elftenberg  and 
others.  That  eminent  naturalist  spent  a  considerable  time  on 
Lebanon ;  and  found,  as  he  informed  me,  the  cedar  growing 

'  Joseph.  Antt  S.  5.  8.  o.  Apion.  1. 17,  *  So  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  11 ;  oomp.  ^^ner 

18.    In  this  iiutaaoe  Ritter  smimesy  that  Bealw.  art  Oeder. 

the  oedar  had  been  thns  nsed  before  the  *  Diod.  Sio.  19.  58,  r6  re  Spot  rom. . . 

days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon.    Snch  may  wX^pts  V  iarl  ^^Xmp  m^pimtv  icai  vwtemf 

very  probably  have  bean  the  case ;  bnt  it  ml  mnrmpt^irtpuiff  boMfuurr&w  r6  re  ledAXn 

does   not  appear  firom  the  hingaage  of  §ud /Uy^os, 

Josephns.    Eidk.  XVIL  p.  648.  '  See  in  Vol  L  p.  296  [L  488.] 

'  In  the  ffreat  temple  of  Diana ;  Salma-  "  Prooop.  de  .£diC  Jnstin.  5.  £  pu  822 

sins  ad  Sohn.  L  671.  6,  ^  teotam  ejus  e  Dind.    It  by  no  means  foQows,  that  this 

cedrinis  trabibns."  spot  was  the  present  grove,  but  rather  the 

'  Q.  Gnrt.  Hist  Alex.  M.  5. 7. 5,  *' mnl-  contrary;  for  the  present  grove  is  sitnated 

to  oei&o  erat  sdifioata  regia."  on  one  of  the  great  pnblic  roads  of  Leb«- 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  16.  76.  1,  ••At  oedms  in  non 

Greta,  Africa,  Syria,  landatissuna.**  *  See  Vol  XL  p.  482.  |liL  423.] 
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abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  moantain,  lyhig  north  of  the 
road  between  Ba'albek  and  Tripoly.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizee, 
old  and  young ;  bnt  none  bo  ancient  and  venerable  as  those  usu- 
ally visited.  Seetzen  likewise,  in  1805,  speahi  of  having  dis- 
covered two  other  groves  of  greater  extent ;  but  without  specify- 
ing their  location.^  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  was 
near  el-Hadith,  southwest  of  Ehden ;  and  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict ed-DQnniyeh,  south  of  'Akk&r ;'  but  neither  of  them  was 
personally  visited  by  Seetzen.  He  afterwards,  however,  was  at 
Etnflb,  north  of  Ehden,  where  the  region  is  wooded  ;  and  there 
he  found  cedars  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.'  In 
respect  to  the  grove  near  el-Hadith,  which  the  natives  and 
others  speak  of  as  Arz  (cedar),*  I  was  informed  by  Dr  Paulding 
of  Damascus,  that  although  the  trees  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  cedar,  yet  their  leaves  are  alto^ther  different,  and  mark 
ihem  as  a  different  kind  of  tree.'  This,  however,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  testimony  of  Ehrenbeig ;  since  el-Hadith  is  south 
of  the  chasm  of  the  Kadisha.* 

The  local  name  of  that  part  of  the  high  dorsal  ridge  of 
Lebanoii,  which  overhangs  the  cedars,  we  had  sought  after  while 
passing  along  the  Boka'a,^  and  also  all  the  way  on  our  journey 
from  el-Husn  hither.  The  object  of  our  inquiiy  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  name  Jebel  MdUimel  (or  Makhmel)  given  to  this 
part  of  the  ridge  on.  recent  maps,  is  known  among  the  common 
people.  It  fiist  appears  on  the  map  of  Beighaus  in  1835  ;  and 
was  there  introduced  from  the  manuscript  map  of  Ehrenberg. 
But  we  were  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  it  among  the 
native  population.  From  Beirut  I  afterwards  wrote  to  my 
friend  Mr  Wilson,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Tripoly,  inquiring  whether  perhaps  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  people  of  l^at  city.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that 
although  that  portion  of  the  mountain  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
the^  mountain  of  the  cedars  (Jebel  el- Arz),  yet  the  name  given 
on 'the  maps  is  certainly  understood  by  the  people  as  being 
applied  to  tiie  highest  peak  of  those  mountains  ;  the  same  peak^ 
of  course,  which  according  to  Dr  De  Forest  is  elsewhere  called 
Dahar  el-Ki1dhib.'      The  name  Mdkhmel,  therefore,  is  at  the 

'  ZacVsMonaa  Com  1806,  Xni.p.549.    74,  79.    Fraytag's  Lex.  TL  p.  408.    See- 
~  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  167,  179.  tzen's  Reisen  T.  pp.  178,  213.     Geaen.  Tho- 


*  Ibid.  p.  218.  saor.  p.  246  w\. 

*  Berggren,  Guide  etc  p.  162.    Ritter        *  For  other  sopposi 
XVIL  p.  638.  cedar,  see  Ritter  XVII.  p.  638. 


Berggron,  Guide  etc  p.  162.    Ritter        *  For  other  supposed  localities  of  the 
[Lp.  638.  oedar,  see  Ritter  XVII.      — 

The  8herifUt,  of  the  Arabs,  which  O.        ^  See  above,  p.  631. 


Celsias  and  Freytag  hold  to  be  the  c^ar,  *  See  above,  p.  547. — Mr  Wilson  says 

is  according  to  Seetzen  the  cypress ;  many  ihat  there  is  a  difference  of  prononciation ; 

of  whleh,  ho  says,  grow  on  the  mountaiA  which  he  writes  as  Mahmet  or  Mahmed, 

east  of  Ehden.     &  too  the  Arabic  and  On  this  Dr  Smith  remaps:  **Tbe  nelUnff 

Syriao  versions  often  pnt  SherUn  for  Sept  is  somewhat  oonftised ;  but  my  inference 

mdpunros.   See  O.  CelaU  Uierobot.  I  pp  «om  the  whole  is»  thai  if^AmW  is  i^* 
Vol.  in.— 60» 
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most  a  mere  local  name  at  Tripoly,  and  apparently  nowbere 
else,  for  that  highest  peak  ;  and  not  for  that  part  of  the  monn- 
tain  in  general  It  ought  therefore  to  be  dropped  from  the  maps, 
unless  for  that  peak  ;  and  the  more  general  name  of  Jebel  el-Ars 
or  Jebel  Bsherreh  substituted. 

The  elevation  of  this  highest  point  of  all  Lebanon,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  about  9310  English  feet.^    That  of  the  highest 

?oint  of  the  road  between  the  cedars  and  Ba'albek,  is  about 
500  English  feet.« 
We  set  off  from  the  cedars  at  3  o'clock,  to  go  to  Hasrfin, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kadlsha  below  Bsherreh.  The 
great  chasm  of  Bsherreh  is  formed  frcmi  three  lesser  branches 
coming  from  above,  and  uniting  half  an  hour  or  more  east  of 
that  village.  The  northern  branch  begins  nearly  opposite  the 
cedars ;  and  in  it,  I  suppose,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Kadtsfaa 
described  by  Seetzen  and  others.'  The  middle  branch  is  longer, 
and  seems  to  extend  up  quite  to  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge. 
The  southern  one  is  shorter  and  less  deep.  They  unite  and 
form  a  broad  basin,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep,  with  steep 
sides  but  with  a  level  and  cultivated  bottom.  We  had  been  told 
of  a  road,  by  which  we  oould  pass  around  above  the  basin,  and 
so  down  the  other  side  to  HasrCln  ;  thus  saving  a  great  descent 
and  an  hour  or  more  of  time.  We  even  found  a  guide,  who 
professed  to  know  the  way  ;  but  it  all  proved  of  no  avail.  We 
went  round  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  ;  crossed  the  second, 
which  was  quite  deep  ;  and  were  about  to  cross  the  third,  less 
deep,  when  the  people  in  the  fields  assured  us,  that  there  was  no 
road  on  the  other  side,  and  that  our  horses  would  be  mired  in 
the  marshy  fields.  There  w|w  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  a 
spot  ten  minutes  south  of  the  cedars  ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
road  to  Bsherreh.    We  thus  lost  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  left  that  spot  at  4.40  ;  and  soon  came  again  to  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm  or  basin  on  our  left.  The  view  here  is 
beautiful.  The  bottom,  far  down,  and  the  southern  side,  were 
green  with  tillage  ;  while  the  eastern  end,  where  the  three  arms 
enter,  is  rugged  and  desolate.  About  the  middle  of  the  west 
end  issues  the  very  narrow,  rocky,  and  precipitous  gorge  of  the 
river;  on  the  northern  comer  of  which,  almost  half  way  up, 
stands  the  village  of  Bsherreh,  looking  up  the  basin,  and  having 
the  gorge  as  a  sort  of  background  of  some  of  nature's  wildest 
forms.  The  road  soon  left  again  the  verge  of  the  basin,  passing 
behind  a  thin  ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  latter ;  and 

'  See  above,  p.  547.  mAn  and  HaaHb,  aonth  of  the  nsoil  road; 

*  Russeggez'ft estimate ia  7000  Paxia  feet;  UL  pp.  856,  85& 

I.  p.  718.   Schubert  gires  7154  Paris  feet;  *  Seetien,  Raiaen  I.  p.  170.    Betssnn, 

bnt  thia  is  on  a  pasa  between  the  lake  Li-  Reeor,  IIL  Bihaqg  p.  1& 
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then,  tuniiiig  around  the  western  end  of  the  same,  it  descends 
along  a  side  Wady  to  reach  the  village.  Thi»  part  is  very  steep 
and  difficult.  On  the  right  conies  down  a  pretty  stream  from 
the  spouting  fountain,  'Ain  en-Nehfit,  and  others,  mentioned 
above.  ^  This  forms  a  succession  of  waterfidls,  in  all  not  much 
less  than  three  hundred  feet  high ;  while  there  is  another  just 
below  the  village  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  We  came  to  Bsher- 
reh  at  5.30,  in  one  hour  from  the  cedars.  The  elevation  of  the 
village,  according  to  Schubert,  is  4610  English  feet ;  or  about 
1800  feet  lower  than  the  cedars,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Ehden.* 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  projecting  northern  angle, 
where  the  deep  and  ru^ed  gorge  issues  from  the  basin.  The 
hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  behind  it,  was  green  with 
tillage,  fruit  trees,  and  mulberry  trees,  which  decked  its  slopes 
in  great  proftudon.  The  declivities  are  of  course  everywhere 
terraced,  and  under  high  cultivation  ;  and  hardly  a  village,  of  all 
those  I  had  yet  seen,  had  more  the  appearance  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  prosperity.  Many  people  were  in  the  streets ;  yet  we 
hardly  met  a  female,  who  did  not  at  once  beg  for  a  baldisMsh. 
Bsherreh  was  formerly,  and  is  perhaps  now,  the  seat  of  a  Maro- 
nite  bishop.' 

The  fertility  of  this  upper  region  of  Lebanon  is  mamly 
caused  by  the  great  abundance  of  water.  Fountains  and 
streams  are  everywhere  bursting  forth ;  and  even  the  high 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  richly  irrigated.  Such  too  is  the  ele- 
vation, and  consequent  coolness  of  the  climate,  that  at  this 
season  everything  was  yet  green ;  and  the  harvest  would  not 
begin  fer  some  days  or  weeba  yet  to  come.  The  harvest  from 
the  silkworms  too  was  equally  backward.  In  the  plains  below 
it  was  already  over ;  the  mulberry  trees  were  stripp^  ;  and  the 
people  were  reeling  the  cocoons.  Here  on  the  mountain  they 
were  just  beginning  to  hatch  out  the  worms ;  and  the  mulbeny 
trees  had  not  yet  been  touched.  The  houses  for  the  silkworms 
are  here  mere  booths,  built  up  of  reeds,  twigs,  or  frirze,  just 
enough  to  ward  off  the  sun.  They  are  seen  around  all  the 
villages. — The  trees  around  Bsherreh  are  particularly  fine,  com- 
prising walnuts,  pear  trees,  fig  trees,  and  many  others.* 

We  stopped  ten  minutes ;  and  then  proceeded  at  5.40 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  We  crossed  the  stream 
of  the  waterfells  above  the  lowest  one ; '  and  then  continued 

'  See  above,  p.  587.  *  See  aim  Bunskhaitlf  s  Tmv,  pi  SQL 

'  Schubert  Reiien  IR  p.  866.  a.  *  Acoordiiig  to  Seetsen  duB  if  eefled 

*  De  la  Roqw  L  p.  65.    DaDdmi,  cb.  Nabr  MAr  Sem4a  (St  Simon);   BiiMn  L 

84,  p.  175.    Comp.  Le  Qiden  Oiieas  Cbr.  pp.  158, 160. 

IIL  W,  97. 
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along  tlie  declivity  in  order  to  cross  the  Kadlrfia  at  a  higher 
level,  and  thus  save  BtUl  a  considerable  desoeni  On  our  left, 
high  up  under  the  rocks  of  the  nortiiem  piedpice,  ^was  perciied 
a  convent,  which  onr  guide  from  the  vfllage  tuad  was  inhabited 
by  Franks.  It  is  the  Maronite  convent  of  Mfir  Berkis  at  Briier* 
reh  ;  where  Seetzen  spent  several  weeks  in  July  and  August, 
1805,  and  has  described  the  beautiftil  view.*  It  is  often  the  case, 
that  Franks  of  the  Bomish  communion,  both  monks  and  laymen, 
reside  here  for  a  time.  We  struck  the  stream  of  the  Eadlsha  at 
6.10,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  constructed  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  across  the  stream,  and  covering  them  witk 
small  flat  stones ;  a  frail  and  hasardous  structure.  Here  we 
waited  rather  impati^itly  for  our  baggage  mules  to  come  up. 
It  turned  out  that  one  of  them  had  fiillen,  and  had  to  be 
reloaded.  After  half  an  hour's  delay,  we  set  off  at  6.40  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  river,  we  turned  west  and  ascended  oUiquely 
along  the  southern  declivity.  We  soon  had  on  our  right  tfa^ 
deep  and  veiy  narrow  gorge,  with  perpendicular  walls  not  lees 
than  1000  feet  high.  Nearthe  bottom  of  the  gorge,  in  a  small 
chasm  on  the  north  side,  stands  a  oonvent,  almost  hidden  from 
the  sun  and  hgfit  of  day.*  We  now  kept  along  upon  the  faig^ 
left  bank,  often  looking  down  into  the  gorge.  Hero  again  we 
fell  in  with  fields  of  the  potato.  Thero  was  also  rich  cultivation 
all  around.  At  7  o'clock  we  passed  below  Bka'ke&eh,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  our  left  ;*  and  then  by  Bkarkfisha  at  7.15,  and  just 
below  Bez'iin  at  7.30.  We  came  to  Hasriln  at  7.45  ;  and  idfter 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a 
ploughed  field.  We  had  thus  been  an  hour  and  a  half  inpaanng 
£rom  Bsherroh  to  Hasrihi ;  while  in  a  straight  line  the  distimce 
between  them  cannot  be  much  moro  than  a  mila 

HasrAn  is  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  It  was  fi>rmerly 
the  residence  of  a  Maronite  arohbisl^  ;'  and  the  birthplace  of 
ihe  Maronite  Joannes  Hesronita,  one  of  the  editors  of  llie  Paris 
Polyglot.*  It  stands  upon  the  extreme  point  or  angle,  whiek 
prefects  out  between  the  deep  gorge  and  a  short  side  Wady 
which  runs  up  south  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter.  This  an^ 
is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  rock ;  on  the  very 
verge  of  which  HasHln  is  situated,  overiiangii^  the  depths 
below.    Nearly  o}^K)eite,  and  a  little  towards  Bsherroh,  the  rocks 

^  ReMMiLpi  16$M.308.— BoASeetuB  Wat  Ettdiaf  moitifnea  by  Db  1*  Boq«n 

•nd  BurckhATdt  speak  of  this  as  a  Car-  But  that  oanTeiity   aooording  to.  De   la 

melite  oonyent ;  and  in  Bnrckhardt's  time  Roqne's  aoconnt,  would  seem  to  have  been 

then  wai  hoe  only  a  single  monk,  a  native  farther  distant  from  Bsherrsh.     See  De 

^  Tosoany,  probably  the  Pater  Louis  of  la  Roque  I.  pp.  63,  65. 
aeetaen.    Bnrekfa.  p.  '20.  *  Le  Qnien  Orieas  Ohifat  It  95. 

'  We  did  not  learn  liie  name  of  this        *  Gesenios  Notes  on  Bnrckhardt,  L  pi 

oonTent.    lord  lindsa  j  speaks  of  it  as  the  498  Germ. 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  chasm  likewise  project  a  little ;  and 
on  that  point  stands  the  village  of  Hadshtt.  The  people  of 
Hasitln  and  Hadshlt  can  converse  together  across  the  great 
chasm  ;  but  to  pass  from  one  village  to  the  other  requires 
nearly  two  hours.  Another  village  on  the  north  side  was  also  in 
sight,  named  BlMha,  an  hour  further  down«  The  people  of 
Hasrtln  were  building  a  new  church,  the  largest  which  I  saw  in 
the  mountains.  One  stone  measured  about  nine  feet  long  by  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick.  This  is  large  for  a  modem  building ; 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
temples. 

The  view  of  this  great  gorge  or  chasm  and  the  region  around 
is  exceedingly  striking.  The  gorge  is  for  the  most  part  deeper 
and  wilder  than  any  other  in  Lebanon.  Its  great  depth  ;  its 
sides,  rocky,  precipitous,  and  dark,  closely  approaching  each 
other  below,  and  Ihen  in  some  parts  gradually  sloping  off  and 
opening  out  above  ;  the  rich  cultivation  and  exuberant  fertility 
of  every  spot  where  earth  can  be  made  to  lie  ;  the  gardens  of 
fruit  trees,  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  fields  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  clothing  and  adorning  its  sides,  and  mingling  every- 
whero  with  bold  romantic  rocks  and  precipices ;  the  villages 
sometimes  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and  sometimes  perohed 
.  picturesquely  on  the  rocks ;  the  convents  thrust  into  curious 
remote  nooks  and  inaccessible  places,  sometimes  deep  in  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  on  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  moun* 
tains ;  all  these  tc^ther  presented  a  scene  singularly  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  beautifrd.^  The  head  of  the  valley,  from  Bsherreh  up- 
wfiurds,  IB  particularly  striking,  as  seen  from  below.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  deep  basin  is  comparatively  barren  and  naked.  But 
it  or  its  branches  extend  up  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  high 
dorsal  ridge  of  Lebanon,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
Wady  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  appears  only  as  one 
unbroken  slope.  The  streams  from  the  sources  of  the  Kadisha, 
and  from  the  fountains  'Ain  en-Nebslt,  'Ain  el-Bakarah,  and 
Neba'  M&r  Berkis,  tumble  and  foam  in  cascades  along  their 
channels,  to  form  the  sacred  river.  In  looking  back  the  next 
day  from  a  spot  about  half  an  hour  west  of  Hasriln,  the  view 
was  particularly  fine  ;  including  the  deep  goige  and  basin  ;  the 
verdure  and  villages  of  Hasri^n,  Hadshlt,  and  Bsherreh ;  the 
streams  from  the  fountains;  the  cedars;  and  the  magnificent 
snow-capped  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  amphitheatre  in 
which  aU  these  objects  are  embosomed.  Here  are  seen  combined 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  ancient  writer,  so.  far  as  is  known, 

>  Ckmip.  aUo  Bnrokhardt,  pi  20. 
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makes  any  mention  eitber  of  the  ckasm  or  the  stream  of  dm 
Kadlsha. 

Oniursdt^f,  June  VJth.  This  wsb  a  fbstiTal  day  ;  and  the 
beUs  of  churches  and  convents  were  ringing  all  aronnd  ns  daring 
the  morning.  Oar  plan  now  was  to  proceed  southwards,  keep* 
ing  along  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lofty  tipper  ridge  of  Lebanon  ; 
00  as  to  visit  the  higher  basins  and  soiirees  of  the  Nffhr  Ibrahim 
and  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  if  possible  also  those  of  the  Nahr  BeiiHi, 
before  descending  to  the  coast.  Our  route  to  day  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Burckhardt  in  September,  1810 ;  which  he  ha« 
briefly  described.' 

We  left  HasrCkn  at  6.35,  going  around  the  head  of  the  diort 
but  deep  side  chasm.  Our  -  road  was  the  same  witii  that  to  el- 
Hadith.  We  kept  on  west  along  the  left  brow  of  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Kadlsha,  just  above  the  precipitous  part,  and 
gradually  rising  and  diverging  from  it.  There  were  many  noble 
views  in  various  directions.  Especially  at  7.15  the  view  back 
was  magnificent,  being  the  one  described  on  the  preceding  page. 
Here  too  we  came,  upon  trap  rock,  then  upon  red  sandstone^ 
and  afterwards  these  were  intenningled  wi^  limestone.  But 
although  we  fell  in  with  many  tracts  or  spots  of  sandstone  al<Mig 
our  route,  yet  we  saw  none  of  the  usual  pine  trees,  until  we 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Eelb. 

At  7.30  we  came  to  the  right  bank  of  a  large  Wady,  which 
runs  up  south,  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadtsha ;  which  latter,  just  below  the  junction,  turns  more 
towards  the  northwest.  Below,  on  our  right,  in  the  an^ 
between  the  two,  on  the  east  side  ci  the  branch  Wady,  is  the 
convent  called  Deir  Bdfimin.  1?his  convent,  like  Deir  EandblOy 
belongs  to  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and  in  it  he  spends  a  part  of 
the  summer.  Around  we  convent  is  a  village,  called  also  Bdft- 
mftn.  On  the  north  side  of  the  great  chasm,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  branch  Wady,  is  the  village  of  filtldha  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  side,  about  half  an  hour  below 
BlMha,  is  Arbet  Kusheiya.  On  the  west  side  of  the  branch 
Wady,  in  the  angle  opposite  Bdfimin,  is  Kunweir.  On  the  west 
of  this  branch  Wady  tiiere  rises  an  elevated  ridge  of  cultivated 
land,  which  extends  also  for  some  distance  along  the  left  side  of 
the  great  chasm,  after  its  change  of  direction.  On  the  summit 
of  this  ridge^  nearly  west  from  Kunweir,  is  the  village  el-Hadith, 
which  now  bore  from  us  W.  N.  W.  about  three  miles  distant. 
Beyond  the  top'  of  the  ridge,  and  between  Hadith  and  the 
Kadlsha,  are  the  villages  of  Eunlit  and  Tirza,  which  were  not 
here  in  sight ;  the  latter  being  the  northernmost'    Midway  on 

*  Tmy.  in  Syr.  p.  28  iq.  Kan6btn  by  Tina  to  el-Hadith;  B«i6a  L 

*  Seetzen  passed  in  Jnjy,  1805,   finom    p^  178. 
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the  fiu^e  of  the  precipitous  northern  declivity  of  the  chasm  of  the 
Kadittha,  some  distance  helow  Arheh^  and  not  within  our  vieir, 
is  the  convent  Deir  Eandbln^  the  chief  seat  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch.^ — ^From  the  point  where  we  now  stood,  the  cedars  bore 
due  east  by  compass. 

Our  t6gA  now  turned  more  to  the  southwest,  ascending 
gradually  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  branch  Wady.  At  7.40 
we  passed  through  a  hamlet  reckoned  as  part  of  Bdftm4n,  and 
called  Br&sit.  Five  minutes  later  the  road  to  Hadith  went  off 
across  the  Wady,  while  we  kept  on  ascending  southwest.  At 
7.50  the  village  H&rat  Beit  DabCd  was  on  our  right  in  the  head 
of  the  Wady.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  ascent  at  8.15  ;  here 
Hadith  bore  N.  N.  W.  The  position  of  Ehden  was  also  pointed 
out,  about  N.  by  E.  but  the  place  itself  was  hiddeaby  the  fog, 
which  lay  in  patches  all  over  the  mountain. 

For  twenty  minutes  we  now  passed  over  rough  table  land  ; 
and  came  at  8.35  to  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  wild  chasm  of 
Wady  ed-Duweir.  Here  came  in  a  road  irom  el-Hadith.  We 
had  thought  of 'passing  around  by  that  village,  which  would 
have  taken  us  at  least  an  hour  longer.  We  had  now  left  the 
basin  of  the  Kadisha.  The  Duweir  descends  either  to  Nahr  el- 
Asf(ir,  or  to  Nahr  el-Jauzeh  at  Batr(ln  ;  but  to  which,  we  could 
not  fully  ascertain.  On  our  right  was  here  seen  the  same  lower 
rocky  desolate-  ridge  of  Lebanon,  through  which  we  had  passed 
up  by  way  of  Wady  Heirtna.  It  was  here  broken  up  into  sharp, 
rugged;  naked  peaks  and  ridges ;  through  which  the  little  stream 
of  Wady  ed-Duweir  finds  its  way  down.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  lofty  upper  ridse  lies  the  tract  which  we  were  about  to 
traverse,  high,  broken,  barren,  and  gashed  with  many  chasms. 
Far  in  the  8.  S.  W.  we  could  see  before  us  what  seemed  like  a 
battlemented  hill,  directly  in  our  course. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  brook  of  Wady  ed-Duweir  at 
8.45  ;  there  was  a  little  tillage  of  grain  on  the  declivities,  but 
no  village  in  sight.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came  out  on  the 
top  of  the  soutnem  side  at  9.05 ;  and  here  trap  appeared  again. 
There  was  now  for  a  short  distance  a  tract  of  rough  ground  ; 
and  then  we  descended  into  the  deep  Wady  Harisa,  crossing  its 
little  stream  at  9.45.  This  Wady  comes  down  from  the  very 
base  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  ;  there  is  a  little  tillage  in  it 
further  up  ;  and  it  passes  down  by  a  deep  and  ruggjod  chasm  to 
join  the  stream  of  Batrtln.  The  millet  was  here  just  sprouting 
from  the  ground.  ^ 

'  This  nsme  ii  the  Greek  Kau4$ton,  before  and  after  them;  Pococke  Hip. 

Lat  CcenMum,  a  coivrent — ^Thuoonyent  108.     Seetaen,  fiaiaen  L  p.  17ff.    Buich- 

wae  Tinted    by    Pooocke,    Seetxen,   and  haidtp.2L 
Bnrckhardt,  as  well  as  hj  many  oihers 
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Before  us  was  now  a  etill  higher  rid^e,  which  we  aocended 
gradually.  At  10.20  we  crossed  a  small  stream,  coming  from 
'Ain  el-Beida  a  little  on  our  left,  and  running  to  Wady  Harisa, 
We  stopped  five  minutes  to  reload  a  mule.  Here  again  we  came 
upon  sandstone  ;  and  afterwards  wound  along  the  steep  eastern 
declivity  of  a  hill  of  loose  trap,  to  the  pass  of  the  ridge  at  11 
o'clock.  This  was  truly  an  Alpine  pass,  with  patches  of  snow 
all  around  us.  Our  course  was  here  for  some  distance  south- 
west. We  now  were  on  table  land  again  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  with  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon  immediately  on  oar 
left.  Below  us,  on  the  right,  was  the  Wady  Tanntirin,  just 
here  parallel  to  our  course,  but  soon,  turning  west  towards  the 
sea  at  Batri^ ;  a  deep,  wild,  and  rugged  chasm.  On  its  western 
declivity,  near  where  it  tuns  west,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  us,  were  the  two  villages,  Tannt^rin  et-Tahta  and  el-F6ka 
(lower  and  upper)  ;  the  former  bearing  N,  W.  by  W.  and  the 
latter  W.  N.  W. .  Further  down,  just  below  the  turn  of  the 
valley,  was  seen  the  Maronite  convent,  DeirHtib.^ 

The  upper  portion  of  Wady  Tanndrin  I  sflppose  to  be  that 
to  which  we  next  came,  called  Wady  Bushrikh.  It  is  perhaps 
the  deepest  and  most  rugged  of  all  those  we  crossed  ;  and  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridge.  We  descended  far,  and  then 
passed  to  the  left  around  its  head,  some  two  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  the  bottom.  We  were  opposite  the  bottom  at  11.40. 
In  it  is  a  fountain  called  Neba'  el-'Ak&U  Ascending  again  we 
came  out  at  11.50  upon  ru^ed  table  land,  a  high  plateau, 
where  camels  were  browsing.  This  is  the  tract  called  Ard 
'AklAk.« 

Ever  since  we  turned  southwest  at  Bd&m&n,  we  had  been 
gradually  gaining  in  elevation,  and  approaching  closer  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  Lebanon.  So  high  were  we  indeed,  as  to  have 
passed  many  large  masses  of  snow,  some  above  and  some  below 
our  path.  Fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  were  frequently 
presented.  Ard  'Akltik  is  a  plain  having  quite  an  inegular  sur- 
face ;  in  some  parts  bristling  with  rocks,  in  others  green  with 
pasture.  Many  basaltic  fragments  are  scattered  over  the  plain. 
It  extends  for  about  two  hours  in  length,  between  Wady  Bush- 
rikh and  the  brow  of  the  descent  to  'Aktlrah.  It  is  quite 
narrow  ;  having  on  the  east  the  highest  range  of  Lebanon,  and 
on  the  west  .the  lower  parallel  ridge  of  naked  and  jagged  peaks 
above  described*  This  latter  becomes  higher  south. of  Wady 
Tanntir&,  and  even  more  bristling  and  desolate,  if  possible ;  and 

retains  this  character  as  far  south  as  to  the  basin  of  the  Nahr 

# 

^  This  convent  and  the  villaffes  were        '  BorokliATdt  wrongly  writes  LaiMt; 
▼isited  by  Seetcen  in  1805,  coming  from    p.  28. 
H«dlth;  Beiaen  L  p^  167  eq. 
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el-Kelb.  In  this  part  it  is  also  of  greater  width  towards  the 
sea.  Ard ' Akltlk  is  so  high,  that  much  snow  was  still  lying  in 
patches  u^j^n  it,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  mountain.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  waters  the  ground,  and  forms  little  streams 
in  the  plain  ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  now  covered  in  many 
parts  with  green  grass,  affording  fine  pasturage.  There  was 
nowhere  any  cultivation.  There  is  no  village  of  the  name  of 
'Akltlk.  A  few  Arabs  were  encamped  here,  to  whom  the  camels 
belonged.  According  to  Burckhardt  they  are  of  the  Arabs 
el-Haiby,who  usually  pass  the  winters  on  the  sea  shore  around 
Jebeil,  Tripoly,  and  Tartts ;  though  these  families  sometimes 
descend  in  winter  only  to  the  villages  of  Tanni^rin  or  'Ak^irah.* 

As  we  came  out  upon  Ard  'Akltlk  we  found  ourselves  ap* 
preaching  the  pyramidal  hill  already  mentioned,  with  rocks 
projecting  singularly  around  its  summit,  looking  at  a  distance 
like  the  battlements  of  a  large  fortress.  Other  rocky  points  were 
on  the  left  of  it.  At  12.35  we  were  at  the  western  base  of  this 
hilL  Snow  lay  in  patches  on  its  sides ;  and  one  large  mass  was 
directly  in  our  path.  It  was  so  firm,  that  the  loaded  mules 
crossed  it  as  on  a  hard  path.  Half  an  hour  previously,  one  of 
our  muleteers  from  H&sbeiya  had  turned  aside  and  gathered  a 
large  ball  of  snow,  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  thing  ;  here  the  rarity  was  gone,  and  he  threw  it  away.  At 
12.45  we  stopped  for  lunch,  stUl  under  the  southwest  flank  of 
the  hill,  with  a  low  ridge  before  us.  The  wind  was  so  cold,  that 
we  sat  down  in  the  sun  ;  and  I  found  an  overcoat  no  burden. 

Just  north  of  the  same  hill  a  path  comes  up  from  Tanntlrin  ; 
and  crosses  over  the  high  ridge  of  Lebanon  to  Ba'albek.  This 
route  was  followed  by  Dr  De  Forest  in  May  1848,  coming  from 
Tripoly  by  'Avajtn  and  TannArln.  Half  an  hour  east  of  our  road 
he  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ;  and  then  crossed  a  Wady  descending 
towards  'Akilrah,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  was  again  upon  the  high  ridge  ;  and  came  in  half  an 
hour  to  a  small  fountain,  'Ain  er-BtUneh.  Fifteen  minutes 
further  he  began  the  proper  descent  of  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake  Yemmdneh.' 

Starting  again  at  1.30,  we  immediately  turned  around  the 
shoulder  of  the  hiU ;  and  ascending  a  little  S.  E.  by  S.  we  came 
at  once  to  look  down  into  the  great  valley,  in  which  lie  'Aktitrah 
and  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  ;  having  the  lofty  masses 
of  Sfinnln  towering  directly  overagainst  us.  Here,  as  we  saw 
afterwards,  we  were  upon  the  summit  of  a  mighty  spur  thrown 
off  southwest  from  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon,  similar  to  that 
which  shuts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  cedars  on  the  north.    In 

>  Burakhardl  pi  85  aq^  "Mi.  Notoa. 
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like  manner  this  Bpnr  forms  the  northwestern  side  of  the  gre4t 
valley  below  us.  At  first  it  is  as  high  as  the  main  ridge  itself ;  but 
declines  gradually  towards  the  southwest.  We  were  liere  almost 
upon  its  highest  part,  which  is  marked  by  the  battlemented  hill ; 
and  were  very  near  to  the  main  ridge  ;  and  this  point  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  that  we  reached. 

The  great  valley  below  us  is  usually  called  Wady  el-Mu- 
gheiyireh,  from  a  village  in  it ;  but  might  with  more  propriety 
be  known  as  Wady  el-'Ak(irah.  It  runs  up  northeast  apparently 
under  the  northern  flank  of  Jebel  SOnnln  ;  and  seemed  separated 
from  that  mountain  only  by  what  here  appeared  as  a  vast  pro* 
jecting  flank  or  terrace.  But  we  afterwards  found,  that  there 
were  several  intervening  valleys  and  ridges  ;  among  which  are 
the  Alpine  tract  known  as  Watty  el-Buij/  and  various  Wadys 
running  up  above  the  main  sources  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  As 
here  seen,  the  great  valley  on  this  side  of  SCinnin  seemed  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Bok&'a  on  the  other  side  ;  the  snowy  flanks 
of  SOnnln  being  about  equally  exposed  in  both  directions.  But 
in  the  valleys  both  of  'Aktlrah  and  Afka  below,  SGnnin  is  no- 
where visible. 

The  descent  to  'Aktkrah  was  steep  and  very  long  ;  it  took  us 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  village,  at  2.50,  situ- 
ated on  the  northwestern  declivity  of  the  valley,  just  above  the 
bottom.  It  Ues  in  the  very  head  of  the  great  valley,  looking 
down  its  course  southwest.  This  end  of  the  valley  is  ^ut  in  by 
a  lofty  transverse  wall  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  and  extending  northwest  of  the  illage  ;  so  that  the 
latter  Ues  under  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  village  there  is  a  narrow 
cleft  in  this  wall  of  rock  ;  through  which  a  road  leads  up,  and 
continues  over  the  mountain  to  Ba'albek  ;  uniting,  as  I  suppose, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  with  the  track  followed  by  Dr 
De  Forest.*  On  this  road,  an  hou^  from  the  village,  the  priest 
said  there  were  inscriptions  in  the  Frank  character ;  meaning 
probably  not  Arabic'  In  'Akilrah  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
ruins  ;  but  the  people  tell  of  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty 
ruined  churches  and  convents  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  This 
of  course  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  The  inhabitants 
are  Maronites ;  and  it  was  fi)rmerly  the  seat  of  a  Maronite 
bishop.^  The  priest  came  to  us,  and  was  very  courteous.  Burck- 
hardt  complains  of  the  inhabitants  as  inhospitable.' 

The  great  Wady  el-Mugheiyireh,  thus  shut  in  at  its  head,  is 
deep,  rugged,  and  rocky  ;  but  every  accessible  spot  of  earth  is 
carefrQly  cultivated,  and  is  rich  with  fruit  trees  and  grain.     Half 

'  Bnrckhardt  p.  26  »q.  Greek  iiucriptioDS ;  Trav.  in  Srrin,  p.  209L 

*  See  ihe  preceding  page.  *  Le  Quien  Oriens  Chiist  IIL  98. 

•  BuioUutidt  alto  heaid  of  theie,  aa        *  Plp.  M,  96. 
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^ay  up  a  preoipice  on  the  east  of  the  village^  there  waa  p<»nted 
out  to  us  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  This  was  said  to  enclose  a  field 
of  wheat  oh  a  terrace  of  the  high  rock  ;  to  which  they  contrive 
to  get  up  their  cows  and  plough  it.  Indeed^  the  cattle  of  the 
mountains  climb  the  rocks  almost  like  goats.  The  whole  scepery 
around  the  village  is  romantic  and  impressive. 

Setting  off  again  from  'Aktrah  at  3.05,  we  descended  and 
crossed  the  little  brook,  which  issues  from  the  cleft  in  the  preci- 
pices ;  and  then  kept  along  close  under  the  high  wall  of  rock, 
about  S.  by  E.  At  3.40  we  were  quite  across  the  valley,  in  its 
farther  aii^e.  Here  is  a  shallow  cavern,  or  recess  in  the  high 
rocky  wall ;  out  of  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  torrent  flows. 
Before  it  lies  a  long  flat  stone,  broad  enou^  to  form  a  complete 
natural  bridge,  over  which  the  road  passea  The  bridge  is  nearly 
or  quite  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  vidley ;  and, 
at  this  season,  a  large  fountain  gushed  out  on  the  declivity  bebw 
it,  and  rushed  to  the  valley.     It  ifi  called  Neba'  Buweis. 

We  now  turned  S.  S.  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and 
steep  ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  its  left  side.  Here  was 
a  formation  of  the  valley,  such  as  is  often  found,  especially  fur- 
ther south.  From  the  base  of  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on 
each  side,  an  undulating  plateau  or  terrace  slopes  down  gradually 
towards  the  middle.  This  is  usually  fertile  and  cultivated,  and 
on  it  are  villages.  In  the  middle  i^  the  chasm  of  the  stream. 
This  is  much  lower ;  sometimes  narrow  and  ru^ed,  or  again 
much  broader,  with  tillage  and  villages.  Our  path  was  now 
upon  the  southeastern  terrace.  At  3.50  we  were  opposite  the 
village  of  Mejdel  in  the  lower  valley,  west  of  the  stream,  a  mile 
distant.  The  whole  valley  here  appeared  as  shut  in  by  a  high 
mountain  on  the  northwest ;  that  from  which  we  had  descended. 
The  stream  runs  southwest,  and  in  that  direction  breaks  through 
the  ra^ed  western  ridge  above  described,  bv  a  deep  and  wild 

Srge.*  ,  The  village  of  el-Mugheiyireh  is  netrly  an  hour  below 
ejdel,  upon  the  lugher  western  terrace. 
At  445  we  turned  to  the  left  around  the  angle  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  entered  another  large  and  similar,  though  shorter 
valley,  with  a  stream,  coming  firom  the  southeast.  Keeping 
along  upon  the  northern  terrace,  we  came  at  5  o'clock  to  the 
village  el-Muneitirah,  situated  upon  it  near  the  head  of  the  valley ; 
which  here  also  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains. 
On  the  opposite  terrace,  the  village  of  Afka  was  in  sight  over- 
against  us,  bearing  W.  8.  W.  Here  at  el-Muneitirah  were  two 
wine-presses  hewn  side  by  side  in  the  rock,  much  resembling  the 
one  described  at  Hably ;  *  though  less  antique  in  appearance.    I 

*  See  above,  pp.  599,  600.  *  See  oboTe,  p.  187.     * 
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saw  no  trace  of  vineyards  at  present  in  the  vicinity.  A  road 
passes  up  from  the  head  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ridge  north  of  es-SQnnin ;  it  then  forks,  one  branch 
descending  to  Ba'albek  and  the  other  to  Zahleh.  The  latter  was 
travelled  by  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  is  apparently  the  same  followed 
by  Burckhardt  from  Afka.^  Col.  Squire^  in  1802^  coming  from 
Jebeil,  passed  by  this  route  to  Ba'albek* 

In  the  history  of  the  crusades,  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress, 
castrum,  evidently  in  Lebanon,  called  Manethera  ;  and  it  is 
narrated,  that  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1176,  the  count  of  Tripoly 
marched  from  Byblus  (Jebeil)  by  way  of  said  fortress  to  Ba'al- 
bek,  to  join  the  -  expedition  made  at  the  same  time  by  king 
Baldwin  lY.  from  Sidon  to  the  Btik&'a.'  This  Manethera  was 
obviously  el-Muneitirah  ;  which  name  is  now  also  applied  to  the 
surrounding  district,  Jibbet  el-Muneitirah.*  We  noticed  here 
no  remains  which  struck  us  as  those  of  a  fortress  ;  but  the  people 
at  Af  ka  told  us,  that  on  the  road  leading  up  out  of  the  head  of 
the  valley  and  over  into  the  Btlk&'a  there  is  still  a  large  building 
or  castle  in  ruins.'  This  route  into  the  BOk&'a  Burckhardt 
speaks  of  as  still  much  travelled  by  the  people  of  Kesraw&n ; 
who  transport  iron  ore  upon  mules  and  donkeys  from  Bhnweir, 
where  there  is  no  wood,  to  the  smelting  furnaces  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Lebanon,  where  there  is  much  oak.* 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  the  fountains  in  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and^then  pass  on  to  Afka  for  the  nieht.  But  our  muleteers  had 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  stop  for  the  night  at  Muneitirali ; 
and  began  to  unload  the  animids.  Our  servants  joined  with 
them  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village  too  supported  them,  declare 
iQg  that  Afka  was  now  deserted.  We  went  on  notwithstanding. 
Descending  for  a  time  steeply,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  (at 
5.30)  to  the  angle  of  the  valley,  where  the  stream  is  formed.  Here, 
as  near  'Aktlrah,  there  is  a  recess,  or  shallow  cavern,  of  conrader- 
able  size,  in  the  northern  wall  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  the  back  of  this  recess, 
near  its  top,  is  the  smaller  mouth  of  an  inner  and  deeper  cavern, 
which  seems  to  extend  in  for  some  distance.^    Whether  it  is 

'  Lord  Lindsay's  Litton,  4tfa  e^t  p.  *  See  BibL  Res.  edit.  1,  VoL  lEL  Afp. 

SeO  iq.    Comp.  Biirckh.  pp.  25-27.  p.  195. 

*  In  Walpole's  TnTels  in  yarioos  ocnm-  *  Whether,  howerer,  this  is  ear  thing 
tries  of  the  East,  pp.  802,  803.  CoL  more  than  "the  small  rained  tower,^  which 
Squire  was  accompanied  by  Messrs  Leake  according  to  But^aidt  gvm  name  to  the 
and  Hamilton.  For  el-Moneitirah  he  traet  Watty  d-Bmj,  may  he  donbtfoL 
writes  Mitru.    His  Kefr  UfUr  is  possibly  Tray.  pp.  25,  26. 

Afka. — This  is  the  most  direct  route  be-  '  Burckhardt^  p.  27. 

tween  JebeU  and  Ba'albek.  ^  Seetzen  was  told,  that  this  cayera  ex- 

*  Will.  Tyr.  21.  11.  Tnch  in  Zcit^chr.  tends  for  some  hoan  into  the  moimtam; 
der  mm.  Ges.  IV.  pp.  512,  518.    Bitter  Reisen  L  p.  245. 

Ezdk.  XVIL  p.  226.    See  ahoye,  p.  525. 
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natural  or  artificial  we  could  not  determine  ;  as  we  had  no  lights 
and  no  means  of  climbing  into  it.  From  the  outer  cavern  issues 
the  stream  of  a  kige  fountain  ;  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  same 
level,  two  other  smaller  streams  burst  from  the  rock ;  and  all 
three  rush  down  into  a  basin  Some  fifty  feet  below,  on  the  de- 
clivity. Across  this  basin  is  thrown  a  stone  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  Immediately  below  the  bridge  are  three  very 
regular  and  beautiful  water-falls  in  succession  ;  so  regular,  indeed, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being,  in  part  at  least,  a 
work  of  art.*  Further  west  another  stream  comes  down  from 
the  same  height ;  but  joins  the  rest  only  below  the  fisills.  A 
slight  arrangement  might  easily,  and  perhaps  once  actually  did, 
cause  all  these  streams  to  issue  from  the  cavern. 

A  small  ravine  runs  up  southeast  from  the  falls  ;  and  down 
this  comes  a  stream.  Across  this  rivulet,  directly  opposite  the 
cavern  and  falls,  on  a  low  bluff  at  the  end  of  a  ridge,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ;  and  from  beneath  these,  at  the  base 
of  the  bluff,  issues  another  considerable  fountain.  The  walls  cf 
the  temple  are  fallen  inwards,  as  if  from  an  earthquake  ;  but  the 
prostration  is  so  complete,  and  the  masses  of  masonry  are  so 
much  torn  and  so  strangely  displaced,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  out  the  plan  and  size  of  the  building.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been,  first,  a  large  and  somewhat  irregular  platform,  built 
up  apparently  to  secure  a  level  space  of  sufficient  size.  On  this 
was  perhaps  a  second  platform,  not  iftuch  laigerthan  the  temple 
itself,  regidarly  and  carefully  built,  and  having  a  sort  of  cornice 
or  moulding  along  its  upper  course.  On  this  stood  the  temple  ; 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  fifty  or  more  in  breadth.  The  stones  of  the  whole  structure 
are  the  common  limestone  of  the  region,  many  of  them  lar;^, 
and  some  well  hewn.  A  laige  and  fine  column  of  Syenite  gramte 
is  lying  near  on  the  declivity  ;  and  another,  apparently  its  com- 
panion, irffcer  being  rudely  chipped  away  to  half  the  size,  has 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Af  ka.  How  these  massive  col- 
imms  could  ever  have  been  transported  to  this  high  part  of  the 
mountain,  is  to  me  a  mystery.     Except  these  we  saw  no  columns. 

The  waU  of  the  outer  platform  appears  to  have  been  built 
up  in  front  from  the  base  of  the  bluff.  Here,  at  the  northeast 
angle,  a  large  vaulted  passage  runs  up  under  the  platform ;  and 
from  this,  apparently,  the  fountain  above  mentioned  once  flowed ; 
though  it  now  issues  near  by.  Above  this  passage  is  another 
one,  much  smaller,  leading  under  the  ruins  in  the  same  direction. 

'  SMtsen  regards  the  falls  ae  in  part  nr-  von  Richter  speaks  of  the  whole  as  aiiifl- 

tifici&I ;  although  the  strata  of  the  lime-  cial ;  p.  107. — BoA  these  traTeDert  : 

stone  rock,  he  says^  an  eo  regular,  as  to  tioo  «1bo  a  small  mill  at  the  hridgei 
nUe  masomy ;  Beisen  I.  p.  245.    O. 
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On  the  western  wall  of  the  lower  passage  Mr  Bamett  of  Da* 
mascuH  formerly  found  the  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription  ;  of 
which  there  remained  only  the  letters  JIEPJO. 

The  people  said,  that  the  fountains  become  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  The  place  is  now  called  Mugh&rat  Afka,  i.  e.  cavern 
of  Afka. 

In  this  sequestered  recess  we  have  the  main  source  of  the 
river  Adonis  of  the  ancients,  which  entered  the  sea  south  of 
Byblus  (Jebeil);'  now  and  since  the  middle  ages  known  as  the 
Nahr  Ibrahim.*  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  &ble  of 
heathen  mythology  respecting  Yenus  and  Adonis  ;  and  how  the 
latter  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  his  blood  at  certain 
seasons  was  held  to  tinge  the  current  of  the  river."  Byblus  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  ;  *  while  on  the  mountain,  at 
Aptieca  (Afka),  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus.*  The  ruins 
just  described  are  obviously  those  of  this  temple. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Apheca  is  the 
account  of  its  destruction  under  the  emperor  Constantino.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  situated  in  the  higher  parts  of  Leb- 
anon ;  and  had  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  for  all  the. licentious 
and  impure.*  Here  were  practised  all  the  enormities  and  guilt 
of  prostitution,  both  male  and  female.  The  emperor  judged 
such  a  temple  to  be  unworthy  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  gave 
orders  for  its  utter  overthrow,  with  aU  its  wealth  dT  offerings. 
This  order  was  executed.  A  century  later  Sozsomen  narrates  the 
same  event.^  The  temple  was  at  Apheca  on  Lebanon  and  on 
the  river  Adonis.  But  a  legendary  tradition  was  already  at  work. 
According  to  this  writer,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  invo- 
cation, fire  descended  from  the  top  of  Lebanon,  like  a  star,  and 
sank  in  the  adjacent  river.  They  called  this  fire  Urania,  a  name 
they  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  same  century,  though  apparency 
later,  the  like  tradition,  as  given  by  Zosimus,  had  become  stiU 
further  expanded.  He  relates,  that  Apheca  lay  midway  between 
Heliopolis  and  Byblus  ; '  that  in  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus 

>  Strabo  16.  2.  19.  p.  756,  cTra  fitrk  Adonis  U  th«  Hebnw  Thammiu,  El  8» 

rttOniy  [B^jSXoy]  "AS^m  mrofUs.    Plin.  14.    See  Geseii.  Theeear.  p.  1507. 

H.    N.   5.    17   y.    20,    "flumen  Lyoos:  *  The  anoiento  interpreted  the  mune  tA 

PetehyWoB :  flumen  Adonia*  •'A^cuca  from  the  Heb.  pB«  to  hM,  to  em- 

■  Edrisi  par  Jaubeii  I.  p.  850.  brace;  and  referred  it  to  the  firat  or  but 

'  Lncian  de  Sjria  Dea  §§  6-8.   MoTen  embraces  of  Veniu  and  Adonis.    EtymoL 

die  Phdnider  I.   pb  191  sq.-^-Manndrell  Mag.  art  "A^wm.     Morers  Phte.  I.  p. 

saw  ibe  river  *'  stained  to  a  sorprising  red^  192. 

ness,"  in  March ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  *  Enseb.  Yita  Const.  8.  55,  ip  kitfmptimt 

occanoned  bj  "  a  sort  of  minium,  or  red  ft4p§i  rov  AijBdyav  iv  ^A^dxois  i9pvfi4mfr 

earth,  washed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  ^oX-h  rts  ^v  offn)  jnueofp^tat  wnrtw  Jure^i- 

of  the  rain;**    March  17th.     I  am  not  orotfy  rrA.      See  also  Enseb.  de  Land. 

aware  that  this  disooloration  has  ever  been  Const  o.  &     Comp.  above,  p.  522. 

ftirther  mvestigated.  '  Soaom.  H.  E  1.  5. 

*  Strabo  16.  2.  18.  p.  755,  j^  fiiy  eSr  '  ZoumusHist.  1.  58, /Utfey 'HAievs^JU- 

B^^l^pf  .  .  .  Ufi  iari  rev  'AXi^ril^—  ^f  rt  lud  B^^Asv. 
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Aphakitis  ;  and  near  by  it  a  lake/  around  which  fires  hurst  forth. 
The  water  of  this  lake  had  the  wonderful  property,  that  all  gifts 
and  ofierings  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  even  the  lightest,  as 
silks,  would  sink  in  it ;  while  those  not  acceptable,  even  the 
heaviest,  as  gold  and  silver,  would  swim  upon  the  sur&ce. 

This  mention  of  a  lake  has  led  to  the  idea,  that  there  may 
have  been  some  connection  between  the  temple  at  Apheca,  and 
the  lake  Llmtin  or  Yemmdneh,  the  only  one  on  Lebanon.*  But 
this  is  next  to  impossible ;  for  the  lake  was  near  the  temple  ; 
while  Yemmdneh  is  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
several  hours  distant,  with  the  lofty  upper  ridge  of  Lebanon 
between.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable,  that  the  account  of 
Zosimus  was  founded  on  a  nascent  popular  legend,  in  which  the 
river  of  Sozomen  had  now  become  a  hike  ;  just  as  the  star-like 
fire  descending  from  the  top  of  the  moimtain  had  now  become 
fire  bursting  out  around  the  lake.  Further  than  this,  the  his- 
torian has  also  interwoven  a  popular  legend,  already  mentioned 
by  Seneca  in  the  first  century,  of  a  lake  in  Syria,  in  which  heavy 
articles,  as  bricks,  would  not  sink.'  If,  however,  we  still  choose 
to  insist  upon  an  actual  lake  near  the  temple,  there  may  indeed 
have  been  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  either  above  the  cascades, 
where  there  is  still  a  basin,  or  below  them.^ 

This  fountain  and  temple  have  been  brought  again  into  notice 
only  within  the  present  century.  Col.  Squire  passed  this  way  in 
1802,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  either.'  Seetzen  was  here  in 
1805  ;  he  describes  the  cavern  and  the  cascades,  and  mentions 
the  ruins ;  assuming  apparently  the  identity  of  Af  ka  and 
Apheca.'  Burckhardt  followed  in  1810 ;  he  merely  speaks  of 
^'  a  spring,''  but  saw  no  ruins,  though  he  afterwards  heard  of 
them.^  In  1815  0.  von  Bichter  passed  this  way,  and  has  given 
a  brief  but  graphic  description  of  the  foimtains  and  ruins.'  Since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  visited  by  many  travellers. 

We  stopped  long  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  westwards  to  the  village  of  Afka.  It  is 
situated  on  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  of  the 
stream,  overa^ainst  el-Muneitirah ;  which  here  bore  E.  N.  E. 
Around  the  village  are  groves  of  the  largest  and  noblest  walnut 
trees  we  had  yet  met  with.  Our  tent  was  pitched  on  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village,  a  hiU ;  where  too  is  set  up  the  Syenite 
column  brought  from  the  ruined  temple.    We  were  here  in  fiill 

>  ZoBun.  ibid.  toAtou  wkifvtmf  ?dft^  rit        *  See  gear.  Bitter  XVQ.  p.  801  iq. 
4<rrly  ktX.  *  See  aboTe,  p.  604. 

■  See  aboiye,  p.  54S.  *  Seetzen,  Reisen  I.  pp.  246,  246. 

*  Seneca  Qniest  Nat  a  26,  "Estadhno        *  Burckhardt  p.  25,  aUo  p.  209.  Bnrok- 

in  Syria  stagnom,  in  quo  natant  lateres,  haidt  paased  from  Afka  oyer  the  mountain 

et  mergi  prc^ecta  mm  poisimt^  Uoet  gnmm  to  ZaUeh ;  lee  above,  p.  604. 
lint*  '  0.  T.  Riehter,  ppu  106^  107. 
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Tiew  of  the  caTem  and  water-fells ;  and  fiom  this  point,  the 
chaflniy  the  river,  the  caecades,  the  hridge,  the  fountains,  the 
cavern,  the  ruins,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  rising  above 
them  all,  combined  to  form  a  glorious  picture.  We  were  again 
in  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  ;  not  so  lofty,  nor  so  r^^ular,  nor 
00  desolate,  nor  so  vast,  as  at  the  cedars  ;  but  full  of  grandeur 
and  verdure  and  beauty.  The  moimtains  around  rise  perhaps 
two  thousand  feet  above  it ;  while  those  above  the  cedars  are 
three  thousand  feet.  The  bottom  here  is  more  broken  ;  but  is 
cultivated,  rich,  and  fertile.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  my  wander^ 
ings,  on  which  memoiy  lingers  with  greater  delight,  than  on  the 
sequestered  retreat  and  exceeding  loveliness  of  Af  ka. 

Both  Seetzen  and  0.  von  Bichter  also  speak  of  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.^ 

The  people  of  el-Muneitirah  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  our 
proceeding  Airther,  by  telling  us  that  Af  ka  was  deserted.  We 
found  people  enough  there,  however  ;  though  they  said  they  had 
returned  only  a  few  days  before.  They  are  Met&wileh  ;  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  some  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  the  con- 
scription. With  their  women  and  chfldren  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountain  ;  carrying  with 
them  only  flour,  and  living  there  on  bread  and  water. 

We  heard  here  of  ruins  with  columns  in  the  valley  towards 
'Aktrah,  below  Mejdel ;  and  also  of  a  laige  building  or  castle  on 
the  way  leading  up  back  of  the  fountams  to  the  Bc^&'a.* 

Friday,  Jtme  18th,  Just  west  of  Afka  a  spur  runs  out 
from  ihe  southern  mountain  across  the  terrace  quite  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  of  the  stream.  It  is  connected  with  the  mountain 
by  a  low  saddle  ;  and  spreads  out  on  the  top  to  a  tract  of  culti- 
vated table  land  containing  many  acres.  On  this  tract,  it  was 
said,  were  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  which  we  conduded  to 
visit. 

We  took  a  guide  firom  Afka ;  and  setting  off  at  6.30,  climbed 
the  eastern  accUvity  of  this  spur  by  a  sharp  and  rough  ascent  on 
the  right  of  our  proper  road,  which  passes  up  southwest  over  the 
saddle.  Keeping  on  west  across  the  table  land,  we  came  at  7.10 
to  its  western  brow,  and  to  the  ruins,  which  are  called  ez-Zawfi- 
rib.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  two  structures,  both 
very  rude.  One  of  them  may  have  been  a  temple,  fix>nting 
towards  the  west,  and  looking  down  the. great  gorge  by  which 
the  river  breaks  its  way  through  the  lower  rocky  range.  Of  the 
other  buikting  we  could  make  nothing.    There  ate  no  columns. 

We  were  however  rewarded  for  our  detour  by  a  magnificent 
•view  of  the  great  basin  formed  by  the  two  valleys  from  Aktlrah 

>  Seeteen  in  Zoch't  Mob.  Coir.  Xm.  p.        *  See  abovei  p.  604. 
550.    O.  yon  Blohter  p^  IMa^ 
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and  Afka,  whicH  were  fully  in  sight ;  and  of  the  wild  gorge 
beyond  the  basin  running  down  west.  Here  the  formation 
already  referred  to  was  very  distinct,  viz.  the  chasms  of  the  streams 
below,  with  several  villages  along  them  ;  and  then  the  higher 
terraces  on  each  side,  between  these  chasms  and  the  mountains. 
The  valley  from  'Aktlrah  is  Wady  el-Mugheijireh ;  that  from 
Afka  and  Muneitirah  is  called  Wady  el-Mimeitirah ;  and  this 
last  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  valley  below  the  junction. 
This  however  is  merely  a  local  appellation,  for  it  is  there 
strictly  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim ;  and  the  name  Wady  el- 
Muneitirah  would  properly  belong  only  to  the  branch  valley  from 
that  place.  On  the  terrace  below  us  on  the  south  of  the  stream, 
was  the  little  village  L&seh,  bearing  northwest,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant ;  and  north  of  the  Wady  and  somewhat  fiirther  down,  was 
Eartaba.' 

From  this  spot  we  turned  back,  and  went  E.  8.  E.  for  ten 
minutes,  to  a  mound  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  same  table 
land,  called  Dhuhtlr  el-Hawa.  Here  the  guide  had  told  us  of 
ruins ;  but  they  proved  to  be  merely  a  few  rude  stones.  We 
now  at  7.35  turned  our  course  W.  S.  W.  and  descending  from 
the  table  land  joined  the  road  and  our  mules  at  7.45.  Our 
path  continued  in  the  same  direction,  high  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  and  also  high  above  L&seh.  Indeed  we 
seemed  here  to  be  on  a  second  higher  and  narrower  terrace.  We 
kept  on  ascending  very  gradually  ;  and  the  road  was  said  to  lead 
to  'Ain  el-Hadid.  After  about  an  hour,  at  8.50,  we  quite  un- 
expectedly turned  short  off,  and  b^an  to  ascend  the  high  and 
very  steep  ridge  on  our  left.  About  half  an  hour  west,  we  could 
see  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  called  'Amhftz. 
The  ascent  was  long  and  wearisome,  but  not  particularly  diffi- 
cult. It  took  us  fifty  minutes,  till  9.40,  to  reach  the  top.  Here 
we  were  nearly  as  high  as  on  the  ridge  of  yesterday  between  Ard 
'AUtik  and  'Aktoih  ;  snow  was  lying  around  us ;  and  Jebel 
Stinnin  was  now  towering  in  majesty  directly  overagainst  us,  and 
apparently  quite  near. 

Immediately  before  and  below  us  was  a  long,  deep,  and 
tolerably  even  valley,  called  Wady  ShebrAh,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  and  running  up  still. some  distance 
on  our  left.  We  immediately  began  to  descend  into  it  along  a 
steep  ravine,  and  reached  the  bottom  at  10  o'clock.  The  water- 
bed  was  now  dry.  We  followed  it  down,  southwest,  for  half  an 
hour ;  when  it  opened  into  the  irregular  and  uneven  basin  of  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  here  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west  and  goes  to  form 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river.     The  basin  is  intersected  by 

'  For  th«8a  two  yOlages  see  also  Seetzen,  Beiaen  L  pp.  848,  244. 
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two  other  streams  fiom  the  two  large  fenntains  Neba'  ePAsal 
and  Neba'  el-Lebeiiy  with  high  plateaus  or  terraces  along  the 
sides  of  each.  At  10.35  the  village  of  Meirtkba  was  about  two 
miles  west  of  us,  on  the  high  terrace  north  of  the  stream.  We 
here  turned  southeast,  along  the  same  plateau,  into  an  angle  or 
nook  of  the  mountain  ;  and  came  at  11  o'clock  to  Neba'  el-'Asal 
(Honey  fountain),  one  of  the  main  sources  of  this  branch  of  the 
Kelb. 

This  is  a  considerable  fountain  of  yeiy  cold  water,  bursting 
fiMrth  under  the  very  base  of  the  high  ridge,  which  here  runs  off 
southwest.  The  stream  foams  and  rushes  along  its  channel  with 
a  very  rapid  descent.  The  other  great  fountain,  Neba'  el-Leben 
(Milk  fountain),  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ridge,  aboat 
forty  minutes  fiurther  southwest ;  there  being  between  them  a 
low  spur  or  plateau  running  out  from  the  mountain.  The 
streams  from  the  two  fountains  unite  below  ;  that  from  Neba' 
el-Leben  forming  just  above  the  junction  a  high  and  noble  oas^ 
cade,  leaping  over  an  elevated  ledge  of  rock.  The  united  stream 
then  runs  into  the  continuation  of  Wady  Shebrtlh,  nearly  opjio* 
site  to  Meiriiba ;  and  thus  is  formed  the  Nahr  es-Salib,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nahr  d-Kelb«  We  crossed  this  branch 
further  on. 

The  scenery  of  this  basin  is  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate  ;  with 
little  of  cultivation,  and  at  this  season  no  verdure.  There  are 
here  few  of  the  elements  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in 
auch  profusion  at  Afka  and  the  cedars.  The  mountain  ridges 
which  immediately  surround  the  basin,  are  less  elevated  luid 
comparatively  tame. 

Leaving  Neba'  el- Asal  at  11.10,  we  went  on  about  west ; 
and  ascending  to  the  intervening  plateau,  came  at  11.40  to  the 
chasm  of  the  stream  fiNun  Neba'  el-Leben.  This  chasm  is 
spanned  by  the  fSsunous  natural  bridge ;  which,  if  found  elsewhere, 
and  by  itself^  would  excite  astonishment  as  one  of  nature's 
w<mders  ;  but  here,  amid  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  mag- 
nificence, it  makes  comparatively  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
traveller,  if  not  upon  the  watch,  might  easily  pass  along  the 
road  and  cross  the  bridge,  without  becoming  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence.  It  is  called  Jisr  el*-Hajr  (Stone  bridge),  or  sometimes  Jisr 
el'Bugh&leh.  A  road  ftom  Zahleh  crosses  it,  leading  to  various 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  road  which  we  followed  from  the 
bridge  to  the  mouth  oi  Nahr  el-Eelb,  was  very  direct  and  much 
travelled. 

The  fountain  Neba'  el-Leben  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher 
up,  under  the  very  base  of  the  ridge  in  the  southeast.  Like  the 
other  fountain,  it  bursts  forth  at  once  from  under  the  naked  rock, 
without  any  accompaniment  of  trees  or  verdure.    A  large  and 
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fcaming  stream  comes  rushing  down  from  it ;  the  channel  of 
which  is  crossed  in  several  places  by  ridges  and  ledges  of  rock, 
through  which  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  in  a  chasm  of  fan- 
tastic features.  Just  above  the  bridge,  one  such  ledge  is  cut 
through  by  a  very  narrow  chasm  with  perpendicular  walls. 
Then  follows  a  ledge  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  the  lower  or 
northwest  part  of  which  is  cut  away  by  the  stream,  as  if  regu- 
larly chiseled  into  almost  architectural  forms,  of  columns,  pilas^ 
ters,  buttresses,  battlements,  and  the  like.  Over  the  upper  or 
soutfiwestem  part,  the  natural  bridge  remains,  spanning  the  gulf 
below.  Looking  at  it  from  the  south,  the  bridge  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lofty  and  tolerably  regular  circular  arch,  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  span,  as  we  judged  ; 
and  fix)m  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
breadth  of  the  bridge  (or  roadway)  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
about  one  hundred  feet ;  in  some  places  it  is  broader.  The 
thickness  of  the  rock  above  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet.  On 
the  north  side  the  chasm  is  narrower,  being  about  seventy-five 
feet.  The  arch  does  not  extend  through  under  the  whole 
bridge ;  but  on  the  north  the  roof  is  angular  in  the  middle. 
Then  foMow,  below  the  bridge,  the  architectural  forms  along  the 
chasm,  not  unlike  a  street  of  mighty  ruins. '  The  elevation  of  the 
bridge  above  the  sea  is  given  by  Wildenbruch  at  4926  Paris 
feet ;  which  is  high^  than  Ehden.' 

At  this  season  a  large  stream  was  foaming  and  dashing 
impetuously  under  the  bridge.  Yet  a  canal  of  good  size  is 
carried  o£F  from  the  fountain^  westwards  for  miles,  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Mr  Robson,  my  companion,  had  been 
here  in  Septeml^r,  1846  ;  and  at  that  time  the  fountain  was 
small ;  the  water  being  aJl  taken  off  by  canals,  and  the  bed  of 
the  stream  beneath  the  bridge  quite  dry. 

We  had  now  completed  our  visit  to  the  sources  of  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  and  would  gladly  have  contin- 
ued our  journey  to  the  main  source  of  the  southern  branch,  high 
up  under  the  southwestern  parts  of  Jebel  SQijnln,  above  Biskinta. 
But  we  found,  that  we  could  not  well  accomplish  this  object  and 
reach  Beirut  the  next  day.  We  therefore  set  our  faces  at  once 
towards  the  latter  city. 

Leaving  the  natural  bridge  at  12.15,  on  a  course  W.  8.  W. 
we  almost  immediately  crossed  the  low  ridge,  which  separates 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib  from  a  smaller  and  shallow 

*  The  numbers  given  in  the  text  are  not  p.  8 :  Spaa  of  the  arch,  168  fbet    Elera- 

measarements ;  bnt  estimates  made  on  the  tion    above  the   stream,   70  to  SO  feeiL 

spot,  and  in  which  both  Mr  Robson  and  Width  on  top  (roadway)  120  to  160  feet 

mrself  agreed. — The  following    are  Mr  Thickness  above  the  arch,  30. 
Thomson's  earlier  meamrementM,  as  pub-        '  W.  M.  Thomson  in  Biblioth.  Sac,  I  e. 
lidied  by  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra^  1848, 
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Talley  running  fionthwest  to  the  southern  hranch  of  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  river.  A  large  canal  from  Neba'  el-Leben  i^ 
carried  across  this  water-shed  fer  to  the  W.  8.  W.  along  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  gentle  declivity  and  near  its  top.  Our 
road  continued  for  miles  along  the  course  of  this  canal,  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  After  descending 
gradually  for  some  time,  we  struck  across  the  fields  on  our  right, 
by  a  short  cut,  to  reach  the  ruins  of  Fukra.  We  came  first,  at 
12.40,  to  the  northernmost,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  square 
tower  standing  on  the  very  water-shed,  and  looking  down,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Salib  ;  and  on  the  other,  into 
the  open  valley  in  which  we  now  were.  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  ^'  the  castle/'  ^  The  top  is  gone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sides  fallen  down.  It  was  built  with  great  solidity  ;  some  of  the 
stones  are  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east, 
and  leads  to  narrow  passages  within.  There  is  a  narrow  spiral 
staircase  leading  to  an  upper  story  ;  and  also  to  a  small  square 
chamber  in  tlie  middle  of  the  building,  covered  with  hewn  stones. 
There  is  nothing  vaulted  ;  and  the  staircase  also  is  ceiled  with 
large  stones.     The  whole  is  without  mortar. 

On  the  stone  over  the  doorway  is  the  fragment  of  «a  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. On  one  of  the  large  stones  in  front,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, is  another  inscription  in  large  Greek  letters,  coarsely  cut ; 
but  we  could  make  nothing  of  it.* 

The  construction  of  this  tower  seems  to  exhibit  no  reference 
to  military  purposes  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Seetzen 
in  regarding  it  as  a  sepulchral  monument.  Near  by  it  is  a  well, 
walled  up  with  hewn  stones. 

Just  east  of  the  tower  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  apparently  those 
of  a  small  temple.  Some  of  the  stones  are  carved,  as  if  once 
belonging  to  cornices,  or  pedestals,  or  the  capitals  of  pilasters. 
A  few  rods  south  of  these  remains,  are  several  large  sculptured 
stones,  lyin^  by  themselves. 

The  prmcipal  remains  are  those  of  a  large  temple,  five 
minutes  south  of  tKe  tower.  Just  west  of  the  tower,  near  the 
top  of  the  water-shed,  begins  a  singular  tract  of  the  usual  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  runs  down  8.  8.  E.  beyond  the  road  we  had 
left.  This  tract  is  some  ten  or  twelve  rods  wide.  The  singu- 
larity is,  that  the  strata  are  perpendicular,  and  have  been  worn 

'  Seetzen  heard  for  it  the  xuune  el-Kob-  Glaodios ;    thoagh  Geeeniut  nndentandi 

beb ;  Reisen  L  p.  248  aq.  Tiberins ;   see  Ooqnu  Inacr.  Gnee.  Yd. 

*  These  inscriptions    were    copied   by  m.  Par.  26,  pp.  240,  241,  Noa.  4525, 

Seetzen,  Keisen  L  pp.  248,  249 ;  bjr  0.  v.  4526.    Oesen.  Notes  on  Boickhaidt,  I.  p. 

Richter,  pp.  553,  554 ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  625. — Nothing  further  has  been  mado  out 

Thomson,  Biblioth.  Sac  1848,  p.  8.     The  in  either  inscription, 
emperor  referred  to  is  supposed  to   be 
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away  by  time  and  weather,  so  as  to  present  vanons  fonxlb  of 
columns,  needles,  blocks,  and  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
chasms,  passages,  little  chambers,  and  recesses  ;  the  whole  rising 
up  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  nigged.  It  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Adersbach  in  eastern  Bohemia;  though  in  miniature.  The 
stream  of  water  from  Neba'  el-Leben  stnkes  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  tract ;  and  finds  its  way  through  some  cleft,  so  as  still  to 
flow  on  westwards  beyond  it  On  the  eastern  side,  the  rocks  were 
cut  away  for  a  space  large  enough  for  the  temple  and  a  portion 
of  its  court.  The  walls  of  rock  thus  formed,  served  towards  the 
front  as  sides  of  the  court ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  court, 
further  east,  was  bmlt  out  with  walls  of  a  yellowish  coloured 
limestone,  with  an  entrance  in  front  by  a  portico  of  many  col- 
umns, aU  from  the  same  kind  of  stone*  Indeed,  the  whole  front 
of  the  court  seems  to  have  been  highly  ornamented.  The  body  of 
the  temple  stood  further  back,  among  the  rocks ;  and  on  a  terrace 
higher  than  the  court.  It  was  built  of  the  same  yellowish  lime- 
stone.' The  stones  are  large,  and  were  laid  up  without  cement. 
The  noble  portico  on  the  eastern  firont  was  composed  of  either 
four  or  six  large  columns  of  rose*coloured  limestone,  three  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  From  long 
exposure  these  columns  now  appear  blue  on  the  outside.  The 
temple  we  judged  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  But  so  entire  is  the  prostration  and 
confusion,  that  accuracy  is  out  of  the  question.* 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  temple,  in  the  open  field,  is  a  smaU 
and  singular  enclosure  of  very  large  hewn  stones ;  as  to  which  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  it  had  once  been 
a  tomb.  It  is  only  fourteen  feet  square  on  the  outside,  without 
a  roof,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the  south  side.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  One  stone  is 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
Another  one  is  not  so  long  ;  but  is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
There  is  no  ornament  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  other  enclosures  of  walls,  or  rather  of  founda- 
tions ;  of  which  we  could  make  nothing  definitely.  One  of  them 
is  half  way  between  the  tower  and  the  temple.  The  other  is 
south  of  the  temple,  and  beyond  the  road  ;  indeed,  we  saw  it 
only  after  we  had  returned  to  the  road.    South  of  the  temple, 

'  Seetzen  speaks  of  this  stone  as  "  eine  '  Bl  Guys  gires  the  following  dimen- 

Art   nmbrabranner  (KaUdelsen),   welche  bioiib  of  the  temple  in  Paris  feet :  Length 

weit  weniger  fe8t,#ber  leiohter  xa  bear-  96;   Breadth  43;    Stones  3  by  2|;    The 

beiten  ist;**  Reisen  L  p.  24S.    M.  Qays  oonrt,  116  feet  long  by  92  wide.     See 

calls  it  <'  a  yellowish  sandstone ;"  Ritter  Bitter  L  o.  p.  519. 
Erdk.  XVIL  p.  62a 

Vol.  UI.— 52 
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and  along  the  road,  are  also  the  indefinite  remains  of  a  former 
town  of  considerable  extent. 

Seetzen  was  the  first  traveller  to  visit  these  ruins  in  modem 
times  ;  and  many  others  have  since  passed  this  way.' 

Setting  o£f  from  the  ruins  at  2.30,  we  returned  at  once  to  the 
road,  which  was  near  by.  It  passes  on  through  a  gap  in  the 
tract  of  limestone  rocks  ;  the  same  formation  being  seen  also  on 
the  left  of  the  road.  We  followed  again  the  canal  from  Neba' 
el-Leben ;  which  keeps  along  high  up  on  the  right  hand  slope. 
In  two  places  we  came  upon  low  spots  in  the  ridge  ;  and 
at  both  the  canal  is  divided  ;  the  water  being  carried  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  valleys  on 
each  side.  The  Salib  was  now  flowing  along  its  deep  gulf  nearly 
parallel  to  our  course.  The  road  seemed  much  travelled ;  the 
direction  varied  between  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  all  the  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river.  At  3.30  we  came  to  the  beginning 
of  the  very  extended  and  straggling  village  of  Mezra'ah,  which 
stretches  adong  the  road  for  two  miles  or  more.  At  4  o'clock  a 
village  and  convent  were  on  our  left,  beyond  the  broad  vaUey,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  I  did  not  learn  the  name.  The 
whole  valley  on  our  left  and  along  our  road  was  under  cultivation, 
with  many  orchards  of  mulberry  trees.  The  heights  of  SOnnin 
were  still  ever  in  view,  towering  majestically  ;  but  we  were  rap- 
idly leaving  them  behmd  us. 

At  4.15  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  through  another  part 
of  the  village  of  Mezra'ah ;  and  crossing  over  the  low  water- 
shed, soon  began  to  descend  into  the  very  steep,  wild,  and  deep 
gulf  of  the  Nahr  es-Salib.  This  descent  was  a  very  formidable 
one  ;  being  by  far  the  steepest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  longest, 
that  we  had  yet  encountered.  The  path,  bad  in  itself,  conducted 
us  down  by  short  zigzags  ;  and  it  needed  but  little,  at  every 
turn,  to  throw  us  headlong  down  the  declivity.  We  came, 
however,  safely  to  the  bottom  at  4.55  ;  and  looking  back  on  onr 
road,  it  seemed  fit  only  for  goats  and  gazelles.  The  river  is  here 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  has  a  rapid  descent  and  a  very  rocky 
bottom,  over  which  it  rolls  loudly  murmuring  and  white  with 
foam.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  ;  the  sides  steep  and  often 
precipitous,  very  high,  and  mostly  clothed  with  shrubs  of  stunted 
oak.  The  margin  of  the  stream  is  fringed  with  poplars  and 
plane  trees.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  room  at  the  bottom  only 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  where  the  bottom  is  a  little 
wider,  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  here  and  there  occupied 
by  a  house.  The  whole  chasm  reminded  me  mu^  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Llt&ny  between  BurghClz  and  Bel&t ;  but  it  is  wilder  and 

>  Seetzen,  Reuen  L  p.  248  sq.    O.  ▼.     in  BibHoth.  Sac  1848, p.a    Btttar  X?IL 
Richter,  pp.  101,  102.     W.  M.  ThomMa     pp.  613-62a 
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deeper ;  the  sides  here  being  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high ;  in  some  parts  certaiidy  not  less  than  the 
latter  number.     The  stream  also  is  larger.^ 

We  stopped  for  five  minutes  at  the  bridge.  Here  are  narrow 
patches  of  tillage  on  terraces ;  and  there  are  other  patches 
further  down,  with  mulberry  orchards  and  a  house  or  two.  The 
bridge  itself  is  narrow,  with  one  large  arch ;  and  is  overhung 
with  plane  trees.  There  is  a  pretty  view,  looking  up  under  it 
fi*om  the  south ;  the  stream  is  seen  through  the  foliage  dashing 
and  foaming  along  its  steep  descent  beneath  the  bridge.  The 
course  of  the  gulf  is  here  from  E.  N,  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

We  left  the  bridge  at  5  o'clock.  The  ascent  on  the  other 
side  is  much  less  difficult.  The  path  ascends  obliquely  and  very 
gradually  along  the  steep  side  ;  so  that  without  any  great  ap- 
parent rise  of  its  own,  it  comes  to  be  high  over  the  valley  below. 
Near  the  top,  however,  there  is  quite  a  steep  ascent  for  some 
distance.  We  reached  the  top  at  5.30  ;  having  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  phenomenon  of  seeing  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  west.  Below,  in  the  valley,  it  had  long  been  sunset ;  but 
as  we  approached  the  summit,  the  sun  began  again  to  be  seen 
in  the  west,  and  continued  to  rise  apparently,  till  it  became  an 
hour  high  or  more. 

At  5.45  the  village  of  Kulei'fit  was  just  on  our  left.  Our 
road  now  continued  about  W.  by  S.  over  a  broad  elevated  tract 
of  uneven  table  land,  very  rooky  and  stony,  and  fully  planted 
with  mulberry  trees.  Indeed,  we  hardly  met  with  any  cultivation 
other  than  mulberry  orchards,  until  we  came  quite  near  the 
coast.  At  6  o'clock,  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  moimtains, 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  south  of  BeirAt.  Twenty-five 
minutes  later  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Beiftln.  At  6.40 
we  wound  around  the  great  convent  of  'AjeltAn,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  another  singular  region  of  projecting  limestone  rocks. 
They  rise  up  at  irregular  intervals  in  fantastic  forms,  sometimes 
with  architectural  regularity,  resembling  columns,  blocks,  houses, 
towers  both  square  and  round,  castles,  fortresses,  and  the  like  ; 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  road  passes  through 
the  midst  of  them,  in  some  places  by  very  narrow  clefts. 

We  were  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  spot  to  encamp  for  the 
night ;  but  the  region  was  so  rocky,  and  the  soil  everywhere  so 
stony,  and  given  up  to  mulbeiry  orchards,  which  were  all  fresh 
ploughed,  that  we  sought  long  in  vain.  At  7.05  we  came  to  the 
western  part  of  the  very  extensive  and  scattered  village  of  'Ajel- 
ttin  ;  here  were  two  open  public  places,  where  the  turf  had  once 
been  green.  On  one  of  these  we  encamped  for  the  last  time^ 
thoroughly  wearied  out  after  a  long  day's  journey. 

'  See  above,  pp.  386,  887. 
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Saturday^  June  \^ih, — ^We  were  now  in  the  ricli  district  of 
Kesrawan,  the  chief  Iseat  of  the  Maronites.  tt  lies  mostly  on  the 
broad  plateau  of  the  mountain,  here  extending  from  the  foot  of 
SQnnln  to  near  the  coast,  and  everywhere  deeply  gashed  by  the 
chasms  of  the'Dog  river  and  its  deep  branch  valleys.  That  river  is 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kesrawfln.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  in  a  large  fountain,  Neba'  SOnnin,  some  distance  above 
BiskintA,  and  under  the  southwestern  flank  of  Jebel  SQnnin.  It 
flows  down  westwards  ;  and  is  joined  by  the  northern  branch, 
the  Salib,  below  Shuweir.  After  their  junction  the  deep  chasm 
cuts  down  through  the  plateau,  first  west,  and  at  last  northwest, 
to  the  sea.  Below  the  junction,  and  about  two  hours  from  the 
sea,  are  situated  the  &mous  caves  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  ;  being  a 
succession  of  caverns  and  tunnels  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the 
stream,  and  through  which  its  waters  now  flow.' 

The  direction  of  Shuweir  was  pointed  out  to  us ;  it  lies 
south  of  the  Kelb,  in  the  basin  of  a  valley  running  to  that  river, 
but  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by  a  ridge."  Somewhat  further 
west  Bukfeiya  was  visible,  bearing  south,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, as  we  judged. 

The  sur&ce  of  Kesraw&n  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  rugged  ; 
and  we  could  trace  the  outline  and  course  of  the  deeper  chasms. 
The  view  from  our  tent  was  varied  and  flne,  extending  over 
valleys  and  ridges  iu  full  cultivation.  Every  spot  where  earth 
can  be  found  or  scraped  together,  is  carefiilly  tilled.  The  plan- 
tations of  mulberry  trees  are  very  numerous.  We  could  now 
see  many  pines  around  and  before  us  ;  though  we  did  not  our- 
selves come  upon  sandstone  until  an  hour  further  on.  The 
villages  are  numerous ;  indeed  the  region  towards  the  coast  swarms 
with  them.  The  houses  are  widely  scattered ;  each  house  usually 
standing  by  itself  in  its  own  garden.  This  gives  them  a  pleasanter 
aspect ;  adds  to  their  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  cheerftilness  ;  and 
testifies  that  here  these  Maronites  dwell  in  security  and  quiet, 
far  firom  hostile  Druzes  and  maraudiag  Arabs.  The  open  place 
in  'AjeMn,  on  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  was  not  unlike  the 
square  of  a  rural  village  in  New  England ;  except  that  the  dwel- 
lings were  not  painted,  and  the  church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  country 
tavern,  and  perhaps  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  wanting. 

Tins  was  to  be  my  last  day  of  travel  in  Palestine.  We 
started  at  7  o'clock ;  and  after  five  minutes  had  a  splendid  view 

*  For  ft  dcflcriptSon  of  Amo  oavM,  iae  Seetaen  L  c  p.  2S1  sq.  O.  t.  Richter  p. 
W.  M.  Thomson  in  the  MUdonary  Hendd,  9S.  Hitter  XVII.  p.  766  iq.  Hera  Volne/ 
1841,  p.  81.     Ritter  XVIL  p.  526  sq.  resided  for  several  montlit,  and  has  .de> 

*  For  tho  Tillage  Skoweir,  see  Seefasen,  scribed  the  printing  establishment;  Voyage 
ReiMn  L  p.  866.    For  the  neii^boiiring  H  pp  174-184,  oomp.  L  p.  TiiL  See  also 
Greek  CathoUo  convent,  MAr  Tohanna  Schnmrer  Biblioih.  Arab.  p.  879  v^ 
Shnweir,    with    Its    prindng-pres8»    seo 
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of  the  sea,  and  of  the  whole  penioBuIa  and  city  of  Beirftt.  Our 
course  was  W.  by  S.  and  very  direct,  quite  to  the  bridge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb ;  the  road  gradually  but  continually 
descending  by  a  very  stony  and  much  travelled  path.  At  8.10 
was  the  village  of  Belldneh ;  where  we  began  to  get  nearer  views 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  villages  below  us.  The  great  chasm  of 
the  river  was  seen  on  the  left.  In  a  shallow  Wady  or  rather 
plain  on  our  right,  running  to  the  sea,  was  'Ain  Ttlrah,  com- 
monly pronounced  'AntiHrah,  hardly  more  than  half  an  hour 
distant,  bearing  N.  20**  W.»  On  a  low  hill  beyond  it,  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  was  the  great  convent  M4r  Eli^  er-B&s,  bearing 
W.  N.  W.  In  a  plain  running  down  north  of  this  convent,  and 
northwest  of  'Ain  Ttlrah,  was  Ztik  Mtlsbah ;  and  in  the  next 
valley  beyond  was  Ztik  Mek&yil,  the  chief  village  of  Kesrawfin, 
bearing  N.  W.  by  N.     Before  us,  on  the  high  point  of  a  ridge 

E rejecting  westwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  Eelb,  was  the 
irge  convent  of  Deir  Tanneis,  bearing  west.* 

The  road  on  coming  to  this  ridge  divides.  The  great  and 
more  travelled  path  descends  on  the  north  side  into  the  plain  to 
'Ain  Ttlrah  ;  and  thence  passes  down  to  the  shore  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  to  Beirtit.  A  more  direct,  but  less 
travelled  path  keeps  along  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  ridge,  and 
descends  to  the  river  above  the  bridge.  We  followed  the  latter. 
At  8.50  the  convent  Deir  Tanneis  was  on  our  right,  looking 
much  like  a  fortress.  We  now  began  to  descend,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  chasm  of  the  river ;  but  on  turning  around  an  angle  on 
th&  right,  the  hill  sunk  down  at  once  into  a  fine  plain  ;  which 
however  is  still  high  above  the  river.  At  9  o'clock  we  were  in 
the  plain ;  and  ten  minutes  later  the  large  village  Ztk  el-Ehurfib 
was  close  on  our  right.  We  kept  on  over  the  plain  ;  and  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  deep  and  precipitous  chasm  of 
the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  The  descent  was  sharp,  veiy  steep  and  zig- 
zag, and  as  romantic  and  wild,  perhaps,  as  any  we  had  encoun- 
tered. We  reached  the  bottom  at  9.35  ;  followed  down  the  now 
fordable  stream  to  the  modem  bridge,  which  we  crossed  at  9.40 ; 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  at  9.45.  Here  we  stopped  to 
examine  i^in  the  ancient  sculptures  on  the  rocks.  The  bridge, 
and  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  road  between  them  and  Beirtlt, 
have  been  already  sujficiently  described,  in  connection  with  my 
excursion  to  the  spot  in  March.*  Between  the  bridge  and  the 
pass,  there  is  a  small  Eh&n. 

'  For  tbe  Tillage  and  convent  of  'AntA-  Mek&yH  lies  the  village  Ztk  Musbah,  with 

rab,  see  Borckhardt  pp.  188,  187.    Bitter  Deir  M&r  Eli^.    Sonth  of  Deir  Lnweia 

XVIL  p.  767  aq.  half  an  hoar  is  the  village  Ztk  el-Khordb ; 

*  Borckhardt  aajs:    *'  One  hoar  from  half  an  hour  east  of  the  latter,  Deir  Tan- 

'Antteah  ia  Deir  Lnweii  [on  the  way  to  neis."    Trav.  p.  189. 

Beirftt].    Between  it  and  the  village  Ztk  "  See  above,  pp.  12,  18. 

VoL.III.-62* 
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The  rocky  ridge  which  £>rm8  the  south  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  river,  projects  for  a  considerahle  distance  into  the  sea.  The 
present  pass,  around  and  over  this  point,  was  cut  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  road  is  some  mx  feet  in  breadth,  irregolarly 
paved  with  large  uneven  stones  ;  on  the  northern  side  quite  steep  ; 
and  at  the  top  about  a  bunded  feet  above  the  sea.  A  more 
ancient  road  crossed  the  point  at  a  higher  elevation.  This  is 
still  quite  distinct  on  the  northern  side ;  and  along  it  are  the 
best  preserved  sculptures.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  pass, 
this  earlier  road  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  in  consequence,  very 
probably,  of  the  tumbling  down  of  rocks  ftom  above  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  or  as  the  effect  of  earthquakes.  This  ancient 
path  can  now  be  climbed  only  on  foot. 

In  going  fix)m  the  Imdge  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  there  is^ 
first,  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  a  long 
Arabic  inscription.  The  storms  and  casualties  of  three  centuries 
have  done  their  work  so  effectually,  that  at  present  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  defaced ;  and  the  characters  of  the 
remainder  are  so  interwoven  and  complicated,  that  the  best 
Arabic  scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the  sense  of 
the  whole.  Enough  remiuns  to  show,  that  it  refers  to  a  Sultan 
SeHm,  probably  the  first  of  that  name,  about  A.  D.  1517,  appar- 
ently as  the  restorer  of  the  bridge.^ 

Further  on,  at  the  left,  upon  the  &ce  of  a  rock  by  the  path, 
is  the  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  the  cutting  through 
of  the  present  road.  It  is  stiU  quite  distinct ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  word  or  line  purposely  erased  after  per.  I  have 
merely  separated  the  words,  which  in  the  original  run  together; 
and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTV8 

PART.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAXIMV8 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

MONTIBVS  INMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DELATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONINIANAM  SVAM* 

*  For  s  copy  of  the  lemaiitt  of  this  in-  Parthicut,  BriHameui,  and  Gemumicttff 

•eription  hj  Mr  Wildenbnich,  aee  Mo-  belong  to  the  emperor  Manas  Anielina 

nathsbericht  d.  Ges.  fiir  Erdk.  in  Berlin,  Antoninns,  who  died  A.  D.  180.    The  lat- 

N*  Folg.  I.  p.  89,  and  Taf.  IV.  ter  title  was  giveo  him  after  the  deatii  of 

'  This  inscription  (as  also  the  following  Yems,  on  occasion  of  Ae  war  with  the 

one)  has  been  copied  by  ManndieU,  See*  Maroomanni,  which  ended  in  A.  D.  17S« 

tson,  Borckhardt^  Wilson,  and  others.  The  We  haire  therefore  a  close  approximadon  to 

copy  in  the  text  ii  that  of  Bnrokhaidt.  tiie  date  of  the  insoiiptkui  and  of  the  road ; 

The  form  dsUUmrit  for  dUaUml  belongs  some  ten  yean  later  than  tite  ihscriptioBa 

probably  to  the  sUmeoutter.— The  epithets  at  Ahila.    Comp.  Bitte  XVH  p.  $aO. 
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From  this  inscription  it  appears,  if  all  other  evidence  were 
wanting,  that  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  is  the  river  Lycua  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  wolf  having  given  place  to  the  dog. 

A  little  further  towards  the  sea  is  another  brief  Latin  in- 
scription, less  legible:  The  following  is  Seetzetfs  copy  partially 
corrected : 

INVICTE  IMP. 

ANTONINB  PIE  FELIX  AVO. 

MVLTIS  ANNIS  IMPEBA 

In  proceeding  now  to  speak  of  the  tablets  sculptured  on  the 
rocks,  I  can  of  course  only  give  the  impressiods  made  upon  my 
own  mind  after  two  rather  cursory  examinations.  My  studies 
liave  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  field  either  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  archsBolo^  ;  nor  was  I  at  the  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  recent  literary  history  of  these  tablets,  to  have 
my  attention  drawn  to  all  the  particulars,  which  still  need  inves- 
tigation. But  as  both  Lepsius  and  Layard,  leading  discoverers 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  had  already  visited  the  spot  and  examined 
the  sculptures  for  themselves,  we  may  well  for  the  present  rest 
in  their  general  conclusions  ;  until  the  progress  of  discovery  shall 
throw  more  light  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  and  the 
arrow-headed  characters  of  the  Tigris. 

There  are  nine  tablets  in  all ;  of  which  three  have  been 
f^garded  as  Egyptian  and  six  as  Assyrian.^  They  occur  at 
different  intervals  upon  the  rocks,  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
most  ancient  road.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tablets;  but  they  are  all  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
figures  as  large  as  life.  Some  of  the  tablets  are  surrounded  by  a 
moulding,  more  or  less  ornamented.  Five  of  them  are  square  at 
the  top  ;  of  which  at  least  the  three  regarded  as  Egyptian  are 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cornice.  The  remaining  four 
tablets  are  rotmded  at  the  top  ;  and  all  contain  Assyrian  figures. 
In  two  instances  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  tablet  stand  side  by 
side,  with  hardly  an  interval  between  them. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  pass,  the  first  three 
tablets  are  on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  present  road,  below  the 
poiat  where  the  earlier  road  separated  fipom  it.  The  following  is 
the  order  of  all  the  tablets. 

No.  1.  Egyptian. — ^Square  at  top  ;  no  figure ;  apparently  no 
sculpture. 

No.  2.  Assyrian. — Square  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure  with 
right  hand  elevated  ;  very  much  worn  away  and  indistinct.-— 
This  tablet  is  a  short  distance  from  No.  1. 

'  Lajard  say*  $wen  AB^Ttian ;  wbich  is    specifiea  three  Egyptian  tablets ;  Disoor* 
probably  a  slip  of  the  pen;  as  he  also    in  Mineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  211.  n. 
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No.  3.  Assyrian, — Square  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure^  indis* 
tinct.    A  short  space  from  No.  2. 

No.  4.  Assyrian. — Bounded  at  top ;  Assyrian  figure^  not 
very  distinct.  This  tablet  is  on  the  ancient  path^  some  distance 
from  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Assyrian^  higher  up  the  ancient  road. — ^Bounded  at 
top  ;  Assyrian  figure,  'with  uplifted  arm ;  perhaps  something  in 
the  hand. 

No.  6.  Egyptian^  adjacent  to  No.  5. — Square  at  top;  no 
figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  7.  Assyrian^  higher  up  and  alone. — Bounded  at  top  ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm  ;  the  most  distinct  of  alL 

No.  8.  Egyptian^  near  the  top  of  the  pass. — Square  at  top  ; 
no  figure  ;  apparently  no  sculpture. 

No.  9.  Assyriauj  adjacent  to  No.  8. — Bounded  at  top ; 
Assyrian  figure,  with  uplifted  arm.  The  whole  figure  and  tablet 
covered  wiUi  a  cuneiform  inscription.^ 

In  all  the  Assyrian  figures,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguish- 
able, the  left  arm  lies  horizontally  across  the  body,  while 
the  right  arm  is  uplifted.  Each  hand  may  have  held  some- 
thing ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  well  made  out  The  position, 
costume,  cap,  and  beard,  so  far  as  they  can  still  be  traced,  have 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal  sculptures  disentombed  at 
Nineveh.* 

In  the  comers  of  the  three  Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  hole%. 
as  for  metal  cramps ;  as  if  a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet, 
perhaps  with  sculptures  or  an  inscription,  had  been  fiistened 
within  the  border,  covering  the  interior  surface.  In  that  case, 
the  rock  surface  of  these  three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I 
must  here  express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr  v. 
Wildenbruch,  in  which  Dr  Eli  Smith  and  consul  Schultz  con- 
curred, that  he  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
no  hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  human  fig- 
ures coidd  be  recognised.'  I  must  confess,  that  for  myself,  on 
neither  of  my  visits,  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.^  It  njay  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the  sun  in 
another  direction,  with  a  different  condition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be  traced.     But  then,  how 

'  In  one  of  tiie  pUtes  fflmtrating  hii        *  In  Monathsb.  d.  Gee.  t  Erdk.  in  Bei^ 
work,  M.  De  Sauloj  hat  given  rather  im-    lin.  Nene  F.  Bd.  L  p.  S7. 
perfect  leprewntataons  of  all  the   nine       *  IL  De  Saol^  affirmi  the  nme  HiQ 

moie  strongly,  in  hii  work;    and 


*  See  in  LayanTs  Tolnmefl,  esMdaHy  alao  the  Uke  testimony  of  M.   Opperl; 

the  king,  Nineveh  II.  p.   7  [iS};    also  Narrative,  H  pp.  655,  65&    But  he  hat 

Sennecharib,  Nin.  and  Babylon  p.  150.  nnoe  taken  it  all  back ;  see  L'Athenmm 

Compc  also  the  first  note  in  hisirineveh,p.  fVan^ais,  Sept  1854,  Na  88)  p.  902. 
400.  [804.] 
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are  the  cramps  at  the  comen  to  he  accounted  for  ?  *  At  any  rate^ 
I  cannot  hut  think,  that  fiuicy  has  had  mnch  to  do  in  making 
out  the  reputed  copies  of  these  Egyptian  tablets. 

Lepsius  has  treated  of  the  Egyptian  tablets  ;  once  from  the 
reports  of  others,*  and  again  after  a  personal  examination  on  his 
letum  from  Egypt  in  November,  1845.'  According  to  him, 
they  all  three  bear  the  cartouche  of  Bameses  II,  the  Sesostris  of 
Herodotus.  They  are  dedicated,  the  middle  one  (No.  5)  to  Ba^ 
Helios,  the  highest  Egyptian  god  ;  the  southernmost  (No.  8)  to 
the  Theban  Amnion  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  the  northernmost 
(No.  1)  to  the  Memphitic  PMha  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lepsius 
supposes  the  three  tablets  refer  to  different  expecfitions, — We 
learn  fipom  Herodotus,*  that  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  left  behind  him  stelcR  and 
figures*  as  monuments  of  his  exploits.  These  had  mostly 
already  disappeared  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  history ;  yet  he 
bad  lumself  seen  some  of  them  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  with  in- 
scriptions.' 

In  like  manner,  Layard  at  first  spoke  of  the  Assyrian  tablets 
on  the  report  of  others ; '  but  afterwards,  in  1851,  examined 
them  for  himself  on  his  way  to  Europe  the  second  time.*  He 
regards  them  as  the  work  of  Sennecharib,  the  king  represented 
in  t}ie  rock  sculptures  at  Bavian  and  the  founder  of  the  palace 
at  Eonyunjik ;  but  the  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  as 
hitherto  to  have  defied  transcription.*  Layard  appears  to  regard 
all  the  Assyrian  sculptures  as  referring  to  Sennecharib.  It 
seems,  however,  hardly  probable,  that  one  monarch  should  cause 
six  similar  tablets  to  be  executed  on  one  spot,  and  during  one 
expedition.  And  as  not  less  tiian  five  Assyrian  sovereigns 
invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  through  them  into  Egypt, 
some  of  them  more  than  once,  why  may  not  the  tablets  belong 
to  different  sovereigns,  or  at  least  to  different  expeditions  ?  If 
the  highest  tablet  with  the  inscription  (No.  9)  refer  to  Senne- 
charib, why  may  not  the  rest  belong  to  his  predecessors  ?  The 
features  and  figures  are  too  indistinct  to  permit  us  to  say  defi- 

'  It  hu  been  SQgmfltodftiiftttiie  cramps  *  Qx,  hf  ^  r^  naXaurrti^  Svpf]y,  o. 

lenred  for  hanging  doors,  in  order  to  pro-  106w     Comp.   Bitter  XVIL  p.  588.     It 

teot  the  tablets.    But  nothing  of  the  Kind  does  not  appear  that  Herodotos  had  e^er 

is  elsewhere  ibond;  and  besides,  in  that  himself  yUitedthe  monuments  at  the  Dog 

case,  the  cramps  would  have  been  inserted  river. 

on  the  borders  of  the  tablets,  and  not  ^  Nineveh^  11.  pp.   144^  182,  400.  n. 

wUhim  them.  [116,  145,  804.  n.] 

*  Notice  SDT  les  Basrellefs  Egvptiens  et  *  DLboov.  in  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  210.  n. 
Persans  de  Beirut ;  par  B.  Lepsios.  Bome  '  S%ht  specimens  of  this  inscription, 
1888.  which  is  in  the  Asfljrian  type  of  onneiform 

*  Bdefe  aus  Aegypten,  eta  Ton  B.  Lep-  letters,  are  given  by  \^Wenbnioh  and  Dr 
ifaiB,  p.  402.  WOson;  see  Monatiisber.  L  o.  p.  88,  and 

«  Hdot  2. 102,  lOa  Taf  IIL     Lands    of  tiie    Bible,  IL  p. 

*  Or.  rr^Aoi,  r^oi.  412. 
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nitely,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  person.  >  This 
earlier  pass  may  well  have  been  a  terror  to  armies  ;  and  to  sor- 
moont  it  successfully,  was  an  exploit  not  unnaturally  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  every  passing  conqueror. 

The  epoch  of  Sesostris  covered  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ ;  *  and  was  three  centuries  earlier  than  the 
accession  of  David.  8ennecharib  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  703  B.  C  Between  the  tablets  of  the  former 
conqueror  and  those  of  the  latter,  therefore,  there  intervened  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  centuries.  And  looking  back  from  our 
day,  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  continued  to  commemorate  the 
progress  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  for  more  than  five  and  twenty 
centuries ;  while  those  of  Egypt,  if  proceeding  firom  Sesostris, 
have  celebrated  his  prowess  for  thirty-one  centuries.  They  reach 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  even  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Judges  of 
Israel,  before  Jerusalem  was  known. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  three  Egyptian  tablets  are  square  at 
the  top ;  while  of  the  six  Assyrian,  four  are  rounded  and  two 
are  square.  The  square  form,  therefore,  would  at  first  view 
seem  to  be  the  Egyptian  type ;  and  the  round,  the  Assyrian. 
This  is  quite  striUuog  where  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  suggestion  arose  in  our  minds  while  on  the  spot,  as  it  had 
done  to  others  before  us,*  whether  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  in 
their  "pride  of  power,"  may  not  have  purposely  defaced  the 
Egyptian  monuments  erected  six  centuries  before,  and  then 
boastfully  have  caused  their  own  to  be  sculptured  side  by  side 
with  them.'^  The  thought  also  occurred  to  us,  whether  perhaps 
the  Assyrian  artist  may  not  have  sometimes  facilitated  his  work, 
by  executing  it  within  a  fermer  Egyptian  tablet.  This  mi^ht 
account  for  the  square  form  of  some  now  containing  Assynan 
figures  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright.  No.  4  especially,  though  now 
*  rounded,  bears  traces  of  some  such  afternsculpture.  I  mention 
this  idea,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  worth  further  examination  upon  the  spot.* 

'  The  fbliowinj;  in  the  AMsynan  kings  Mem  to  rest  veiy  rnnoh  upon  a  prapoiees- 

who  invaded  S^ria  and  Palestine,  or  passed  sion  <^  mind ;  see  Ritter  ibid, 

throogh  against  EffTpt:  Ful,  2  K.  15,  19.  *  It  has  been  suggested,  that  anodier 

1  Chr.  5,  26.   TlgTaihrfOeter,  2  K.  16,  7-  Egyptian  tablet  onoe  stood  by  the  side  of 

10.    l^Chr.  6,  26.    2  Chr.  28,  20,  21.  I2ie  Assyrian  tablet  No.  7;  and  has  been 

Shalmanner,  2  K.  17,  8-6.     18,  9-11.  destroyed  by  the  falling  away  of  the  rogk. 

Sargouj  la  20,  1.    Semuekarib,  2  E.  18,  We  notioed  nothing  of  the  kind.    Ritter 


18  sq.    2  Chr.  82,  1  sq.     la  86,  1  sq.         ib.  pi  644. 
■  His  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson        *  M.  de 
In  1865  B.  C.    Wilkinson's  Mod.  Egypt    tablets  adjacent  to  As^an  ones,  as  stnctly 


I  accession  is  placed  by  Wilkinson        *  M.  de  Sanloy  regaxds  the  two  nqoBn 


•nd  Thebes,  XL  p.  428.  belonffing  to   the  latter,  and  connected 

'  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,    pp.  withSiem;  as  intended,  indeed,  merely  ftr 

614,  620.  Assyrian  hisoiiptions.    But  in  one  of  ttiese 

*  So  Levigne  and  Sir  W.   Cell ;   see  cases  the  inscription  is  still  extant  upon 

Bitter  XYIL  p.    586.    The  xeasons  as-  .  the  Asayrian  figure  and  tablet     Nordoes 

signed  by  M.  Gnyssgninstthissnm^stion,  this  explanation  apply  at  all  to  Na  1, 

appear  to  me  to  be  of  little  wel^t;  and  which  stancb  alone. 
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These  rock  sculptures  were  first  brought  to  notice  in  modem 
times  by  that  acute  observer,  MaundreU,  in  A.  D.  1697.  He 
and  his  party  were  driven  away  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  ;  yet  he  for  the  first  time  took  note  of  the  more  ancient 
path  and  the  tablets  above  it ;  and  evidently  climbed  to  the 
highest  sculptures.  As  he  had  just  visited  and  examined  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  along  the  coast  south  of  Tor- 
tosa  ;  and  as  Lebanon  is  full  of  sarcophagi ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  figures  seemed  to  Maundrell  to  be  ^^  perhaps  the 
representation  of  some  persons  buried  hereabouts,  whose  sepul- 
chres might  probably  also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  obser- 
ver.'' '  MaundreU  could  not  know,  that  the  sepulcl^  of  those 
'  persons '  were  then  buried  along  with  mighty  Nineveh  ;  and 
that  after  the  lapse  of  another  centuiy  and  a  half,  they  with 
Nineveh  itself  would  be  disinterred. 

Fococke  passed  this  way,  but  hardly  took  notice  of  the 
sculptures.  To  him  they  were  nothing  more  than  ^'  some  small 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  diflferent  compartments,  but  very 
much  defaced  by  time."  *  Niebuhr  went  from  Sidon  to  Tripoly 
by  water.  No  other  traveller  of  note  seems  to  have  taken  this 
route,  until  Seetzen  ;  at  least  no  one  has  described  the  tablets." 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  M.  Guys,  son  of  the 
French  consul  at  Beirtlt,  and  afterwards  his  successor,  took  copies 
of  the  sculptures.*  These  in  September,  1805,  he  exhibited  to 
Seetzen  among  others  ;  who  briefly  mentions  the  sculptures  in 
his  letters  to  Europe,  and  in  his  journal.*  Burckhardt  passed 
this  way,  and  copied  the  Latin  inscriptions  ;  but  says  not  a  word 
of  the  sculptures.'     A  cast  of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription, 

'  ManDdrell  under  March  17th :  "  We  '  Vohiey  resided  for  sereral  monthfl  in 

observed,  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  above  ihe  convent  M4r  Yohanna  at  Shaweir;  bat 

U8,  seyeral  tables  of  fignres  carved ;  which  seems  to  have  known   nothing    of  the 

seemed  to  promise  something  of  antiquity :  sculptures.    He  even  confounds  Nahr 


to  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  us  clam-  Salib  with  the  Beirut  river ;  Voyage  IL  p. 

bered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  169.     See  above,  p.  616. — Browne  also 

some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone  in  was  here ;    but  does  not   speak  of  the 

that  region,  before  Antoninus  had  out  the  tablets;  p.  878. 

other  more    convenient  passage  a  little  *  H.  Guys  Relation  d*un  s6jour  4  Bej- 

lower.     In  several  places  hereabouts,  we  rout  etc.  I.  pp.  264-271.     Ritter  XVIL  p. 

saw  strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  582. — Ritter  baa  here  undesignedly  done 

in  the  nataral  rnck,  in  mesao  relievo,  and  some  iojustice  to  MaundreU,  when  he  saya 

in  highness  equal  to  the  life.    Close  by  it  was  M.  Guys  who  first  discovered  and 

each  figure  was  a  table  plained  in  the  side  oopied,  not  the  lower  sculptures  along  the 

of  the  rock,   and  bordered  round   with  pnsent  road,  which  every  pasang  travellar 

mouldings.      Both  the  effigies  and   the  must  see,  but  those  higher  up  and  mora 

tables  i^ipeared  to  have  been  anciently  in-  remote  from  the  modem  way.     The  lan- 

aciibed  all  over ;  but  the  characters  are  guage  of  MaundreU,  as  quoted  in  a  pra- 

now  so  defaced,  that  only  the  footsteps  of  oedmg  note,  is  conclusive  to  show,  that  he 

them  were  visible ;  only  there  was  one  of  discovered  aU  the  tablets, 

the  figures,  that  had  both  its  Uneaments  *  Seetien  in  Zach's  Mon.  Corr.  1806^ 

and  its  inscriptions  entire."     The  tablet  Bd.  XIH  p.  549.    Beisen  L  p.  285. 

thus  described  is  the  highest  of  aU.  *  Trav.  p.  19a 
*  PoQOcke  XL  i.  p.  92. 
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made  by  Mr  Bonomi,  -is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  ^  and 
copies  of  the  sculptures  were  obtained  by  M.  Bertou  about 
A.  D.  1838.  On  these  materials  have  mainly  rested  the 
researches  of  archaeologists;  except  that  both  Lepsius  and 
Layard  have  since  visited  the  spot,  as  above  related,' 

At  the  top  of  the  modem  pass,  on  the  side  next  the  water,  is 
a  kind  of  pedestal ;  near  which  lies  the  fragment  of  a  round 
column  with  an  ill^ble  Latin  inscription.  It  was  apparently  a 
Roman  milestone.'  But  popular  tradition,  in  accounting  for 
the  present  name  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  *  Dog  river,'  relates,  that 
the  image  of  a  dog  once  stood  upon  this  pedestal ;  from  which  it 
has  been  thrown  down  into  the  sea.  This  supposed  image  is 
still  pointed  out  below  ;  being  a  single  rock  just  rising  to  thd 
surface  of  the  water. 

Here  my  Syrian  journey  was  virtually  at  an  end  ;  as  I  had 
already  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Beirdt.  Our  horses 
now  became  more  spirited  on  approaching  the  city  ;  and  we  did 
not  restrain  them.  Leaving  the  top  of  the  pass  at  10.40,  we 
reached  the  open  place  before  Beirdt  at  12.50  ;  and  five  minutes 
later  dismounted  at  the  Mission  house.  With  feelings  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  repaired  to  my 
former  home  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find  all  our  remaining  fiiends  well. 
Some  of  them  had  already  left  the  city,  and  others  were  preparing 
for  their  summer  flight  to  'Abeih  and  Bhamdtln  on  Lebanon. 

I  had  now  travelled  aroimd  the  whole  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
between  the  great  castles  esh-ShOkif  and  el-Husn,  without  having 
anywhere  crossed  its  main  ridge.  The  general  character  of  its 
eastern  declivity,  as  also  of  Anti-Lebanon,  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.^ A  few  remarks  upon  its  western  slope  may  here  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  western  declivity  of  Lebanon  is  much  broader  and  less 
steep  than  the  eastern ;  its  elevation  fix)m  the  base  is  on  this 
side  three  thousand  feet  greater  than  on  the  other.  It  lies  in 
broader  plateaus,  with  a  richer  soil  and  far  more  of  cultivation, 
and  teems  with  villages ;  while  the  eastern  side  has  almost  none. 
A  main  difference  is  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  streams. 
While  on  the  eastern  slope  these  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  the  western  declivity  is  broken  and  fttrrowed  by  the  mag- 
nificent basins  and  chasms  of  large  rivers.  In  passing  from  north 
to  south,  I  had  now  seen  the  Kebtr  in  much  of  its  upper  part ; 
had  crossed  the  rivers  of  'Akk&r  and  'Arka  and  the  Bfirid,  near 

*  Layazd'sNixieTeh,  IL  p.  400.  [804.  n.]    this  iiueriptioa ;  Namt  U,  pp.  650,  «5t 

*  For  a  mnnmtay  of  the  litemy  histoiy    Comp^  S.  Woloott  in  Biblioth.  ^Aa  1840, 
mhitiiigtotheBcalptiirefl^MeRiUerXyn.    p.  86. 

pp.  681-646.  *  See  abore,  pp.  646,  647. 

'  '  M.  de  Smakj  oopied  wmie  woids  of  -.-■    ■^:* 
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the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  and  had  traversed  the  amphitheatres 
where  the  Eadlsha^  the  Ibrahim,  and  the  Eelb  have  their  sources, 
high  up  under  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.  The  basin  of  the 
Beirtt  river  I  had  before  viewed  from  Deir  el-Kul'ah ;'  and  that 
of  the  D&milr  fiom  the  ridge  above  'Abeih.*  The  Auwaly  I  had 
crossed  near  the  sea,  and  luid  missed  a  view  of  its  upper  basin 
only  because  of  the  rain.*  I  had  visited  the  Zaher^y  in  its 
remotest  source  ;^  and  traced  the  Lttfiny  in  its  wildest  chasms.* 
All  these  features  impart  to  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon  a 
character  distinct,  picturesque,  and  remarkable. 

In  my  former  work,  I  called  attention  to  the  temples  then 
already  faiown  on  Lebanon  ;  which,  however,  were  at  that  time 
but  six  in  number.*  In  the  present  volume,  likewise,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temples  scattered,  not  only  on 
Lebanon,  but  also  on  Anti-Lebanon  and  in  the  BOk&'a.^  I  had 
now  myself  visited  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirteen  such 
temples  ;  only  one  of  which  was  among  the  six  above  referred 
to  as  known.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  ruins  of 
Ba'albek,  nor  the  rude  remains  at  Etil'at  Bustra  and  Zaw&rib.* 
We  heard  of  several  others  ;  and  in  aU  probability  there  are  yet 
many  more  to  be  discovered. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer,  which  was  to  leave  for  Smyrna.  After  some 
tergiversation  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  I  received  permission  to 
spend  the  quarantine  at  the  latter  place  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 
an  arrangement  granted  only  to  three  passengers  on  each  trip, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  comfort,  as  well  as  of 
expense.  That  evening  my  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  receding  summits  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Lebanon.  The 
steamer  called,  as  before,  at  Lamaka  and  Rhodes  ;  but,  being 
now  in  quarantine,  as  coming  from  Beirilt,  we  could  not  land. 
We  reached  Smyrna  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Our 
quarantine  of  five  days,  in  the  occidental  mode  of  reckoning, 
would  have  lasted  till  the  same  hour  on  the  following  Thursday. 
But  according  to  the  oriental  rule,  we  were  let  out  at  sunrise  on 
Wednesday  morning  ;  having  actually  been  in  quarantine  only 
three  whole  days  and  small  portions  of  two  others.     This  well 

'  See  above,  p.  15.  K&Tah,  see  above,  p.  15  «q.  Hibbdrijeh, 

*  Ibid.  p.  20.  PL  417;   Neby  SQfa,  p.  426;    'Aiba,  p. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  8S,  40.  483 ;  R&khleb,  p.  485 ;  Deir  el-'A»b&yir, 

♦  Ibid.  p.  45.  p.  487;  el-FJjeb,  p.  476;   el-Kefr,  478; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  88ft,  421-424.  Mejdd  'Anjar,  p.  498  sq. ;  Deir  el  Gbiiz;!], 

•  See  Vol  IL  p.  498.  fiiL  441.]  p.  501 ;  Nahleh,  p.  529 ;  Afka,  p.  605 ; 
^  See  above,  ppu  482,  488,  etc.  Fukns  p.  612. 

'  The  followfa^  is  «he  lilt:    Deir  el- 
Yoi^  IIL— 53 
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illustrates  the  tbree  days,  during  which  our  Lord  is  related  to 
have  lain  in  the  sepulchre. 

The  fiunihes  of  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  had  retired  for 
the  summer  from  Smyrna  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Boumabat, 
northeast  of  the  city.  I  now  found  a  home  in  the  &mily  of  the 
latter ;  and  well  it  was  for  me,  that  kind  fiiends  and  carefol 
attention  were  at  hand.  On  Monday  eyening  I  had  felt  feverish 
on  board  the  steamer ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  During  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  fever  re- 
turned, as  a  tertian,  with  great  violence  ;  and  left  me  prostrated. 
Dr  Wood,  the  Frank  physician,  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine  ; 
and  the  effect  was  such,  that  there  was  afterwards  but  Utile 
recurrence  of  the  fever.  On  Monday,  July  5th,  by  advice  of  the 
physician,  though  still  quite  weak,  I  embarked  in  the  regular 
Steamer  for  Trieste. 

The  next  year,  1853,  Messrs  Biggs  and  Benjamin  removed 
to  Constantinople,  as  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Mission.  There,  in  January  1855,  Mr 
Benjamin  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  feve^ 
He  was  a  man  amiable  in  character  and  pleasing  in  address ; 
an  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  labourer  in  the  missionary  work.^ 

We  lay  twenty-four  hours  at  Syra ;  and  thus  fulfilled  oui 
quarantine  between  Asia  and  Europe. .  The  further  voyage  was 
without  any  special  incident.  Being  in  a  slow  vessel,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  Trieste  until  the  following  Monday  at  noon.  I 
secured  a  place  for  the  next  day  in  the  diligence  for  Laibach,  then 
the  southern  termination  of  the  railway ;  and  on  repairing  to  the 
office  on  Tuesday  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I  encounter  in 
the  same  vehicle,  but  my  friend  Mr  W.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh, 
whom  I  had  met  two  months  before  at  N&bulus  ?  •  He  had  arrived 
the  preceding  evening  in  the  steamer  from  Alexandria.  We 
continued  together  next  day  upon  the  railway,  through  all  the 
splendid  Alpine  scenery  along  the  Save  and  the  Sann,  as  far  as 
to  Bruck.  There  I  left  the  cars,  and  rested  for  a  day.  The 
next  evening  I  took  the  malle  poste  for  Salzbui^,  through  a 
beautiftil  region  of  country  ;  and  reached  that  city  very  earty  on 
Saturday,  July  17th.  I  found  there  my  family,  residing  tem- 
porarily in  the  charming  park  of  Aigen.  In  this  quiet  retreat, 
and  in  journeying  amid  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian  Alps, 
my  health  was  speedily  and  fin^y  restored. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  embarked  at  Bremen  on  board  the 
steamer  for  New  York ;  left  Southampton  on  the  13th ;  and 
arrived  at  New  York,  Oct.  27th,  1852. 

^  Mr    Benjamin    died   Jannarj   27th    Misnonaiy  Hendd  for  the  month  of  May, 
1865.    An  obitoaiy  notioe  of  him,  with  a    1855,  p.  142  sq. 
brief  acoomit  of  his  life,  is  given  in  the      .}  See  aboffs^  p.  800. 


NOTES, 


Note  L— Page  10. 

OoHUBRGB  ov  BiiRUT. — ^The  following  Btatement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Beirut  in  A.  D.  1853,  in  the  vessels  of  different  nations,  was 
obtained  for  Dr  Smith  by  Mr  Tabit,  the  intelligent  dragoman  of  the 
British  oonsolate. 


IMPOBTB. 


Loaded.  Bmpty^ 


Anstruui) 

86 

AmericaD, 

1 

French, 

58 

Jenualem, 

6 

Greek, 

9 

15 

£n^i^ 

62 

Narwe^paiiy 

1 

Dutch, 

1 

Rnauan, 

1 

1 

Sardinian^ 

8 

Tiucan, 

1 

Tuzkkh, 

85 

48 

Tftliie  of  Oargoea. 
Francs     6,648,281 
26,000 
8,276,157 
92,042 
162,870 
6,803,212 
6,750 
58,125 

756,400 

57,009 

1,627,000 


Total         219        72  .  .  Francs    19,507,296 

Daring  the  same  year  the  imports  at  Alsppo  were  about  20,000,000  fr. 

EXPOBTS. 


YmOtL 

Losdad. 

Empfy. 

TsloeorCMKoea 

Austrian, 

29 

7 

Francs     5,465,719 

American, 

1 

2     . 

120,000 

French, 

86 

88 

1,749,876 

8 

4     . 

273,900 

Greek, 

7 

17 

53,967 

English, 

66 

, 

1,882,426 

Norwq^iaii, 

9 

Dntch, 

1     • 

Bossian, 

1 

.      *     .     *                 8,887 

SardiuiaOy 

8 

8     .     *     . 

80,750 

Tuscan, 

1 

193,750 

Tuxkish, 

27 

51     .     *      . 

1,117,750 

168 

127 

Fnacs    10,845,968 
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Note  II.— Page  91. 

Itinkbabt  from  'Akka  to  Ttrx. — The  following  Itiaenaj  is  that 
of  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  1845 ;  and  is  copied  with  some  abridge- 
ment from  an  article  by  him  in  the  Jonmaf  of  the  Royal  Asiatie 
Society,  Vol.  XII.  p.  359-361.  Taken  in  connection  with  oar  rente 
between  Tyre  and  Beirdt,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Dr  Smith  from  'Akka  to 
Tafa  in  Note  XL,  at  the  end  of  YoL  II,  it  completes  a  foil  Itinerary 
between  Beirftt  and  Y&fa. 


BauUfrom  ^AJdea  to  Tyr§. 

&  M» 

From  'Akka  along  the  plain : 
Jessftr^s  aqneduct  crosses  the  road,        .        •        •        •        •  .20 

Semlrieh,  with  gardens  and  fig  orchards, 45 

Ancient  foundations,  gardens,        ..••••  .15 

Bindet  of  el-Mabshi^k,  stone  causeway, 25 

ez-Zib  (Ecdippa),  \  m.  on  left,  near  the  sea,  .        •        •        •  «85 

el-B&ssah,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory,   •        .        .        .45 
'Ain  el-Musheirifeh,  south  of  B&s  en-N&k<^rah|      .        •        .  .10 

Foot  of  R&s  en-N&kOrah, 09 

Top  of  promontory, .08 

Bottom  of  first  steep  descent, 12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  riyuleti  with  Roman  bridge,    •        •  .16 

Bottom  of  second  descent, 15 

Khdn  and  village  en-N&kQvah,  villaffe  on  right,      .        •        .  .15 

Along  the  plain  to  'Ain  Iskanderfyeh  (Alezandroschen^,  with 

massire  ruins.     Just  beyond  begins  tiie  ascent  of  R&s  el- 

Abyad  (Promontorium  Album),  .     ^  .  .1.10 

Top  of  ascent ;  Kcd'at  Shema'  on  right,        .        •        •        •  .20 

Bottom  of  descent, .12 

Rivulet  of  Wady  el-'Aniyeh ;  foundations  of  an  ancient  site ; 

Tillage  el-Mansdry  on  right, .15 

RdsePiUn, 1.06 

Tyre, 1. 

Total  8.88 

Oeneral  course  from  'Akka  to  RAs  el-'Ain,  N.  10^  B. 
*•  «         "     Ras  el-'Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  16*^  W. 


Note  HL— Page  92. 

STATisnos  OF  THE  Peotincb  01  'Akka. — The  following  statistics  of 
the  province  of  'Akka,  comprising  eight  districts,  were  obtained  for  us 
by  Mr  Jirjis  Jem&l,  American  consular  agent  in  'Akka ;  see  Text 
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1.  VUlagcs. 

The  Sfthll,  Jebel,  and  ShAghi^,  ....  88 

Shefa'Omar,         .  ......      18 

Nftzareth,         •••••••  2^ 

Tiberias,  •  .  •  .     *       •  •  .26 

'AtMt  and  Haifa,  ,  ......  42 

Safed, .  .11 

IGO 


2.  P&pulatwn:  Nwnler  of  Malet. 


MqbL  and  Driiz.       Chr.  ud  Jewa 


•Akka,  the  city, 

2878 

798 

Distr.  of  ShftghAr, 

*'     the  S4hil,       . 

a                           ■                          • 

2796 
2077 

762 
644 

«     the  Jebel, 

.                           • 

2081 

544 

««      Shefa'Omar,  . 

. 

2767 

763 

"     AtUt  and  Haifa,  . 

, 

6184 

588 

«<      Nazareth, 

.                           .                          • 

8018 

1915 

«*      Tiberias, 

.                           • 

8521 

691 

*<     Safed, 

•                          •                          • 

8612   ' 

942 

28428 

7642 

Total  ' 

7642 

86,070 

8. 

YoImb  of  Owen. 

The  SJihil,  Jebel,  and  Shl^^Ar,        .           .           .  1500 

Shefa'Omar, .700 

Nazareth,    .                        .            .            ...            .  ^00 

Tiberias,            .            .            .            ...            •  •        900 

'Atlit  and  Hwfa,      ...                        .            .  1200 

Safed,    . 700 

Total  5900 
4.  Tapses  in  Money. 


The  SAhil,  inoL  'Akka, 

Sh&ghib, 

The  Jebel, 

Shefk  'Omar, 

AtUt  and  Haifh,  . 

Nazareth, 

Tiberias, 

Safed, 


Piaatres 


Oo  Property. 

Oa  PeisoM. 

172213.01 

26750.27 

206642.21 

2432ai8 

122936.26 

27940.02 

287071.05 

88988.05 

299964.16 

77126.28 

205774.08 

65715.20 

88826.04 

59282.28 

155497.15 

4968&28 

1488925.11    869818.21 
1488925.11 


1858738.32 
1867860. 


From  cnstoms,  excise,  Vents,  and  ^ages  farmed, 

Total:    Piostros    8.216.588.82 
Vol,  m.— 63* 
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5.  TaxM  in  JProduee. 

(Incomplete.) 

Whert. 

Bartej. 

TheS&hfl, 

mo.    66781       da 

12980 

TheJebel,      .            •           •            . 

5126 

8726 

Sh4ghi^, 

3996 

7646 

Nazaretb,       .... 

8129 

25106 

Safed,        .... 

2200 

4290 

TibeiuM,         .... 

9490^ 

14212 

Atlit  and  Hsifa,    . 

8041 

8179 

Sbefa'Omar, 

8421 

14146 

Intheprov.  lUmd-Falim, 

1100 

282 

Total: 

KHo.  68469 

95186 

6.  Produeti  of  AffricuUur&^  etc. 


Wlieat, 

do.    1.500.000  at     12iPiastrM. 

Barley,      . 

500.000  ••        7 

ii 

Millet, 

400.000  •*        7 

u 

Beans,      . 

50.000  «        7 

u 

LentOea, 

20.000  «*        8 

M 

Hummus,  (chick  peas,)     • 

10.000  "      10 

U 

Castor  oQ  beani^ 

1.600  «      18 

«l 

Sesame,    . 

.    OkM      200.000  ««        If 

M 

Cotton, 

Knntfln     2.600  «<    750 

U 

Oil,           .            .            . 

5.000  "    660 

l< 

Wool, 

100  *«    760 

H 

TobaocQ,   . 

760  "  1000 

u 

Silk,               .            .            . 

800  *«    100 

U 

Kersenna,  (yetcoM^ 

•     ^  '•««.  (S^S^.5^ 

7.  MoBh^  OhuTchc^  etc 

Moeke.  In  'Akkam;  in  Haifa  euw;  inSafed  ikree;  in  Tiberias  tw> ;  in 
Nazareth,  TerahSha,  and  es-Zib,  each  one.  In  everj  village  there  ia  a  house 
used  aa  a  moak. 

Greek  Ohurehee.  There  ia  one  Greek  church  in  each  of  the  following 
j'lacea:  'Akka,  Haifa,  Nazareth,  Tiberiaa,  Ee£r  Y&stf,  el-Mekr,  el-Birweh, 
Sha'bj  'Abiltn,  Sukbnin,  el-Buasah,  eir-R&meh,  Tershiha,  el-Bokm^a,  Kefr 
Samei'a,  el-Bdneh,  Abu  Sin6n,  eivReineh.    In  all  18. 

Oreeh- Catholic  Ghurchee,  There  ia  one  Greek-Oatholic  chnrcli  in  eaoh  of 
the  following  places :  ' Akka,  Haifa,  Shefa  'Omar,  Nazareth.  Tiberias,  el-Mekr, 
cd-D&m6n,  'Abilin,  Snkhntn,  'Arr&beh.  *AilibOn,  Deir  luoma.  Tur'An,  el- 
MoghAr,  er-Rto^  Suhm&ta,  Fata,  Terahiha,  Malia,  'Asiieh,  Safed.  In 
all  21. 

Maronite  Chttrehei.    In  'Akka  one  ;  in  Nazareth  one. 

Frank  Latin  Churehee.  In  'Akka  one;  in  Haifa  one;  in  Tiberiaa  ons. — 
FrcMk  Conventiin  'Akka,  Nazareth,  and  on  Oannel. 

Jewieh  Synagoguee.  Of  these  there  ia  <m0  in  each  of  the  following  places: 
'Akka,  Hai£i,  Tiberias,  Baled,  el-Bnkei'o.    In  all  6. 
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NoM  IV.— Pages  167, 185,  208. 

Thi  Ttsoposon  and  certain  Remains  in  Jxrusalxm. — ^The  letter 
of  the  Rer.  George  B.  Whitine,  from  which  the  followmg  are  extracts, 
was  pnhlished  in  fall  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848,  pp.  94-96 ;  abo  in 
German  by  Rodiger,  Zeitschr.  der  morgenl.  G^s.  II.  p.  231  sq.  Mr 
Whitbg  was  for  several  years  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City ;  and  his 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  insert  here  the  greater  part  of 
the  letter,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  several  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

<<  'Abeih  in  LAcmon,  Aug.  22, 1847 

"  Mt  dxab  Sir  : — ^A  few  months  ago  I  read  with  deep  interest  your 
two  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1846)  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem.  Being  then  about  to  visit  the  Holy  City,  I  resolved  to 
examine  anew  some  points,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  in  respect  to 
the  TyropoBon  valley  and  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

''  One  of  these  points,  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible,  is  the  alleged 
fiict,  that  along  the  street  running  eastward  from  the  T&fa  gate,  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Zion,  where  you  find  the  commencement  of  the 
Tyropceon,  iher9  are  no  frwDes  of  a  valley  to  be  found  ;  and  that  the 
street  called  Harat  en-Nus&ra,  or  *•  Christian  street,'  which  leads  out  of 
the  street  last  named  towards  the  north,  is  perfectly  level.  Now,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  this  '  Christian  street '  is,  at  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  other  (the  T&fa  gate  street),  nearly  or  auite  level ;  and  yet, 
as  you  go  northwards,  there  certainly  is  a  gradual  ascent  through 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  street 

'*  But  a  more  conclusive  answer  to  the  arffument  is  the  fact,  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbish  all  along  the 
northern  base  of  Zion,  by  which  the  old  vallev  has  been  filled  up.  This 
fact  is  not  onlv  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  existence  of  a  great 
depth  of  rubbish  and  old  buildings  on  all  the  northern  parts  of  Zion,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  English 
church,  and  for  those  of  the  barracks  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  by  exeavations  actually  made  at  different  points  in  the 
valley  itself.  So  that  the  argument  upon  the  present  level  appearance 
of  the  ground  in  question,  is  literally  an  argument  resting  upon  rubbish. 
It  has  no  solid  foundation. 

"  While  walking  in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Fiske,  through  the 
enclosure  once  occupied  by  the  great  palace  or  hospital  of  the  uiffhts 
of  St.  John,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  heap  of  rubbish 
freshly  thrown  up,  lying  near  by  the  little  Greek  church  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  enclosure.  On  entering  the  yard  of  this  church,  we 
found  people  dicing  for  foundations,  on  which  to  erect  additional  build- 
ings. They  hS  already  excavated  to  the  depth  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  as  we  estimated,  through  nothing  but  rubbish ;  and  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  top  of  a  vaulted  room,  the  depth  of  which  could  not 
yet  be  seen.  The  men  said  it  was  understood  there  was  an  ancient 
chapel  there,  long  since  buried  beneath  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  other 
buildings.  Whether  the  vaulted  room,  the  top  of  which  we  saw,  was  the 
said  chapel  or  not ;  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  first,  or  the  second,  or 
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the  third  story  of  a  structare  long  since  buried  and  lost,  we  of  oonne 

could  not  tclL     But  supposing  it  to  have  been  on  the  first  or  lower 

.story,  the  original  foundations  must  have  been. at  least  thirty  or  forty 

feet  below  the  present  surface.     They  may  have  been  much  deeper  thwi 

'  that.     Now  this  spot  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Yafa  gate  street ; 

.  precisely  where,  on  your  theory,  we  should  look  for  the  Tyropceon  valley 

filled  up  with  rubbish.    I  need  not  tell  you,  how  much  we  weire  interested 

in  this  discovery. 

"  I  proceed  to  mention  another  fact  of  the  same  sort.  On  thia  same 
Y&fa  gate  street,  at  a  point  further  up  towards  the  gate,  a  large  new 
building  has  recently  been  erected.  It  stands  opposite  the  castle,  on  the 
.  comer  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  main  street  towards  the 
Latin  convent.  Of  course,  then,  this  building  stands  directly  over  the 
bed  of  your  Tyropoeon  valley ;  and  here  also  we  should  look  for  a  oon- 
siderable  accumulation  of  rubbisL  I  inquired  of  a  European  mer- 
chant, who  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  and  who  said  he  was  present 
when  it  was  erected,  whether  in  digging  to  lay  the  foundations  maoh 
depth  of  rubbish  was  found.  ^  A  very  great  depth,'  he  replied.  *  How 
deep  do  you  think  the  excavations  wereT '  '  Oh,  I  don't  loiow,'  he  said, 
but  very  deep.  Look  at  the  height  of  that  castle  wall ;  the  depth  of 
our  excavations  was  equal  to  that.'  The  part  of  the  castle  wall  to 
which  he  pointed,  cannot  be  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  '  Are  you 
sure,'  I  said, '  your  foundations  were  so  deep  ? '  <  Yes/  he  answered 
with  confidence, '  quite  as  deep  as  the  height  of  that  wall' 

"  Our  English  friends  in  Jerusalem,  like  ourselves,  were  much  inter- 
ested in  these  fiicts ;  and  regarded  them  as  proving  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  there  was  formerly  a  deep  valley  or  ravine  along  the  coarse 
of  this  street. 

^'  Much  has  been  said  about  some  supposed  ancient  remains,  near  tlie 
corner  formed  by  the  Y&fa  gate  street  and  the  street  running  north 
through  the  bazars ;  as  also  about  a  supposed  '  pier  of  an  ancient  gate- 
way,' in  the  open  grounds  on  the  west  of  the  baiars.  Both  of  Siese 
points  I  took  some  pains  to  examine,  in  company  with  Prof.  Fiske.  The 
remains  first  mentioned  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  square  corner^ 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John.  You  may  recollect  a  row  of  arches,  almost  entire,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Y&fa  gate  street,  extending  from  near  the  basars 
almost  up  to  the  '  Christian  street.'  This  row  of  arches,  I  believe  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  belongs  to  the  crusades,  and  evidently  formed  the 
south  basement  of  the  great  palace  of  the  knights.  The  square  comer 
alluded  to,  b  a  continuation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  termination  of  this 
row  of  arches.  It  is  exactly  on  a  line  with  them,  and  built  in  the  very 
same  style ;  the  stones  being  of  ti^e  same  shape  and  sise  with  those  of 
the  arches  and  buttresses. 

"  Looking  northward  from  this  corner  of  the  old  palace,  we  noticed 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  face  of  it,  and  about  midway  between 
it  and  the  north  side  of  the  palace  enclosure,  Mr  Williams' '  pier  of  a 
gateway,'  which  he  says  is  in  its  style  of  architecture  different  from  any 
thing  he  had  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  he  thinks,  of  high  antiquity. 
Now  had  he  carefully  compared  this  relic  with  the  row  of  arches  above 
mentioned,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  pre- 
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oiselj  die  same  in  both.  Even  the  shape  and  dimenBions  of  the  stonee 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  stones  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  form,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  And  further,  if  he  had  looked  from  the  top  of  the  corner, 
already  described,  across  the  open  ground  to  this  '  pier  of  a  gateway,' 
he  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  both  the  '  pier'  and  the  coilier  are  part 
and  purcel  of  one  and  the  same  building,  and  that  the  old  palace  of  ihe 
knights  of  St  John.  I  think  you  haye  suggested,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  said  palace ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one,  who  care- 
fully compares  the  several  remains  now  alluded  to,  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  such  is  the  fiict. 

Most  truly  yoursi 

Q.  B.  Whixino. 


Note  V.— Page  384 

Dbuzi  Lettbb  Of  Pbotxction. — The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  letter  given  us  by  the  chief  Druse  Sheikh  residing  in  Hasbeiya,  di- 
rected to  the  marauding  party  of  Druses  stationed  near  B&niAs. 

"  To  their  Excellencies  the  respected  Sheikhs  of  the  Shiif,  now  in 
these  parts;  may  Ood  most  High  preserve  them. 

''  First,  the  multiplication  of  abundant  longings  to  behold  you  in 
prosperity  and  health.  And  then,  we  inform  you  that  our  friend,  Mr 
Thomson,  is  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  visit 
certain  places ;  and  it  is  expected  of  you,  that  no  one  will  interfere  with 
him,  or  stand  in  his  way.  Further,  you  need  not  that  we  should  inast 
in  this  matter.    May  your  lives  be  long. 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

MuHAMMBi)  Kns.  (L.  8.) 
^Shal)!!! 6, 1268.  |l&y  24, 1952.]* 


ITINERARY. 


FROM  BEIRtT  TO  'AKKA. 
(SEC.  n.) 


GenonI  rate  of  Travel,  8  Eng.  M.  the  hoar. 

From  Beir^  s.  k. 

1.  Nahr  Ghiidlr,  1  05 

2.  Eh&nEhulday  1 

a  el-6hfifr,  20 

4.  Nahr  Dlm^,  month,  1 

5.  Nehy  Yftnaa,  el-Jiy^  1  10 

Total  4  85 


Tuetda^f  April  Oik, 

From  Nebj  Yibao, 

1.  Cape,  highest  point,  80 

2.  Wadj  Shehim,  80 
8.  lUs  Rmneildi,  25 
4.  Nahr  Anwalj,  ford,  20 
6.  SidoD,  25 


To  Sidon    2  10 


From  Sidon, 
8.  MejdelYAn, 

7.  Brow  of  hill, 

8.  High  point, 

9.  KefrFAlfts, 


N.  860E. 

about  E. 
80'  S.  770  E. 
20'  S.  70°  E. 
abt  S.  740  E. 


45 
25 

50 

15 


ToKefrFal^    2  15 


Wednetdag,  April  70. 

From  Kefr  F&l^s, 

1.  Wady  Shemm&a,  bott^ 

2.  Rfim.     From  K.  Falfis,  N.  86O  E. 
8.  KaitAleh, 

4.  Zehiltah. 

5.  Jeb&'a,  (5  min.  on  right) 

6.  JegA'a, 


45 
55 

1  85 
55 

1  05 

1 


Tkundajff  April  Stk. 
Detained  by  weatiber. 


Friday,  April  9A. 

FVom  Jeij&*a,    . 

1.  'Arab  BAllm,  <10  min. 

on  left,)  S.I6OW. 

2.  Nahr  Zaher^y,  bridge, 
8.  Tell  Habbftsh.    From 

Jentfa,  S.890W. 

4.  Keb&tfyeh,  Lower, 
6.  Am^  abt  S.  55<'  E. 

6.  K&l'at  esh-Sfaiiikli;        S.  28^  £. 


85 

85 

20 
80 
10 
20 


Total    6  15 


To^oaafle  8  80 

From  ArnAn, 

el-Humrah,         about           W.  80 

Zaatar,  East,      about           W.  26 

Zautar,  West,     about           W.  10 

Jisr  Ka'ka'ljeh,  about  W.  by  S.  1 

To  the  bridge  2  05 


Satunjhv,  April  lOtft. 

From  bridge, 

1.  PomtinW.Hu- 

jeir,    about   S.  by  E. 
2.Wady    SeliULy, 

mouth,  S.  by  E. 

8.  Kl&biikhah,  abt        S.  K 
4.T«din,  S.870W. 

6.  Sauwaneh,        S.    40W.  (ciPBuit) 

6.  W.  Hujeir,  it>ad 

to  Tibntn,  S.  W. 

7.  KhirbetSlHm,  abtN.N.E. 
8.Tibnhi,      about  S.S.W.  1 


85 

45 
55 

40 
60 

20 
10 
10 


Total    5  25 


Mondi^,  April  12A, 
FromTibnhi, 
'    H&rts,  S.  8O0  W. 


1. 

2.  Seribblfl, 


s.  450  W. 


55 

45 
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8.  W.  el-'Ayto,  opp.  iti  ■•  «■ 

■n^e,                        S.  460  W.  15 

4.  High  poml^                    N.  N.  W.  16 

5.  YaUr,                   about  N.  N.  W.  80 

8.  W.  el-'AyHvetorn,  abt  S.  S.  E.  40 
7.  Hadreh,  rain,  S.  25<3  E.  1  00 
aHeadofWadj,    alxmt  W.  S.  W.  80 

9.  BAmeh,                        N.  60O  W.  80 

B«UitN.  Ti^'W.  Im.        Total  5  20 


From  folk  of  road  to  'Aiteh, 
1.  W.el-*A7«ii,  plain  be- 
low BnmeUi,  about    S.  80^  E.  1 
a.  Rnmeiflh,  S.  lO''  R      20 

8.  KefrBirim,       aboat  S.E.b7E.  1  25 


Total    2  46 


WtdmrnS/m,  ApiU  140^ 
From  Kefr  Bir^im, 
1.  Low  ridge,  angle  of  Job. 

Jermiik,  S.  150  E.  1  20 

2L  Meii^n,  S.  150  E.      40 

a  E.biowofmoimt^n,abtN.eO<3W.      80 
4.  W.   "  "        "         N.  W.      80 

6.  Beit  JenDy  (1^  m«  di- 

lect,)  aroow.  1  16 

a  Brow  above  RAmeh,         a  &  £.      80 

7.  er-Rkneb,  a  60OW.  1 

8.  el-MnghAr,  (8  m.  direct,) 

about  a  80^  K  1  40 

ToHas&r85mi]i.aadto  ^^ 

top  of  Ten  20m.  Total    7  25 


1.  Top  of  diagonal  ridge,   S.850W.  66 

2.  Deir  Hanna                  S.  45^  W.  26 

a-AnAbeh.                    j  w' I  R  _^ 

Total  1  65 


T^Haa,  April  160. 
Bemained  at  'Airtbeh. 


f,  AprU  irtk. 
From 'Arrftbeh, 

1.  SAkbntn,  N.  67^  W. 

2.  Top  of  a  ridge,  N.  88^  W. 
Wadj  Sba'ab,  bottom,  N.  W. 
K&barah,             aboat        N.  E. 

Betnzn  to  No.  8. 
Sba'ab,  vilL         aboat  W. 

TeU  Ya'nb,  on  left,       W.  bjN. 


7.  Tell  Birweh, 
a  'Akka,  agates 


W.  by  N.  1 
N.  76*  W.  1  SO 

Total    6  10 


XL 


FBOM  'AKKA  TO  JERUSALEIC. 
•    (SEC.  IIL) 


MimA^AptUl9HL 
Fram'Akka, 

1.  Ten  Klsdn,                    a  OO^  E.  1  45 

a  Bir  Tlieh,                      a  85<'  £.  80 

a  TQmrab,                        a  65<)  £.  80 

4.  Top  offixfltridge,  aboat  a  80o  E.  40 

6.  Kankab^                         S.  61^  E.  46 

6.  Jefftt,                             a  89<>  E.  45 

7.  Kana,                    about   E.  a  E.  40 
a  KefrMenda,         about           W.  40 

Total  6  15 


Ttimda^,Apni20A. 

From  Kefr  Menda, 

1.  Sefiftrieb,  a  11^  E. 

2.  Brow  of  a  low  km,  S.  80^  W. 
a  BeitLabm,  S.  80^  W. 

4.  Jeida,  a  80<>  W. 

5.  TeU  edi-Sbemmlm,  a  28®  W. 


15 
05 
45 
40 
65 


Total    4  40 


Wedmtda^,  Apnl  2lA 

From  Ten  eah-ShemmAm, 

1.  Ten  eth-ThArah,  S.  19°  E.      25 

2.  Ten  el-Mutwnim,  a  7^  E.  1  80 
a  LeuAn,  aboat  a  W.  by  a  15 
4.  Top  of  PaiB  toward! 

Ramleb,         about  a  86^  W.  1  10 

6.  Urn  el-Fabm,  about  S.(r)  80 
a  High  point,  a    6°  E.  20 

7.  High  brow,  about  a  20^  E.  1  80 
a  ^bud,                                     S.  40 

Total    0  20 


46 

Thundag,  Apnl  22d. 

25   FiomYa'bud, 

46    1.  Hffl  15'  aw.  of  Yalmd,       a  W.      15 

I  2.  High  point,  a  660  W.  1 

80   a  Fork  <^  road  to 'Attn, 
16  about  a  800  W.  1  80 
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4.  'Atttl,  about  S.      40 

5.  Top  of  add  Wadj,  from 

W.  Mfi»^        about  S.  70^  E.  1  45 

6.  'Anebta^  S.  SO^"  E.      40 

7.  Bamin,  S.  470  E.  1 

Total    6  60 


From  RamSn, 

N&bolua,  &  55^  E.  2  45 


Saiurday,  AjnH  240. 


From  Nftbnhifl^ 

1.  R&fldieh, 

2.  High  point, 
8.  High  point, 

4.  Kuriet  Jit, 

5.  Fundnk, 

6.  High  point, 

7.  'A^On, 
a  Hableh, 


about  W.  N.  W. 

N.  680  W. 

S.  70O  W. 

S.  70O  W. 

S.  560  W. 
about  W.  S.  W. 
about  S.  70°  W. 
about  W.  a  W. 


Total    6  80 


Monday,  AprU  2m. 

From  Habloh, 

1.  M^del  Yaba, 

S.  16°  W. 

1  40 

2.  Neby  Thaiy,  Wely,       S.  67^  W. 

86 

8.  Renthiebf 

S.  13°  W. 

25 

4.  Lndd, 

S.  20°  W. 

1  45 

5.  On  a  ridge. 

S.  260  E. 

26 

6.  On  a  ridge, 

about  S.  360  E. 

60 

7.  el-Kub&b, 

S.  820  E. 

46 

a  High  point, 

S.  70O  E. 

26 

9.Y^o    •           about]  ^^|20E. 

1 

Total 

7  60 

Tuetday,  AprU  270l 

From  YMo, 

1.  Angle  of  ridge, 

about  N.  66<>  W. 

80 

2.  *Amw&8, 

S.  47°  W. 

16 

8.  Utr6n, 

S.  47°  W. 

20 

4.  High  point, 

5.  BeitSiisln, 

S.    8°W. 

20 

S. 

20 

&  Siii'a,  Zorvh, 

S. 

46 

7.  'Artftf, 

S.  62°  E, 

80 

8.  Yeah&'a, 

N.  20°  E. 

80 

9.  High  p(»nt, 
10.  MSrfr, 

about            N. 
about            E. 

86 
85 

11.  S&rla, 

about  E.  N.  E. 

1 

12.  Kuriet  el-*Enab,  about    £.3.  E. 

60 

Vol.  Ill,— 64 

18.  K5fltfil,    on   ridge    6'  &  ic 

on  our  right,  about  S.  62°  E.      45 

14.  Eul&nia,  E.      80 

Total    7  45 


Wednetdag,  AprU  28(i 
From  Kuldnia, 

1.  Top  of  ascent,  S.  80°  E.      45 

2.  Jems.,  Yafa  Gate,  abt    S.  76°  E.      45 

Total    1  80 


EXCURSIONS  FROM   JERUSA- 
LEM.   (SEC.  VI) 


m. 


Wedmetda^^  Ma$  5I&. 

Frook  Jenualem, 

1.  Convent  of  the  Cross, 

3  min.  on  right,  abt  W. 

2.  High  point,  about  W.  by  & 
8.  'Ain  Y&lo,  about  W.  by  S. 
4.  'Ain  Hiiniyehf  about  W. 
6.  Bittir,  S.  46°  W, 
6.  Khirf)et  el-YehAd,    N.  46°  W. 


20 
80 
25 
25 
40 
15 


Total    2  85 
RsrusN. 
From  Bittir, 

1.  Fork  of  roads,  N.  45°  E.  20 

2.  Point  k  m.  E.  of 

Welejeh,    about  N.  15 

8.  Top  of  ridge,  abt       N.  by  E.  15 

4.  Above    *Ain  KA- 

rim,  about  N.E.byN.  20 

6.  BrowofBephaim,abt  E.  50 

6.  Jenualem,    Y4fa 

gate,        about     N.  60°E.(?)      80 

Total    2  80 


Frida^^  Ma»  7HL 


From  Jerusalem, 

1.  M&rEHAs, 

2.  el-Khamis,  min, 
8.  Kftbbet  R|[hil, 
4.  trt&s, 

6.  el-Burak, 

6.  High  pomt, 

7.  High  point, 

8.  High  point, 


S.  47°  E. 


S.  40O  W. 
about  S.  86°  W. 
about  S.  86°  W. 


50 
25 
10 
60 
25 
10 
05 
15 
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9.  KAfih,  at  resenroir,     S.  87°  W.  46 

10.  0pp.  Kheiran,  about  S.  20©  W.  25 

1 1.  HiU  north  of  Beit  SAr,  S.  42©  W.  25 

12.  Beit  Sflr,                      S.  86°  W.  10 

13.  'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,      N.  80°  E.  07 

14.  Angle  of  road,  about               S.  85 

15.  Bir  el-Kh6li],    about               £.  07 

16.  er-Rameb,        about    N.  N.  E.  06 

17.  HalhW,                        N.    90  E.  26 


Totd    7  15 


Saturday,  May  80. 
From  HalhAl, 

1.  'Ain  edb-Dhirweb, 

2.  High  point)     about 
*   Beit  Ummar, 


N. 
N.  20  E. 
N.  200  E. 
N.  150  E. 
N.  210  E. 


4.  Menina,  about 

5   Top  of  ri<ige, 

6.  Beit  Sakarieii, 

Return  <mit  the  oeck; 

7.  Point,  from  neck  abt  N.  E.  by  E. 

8.  High  point,       about  N.  E.  by  E. 

9.  High  point,      about     £.  N.  E. 

10.  el-Khudr,  about     E.  N.  £. 

11.  Jerusalem,  Y&fa  Gate,  \ 


12 

20 
80 
46 
80 
18 

25 

80 
10 
85 


Total  6  10 


IV.    FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  BEISAN. 
(SEC.  VIL) 


WnTH  HOB8BB. 


Mojida^,  May  lOih. 
BVom  Jenualem, 

1.  er-Ram,  by  usual  road,  1  40 

2.  KubArel-'Am&likafa,abt  E.  55 
8.  Khirbet  el-Haiyeh,  abt  £.  by  N.  80 
4.  JcVa  (Geba),  K  660  W.  46 
6,  Miikhm^  45 

Total    4  85 


Tuesday^  May  WUl 
From  M&khmaa, 

,    ^^       .  j     40'N.50O  E. 

1.  Riimmon,  -j  ^  j^,  j^ 

2.  et-Taiyibeh,  cm  right,  N.    1°  E. 
8.  Deir  JerAr,  N.    5°  W. 

4.  Ke&  MlOik,  abt 


5.  el-Mughaiyir, 

6.  Daumeh, 


j       N.  540  E. 
(orN.E.byE. 

N.  63°  E. 

N.  280  E. 


1  50 

46 
15 

1  '20 

1  45 
45 


Total    6  40 


WeiwBiiay,  May  l^A. 


From  Daumeh, 

V.  A 

1.  M^el, 

N.    70  W. 

40 

2.  *Akrabeh, 

about    N.bgrW. 

1  25 

8.  Bi^  point. 

about               E. 

10 

4.  Y&nAn, 

N.  8O0  E. 

30 

5.  •Am  Y&nAn, 

N.  80«>  E. 

20 

a  High  ridge, 

about              N. 

15 

7.  High  point, 

-  about  N.  50®  W. 

20 

8.  Beit  FArik, 

N.  490  W. 

15 

9.  N&bnluB, 

about  N.  60°  W. 

1  25 

Total 

6  20 

Thtnday,  May  ISth, 
FromNttnilns, 

1.  *Aflkar,  about  a  £.  by  E. 

2.  Angle  of  moun- 

tain, about  N.  85^  E.     1 

8.  TfiUAzah,         about  N.  40^  W.  ? 


4.  Bmj  el-FAr?a, 
6.  Tey&sir,     abt 


N.  740  E. 

;  50'  N.  700  E. 

I  10'  N.  200  E. 

|25'N.  750  E. 

I  25'  N.    50  E. 


25 


45 

10 


50 


Total    6  10 


fVidayy  May  14lik 

From  TeyAsir, 

1.  Kfisr  el-MSilih,        abt    S.  60  E. 

2.  Khirbet  el-Malih,    abt    £.  S.  E. 
8.S^(Succo&){J^:j**j,N.| 

'Ain  el-Beida, 


Berdela,  ruin, 
'AinMak-hftz, 


abtN.35^W. 
abt  N.  (?) 
abt         N.  (?) 


1  05 
30 

1  25 

50 
80 
20 


Total     4  40 


Saiunhy,  May  IStJL 

From  'Ain  Mak-hfiz, 

1.  Ridghah,  about     £.  by  S.       25 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan, 

near  S&kAt,     about     E.  by  S.  1 
8.  W.  Ttiibia,  mouth,   abt    £.  by  N.       80 

4.  Brow  of  1st  pla- 

teau, about  N.  650  K  1  15 

5.  Another  brow,     about  N.  50^  £.      50 

6.  Kefr  Abil,  E.       10 


From  Kefr  AWl, 

1.  High  point,  abt  N.  50°  W. 

2.  Ax^le  of  load,  about    N.  50^  W. 


4  10 


1  80 
15 
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Fahn.CPeHa),  about  S. 

From  no.  2, 
Ford  to  Bel- (  46'abtN.  60»W. 
Bftn,  JlS'abt    S.  S.W. 

Beii&ii,  N.  62'>W. 


E.lt 

15 


1  15 


Total    4  15 


FBOM  BEISAN  to   HASBKHTA. 

(SEC.  vm.) 


WITH  HQB8B8. 


Monday,  Mas  17(». 
FromBofl^ 

1.  Beit  nfa,  N.  76©  W.  1  80 

2.  KAmieh,  N.  24°  W.  1  26 
a  en-Na'&rah,  N.    2°  E.  1 

4.  Tftmrah,  N.  25^  £.      25 

5.  S.  £.  foot  of  Tabor, 

W.  Sberftr,     abont     N.  by  E.      50 

6.  SAk  el-Kb^      about    N.  N.  £.  1 

7.  L&bieh  direct    N.  N.  E.  1  10 


Total    7 


Twudoff^  Mojf  im. 
From  LAbieh, 

1.  Hajaren- 

Nii8r&07,abtE.N.E.iE.  1  10 

2.  Irbid,  N.    60  W.  45 
8.  KhAnMin- 

yeh,  abtN.E.b7E.i£.  2  10 

4.  Ten  Hftm,  abt  N.  E.  50 

5.  BIrKeHizeb,       aU  N.  W.  (slow)  1  05 
'  6.  Angle  of  road,   N.  80^  W.  80 

7.  Damasciis  road, 

about   W.N.W.  45 

8.  Ja'teeh,  aboat    N.  by  E.  1  10 

Total    8  25 


Wednetdas,  May  1^ 
From  Ja*6neh, 

1.  Mugb&r,         about       N.  25^  E.  40 

2.  EasyAn,          about         N.  by  E.  2 

8.  Angle  of  roads,  abt                   E.  50 

4.  Angle  of  roads,  abt  \  ^r  N^.  w!  ^  ^^ 

5.  el-Khureibeh,               S.  60o  w!  J25 

6.  Kedes,                            N.  4<>  E.  50 

7.  Meis  eWebel,    abt                  N.  1  20 


Thwnda^y  Ma^  ^^^^  • 

From  Meis  el-Jebel,  &  il 

1.  High  point,     about      N.  81^  E.  1 

2.  H6nln,                          N.    5^  £.  80 
8.  N.  E.  part  of  Meg  C     N.  N.  E.  „  ^a 

'AyOn,          about  tor N. by E.  ^  ^ 

4.  TeU  Dibbln,   about       N.  N.  W.  85 

5.  Brow  ofW.et-Teim,  abt     N.  E.  1  15 

6.  Ford  of  Nahr  Hasbtoy,  abt  N.  E.  55 

7.  Hasbeiya,  lower  part,    abt  S.  £.  80 

<«        upper  part,  10 

Total  7  25 


Total    7  20 


VL    FROM  HASBEIYA  TO  BlNliS 
AND  BACK.    (SEC.  IX.) 

WITH  R0B8BS. 


Tueada^f  May  25ci. 

From  Hasbeiya ;  upper  part, 

1.  Ford  of  the  Hasb&ny,  abt    N.  W. 

2.  Notch  of  ed-Dahar,     abt     S.  W. 
8.  Above  Jisr  Bfiigheiz,    N.  260  W. 


4.  Bel4t, 

5.  Dibbin, 

6.  Judeideh, 

7.  Tell  Dibbin, 

8.  Khiyam, 


abt  S.W.byS. 

abt  S. 

S.  150W. 

abt  S. 

S.E. 


40 
45 
20 
15 
25 
15 
25 


Total    5  05 


Wednetday,  May  26lA. 
From  Ehiyanif 

el-Ghilgar,  abt 


2.  Tellel-K&dy, 
8.  Difneh, 
4.  el-Mans6zy, 


abt 


S. 
S.  E. 
S.  12°  W. 

s.  s.  w. 


5.  Juna  of  8  streams,  abt  S.W.byS.  1 


50 
25 
20 


Fzon^  el->Mansi!iry, 

6.  Kh^  Duweir,        abt 

7.  B&nl&s,  abt 


N.E. 
E. 


45 
85 


Total    5  55 


Thunder,  May  2Hh, 
FromB&nlAs, 
l.''AJn  Ktinyeh, 
2.  LakePhiala,  Birket 

er-B&m,  abt 

8.  Top  of  ridge,        ^bt 
4.  Wely   Sheikh   'Oth- 

m&n    HazAzy,  abt     W.  by  N.  1 


S.  690  K  1 

E.  by  S.  1 

N.  N.  W.      25 
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5.  KfiTat  es-Subcibeh,      N.  75°  W. 

IL  H 

26 

6:  B&ni&s,                         S.  Tl")  W. 

60 

Total 

4  40 

FVidc9,Maf2Stk 

From  B&niAB, 

1.  Brow  of  terrace,    abt  W.  N.  W. 

15 

2.  S.  W.  corner  of  moun- 

tain,                            N.  W. 

85 

8.  *Ain  Khftrwa'ah,  abt  N.  IQo  E. 

85 

4.  Kftl'at  Biutra,                £.  by  S. 

45 

Retom  to  no.  8. 

6.  W.  e»-Seraiyib,   abt     N.  by  E. 

40 

6.  W.  el-Khupeibeh,  abt     N.  by  E. 

80 

7.  Raaheiyetel-FiikhAr, 

abtN.N.E. 

85 

8.  Hibbdrfyeb          abtN.  76©  E.  1 

9.  'Ain  JQrfts                 N.  ¥P  W. 

45 

10.  Top  of  ridge  &  of 

Hasbeiya,         abt     K.  N.  E. 

20 

11.  Hasbeiya,            abt             N. 

25 

Total 

6  25 

VIL    FROM  WiSBEirX  TO  DAMAS- 
CUS.   (SEC.  X.) 


Jfimdag,  Ma^  8lA 

FVom  Hasboiya, 

1.  W.  et-Teim,  chan- 

nel, abt       N.  250W.      25 

2.  Top  of  ridge  ed- 

Dahar,          abt  W.  S.  W.      45 

8.  Do.  fork  of  road,  abt  N.  K  1 

4.  YQhmnr,          abt  N.  1  15 

5.  el-EAweh,    (nata- 

ral  bridge,)  abt  N.      80 

Retom  to  Yfihmnr : 
8.  libbeiya,         abt  E.  by  N.  1  15 

7.  Neby  Sufis  N.  E.      85 


Total    5  45 


TWadlqf,  Jvm  ^M, 


Fram  Neby  Sfifa, 

1.  Ang^  at  Damawma 

road,  about 

2.  Angle  at  fountain 
8.  RAflheiya,  E.  end, 

4.  'Aiha,  abt 

5.  Kefir  E^ 


E.  by  N. 

N.  E.  by  E. 

S.  250  E. 

\  E. 

J  or  E.  by  S. 

N.  200  E.  1 


to 

50 
40 

80 


6.  Angle  of  road,  genr.  abt   E.  K.  E.  1  SO 
7.Rfikhleh,  lT'W.i^      ^ 

aDeirel.'ABhA-(io'''^^-^146 
y^'  (     80'abtN.E. 

Total    8  20 


TTeelMsri^,  Jwkt  2iidL 
From  Deir  el-*A)>h4yir, 

1.  Kh&n  MdthelAn,  E.  N.  E. 

2.  Dtm&a,        about  E.  by  S. 
8.  KbAnel-'Ai^ j      50'abtE.byS. 

tU,  ]lo05'abtE.  S.E. 

4.  Measeb,  abt  E.  by  S. 

5.  Damaacns,  S.  W.  gate,  E. 


50 
1  55 


85 


Total    6  20 


VIIL 


FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BA'AL- 
BEK.    (SEC.  XL 


Monda^^  /mm  70. 
From  Damascna, 

1.  Wely  above  SAlihtyeh,  W.  N.  W.      45 

2.  Dnmmar,         about  N.W.      40 
8.  Angle,  N.  W.  nde  of 

Sahra,         about  N.W.  1  40 

4.  Besshna,  S.W.      80 

6.  el-F^eh,  fount* n,  abt  N.  W.      85 

6.  el-Kefr,  abtN.W.byW.  1  20 

7.  Bridge  above  the 

SAk,  abtN.W.byW.      40 

8.  S.  E.  comer  of 

plain,  abt       W.N.W.      80 

9.  Encampment  on 

theBarada,    abt  N.      16 

Total    6  55 


7VaK%,  Jwm  %Ul 
From  encampment, 

1.  'Ain  el-Funduk  10  m. 

north,  about  N.  1  10 

2.  Angleopp.  BusUb,  abt  S.  &  W.  85 
8.  'Ain  Barada,  head,  W.  by  S.  15 
4.  BatrAny,  S.  S.  W.  50 
^.  Top  of  high  ridge,         S.  S.  W.  85 

6.  Western  brow,       abt  W.  20 

7.  Angle,     mid-plateau, 

abt  N.  N.  W.  80 

8.  E  rideof  Judeideh,  abt       N.  W.  16 

9.  Wady  Zarir,  month,     N.  N.  W.  20 


mNJEBABT. 
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10*  Wster-flihed,   head. of 


W.Zaiir, 

11.  Tree,  Zarftr, 

12.  Kh&n,   month 

Hfli4r, 
18.  Mgdd 'Aiijar, 
14.  'Anjar,  ruin, 
16.  Neba'  'Anjar, 


N.W. 

N.  N.  W. 
of  W. 

abt      N.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 

abt       N.  E. 

£. 


10 


50 
20 
40 
15 


Total    7  25 


WeiMtAay^  Jvm  9tk, 

From  Neba'  'Anjar, 

1.  Neba'  ShemAo,  about        N.  E. 

2.  Kefr  Zebad,        about  N.  40"^  E. 
8.  el-Knseiyeh,  N.  40^  E. 

4.  Deir  el-GhfidO,  N.  40°  E. 

5.  Wady  SahAr,  N.  40©  E. 
&  M&sy,                 aboatN.  40°  £. 

7.  Neby  Shit,         about  N.  N.  E. 

8.  0pp.  Bereitib,    about  K.  K.  R 

9.  ForktofoontaiD,    abt   N.K.  £. 
10.  Ba*Albek,  about  N.  N.  W. 

FonntaaQ  of  Ba'albek, 

15in.E.byS.  Total 


20 

55 
80 
25 
'25 
15 
45 
25 
25 


8  25 


K. 


FROM  BA»ALBEK  TO  EL-HUSN. 
(SEC.  xn.) 


WITH  BOB8S8. 


Tkmde^,  June  lOO. 

From  Ba'albek, 

1.  Nahleh,  N. 


E. 


2.  Wady  from  YAutn,    |  ^l  ^'  ^' 


8.  0pp.  Ream  el-Hadeth, 
•^  m.  on  left,  about 

4.  Top  of  ridge,  water- 

shed, about     N.  by  E. 

5.  Neba'  Lebweh,   15m. 

KofvilL    about       N.  N.  E. 


N.  by  E.  1  10 
55 
1  05 
Total    5  40 


Friday^  June  lHh. 

From  Neba'  Lebweh, 

l.'Ain.  .Wi??:^-!^?- 

2.  el'Fikeh,  about 
8.  Mb  Ba'albek,  abt 
4.  Angle,  on  road  to 

fitbrmul,  N.  by  W.  2 

Vol.  IEL— 54» 


(85'       N.  K 

N.  E. 
N.  E. 


6.  Neba'  el-'Aay,  abt    N.  W.byN.      40 

6.  K&m6'a  el-HOzmul,       S.  65°  E.  1 

7.  Kbleh,  N.  480  £.  2  45 

Total    8  40 


Saturday,  Jtme  12th. 

From  Ribleh, 

1.  Angle  of  road,          Ebt  N.      45 

2.  el-Buweidah,  rain,  jabt  N.  W.  1  15 

3.  Height  of  hmcl,         abt  N.  W.  2  15 

4.  W.  Kh&Ud,  mill,       abt  N.  W.      50 
6.  Mouth  of  Wady 

KhMid,       abt  N.  W.  by  N.  i  N.      50 
8l  Encamp    under 

el-Husn,  N.  by  W.  i  W.  8 

Direct,  2  h. 


Eiil'at  el-Huffi, 


W.lqrN. 


8  55 
55 


Total    9  50 


FROM  EL-HUSN  TO  BEIRtFT. 
(SEC.  XIBU) 


WRH     BOBSES. 


Mondi^,  Jtm»  UA. 


From  el-HuBU, 

1.  Deir  M&r  Jirjio, 

2.  Intermitting  foun- 

tain, abt 

8.  Angle  of  road,  abt 

4.  TelleUHauih,  abt 

5.  Jin*  el-Abyad,  abt 

6.  Angle  of  road,  abt 


N.  60°  W.      40 


W.  N.  W.      20 

W.  N.  W.       15 

S.  W.  1 

S.  S.  W.  2  80 

o.  o.  W. 

7.  Angle  of  road,    abt  |J^.'  ^-  ^"  ^ 

8.  Nahr    'AkkAr,     or  (  80'     S.w! 

N.  el-Khureibeh,  "j  45'  S.  S.  W. 

9.  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

fbotofhill,     abt        S.  byW. 


15 
40 

1  15 
85 


Total    7  80 


Tuetdagf,  Jwm  15<jl. 

From  Sheikh  Muhammed, 

1.  TeU  'Arka,  S.  40°  W. 

2.  Nahr  el-BA- U^j.  ^^^  S^^  g 

"^  (20'  abt  S.  lOO  Wr 

8.  W.  HAlAo,  brow,  abt 


55 
1  45 


S.  1  40 
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4.  'AyAn  'Ashish,  abt  S.  W. 

5.  Ziigharta,            abt  S.  W.  hy  W. 

6.  Opp.KefrY&ahit, 

ixn.  dist.          abt  S.  S.  E. 

7.  Angle  of  road,      abt  S. 

8.  W.  HeirAna,  foot,  abt  S.  E. 

9.  'Ain  HeirAiia,       abt  S.  S.  £. 


40 


05 
65 
60 
60 


Total    9  40 


WedRetiag,  Jms  16(&. 
From  'Ain  Heirihia, 


1.  Ebden,  abt 

2.  Ridge,  low  point,  abt 
8.  The  cedars,  abt 
4.  Baherreh,  abt 
6.  HasrCkn,                 abt 

From  the  cedars,  abt 


S.  S.  E. 

S.  E. 

E.  S.  E. 

W.  byN. 

(W.by  S. 

W. 


1  10 
1  16 
1  80 
1 

1  80 


Total    6  25 


Thtndagfy  Jtm  llA. 

From  Hasron, 

1.  Bd&m&n,  abt 

2.  Top  of  ridge  abt 
8.  Top  ofapaai^  abt 
4.  Highest    $  1  80'  abt 

ridge,   I     15'  abt  S.  R  by  E. 
6,  el-'Afirah,  abt  S.  E.  by  S. 

6.  Neba'  Raweis,       abt     S.  by  E. 

7.  Angle  of  road,  S.  S.  W. 


W.  by  S.  1 

S.  S.  W.  40 
S.  W.  2  46 
S.  W.  J  ^^ 

1  10 
85 


8.  Fomitain  of  Afka,  S.  E. 

9.  Afka,  W. 


H.  K. 

80 
15 


Total    9  40 


Friday,  /mm  18(4. 
Fhxm  Afka, 

1.  ez-ZttwArtb,  min,  abt 

2.  Dhnhfir  elHawa,  abt    E. 
8.  Angle  of  road,  base  of 

high  ridge,         abt  W. 

4.  Top  of  high  ridge,  abt    S. 

5.  W.  Shebr^  bott.  abt    S. 

6.  Angle  of  road,       abt 

7.  Neba' el-'Asal,      abt 

8.  Natural  bridge,     abt 

9.  Fnkra,  min,  abt  W. 

10.  Mezra'ah,  middle,  abt  W. 

11.  Nahr     es-Salib, 

bridge,  abt 

12.  Top  of  ascent,  W. 
18.  'AjeltAn,W.part,  abt  W. 


w. 

40 

bya 

10 

S.W. 

1  15 

S.W. 

50 

S.W. 

20 

S.W. 

85 

S.E. 

25 

W. 

80 

S.  W. 

25 

s.  w. 

1  45 

w. 

40 

aw. 

80 

byS. 

1  ao 

Total    9  85 


Saturday,  Jme  190. 
From  'AjeltAn, 

1.  BeUftneh,  W.  by  S. 

2.  Zdk  el-Khnrab,  W.  ^  S. 
8.  Bridge  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  W.  by  S. 
4.  Beirut  (rapidly). 


10 

80 

05 


Total    4  45 


INDEX  I. 


AEABIC   NAMES   AND   WOEDS, 

OHIBTLT   OBOaSAPHIOAL. 

Names  begiiming  with  Abu,  Um,  Beky  and  Keflr,  an  in  eyery  case  to  be  songht 
under  these  words.  In  respect  to  names  beginning  with  Am,  Bir,  Deir,  TtU,  and  the 
like,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  nniibrm ;  and  some  of  them  wiB  be  fonnd  under  the 
seoond  part  of  the  name. 

The  reference  to  pages  is  not  always  fnU ;  the  more  important  passages  only  being 
cited,  where  a  name  ooomn  more  than  once.  Yet  the  entry  is  alwa3rs  sa£Bciantly  ftdl, 
to  serve  as  a  General  Index  for  all  the  Arabic  names  and  words  found  in  the  body  of 
the  work. 

For  the  significancy  and  pronunciation  of  the  several  consonants  and  Towels,  the ' 
reader  is  referred  to  the  specifications  immediately  following  the  Preface  in  YoL  I ;  as 
also  to  Dr  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Arabic,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Biblical  Researches^  Vol  IH  App.  pp.  89-111. 


'Abd  el'KAdir,  AnMtm,  S04. 

'Abd  el.H&dy,  fam.  123. 

'Abeih,  ym.  20.     School,  20. 

Abu,  AM  Betk-Maaehah,  872. 

'Abilin,  better  'Abbilln,  vilL  and  W.  108- 

106, 107,  110. 
Abrah,  vill.  87. 
Abu  'Aly,  riv.  686. 
Abu  el-'Auf,  291. 
Abu  Feraj,  Tell,  816. 
Abu  Ghauah,  fam.  144,  167. 
Abu  lEamhah,  tUL  876. 
AbuNftr,  W.  121,  123. 
Abu  *Obeida,  810,  816. 
Abu  el-'Omeir,  W.  842. 
Abu  Sa'H  fam.  186. 
Abu  SeiyH  W.  826. 
Abu  Shftsheh,  near  Ramleh,  148,  146. 
Abu  Shfisheh,  near  Kh^  SiBnyeh,  81. 
Abu  $nbb&h  ruin»  290,      .  .        i 


Abu  Sin4n,  yilL  108. 

Abu  ZabArah,  122. 

Abu  Zakary,  Wely,  288. 

Abu  Zurei^i,  116. 

el-Abya4,  *the  white,'  bridge,  660. 

el-'Adallyeh,  vill  44& 

'Adas,  Heh  0*^0^9,  'lentiles,'  40. 

'AdAthir,  M.  72.  '  * 

'Adweh,  viU.  and  F.  688. 

Af  ^a,  ApkMo,  603-608. 

Aghar,  M.  see  Aghwar. 

Aghwar,  '  caverns,'  M.  plur.  of  GhlLr,  perh* 

the  true  form  for  *  Aghar/  486. 
el-A^mar,  Ar^  841. 
Ahmar,  W.  294,  296,  298. 
Ahmed,  W.  266,  286. 
'Aidib,  vill  64. 
'Aitia,  vilL  431,  432. 
'AilAt,  ▼iU-  106. 

'Aflebib.  'AiUbAn,  viH  80,  81,  680. 
'Ain,  vUl.  near  'Aj\jar,  600. 
'Ain,  near  Lebwoh,  688. 
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'Ain,yilL  north  of  Lebweh,  688.  HHotAm 
of  Scripture,  534. 

eWAin,  W.  290. 

'Ain  'Abd  el-'Al,  W.  6& 

'Ain  'AnAb,  vill.  21. 

'Ain  'Arab,  429. 

•Ain  'Asy,  W.  278. 

'Ain  'Ata,  viR  382,  428,  428. 

'Ain  el-BaVarah,  587. 

'Ain  Barada,  488,  499. 

'Ain  el-BoriUeh,  420. 

'Ain  el-Beida,  in  the  Ohdr,  318.  In  Leba- 
non, 600.    See  Neba'  Bei^a. 

'Ain  el-Bei4^  Tell,  115. 

'Ain  Bunjay,  vilL  604. 

'Ain  edh-Dhirweh,  or  ed-Dirweh,  277, 278. 

'Ain  Defneh,  299. 

'Ain  ed-Dibl,  yUl  87. 

'AinFalAj,  428. 

'Ain  el-Ffjeh,  474,  476i 

'Ain  Fit,  vilL  890,  898. 

'Ain  el-Fnndnk,  487. 

'Ain  el-^addad,  487. 

'Ain  el-Qadid,  yUL  809. 

Ain  ^anlyeh,  286. 

•Ain  gUrflsh,  449. 

'Ain  Qairar,  vill.  486. 

'Ain  mttry  (ifor  ph»X  ^1- 

'Ain  9er»by,  487. 

'Ain  ^Tigeir,  54. 

•Ain  Ibl,  vill.  68,  66. 

.'Ain  Jfirfa,  TilL  416,  418. 

.'Ain  el-Jiirr,  comm.  'Ai^ar,  496^ 

'Ain  K&rim,  Gr.  Kcw^/a,  Oaram,  168,  271, 
272. 

*Ain  Keblr,  298. 

•Ain  Kesftr,  rilL  19,  20,  21. 

'Ain  el-Khn^  476. 

'Ain  el-Kuneifl^  yilL  604. 

'Ain  Kiinyeh  of  QAfbeijra,  880,  888. 

'Ain  ^flnyeh  of  Bftni^  898. 

'Ain  el-Knfeir,  449. 

'Ain  Mak-h6x,  814,  816^  816. 

'Ain  MeithelAn,  489. 

'Ain  el.Mi2r&b,  W.  67,  61. 

'Ain  Ni^  ndn,  88. 

•Ain  Sahib,  471. 

•Ahi  §aU^  487. 

•Ain  Seraiyib,  889. 

•Ain  Shema,  Betk-jakmmk^  168»  164. 

'Ain  ee-§nweireh,  429. 

•AinT&na,  rAonaO,  296. 

'Ain  «t-Taau^,  666,  657. 

*  Ain  Tumih^  n«ar  9^beijr»»  420. 

•Ain  TannArah,  via  882. 

•Ain  et-Tin,  844. 

'Ain  Tinta,  882. 

•Ain  Tftrah,  comm.  •Ant^rah,  617. 

•Ain  tfn,  vilL  87. 

'Ain  Warkah,  vilL  28. 

'Ain  Yiao,  265. 

•Ain  er-ZeitH  vUL  76. 

'Ain&b,  YiU.  21. 


•Ainin,  Tin.  88. 

•AinAn,  not  JS^m,  806. 

'Ainftt,  viU.  87,  88. 

•Aiteh,  vilL  63,  67. 

'Aitbat  ex-Zftt,  68. 

'Aitheh,  see  'Aiteh. 

'Aitherftn,Ti]L66,867, 

•Aithy,  429. 

•AitA,  viU.  686. 

'AiyH  W.  287. 

el-'Ajam,  W.  distr.  446. 

'AjeltAn,  vilL  616,  616. 

'AjlAn,  M.  817. 

el-'AUb,  Neba',  600. 

'A^betK&mid,429. 

'Akbarah,  Aekabari,  74. 

'Akka,  Accko,  Ptdmaii^  89,  90,  91  sq. 

'Akk&r,  yilL  and  lir.  and  H  670,  676 

677.     Route  by,  677,678. 
Aklim,  Gr.  KXi/ia,  'distriet^'  88. 
'A^A)^  Ai^  600,  601. 
'A^ba  of  Damaacoa,  447,  469. 
•A^b4ny,  eanal,  447,  469. 
'A^beh,  AenJbiy  296. 
'AkAb,  a  plant,  110. 
•AkArah,  Till.  601,  602,  608. 
'Afana,  Till  69. 
'Ahnit,  AkmeOi,  287. 
'Almon,  Till.  37,  68. 
'Aly,  W.  144,  161,  166. 
'Aly  es-Sftght,  fam.  58,  59. 
el^'Amilikah,  « AmalekSftM^'  887. 
'Amh&x,  Till  609. 

'Amkah,  not  BdhrEmA,  66,  103,  108. 
eU'AmH  W.  842,  844. 
'AmAkah,  86a 
el-'AjmAn,  tiD.  156. 
'Aaw4«,  Emmam,  NitxftMM.  14%  U7* 
•AmyAn,  tUL  601. 
'An&ta,  AfMOoO,  287. 
'AnAc,  Yin.  564. 
'Anebta,  viU.  126,  126. 
'Ann&beh,  AtfAoMo&af  148,  144. 
'Anjar,  Neba',  498  aq. 
'Ai^,  Ckaida,  495-498. 
'AnkAn,  viU.  42,  44. 
'Antar,  ^ul'at,  431. 
'Ant&iah,  aee  'Ain  T  Arab. 
'Anb,  W.  429. 
'Arab  Sailm,  TiU.  44,  47. 
'Arat:,  *  wine-spirit,'  196. 
'AiAmAn,  viU.  19,  81. 
'Ar'ar,  F.  18. 

AriMt  Knaheiya,  TflL  698,  699. 
AnJ, « low  phdn,'  Heb.  ynfit ,  841. 
Ai4  el-Ahmar,  841«  842.''  ' 
Ar4'AklAk,  600. 
Ar4  el-Hamma,  841. 
Ax4  Serada,  889. 
'Aijia,  vin.  584. 
'Ar^^rea,578-68L 
'ArVa,Nahr,  678,679,  682. 
AmAn,  viU.  49,  61. 
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'Amy,  vfll.  448. 

'ArrAbeh,  Or.  rk  "Apafiti,  Araba,  88,  84. 

eVArrH  F.  440. 

•Amib,  W.  276,  288. 

'ArtAf,  viU.  154,  156. 

•Ar&bboneh,  887. 

Arz,  'cedar,'  Heb.  T^S|,  588. 

Asad,  *  lion,'  pr.  n.  456. 

el-'Asal,  W,  896,  897,  406,  418. 

el-'Asas,  W.  290. 

'AsBeh,  vilL  630. 

el-'AsfAr,  riv.  599. 

Ashrafiyeh,  in  W.  el-^jgam,  450. 

Ashraf  ijeh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 

'AahAr,  W.  57,  59,  61. 

Astreh,  Till.  184,  802. 

'Aakar,  not  8yd^,  182,  188,  800. 

'Aflkar,  TeU,  289. 

'Asl^  ruin,  127. 

d-Aswad,  *  the  black,'  M.  444, 470.  Bridge, 

660. 
el-'A;B7,  rir.  Orontet,  fonntaini^  538,  589. 
'Ataibeh,  vilL  451,  452. 
'A^nah,  W.  143,  144. 
'AtheHin,  see  'Aither^ 
'AthUt,  see  'Atltt 
'Atlit,  or  'Athltt,  629,  630. 
'Atshith,  viU.  55. 
•Attil,  vill.  124. 
'Andeh,  pr.  n.  128,  129,  181. 
ol-'Aiyeh,  riv.  140,  142. 
el-'Ai^eh,  R^b,  878. 
'Anjeh,  in  the  Gh5r,  298. 
'An^artn,  296. 
'Awi&4,  pr.  n.  807. 
Anwaljr,  rir.  BottrmM,  86,  37. 
el-A'wai,  nv.  444,  447,  470. 
'Awertah,  vilL  297. 
el-'Ayfin,  W.  61,  62. 
'AyOn  'Aahflsh,  vill.  and  F.  588. 
'Az&rfyftt,  Tell,  893. 
'Axm&t  (k  for  pha),  801. 
'    el-'A«!yeh,  W.  62,  65. 

'AxzOn,  TilL  and  W.  185,  136. 


B 


Ba'albek,  HeUopoUt,  505-527.    The  name, 

624. 
B&b,  *gate.» 
B&b  e».SuHjy,  442. 
Bahreh,  Make,' 460,  451. 
Ba'ineh,  viU.  105,  108. 
Bakab,  £.  and  W.  124. 
el-Bakarah,  *the  cow,'  F.  587. 
Bakhjeh,  conntiy  seat,  108. 
B'a^lin.  vill.  21. 
Balai^  castle,  402. 
Ba'laia,  vilL  425. 
Bal&ta,  oak,  865. 
Ban,  vilL  587. 
el-Ba*neh,  vill.  86. 


BftniAs,  AaiMi^  897  sq.  408,  409  sq.  Tor- 
•  race,  897. 

B&niAs,  canal  at  Damaacns,  447,  469. 

Barada,  riv.  ChryMnhotu^  441,  446. 

Bfirid,  Kahr,  682,  683. 

B&rtn,  573. 

el-Bariik,  viU.  86,  87. 

Ba'fir,  vilL  85. 

Batrik,  Bdrys,  599,  600. 

Batr^y,  vill.  488. 

BdamAn,  vilL  and  oonv.  698. 

Bedawtn,  sing.  Bedawy,  <  desert  men,'  882, 
835. 

el-Bedawiyeh,  TeU  and  W.  110, 118. 

Beida,  Neba',  500. 

Beit  'Ainfin,  Betk-mwA,  279,280,  281. 

Beit  'A^b,  vOL  168,  164. 

Beit  Dejan,  Bkk-Dagim^  298.      ' 

Beit  Fftffhi^,  Gr.  «apyi6^  Fhagor^  275,  zxiv. 

Beit  Fejjir,  275. 

Beit  YtaUk,  298. 

Beit  Haniiu,  W.  154,  271. 

Beit  Qaskeh,  W.  278. 

Beit  tba,  vilL  128,  184. 

Beit  Idis,  via  818.   . 

Beit  Iksa,  vilL  169,  272. 

Beit  Ufa,  836,  837. 

Beit  J41a,  vilL  266,  272,  285. 

Beit  el-Jeniftl,  vill.  154. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  JennOk,  66,  76  0C[. 

Beit  Jenn,  in  Jebel  Heiah,  447. 

Beit  Jiz,  vill.  146,  151. 

Beit  el-Kanf&r,  488. 

Beit  el-Kerakeh,  vilL  42. 

Beit  KheirAn,  min,  276. 

Beit  Lahm,  BMUhtm  of  Zebnlmi,  118. 

Beit  Lehya,  vilL  426,  428. 

Beit  Ltd,  184. 

Beit  Lif;  vilL  61,  62. 

Beit  LAkieh,  vill.  145. 

Beit  liGrmtl,  Tell,  265. 

Beit  Miry,  vilL  17. 

Beit  Netd%  vilL  158,  282,  284. 

Beit  N6ba,  B^lkmmdba,  144, 145. 

Beit  NAk^ba,  167. 

Beit  Sabir,  via  448. 

Beit  SakArieh,  Betk-Zaoharia,  288,  284. 

Beit  S4wir,  min,  275. 

Beit  §«if&fa,  vilL  265. 

Beit§Ar,  Betk-ar,  276,  277. 

Beit  SAiik,  vill.  159,  272. 

Beit  Sdsin,  vilL  152. 

Beit  Ummar,  vill.  282. 

Beit  'tr,  Beth-horon,  145. 

Beit  tsin,  vilL  128,  184. 

Beit  Za'ter,  ruin,  275. 

BeitahAn,  vill  68. 

Beiriit,  Gr.  Btifnnh,  Berytiu,  7,  9.  Com- 
merce, 9.  Antiquities,  10.  Cape, 
11.     River,  ano.  Majorat,  12,  18. 

Beis^n,  Bethshean,  Stytht^foiUt  826-882. 

Beisilr,  vill.  38. 

Bekka,  vill.  and  W.  429,  480. 
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BekkUft,  vilL  4Se. 

Belad, 'cl)strict,*66. 

Bel&d  B<»h4nh,  66,  67. 

Bel&^  W.  140. 

BeU^  hill  and  roini,  68,  64. 

Bel&t,  Till,  on  the  Lttftny,  886  aq. 

B«lA^h,  ruin,  182,  299. 

Belin&s,  castle,  402. 

BeUAneh,  617. 

Ben&t    Ya*k6b,     *daiigfatears    of  Jaoob^ 

bridge,  86^  864. 
B«ni  Haivun,  tiU.  55. 
Beni  Nairn,  Till.  279,  281. 
Beni^akhr,  Arabs,  452. 
BeniTO^:An,  128. 
Bentt,  867. 
BerAmiyeh,  vilL  Sa 
Ber'aahit,  Till.  58. 
Berdela,  mm,  814. 
el-Berdy,  stream,  450. 
BereikAt,  Berw^ah,  275. 
Bereitdn,  vill  508,  504. 
BerfiUeh,  tOL  142. 
Berheleiya,  yilL  478. 
Berja.  tOI,  85. 
Ber^imy,  128. 
Berta,  vill.  128. 
Berteh,  vilL  aa 
BeshArah,  pr.  n.  81. 
Besstma,  via  474,  475,  476. 
Bez'dn,  vilL  596. 
Bibntn,  vill.  582. 
Bid&n,  W.  and  M.  801,  804. 
Bint  Jebeil,  vilL  867. 
Btr,  'a  welL* 
BIr 'Adis,  vilL  187. 
Bir  ed.pahar,  420, 422. 
Btr  Qasan,  121. 
Bir  aen&b,  W.  296. 
Btr  KerlLzeh,  847,  861. 
Btr  el-KhOlil,  27a 
Bir  Ttreh,  104. 
Btreh,  vilL  429. 
el-Bireh,  W.  840. 
Birkeh,  <  a  pool,  tank.' 
Birket  'Anjar,  49& 
Birket  Deidaiwh,  874. 
Birket  lim^  or  B.  Yemmteeh,  548,  601. 
Birket  er-IUm,  Phiaia,  899,  400. 
el-Birrtjeh,  vOL  148. 
Birweh,  vilL  and  Tell,  88,  89,  108. 
Biflkinta,  vilL  616. 
Bitar,  •  horse-doctor,*  17. 
Bitttr,  vilL  and  W.  266. 
Ktdr,  TeU  of,  not  Bdher^  267-270. 
el.BivA4,  vilL  44,  61. 
BiyH  niip,  68. 
el.Biy&<|,  Ehftlwk,  418. 
Biy&r,  W.  275,  284. 
Bizzarieh,  vOl.  127,  184. 
BhamdOuj  vilL  21,  624. 
Bkalcefreh,  vUl  596. 
Bkark&sha,  vilL  596. 


B^stah,  via  87,  88. 

Blftdin,  vilL  442,  485,  487. 

Bl^dfaa,  vill.  597,  598. 

Bnesh'ain,  vilL  584. 

BrAait(?)vilL599. 

Bsherreh,  chasm,  594.    Village,  595, 59& 

el-Boghaleh,  nat.  bridge,  610. 

el-Bfi^4'a,  Heb.  nrfsa ,  50, 492, 494,  497, 

499.  508,  504,*  528,  546. 
el-Bnkei'a,  dimin.  'plain,'  559,  560. 
el-Bukei'a,  vilL  and  W.  66,  76. 
Bukfeiya,  vill.  61& 
Buktn,  vilL  486. 
Biik^ftr,  ruin,  282. 
Boleida,  vill  869. 
el-Borak,  274. 

el-Borlgineh,  see  Bmj  el-BnxiyiiidL 
Bnreg,  stream,  895. 
el-Burj,.* castle,'  Germ.  Burpy  Gr.  vipyas, 

18,88. 
el-Borj,  viU.  north  of  Tibnin,  55,  56. 
el-Bnrj,  vilL  near  el-Knb&b,  146. 
Buri  'AtttU,  vilL  564. 
Bon  el-Bnr&jineh,  vOl.  18,  88. 
Bujg  el-Fari'a,  808. 
Bnij  el  Makste,  vilL  575. 
Bnrj  $af  t(a,  peril.  Manamme,  564,  565^ 

574,  575. 
Biiigh&z,  via  and  bridge,  885  aq.  421. 
Bnr^ah,  via  126. 
Bnr]F&il,W.  andvia582. 
BAr^tn,  vfll.  12L 
Bnrkoidi,  486. 
BArr  EliAs,  via  495. 
Buiaheh,  W.  295. 
Bnrzeh,  448,  444,  471. 
Bushrikh,  W.  600. 
el-Bufts,  W.  876,  880,  88L 
d-Bnffah,  via  628,  6da 
Bnst&n  el-'Arab,  488. 
Bns^ra,  see  ^dl*at  Bos^ 
Ba^  Piitada  ietMuhaSy  54,  869. 
el-BDttA^)  Pl&in,  105,  107,  108, 109, 110^ 

841. 
el-Bawei4ah,  bj  Damasons,  450. 
el-Buwei^oh,  near  Ribleh,  557. 
Biiyiiraldy,  102. 


ChiftUh,  VOL  Tnrkiah,  864. 


«4-Pahar,  <  ridge,'  420,  480. 

Dahar  el-Ahmar,  via  428. 

Dahar  el-Kudib,  peak,  547. 

D&mon,  via  88,  103,  104. 

P&m^,  riv.  Gr.  tofkipea^  Aafio6ptaf  Jhm^^ 

rcu,  Danumu,  20,  84.    VUL  84. 
Daniel,  pr.  xu  Daniel,  143. 
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D&r  ZeinAn,  tHI.  495. 
Daroiya,  vilL  684. 
D4H  pr.  n.  129.    Wely,  825. 
Daumeh,  Edumia,  292,  293. 
Deb^mh,  Hcb.  /3a6erac^  840. 
Defneh,  F.  182. 
ed-Deidebeh,  hill,  107,  109. 
Deir,  *  convent' 
ed-Deir,  F.  815. 
ed-Deir,  Jabeah-gOmdl  819. 
Deir  Ab&n,  viU.  164,  166. 
Deir  Aba  ^umeid,  809,  810. 
Deir  Abu  Meah'al,  141. 
Deir  el-Ahmar,  Till.  630. 
Deir  'Alnmi^  viH  61, 
Deir  el-Aa'ad,  vill.  78.  79. 
Deir  el-'Aflb4yir,  vilL  485, 487  sq.  485, 489. 
Deir  el-Benat,  275. 
Deir  Delftm,  yilL  582. 
Deir  DnwAn,  vill.  290. 
Deir  Es^eb,  vilL  186. 
Deir  el-Gbftsi^n,  vilL  125. 
Deir  GhAzal,  on  motmt  Gilboa,  887. 
•Deir  el-GhAzal  of  the  Bdka'a,  601. 
Deir  ^anna,  vill.  82. 
Deir  el-^a^b,  vilL  801. 
Deir  elHawa,  vill.  164. 
Deir  Hiib,  conv.  600. 
Deir  JerAr,  vilL  290,  291. 
Deir  el-Kamr,  18,  21. 
Deir  Kanobin,  698,  699. 
Deir  Kanon,  vill.  near  Tyre,  62, 
Deir  KAn6n,  vill  on  the  Barada,  474, 475, 

478. 
Deir  el-Kfil'ah,  anc  temple,  18,  14,  15. 
Deir  Mar  Man'm,  exa  conv.  639,  640. 
Deir  Mimas,  vilL  61,  873. 
Deir  el-Mokhallis,  conv.  88w 
Deir  MnkQrrin,  vilL  478. 
Deir  Sheraf,  vilL  128,  184. 
Deir  es-Siriyan,  68,  66,  68. 
Deir  es-Sol^n,  198. 
Deir  Turi^  vilL  141,  142. 
Deir  ez-Zaherany,  44. 
Delata,  via  76. 
Derb  e^-^in,  36. 
Derdar,  ash  ?  675. 
Derdarah,  brook,  872,  874,  895. 
Derfj,  vill.  471. 

ed-Der^,  Dnues;  sing.  ed-Derazy,  8. 
Phaher  el.*Omar,  82,  96,  97,  109. 
Dhekweh,  pron.  also  Zekweh,  494. 
Phnhftr  el-Hawa,  609. 
edh-Dbnneibeh,  vill  888,  426,  431. 
Dibbarieh,  ruin,  128. 
Dibbin,  vlU.  387,  388. 
Dibl,  vilL  62,  63,  67. 
Diba,  *  syrup  of  grapes,*  Heb.  tisi ,  *  honey,* 

40.    Method  of  making,  3^1. 
Difneh,  Daphne^  393. 
DimU,  vill  439,  474. 
Dirhala,  vill.  588. 
Diy'fira,  *  convents,*  462. 


DothAn,  Ikthtm,  12a 

ed-D&hy,  vilL  and  M.  114,  810,  889. 

D6k,  Dodi,  290. 

Dukk&n,<8hop,*18,  83. 

Dnkweh,  Tell,  445. 

DQma,  vilL  449. 

Dammar,  vill.  474,  475. 

Dtra,  Adora,  279. 

DAris,  viE  504. 

ed-Dnweir,  W.  699. 

ed-  Daweir,  vill.  44. 

ed-Daweir,  Eh^  897. 

Daweir,  rain,  289.     . 


£ 


Efty,  vilL  472,  47a 
Eheden,  see  Ehden. 
Ehden,  or  Eheden,  vOL  586»  587.    Not 

Faradisui,  687. 
*ElUr,  vill.  124. 
Endtir,  Endor,  Btdor,  840. 
Erdeh,  vilL  683. 
Erhah,  rain,  287. 
Ersh&f,  vill  61. 
*Esh  el-Ghfirfib,  298. 
Estubl,  vilL  496. 
Ey&b,  Job,  845. 


F 


Fahil,  POa,  821-324. 

Fahmeh,  vill  121,  123. 

Fakhr  ed-Din,  pr.  a  495. 

FalCij,  W.  425,  428,  492. 

F&rah,  W.  287,  288. 

Fftrah,  vill  817,  818. 

Fari'a,  W.  and  plain,  801,  302. 

Faowar  ed-Deir,  intetmitt  F.     Sabbatioal 

River,  672-^74. 
el-Fejjeh,  via  140,  141,  142. 
Fellah,  plar.  FeMhin,  'peasants,*  563. 
Fendekibiieh,  Gr.  Tltrrcutvfila,  P^niaoomia, 

121,  126. 
el-Feras,  TeU,  898,  401. 
Feraein,  vill.  124. 
Fei'ata,  PiraOon,  134. 
Ferrady,  vill.  78,  81. 
Fersh  el-Miksa,  804. 
Fetwa,  in  law,  24. 
el-Fijeh,  vill  and  F.  474,  476. 
el-F(keh,  vill.  634. 
Fir'un,  vill  and  W.  362. 
Firmftn,  Pers.  24 ;  for  travelling,  81. 
el-Fo^a,  *  the  apper.* 
Fo^ra,  temple  at,  612-614. 
F61,  'beans,' 87. 
FAleh,  vill.  117,  839. 
Fbm  el-MizAb,  547. 
Funduk,  vill  184,  135. 
el-Funda|^  F.  in  Anti-LebaDim,  487. 
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Fflidis^  TiIL  416. 

Fanail,  PAoftufu,  298.    W.  294,  295. 

Futa,  vilL  630. 


6 


Gh&zfyeh,  GhAzieh,  viU.  41. 

el-Ghdr,  Heb.  ArabA,  293,  294,  833-385. 

Ghndjr,  riv.  22,  38. 

6l-Ghfifr,  'toll,' 34. 

el-Ghfijar.  vill.  390,  413. 

Ghftr&b,  ^raTen,'  W.  154,  158. 

el-Ghftrb,  upper  and  lower,  distr.  15,  18. 

el-Gh&tali,  distr.  445,  453. 

el-Ghnweir,  plain,  344. 

el-Ghuz4nj,  ArabB,  305. 


nabb&sb,  Till,  and  Tell,  47,  48. 

Habil,  Abel,  see  Neby  HabSL 

Habta,  W.  75. 

^ableh,  Till  136  aq. 

^add&tbah,  vilL  57. 

el-9aditb,  or  el-Qadetih,  tOL  598,  599. 

cl-Qad!theb,  vilL  143. 

^adahit,  vill.  597. 

^afeiyir,  vffl.  448. 

Qaifa,  Gr.  'H^  Syecmimim,  lOa 

9ai]az6n,  W.  85,  101. 

el-^aiyeb,  min,  288. 

el-^i^,  for  el-9"J})  Heb.  AH,  the  annnal 

caravan  to  Mecca,  453,  459. 
Higar  eu-Na^ranj,  341,  342. 
9&kArah,  vill.  579. 
^al&n,  vill  and  W.  588. 
9alba,  viU.  578. 
HalhAl,  Ealhd,  278,  281  sq. 
^amah,  Hamath,  551. 
ol-Hamiim,  W.  342,  343. 
cl-Hamma,  841. 
Q&mM,  W.  65. 
ol-H&mj,  vill.  440,  474,  475. 
Qansweih,  vilL  59. 
Qanin,  viU.  62 
9&rat  Beit  Dabftl,  vill.  599. 
Harat  et-TorkmAn,  564. 
Harba*ana,  m.  vilL  558. 
Qaret  ^aida,  36,  37,  38. 
Harlr,  W.  near  Lydda,  143. 
.^arir,  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon,  491. 
yarls,  vill.  57,  61. 
^arlfa,  W.  599. 
9a8an,  pr.  n.  329. 
el-Ha»b4ny,  riv.  876,  389,  890. 
^Mbeiya,  376  8q. 
l^ashmoBb,  vilL  501. 
^afrdn,  vilL  596,  597,  598. 


el-9a«y,  W.  278. 

^asya,  vill.  544. 

Hafttn,  vUl.  841,  842. 

Hac^  W.  486,  502. 

^aoriin,  Heb.  Bauran^  Gr.  Shptanra^ 
^i(n»u^,444,445. 

Qansh  el-' Arab,  vill.  488. 

9azireh  (z  for  Dha),  62,  63. 

Qaz6r  (z  for  Dha),  min  and  Tell,  80,  81. 

Uilz^  (z  for  pba),  not  Amt,  402. 

9azz{ir,  see  Hik^i^. 

He^aneh,  or  Heijany,  vilL  and  lake^  448, 
451,  452. 

QeirAna,  W.  and  F.  585. 

Heish,  M.  398,  401. 

Heitela,  vill.  576. 

el-^ejjeh,  tank,  192. 

el-HeUltyeh,  vill.  86. 

9eEweh,  vilL  318. 

9elb6n,  Heb.  HOm,  471. 

^elwa,  vilL  and  W.  489,  490. 

Bendaj,  W.  363-365. 

el-Hendek^,  308,  310. 

HibbMyeh,  vilL  417. 

Hijrabin,  W.  604. 

el-95sa,  via  577. 

^izmeb,  vill.  287. 

^[anun  esh-Sberff,  eastern  wall,  173-175. 
Sonthem  wall,  175,  176.  Western 
wall  stcaight,  184,  186, 187. 

el-Qimmeh,  Tell,  313. 

96b&leh,  min,  283,  284. 

el-^nje^eh.  Tell,  315. 

^ujeir,  W.  54. 

el-9iileh,  or  ol-Q&ly,  Gr.  OftXiida,  UlaOoy 
region,  896.  Plain  and  lake,  8,  361, 
870.  Visit  to,  893  sq.  Junction  of 
streams,  394,  395.    Heb.  Marm. 

^ftleb,  vilL  near  Tibnin,  sa 

-mm,  see  QalhCO. 

^nmei^  vilL  585. 

Q£Mn,  vilL  48. 

QQmm&rah,  vilL  429. 

Hiimmns,  chick  peas,  630 

y6mar,  W.  291. 

Qftmra,  W.  298. 

el-l^Qmra,  Tell,  810,  814. 

el-9amrah,  vilL  51,  53. 

Qum?,  iEwieio,  551-554,  558. 

Qoneider,  m.  vill  558. 

Hantn,  castle,  Rehobi  370,  371. 

Hnreiiy,  vUl  472,  478. 

9Q]j,  *  saddle-bags,' 80. 

Quijilleh,  vill  448. 

el-Hfirmul,  vill  540, 542, 544,— ^amtfa  el- 
Hfirmnl,  531,  540-542. 

HfiTT&weh,  see  Tell  el-H&rr&weh. 

9<iMui,  vUl.  267,  272,  284. 

el-^useiniyeh,  vill  478. 

el-9a?n,  ^a«n  el-AkrIid,  fortreaa,  556, 557, 
562-667. 

el-9nm,  vill  564. 

^Aixii  (z  for  pha),  62,  63. 
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lU,  Ibl  d-Hawa,  872,  878^  875. 

IlmMa*ft]i,foitieai,848. 

Ibn  'Omeir,  distr.  146. 

Ifarafahiiy  Abfaluun. 

If  jim,  Till.  297. 

qait,tiIL68. 

Scad,  Heb.  CkUM,  OmMhy  Qtt.  BoA^ 

Jotaft,  117,  84a 
Mid,  AMy  Af^da,  842,  848. 
Ukandeifyeh,  Ale3oaiantekm$^  82& 
ImaH,  luixnae],  pr.  n.  61. 
Ismatl,  W.  154,  15& 


J&la,  282. 

e WAlftd,  ^Iffat,  198. 

JAlftd,  brook,  888,  888. 

JAmia',  ynSL  577. 

JftmAi^  W.  582. 

Ja'Aneh,  861. 

Jaora,  tOL  271. 

drJaueh,  riv.  599. 

Jeba',  Mo,  28a 

Jeba*,  yilL  north  of  NUmlni^  182. 

Jeb&'a,  tOL  87,  88,  41. 

Jeb'ah,  Gibeak  of  Jndafa,  288,  284. 

Jeb&tha,  GaUAa,  118. 

Jebd,  'moontain.' 

el-Jebel,  duir.  77. 

el-Jedid,  bridge,  57& 

Jedin,  W.  and  casde,  67,  90, 108. 

Jeditheh,  vflL  495. 

Jedte,  Otdot,  282,  288. 

Jeflit,  JcKefNito,  104, 105,  106,  107. 

JehAr,  W.  275. 

Jeida,  rSL  lia 

el-JeidAr,  distr.   Heb.  iter,  Gr.  'ItwuMUoy 

/terw,445. 
Jeiy^  yin.  186. 
Jelb6n,  Bee  Jilb6n. 
Jelkftm^  Tin.  814. 
el-Jemal,  W.  87a 
Jemm&la,  vilL  145. 
Jen&r,  fam.  818. 

Jedn,  (Tmmbo,  fk-^Tomi&n,  116,  887. 
Jerir,  12a 
JeijA'a,  vilL  42  aq 
el-Jeim,  F.  821. 
Jenn  el-Mani,  821. 
Jenntilc,  W.  and  Till.  48,  50,  51. 
Jennflk,  M.  and  tUL  72,  75,  77. 
JerAd,  plain,  448,  474. 
Jett,YflL124. 

Jen4r, « butcher,'  88,  97,  9a 
JeBtn,Tia86. 
Jib'it,294. 
Jibbcdn,  TflL  6a 

Jilbte,  GOdo,  M.  and  m.  TilL  814)  887. 
Jipieh,  Oo^aiii,  186, 188»  189. 
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Jfanzn,  6mm,  148. 

Jhis  Sflf&t,  viU.  185. 

Jmainiya,  yilL  87. 

Jiijia,  George,  478,  492. 

el-Jiah,  QfA  SfJtA,  OiaaOa,  69,  72. 

Jiarel-Abja^  560,  570. 

Jiff  el-Aswad,  560,  570. 

Jiff  Ben&t  YtJk&h,  862,  864. 

Jiff  el-Hav,  <atone  bridge,'  natoral,  610, 

611. 
Jiffel-pjy,  21. 
Jiff  ^a'tpaiyeh,  58. 
Jiff  el-KamAr,  561. 
.Hff  Ehfiidela,  49. 

el-Jtyeh,  Neby  Yiknaa,  AnpH^raoa,  85. 
Jobar,  vilL  469. 
eWtf ait,  W.  584. 
Jnbb  Jenln,  Till.  42a 
Jnbb  TAraf,  KhAn,  845,  861. 
Jnbb&ta,  TilL  401,  40a 
Jndeideh,  TilL  near  Jiff  ^"^lyeh,  54. 
Jndeideh,  near  Beit  Ufa,  887. 
Jndeideh,  of  Meg  'Ayte,  875,  887,  88a 
Jndeideh,  on  the  Barada,  475. 
Jndeideh,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  489,  49a 
Jndeidet  eUEh&a,  tiIL  451. 
Jndeita,  tOL  8ia 
Jnmeyimeh,  tiU.  56,  5a 
J^  -^  near  Sidon,  85. 
JAn,  in  W.  el-'Ajam,  448. 
Jnneib,  vilL  128. 184. 
JdntBfirsha,  Till.  57a 
JAilBh,  viU.  29a 
Jnmeiya,  42,  44. 
JAaieli,  comm.  JAagr,  ana  FatadUm,  544, 

556. 
jQdeh,  oornm.  Jtusy,  mod.  544 


K 


el-p*a«  TilL  587,  544. 

^JtihT  el-*Am&]]kah,  287 

d-^abn,  tiU.  267,  284. 

EabAl,TiIL8a 

Kabftn,  W.  281. 

^pidditha,  Tia  7a 

el-jjpidiflha,  «the  holy,'  tiv.  588,  584,  586, 

587, 597,  59a 
pim  el-Httrmnl,  540.  ^ 
|[aim6n,  see  Tell  ^j[aim5n. 
¥aitnleh,  vilL  41. 
^a'^lyeh,  vill.  5a 
Ifhlfbnj  via  124. 
]^an6bin,  see  Deir  fandbln. 
Kalab4t  el-Mezseh,  M.  444. 
jBjtlamOn,  M.  444,  474. 
el-flam&r,  bridge,  561. 
K&mid  el-Lanz,  rilL  425. 
Kamft'a  d-Hftrmnl,  see  HftmraL 
K&na,  Tin.  near  Tyny  JTomft,  62L 
¥&na,  Coaa  qfCfaUleey  lOa 
¥ftnah,  Ktmak,  W.  185, 189. 
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el-¥ant<irali,  ^IL  54,  S5, 58. 

¥&r8,  perh.  KanteBt,  587. 

^arfaba,  vilL  609. 

el-Khsimijeh,  riv.  50. 

^a^y^  M.  444,  469,  470,  474. 

^B^r^  nun,  862,  868. 

Katana,  vilL  419,  482,  448. 

Kaokab,  viH  near  *Abilln,  104. 

Kankab,  Belvoir  ofthe  cnuaden,  810, 814, 

829,889. 
Kankaba,  in  W.  et-Teim.  885. 
Kankaba  Aba  'Arabeh^  429. 
Ka'An,  ruin,  814. 
(audh,  TilL  61,  62. 
el-Keb!r,  Nahr,  EkuAmu,  576 ;  558,  659, 

560,  575,  582. 
^edea,  KtAiA  of  Naphtali,  866^869. 
t^edea,  lake  q(  near  BmnB,  549,  557. 
Keftr,  Chepkira,  146. 
el-Kefr,  vilL  478. 
Kefi-  'Abb^  185. 
Kefr  Abil,  vill.  818,  819,  820. 
Kefir  'AnAn,  vilL  78. 
Kefr 'Aw&n,Ti]L  818,  821. 
Kefr  Beita,  niin,  298. 
Kefr  Bii'im,  68, 69,  70,  71. 
Kefr  DiniB^YilL  428. 
Kefr  FaHs,  via  87,  88. 
Kefr  Qamam,  yiIL  888,  416. 
Kefr  H4te,  vUl  584. 
Kefr  Qatta,  rain,  189. 
Kefr  ^aawar,  viD.  448. 
Kefr  Jaoi,  Tin.  44. 
Kefr  Jenrah,  vilL  87. 
Kefr  ^dftm,  viD.  184. 
Kefr  i^ftsim,  via  185, 140. 
Kefr  Kemia.  not  (kma,  108, 109, 112* 
Kefr  Kflj,  TilL  878. 
Kefr  KAd,  Q^panoHa,  121, 122. 
Kefr  ^i^  TiU.  488,  484. 
Kefr  ei-Lebad,  liU.  125, 126. 
Kefr  MAlik,  tOL  291. 
Kefr  Menda,  Till.  109,  111. 
Kefr  Milkeh,  87. 
Kefr  Miahky,  or  Kefr  Miahkeb,  425,  427, 

429. 
Kefr  Ndia,  290. 
Kefr  lUah,  YiU.  574. 
Kefr  R5mm6n,  tiIL  125. 
Kefr  §a'ab.  Till.  587. 
Kefr  S&ba,  AfOSpatrii,  186, 188,  189. 
Kefr  Sabt,  841. 
Kefr  Sa'iid,  TiU.  575. 
Kefr  Shima,  vilL  21. 
Kefr  ShAba,  yilL  888,  414,  416. 
Kefr  Thnlih,  min,  186. 
Kefr  Tibnit^  vilL  51. 
Kefr  Yfiahit,y]U.  584. 
Kefr  YAaif,  yilL  680. 
Kefr  Zebad,Ti]L  500. 
Kefr  Zeit»  Till  478. 
Kefra,  vill.  61. 
Kefreh,  via  564. 


Kefrwiya,  vffl.  588. 

Keis.  party,  145, 158,  288. 

Keiiln,  via  127, 184. 

el-Kelb,  *  the  dog,'  rir.  l^en,  12,  18. 

Kelb  9aarfln,  M.  8L 

Kenlfldi,  ChaR  ttt)*Qa,  '•  mngogne, 

chaich,'  129. 
Keniaeh,  Koneisefa,  *dnueh,'  K.  15»  489, 

494. 
Ker&Mb,  not  Ckonam,  846,  847. 
Keikha,  via  87,  88. 
Kerm  Seddeh,  via  584. 
Kenn  'A^fQr,  via  579. 
Kersenna,  vetchen,  680. 
KesAf,  rain,  Adtdit^kf  55,  56. 
Keala,  ChMdum,  154,  155,  284. 
Kearaw&n,  dirtr.  616. 
el-Kesweb,  via  444. 
el-Kbait,  861. 
Kbfilid,  W.  558,  559,  560. 
el-KhUidtyeh,  W.  584. 
el-KbamSs,  rain,  278. 

KhAn  Kbolda,  or  Kholdeh,  ffaUas,  18,  88. 
KbAn  Meitfaelfin,  489,  489. 
KhAn  Minyeh,  844. 
Khautreh,  W.  275. 
Khamftb,  dittr.  48. 
KhilAl  Sebi',  W.  72. 
el-Khirbeh,  51. 
Kbirbet  el-Qaiyeh,  niin,  288. 
Khirbet  QazCb:  (i  for  pha),  81. 
Khirbet  Jeradeh,  291. 
Khirbet  Pna,  see  J^Ana.        e 
Khirbet  Khamia,  278. 
Khirbet  el-¥a|4». 
KhhbetM&lit^808. 
Khirbet  Mimla,  80. 
Khirbet  RO^  viH.  428^  429. 
Khubet  SeDAmeh,  81,  82. 
Khiibet  Silim,  56,  57. 
Khirbet  Sh&^ir,  42. 
Khirbet  Y4n^  58. 
Khhbet  YAnAn,  297. 
Khirbet  el-YehAd,  267. 
Khiyam,  via  878,  888. 
el-KhQ4r,  St  Geox^  via  274,  885. 
Kholda,  HddvOf  see  Khia  Khnlds. 
KhQldeh,  via  146,  154. 
KhfiUadiyeh,  W.  and  Tell,  110,  lia 
Khfillet  el-Werdeh,  W.  63,  67. 
Khfllw&t,  plor.  of  Khttlweh,  q.  v. 
Khftlw&t  el-Biya4,  881,  882,  41& 
KhUweh,  Dnue  chapel,  20,  84,  881. 
Khittiret  el-Kofeir,  via  882. 
Khonelfis,  via  118. 
Khnr&ib  er-R&m,  287. 
Khormibeh,  Khoreibeh,  Tell,  Em»f  864. 
Khttrbeb,  see  Khirbeh. 
el-Kh&rdela,  bridge,  48,  878. 
Khoreibeh,  see  l£araibeh. 
Khoreibeh,  via  near  el-9i>9nf  864. 
Khoreibeh,  via  and W.inW. el-Taiiiiy 415 
Khnieibet  eUJondy,  via  577. 
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Khmushy  nun  and  W.  189. 

Khnrwa'ah,  F.  4111,  415. 

Khtksh&beh,  W.  898,  409,  408,  405. 

Khndmeh,  W.  806,  807,  8ia 

Khfitweh,  887. 
,  (ibla,  fiUeh,  *  niche  of  pnyer,'  186,  275. 

el-Kibleh, '  the  south,'  450^  451. 
f  iqi^Uieh,  vtSL  186,  188. 

Kilya,  viH  421. 

^neaerin,  497. 

el-Eileh,  lia 

Kts6n,  Tell,  108. 

el-Kor&n,  456. 

]|j[ilh&*a,  868. 

6l-^nb4b,  vOL  148, 144. 

KfihaUbi,  Tin.  296. 

Pbanh,  Gabon,  85,  86,  87. 

KftbA^,  pbAdyeb,  120, 121. 

IKiibbEIi&fl,  Till.  495. 

^fibbeh,  ruin,  289. 

pbbet  ffii-Nfi$r,  Wely,  45& 

^Abbet  RAhO,  278. 

^ftbbet  Sefyto,  Wdj  and  project,  469, 
470,  478. 

^nbeibeh,  viIL  148, 151. 

K6b6flh,  W.  814^  816. 

Kofaifkhah,  yiH  65. 

JfaUi  el-'AmA]4:ah,  287. 

Knbfir  Isratn,  287. 

Knfefar,  ynH  882. 

Knfeir  Tabfis,  tOL  49<^  491. 

KAfhi,via275,282. 

¥JUa',  11  586w 

l^m*h,  TilL  51,  88a 

Knla'atTaweiy,28a 

K«rab,«casl3e.' 

Kfilaata,  rain,  292. 

¥fil'atel.'Ain,140. 

l^ttl'atBnstra,  rain,  414^  ^^^^ 

|:ttrat  Ibn  Foreih  806,  8ia 

yflTat  JendaL  tiU.  44a 

¥&l*at  MecT&d,  57a 

^fil'at  el-MudtV,  Jpam&t,  55a 

ym'at  eivRilibA^,  806,  808, 8ia 

^iU*at  Shema',  62,  65. 

^filAweih,  56. 

^nlei'ftt,  yiU.  near  the  ooart,  577. 

$x]]erAt,  vin.  in  KetiavAn,  615. 

ICnleileh,  lia 

pidnia,  Kmonieh,  Gr.  KovTUb',  Cfukm,  IBB. 

¥fi]j,vilL141. 

]D:«mieb,  vilL  887-889. 

Wtaia,  TilL  504. 

J^nn&t,  vill.  59a 


inneiseh,  see  EenlBelL 
el-Enneiyiaeh,  rn.  Till.  558. 
Konn&beh,  viU.  42a 
Knnweir,  tUL  59a 
Ktt,  ym  184. 
Kibrah,  nun,  67. 

]$:te4wa,  tract  in  GhAr,  298|  802. 
¥Mwa»  W.  140. 


^nrein,  castle,  6a 

el-^nreiveh,  Tffl.  87. 

Knriet  el-*Enab,  ISrfaA-jearim,  156,  167. 

Knriet  9iUD<S  1^*  1^* 

Knriet  Jit,  OktOy  184. 

Knriet  es-Saldeh,  267,  284. 

el-Knrirameh,  rnin,  817. 

Kfim  §nitabeh,  29^  294,  817,  8ia 

el-Kta,  W.  near  the  coast,  68,  66,  77, 90. 

el-K^  W.  in  Anti-Lebanon.  484,  488, 

489. 
Kttr'ftn,  vilL  424,  425. 
JjjLflrfln  Qa^^  '  homs  of  H.'  842. 
Knirelein,  ym.  449. 
Kuwinr,  nun,  29A, 
Knseiyeh,  yOL  50a 

Knfeir,  yUL  near  Jisr  Ka*)^a'tyeh,  54,  65. 
el-]^n$eir,  rn.  yiU.  near  Damascus,  449. 
Kufeir,  yilL  uearRibleh,  544. 
el-Kuflts,  D&kldb,  18,  8a 
pflSs,  TeD,  lia  114.^W.  290. 
^ttskiis,  ym.  118, 114. 
Pfr  9&mmArah,  429. 
][;:&irel.M&Iib806,807. 
¥fis(fi],158. 
l|![ntaifeh,  444. 

Ktm^  nat.  bridge,  421,  422-424. 
el-Kush^ya  C6^?  )t?)»  Bmck.  Kashhey^ 

58a 


el-LAditiyefa,  Or.  Aao8r«aia,  looeiieso,  81 

LUa,  yiH.  426. 

Useh,  yilL  609. 

el-Iifr6n,  ruin,  160, 151. 

Lana,  W.  86a 

el-LeddAn,  riy.  892. 

Lebweh,  LSbo,  582  sq. 

Lebwoh,  F.  and  riy.  582,  687,  588,  589. 

L^HAn,  Z^  Megiddo,  116, 117,  lia 

liPah,  yin.  87,  88. 

Ubbeiya,  yiE  426. 

libuAn,  LAantm,  M.  681. 

Lifta,  Ufteh,  yill.  159. 

el-Ltt&ny,  Xsonfty,  riy.  43, 49, 68, 881^887, 

421,  428,  424. 
liwa,  stream,  451. 
L6bieh,  yill.  841. 

Ludd,  Heb.  Lody  Gr.  A^Mo,  Z^dda,  142, 14a 
Lfi^;^,  fam.  15a 
hniah,  yilL  421. 
LuweiiAny,  F.  889. 
Luireiaeh,  yiU  889. 


el-Maghaael,  <  the  spindle,'  680. 
Makhmel,  or  Miiluunel,   not   a 
name  for  noriheni  Lebanon, 
d-Makhrftd,  804,  817. 
el-Ma^Ab,  nun,  819. 
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Ma^Bdnh,  Till.  448,  450, 451,  452. 

Malia,  TilL  680. 

Mftli^  W.  and  cuOb,  806, 807,  809. 

MAlihfih,  tUL  265,  272. 

M&likiyeh,  867. 

MalMa,  Gr.  KM/ul  M«y\o<8Mr,  587. 

M&m'%  M.  444,  47a 

el-Man^ftHbeh,  862. 

el-ManJAiah,  nun,  58. 

4>l-Ma&96r!Teh,  vilL  14. 

el.Man^Aiy,  in  the  ^^eh,  894,  896. 

M&r, 'lord,' a  tltto. 

Mfir  Eliil^,  272. 

Mftr  Elkha',  oony.  59Q. 

Mir  «nijiB  el-^nmeiim,  «nnr.  SU  G«Qi8e, 

564,  571. 
MlrMaiita,viaS64. 
M&r  Serkia,  oony.  587. 
M&r  Serids  of  Beahamh,  596L 
MAr  Ya'k6b,  conr.  584. 
Mai'aba,  Till  448,  471. 
Ma'rabtb,  tiU.  and  W.  502. 
el-M&rieh,  yiU.  88a 
Mar^,  pr.  a  180, 
M&i^,  vilL  69,  870. 
Mar^  ym.  east  of  Sidon,  88- 
Mari^  yflL  vest  of  the  Qftleb,  868.  * 
•l-Maa-hib-,  Neba',  582. 
Mas'My,  AraU,  802, 808,  804,  806. 
Uhsy,  yilL  501. 
Ma^  BMni,  584. 
el-Maot,  'death,'  riy.  18,  18,  88. 
Mani,  W.  821. 
Med^kkhah,  yilL  429. 

MeidAn,  in  Damaaooa,  454,  455, 458,  47a 
Meifidhdn,  yiU.  51. 
Meiron,  Memm,  78. 
Meir6ba,  yilL  6ia 
Meia,  Meis  el-Jebel,  86a 
MeitheljK  W.  and  KhAo,  489, 
el-M^jAmfa,  bridge,  840. 
Mejdel,  Magdah,  844. 
M^del,  Jfagdal-tmna,  295. 
M^del  'Ai^,  yill.  428,  429»  492-495. 
Mejdel  BeUii?,  425. 
M<3del  Kerftm,  yilL  86. 
Mcgdel  esh-Shems,  401« 
Mqjdel  Sillm,  yiXL  56. 
M«del  Y&ba,  yilL  140. 
M^elYib,yiIL87. 
Mddel  Zibi,  yilL  62,  65. 
el-kekr,  yilL  680. 
Mekaeb,  yill.  495,  500. 
Melik,  W.  109,  110,  llS. 
Mell4ah,  F.  868»  864. 
Melli^  apecioB  of  oak,  817. 
MeUfim,  red  oak,  894. 
Menb^,  F.  447. 
Menin,  yiU.  471,  472, 474 
^-lienqr,  rmn,  lia 
Menyftzab,  yilL  578. 
Mer&h  'goat-honfle,*88. 
Mer&jim,  ruin,  292. 


Men,  *  meadow.* 

el-Meij,  at  Damaactu^  469L 

el-Meij,  in  tin  Bft^'a,  496. 

Men  *Aj^  diatr.  50,  878,  874. 

Meij  Bioy.  87. 

JiEoj  IfantWir,  148^  144, 14&. 

Men  el-MAn,  400. 

Men  Shemiseh,  425. 

Men  YaflOT,  400. 

el-Meijemeh,  caaUe,  291. 

Merrtoa,  min,  275,  288. 

el*Mer|Lab,  caade,  402. 

Merkebeh,  yilL  55. 

MerAj,  *  meadowa,'  plor.  of  UmA  vSL  5S8. 

Menwnln,  Tel^  62, 65. 

Meaady,  dairy  hoiue,  899. 

Mefaideh,  yiU.  575b 

Meahg^Qrah,  yilL  421. 

Med^id,  Wdj,  875, 89& 

el-Meehhed,  yiH  108. 

Met&wileh,  nng.  MntewAly,  88»  41. 

el-Metn,  distr.  15. 

Mem'ah,  •ffoat.yi]la|e,*  899,  402. 

Mezra'ah,  yiJL  east  of  IVre,  59. 

Mezra'ah,  yiU.  east  of  Nahr  SiOtts  614. 

el-Meazeh,  yilL  441,  44& 

Mrar,  yflL  85,  86,  87, 108. 

Bfi^,  yilL  154, 155. 

el-Mim,  W.  114. 

Mhnii,  yilL  882. 

Min1n,282.    . 

el-Minyefa,  KhAo,  844. 

Mirh  Kefir  Si&g)iftbbeh,  yilL  084. 

el-Mirr,  yill.  18a»  14a 

Bfiryamln,  aee  MemmlBb 

Miflh^W.425. 

el-Miakiyeh,  <  the  wateMT,' 581. 

MEyeh  wa-Mfiyeh,  yilL  86^  87. 

Misy&ra,  yill.  585. 

Mn'a^amiyeh,  W.  72,  864. 

el-Mn'«nieh.  Tell,  810,  814,  82a 

el-Mn'aUa^ab,  'the  iupeiided,' yffl.  new 

the  coast,  84. 
el.Mn'allat^  tSL  near  Z^leh,  495. 
el-Mnda^dirah,  yilL  186. 
el-Mndanwarah,  F.  844. 
Mu^&ya,  yin.  486. 
el-Mnghaiylr,  yilL  292. 
Mngh&r,  yilL  Mmrakf  79, 8a 
Mngfa4r,  yiH  weal  of  <lie  9«leli,  862. 
MoghAnt  BAniAa,  407. 
MnghArat  er-Rahib,  eze.  oony.  589. 
MnghAiibeh,  '  western  Afrieans^*  186^  IM 
el-Mn^dAsheh,  yilL  86^  87. 
el-Mngheiriyeh,  yilL  and  W.  602|  008^  009. 
Mnghr  en-Namar,  Tell,  868. 
Mn^ditheh,  yilL  427,  428, 429. 
Mfiti&my,  291. 

Mnliaiteh,  for  Mn^ditheh,  428^  429. 
Mnheibtb,  yilL  869. 
Minedda',  min  and  W.  815^  887. 
Mi]3eidil,  yiU.  118. 
el-Ma%M4i7eh,  riy.  555,  567. 
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MllkhmAfl,  If&ftmaift,  289.  . 
Mfikhmel,  fee  MakJuneL 
Mfikhna,  pUdn,  182, 185,  298,  801. 
el-Mnknbrit,  atnam,  448,  451. 
el-Mokfitta',  Hv.  JOaloii,  114,  115^  11& 
el-MolebbU,  Till.  140. 
el-Mnnei^inh,  Till.  608. 
el-MQnt^,  862. 
el-Mnreijdt,  Khftn,  495. 
Mur&ffOfs  vfl].  889. 
MQaheirifeh,  vilL  near  ^effftiieh,  118. 
Mnsheirifeh,  tiU.  on  W.  EhAlid,  559. 
Mnshmiuh,  Till.  119. 
Milf^firah,  298. 
Ma99tn,  W.  121,  125. 
el-Moffirr,  W.  288,  284. 
MnteselUm,  eee  el-Motsellim. 
el-MntseUim,  'goremor,'  TeU,  116,  117. 
el-Mnt&Deh,  tIS.  872,  878. 
el-Mnzeiri'ah,  Till,  east  of  Renthieh,  141. 
Mnieiri'ali,  W.  near  Beit  Ummar,  282. 


N 


NAblna,  Tulg.  f<nr  N&bnhis. 

N&bDlofl,  JVkipofif,  Sheckem,  127-188,  299, 

800.       Abnndanoe  of  water,    299. 

Mounds  of  aahea,  299. 
Na^h,  TilL  528,  529. 
Naiur,  *riT©r.* 

Kahr  Auwaly,  riy.  JBariraawi,  86,  87. 
Nahr  Bftrid,  582,  588. 
Nahr  Ibrahim,  rir.  Adorn,  601,  606,  609. 
Nahr  el-Kelb,i:^aic,baain,  609, 610.  Paai, 

12, 18.    Intcr^ons  and  ecnbtaxei^ 

617-624. 
Nahr  Na'mfin,  Sdm,  88,  102,  104. 
Nahr  ReBhatn,  584. 
Nahr  Rfitbln,  152. 
en.N4kftrah,  RAs,  62,  66. 
en-N&kfirah,  tiIL  127. 
Na*mlb,  see  Nahr  Na'mAa, 
en-Na*meh,  Detr  en-N.  84. 
Narabeh,  Tell,  125. 
NafSi^  pr.  a  419. 
N&fir,  W.  near  Eefr  Birim,  72. 
N&^,  W.  near  Danmeh,  295. 
N&'6rah,  Persian  wheel,  551. 
en-Na'iirah,  yilL  887,  889. 
Naw&'hneb,  W.  290. 
Neba', 'foontain.' 
Neba'  'Az\jar,  493  sq. 
Neba'  el<'Ar<^  574. 
Neba'  el-'Asal,  610. 
Neba'  el-l^&^bAay,  878. 
Neba'  el-Leben,  610. 
Neba'  el-MAdineh,  50. 
Neba'  ghematn,  500. 
Neba'  Shu^kah,  51. 
en-Neb&t,  'Aln,  587,  595. 
Neb&ttyeh  el-F6^  44,  48. 
Neb&itTeh  et-Tahta,  44,  46. 
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Nebk,TiIL452,584. 

Nebj,  'prophet' 

Neby  'Aly  et-TMur,  W^y,  44. 

Neby  B&yaild,  802. 

Nebj  BelAn,  298,  801. 

NeVI>anil^  t4& 

Neby  Habtl,  Abel,  Wely,  48L 

Neby  Ismail,  105. 

Nel^  Mindao,  TeU,  laodioea,   554,  555, 

557. 
Neby  Ifishy,  87. 
Neby  'Oihmin,  Wely,  588. 
Neby§afy,44. 


Neby  Said,  105,  108,  lia 

Neby  Samwil,  159. 

Neby  Shit,  Seth,  tiIL  501,  502,  508. 

Neby  Sijnd,  44. 

Neby  $tifa,  tUL  425,  426. 

Neby  Th4iy,  Wely,  141. 

Neby  Yibaa^  84,  85 ;  see  el-Jlyeh. 

Neby  Tftnas,  at  Qal^  281. 

Nel^Za'dr,  TiIL  495,  49a 

Nejemeh,  M.  292. 

N^  TiIL  444. 

Nemibr,  'pantheri^'  W.  414. 

Nedeh,  TiIL  124. 

Nil^Tin.87. 

NimriD,841. 

NoK  ▼ai-  78,  79. 

N&]h^&lln,  TiIL  284. 

Ni^b,  nun,  844. 

NAris,840. 

Nnfaiiiyeh,  people  and  11  890,  657. 

en-Nfifr,  *  Tictoiy,'  458. 


el-'Qreuneh,  tOL  575. 

'OthmAn,  pr.  n.  588. 

'OifamAn  JfAtiCaj  (s  for  {>ha),  Wely,  401. 

d-'Oseir,  TiIL  105,  lOa 


B 


Bafanlyeh,  Baphanea,  578. 

Raf  idh,  nlL  429. 

Rftf  idia,  R&fidieh,  TiIL  128, 188. 

Bai^b,  810,  814,  829. 

er-Bah^iAn^yeh,  88a 

Balth,  TiIL  501. 

er-Bto,  or  ex^BAn,  lake,  Pkhh,  899,  400. 

er-Bftm,  Jtamah  of  Benjamin,  287. 

BAmeh,  JStanoA  of  Asher,  68  sq. 

RAmeh,  Bamah  of  NaphtaH,  78,  7a 

Bftmeh,  near  Hebron,  279. 

R&min,  TiIL  126, 127. 

Ramleh,  142,  146,  151. 

er-B&n,  Birket,  see  er-R&m. 

er-BAs,  tiIL  185. 

B&s  el-Abya4,  Phm.  aBmm^  44, 62,  65, 9a 

BAs  el-A^mar,  tOL  69. 
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RAseI-'Aiii,xiearlVn»59. 

RiU  eVAin,  near  Y&fa,  14a 

R48  el-'Anjeh,  87S. 

er-RAs  Ba'albek,  Coma,  584-687. 

RAs  Eli&s,  272. 

RAs  el-FArf  a,  803. 

R&8  Jedrah,  85. 

RAs  Keika',  Till.  145.     Written  ak>  RAs 

Eetker. 
RAs  el-Metn,  TilL  15. 
RAb  en-NA^Arah,  Seakt  TMonm,  66»  77, 

89, 90.      . 
RAs  Ramefleh,  88. 
RAs  Sa'dSyeh,  84. 
RAsheiya,  viJD.  879,  480,  481. 
RAsheiyet  el-FnkliAi^  (or  R.  d-Fokh-Uittv} 

Ran4  Abu  el>KhiSrat,  W.  817. 

ReifAn,  t.  615.      . 

Renthiah,  tOL  141. 

Reshal^  Nahi^  584. 

Reshrash,  W.  292. 

Resm  el-9adeth,  vSL  58L 

Reston,  Artikua,  55L 

RibAt^  W.  140, 286. 

Ribleh,  AOUI,  542^546.  . 

Ridg^  TeU,  810,  815w 

RfJbSo.  ^myrtle,'  M.  87,  40,  ^  421. 

lUahr&di,  W.  276,  282L 

RtibA^  W.  88. 

Rabeiyeh,  W.  290. 

er-Rfik4iyeh,  W.  842,  844. 

Rn^aibeh,  vilL  448. 

Riikhleh,  temple,  485,  486. 

RAm.TiU.  87,  88^89. 

•r-RuinAdj,  tiIL  502, 508. 

RAmah,  Ruma,  108, 110. 

er-RAmeh,  'Ain,  601. 

Rnmeaeh,  tiIL  85. 

Romeish,  viU.  68. 

BAmln,  VOL  44. 

RQntmAiUL  nun,  145* 

R&mmAneh,  Rkmntm,  108,  110 

Rnmm6n,  Ambmmjh,  290. 

RAmj,' Greek,' 80, 12& 

Raweis,  yiU.  108, 104. 

Rnweis,  Neba',  608. 

Raweiset  RAm,  87,  88. 


S 

9ia>lneh,  vUL  449. 
SAbirAny,  stieaitt,  448. 
SAdi^  el-Jeina*Suy,  pt.  n.  140. 
Sa'din,iiig.47a 
^9£9d,  8eph9  72,74. 
^  ~,  vilL  near  TfboiD^  68. 
e  Bon  SAf ha. 
,F.471.  . 
SAfiil,' coast,' 91. 
Saha,*plain,'490,491. 
Sahil  Jndeideh,  489,  490^  401. 


e^^a^  <dMnt  phSa^'ASBaq.  474^  4ni; 

485. 
Sa^Ar,  W.  501. 
'  Ida,  aidomf  86. 
'     ▼flL124> 

,  coDTent,  409* 
Tell,  810. 
SAkAt,  StKoaUk,  809,  810,  818,  889. 
ea-SaUm,  gate,  455. 
ef-Sattb,  Kabr,  610,  611,  614. 
SAU^Any,  viU.  61. 
vm.  441,  444^  469,  478L 

lyeh,  Tell,  446. 
298. 

SAIim,  TilL  117,  119. 
SAlim.  Wely,  815. 
SalmAn  el-FArisy,  -Wely,  185^  296. 
es^SAttleh,  291. 
Samiziyeh,  min,  820. 
Saafflc,  see  Senlk. 

SAnAr,  vilL  and  liortr.  18S,  802, 804. 
SAris,  Sorit,  154,  155,  156. 
SaW,  vilL  near  Kefr  Bit^  68^  68,  72. 
Sa'sa*,  in  W.  el-*Ajazn,  447. 
e^^anivAneb,  vilL  55,  58. 
SebAsfieb,  Seboitt,  Jkmana,  IM,  188. 
Seai«in,yin.8a 

SaflEArieh,  Stpfiorii,  109, 110,  111,  118. 
Sef  beh,  yiU.  426,  481. 
SeyAr,  or  Sheisar,  Iivwo,  55a 
SeyAr,  TiU.  79,  81. 
SeivAr,  Me  ¥&bbet  Se^. 
Selameh,  pr.  n.  129. 
Selbit,  ndn,  144. 
Self^  min,  806^  a0& 
SeHAmcli,  W«  78»  80^  81»  842»  844. 
SelAW,  W.  54. 
SelwAn,  .SOoost,  188. 
Semlkeb,  vilL  575. 
SemmaWbeb,  yiU.  577. 
SemmAnieh,  ^Sinciifai,  118. 
SemA'y,  ▼ilL  72,  75,  77. 
Senlk,  riT.  88. 
Serada,889. 

Sendyib,  W.  and  bcook|  415. 
Serftr,  TilL  576i 
Seibah,Tffl.87,88,42. 
Seribbtn,  tiIL  and  W.  61, 62. 
SerremAn,  Tell,  844. 
Sha'ab,  W.  78,  81,  82,  88|  87.-«V!aL  87. 
Sba'ad,  tUL  582. 
ShAb,  distr.  66. 
eBh-Sbanb,W.21,88. 
Sha'ir,  W.  125, 126, 184, 185. 
esh-^batr.  Tell,  50a 
ShabA^  W.  508. 
eah-Sha&h,  casUe,  566. 
Sha*Af,  TiU.  286. 

esh-SbAghAr,  distr.  77,  78^  628,  68a 
esh-ShA^  Tell,  829. 
esh-ShAm,  Damasooa,  468. 
SbAzn,  W.  291. 
Sharahmartn,  viD.  576. 
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Mh-Shlreb,  distr.  575. 

Shebrfih,  W.  609. 

Sbefa  'Omar,  Till.  108. 

Shehftb,  fam.  481. 

Shetilm,  W.  and  vffl.  85,  87. 

eah-Sheikh,  'the  aged,  th6  elder.' 

esh-Sheikh,  Jebel,  Mouni  Bermony  48,  58, 

876,  879,  400,  426  aq.  481  sq.    Two 

summitfl,  48,  879. 
Sheikh  *Aiylah,  Wely  add  bridge,  575. 
Sheikh  'Aly,  W.  184. 
Sheikh  Btffeik,  Tin;  118. 
Sheikh  DAdd,  W.  825. 
Sheikh  Ohftnim,  Wtty,  29& 
Sheikh  9aa«%  Tell,  829. 
Sheikh  9a2aib,  Wely,  894. 
Sheikh  Kh&^,  Wely, '406,  408,  409. 
Sheikh  Mohammed,  Till.  577, 578. 
Sheikh   'Othmftn    QAs^  (a   for   pha), 

Wely,  401. 
Sheikh  S&lim,  Wely.  815.  ' 
Sheikh  Salmdn  el-Ffb%«  see  Salmdn. 
Sheikh  Shaleh,  tQL  127. 
Sheikh  T&ba,  tOL  578. 
Sheikh  Yafftiy,  Wely,  400. 
Sheikh  TAsoE;  Tell,  895. 
SheisAr,  Abnlf.  see  SeSftr. 
Shel6h,Ti]L574. 
Shemiseh,  Tin  425. 
ShemlAo,  Till.  21. 
Shemm&s,  W.  89. 
Shemsin,  Neba',  500. 
Sher&fftt,  TilL  265. 
Shorak,  W.  184. 
Shor&r,  W.  840.  * 

Shib'a,  or  Shiba',  W.  876, 879,  416.— VOL 
,.      879,i05,407,414,416. 
^hi^n,  TilL  44. 
Shiyfikh,  TilL  276,  28a 
Shftf;  distr.  688. 
Shftfeh,  Tin.  184. 
Shokheit,  W.  288,  284. 
esh-Sha^^tf;  castle,  48  iq.  58. 
Shfiklfeth-Thaur,  495. 
Shaktxi,Tin.44,51,65. 
esh-Shfi^  W.  and  miii,  809. 
Shfi^^rah,  TiU.  58. 

esh-Shor^yeh,  «tiie  east,'  450,  451. 
esh-^h&riy,  gate,  455. 
Shftt(ah,  887,  889. 
Shft  w&li^  Tffl.  87. 
Showeikdi,  tDL  284. 
Shuweir,  tIH.  61& 
ShtnreiTa,  tiIL  882,  419. 
Sf  a,  nun,  291. 
Sib'al,  tUL  585. 
Sid  Dahiid,  Wely,  898, 896. 
Sifffftf;  Tin.  72,  78. 
$if9&f,W.421,484. 
es-Stfe  W.  29a       • 
Sin  Ibl,  Tffl.  898. 
Sindi&n,<  flex,' 890, 891. 
es-SindiiLneh,  tOL  120. 


Sirin,  Tin.  504. 

Skanderfina,  TiE.  87. 

S6ba,  Tin.  154, 156^  157, 158,  284. 

Sii,  Tin.  582. 

SabAih  Arabs,  841. 

Siibbaiin,  ^rSL  114. 

S&bbikrah,  TflL  440. 

e^Snbeibeh,  castle  near  BlJaiAs,  404,  412. 

Sfiffeir,  mistletoe,  128. 

SfiffA^  see  $if^ 

SQimAta,  TiU.  67,  68,  76. 

Sfi^nr,  Tin.  424. 

St\  Wady  Barada,  478  sq. 

Sflkhnb,  Tin.  &3gmB,  88,  84,  85 

Sd^,  Arabs,  826,  888. 

Snlf&n  Ya'k6b,  tIU.  428,  429. 

Snlt&na,  road,  141. 

^ftmrah,  ruin,  292. 

e^fimt,  W.  284. 

SfinMn*  vin.  284. 

$finnin,  Jebel,  9,  609,  616. 

e^SAr,  W.  276. 

^%,  Zonk,  158. 

SOrflir,  W.  15a 

SnighAya,  Tifl.  486,  502. 

es-Suryeh,  es-Snxib,  gate,  442,  455. 

S«rrah,Tin.l8i 

Stir|abeh,  see  ^&m  fRbrfabeh. 

Snttiel-'AMt,  Tffl.  575. 

Snweinif,  W.  288,  289. 

e^^nweireh, '  pictnzt,'  F.  429. 


Ta'annnk,  Tamadk,  117. 

et-T&bighah,  845,  846. 

et-Taiyibeh,  (Mra,  £^Mm,  Tffl.  290. 

et-t^yibeh,  Tffl.  near  esh-ShiUdf,  58. 

ei-t«<7lheh,  TiU.  near  Beisfln,  889. 

et-Tuyiheh,  Tffl.  and  W.  near  Ba'albek, 

508,504. 
Tambi^t,  TilL  87. 
t&na,  F.  Tkmaih,  296. 
Tanndr,  Heb.  n^SPl,  'oren,  fiiniQoe,'  44, 

416. 
Tannibr  Eyiib,  845. 
Tannnrin,  Tillages,  W.  600,  601. 
Tar&bulns,  see  TripoHa. 
Taum  Ni|ia,  <  twins  of  N.'  two  peaks  of 

Lebanon,  87.  888,  421. 
Tanrah,  canal,  446,  470,  47a 
et-Tawiyb,  W.  72,  842. 
et-Teim,  W.  character,  878, 878^879, 889, 

418,  415,  420,  426,  480,  492. 
Teir  9arfa,  Tin.  62. 
teitabeh,  vilL  7& 
et-Tekiyeh,  in  Jerosalem,  190. 
et-Tekiyeh,  at  Damasons,  459. 
Ten  'AbbAfl,  ruin,  577. 
TeU  'Aftr,  29a 
TeU  el-Bedawfy«h,  110,  lia 
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Ten  Beis&n,  828,  8S9. 

Tell  Birweh,  88. 

Tell  Da'(UE,  108. 

Tell  Dibbln,  IJon,  874,  888. 

Tell  el-Fena,  862,  898,  40U 

Tell  9abb08h,  47. 

Ten  el-^axuh,  vilL  574. 

Tell9azdr(iforphA),  81. 

Tell  ^dm,  846.      Not  Cdparmmm,  858. 

Prob.  Choram,  859. 
Tell  el-Hdrrftweh,  868,  864. 
Tell  el-KA^y,  Dan,  890^898. 
TeU  l^aimbn,  Comma,  /obMon,  114, 115. 
Tell  d-Keikef;  127. 
Tell  KisAn,  108. 
Tell  EnrdAnj,  104. 
TeU  Pflb,  114. 
Tell  Nima,  874. 
Ten  e^S&fieh,  151. 
TeU  eeh-SbemmAm,  vflL  114. 
Ten  etb-Th6rah,  115. 
TeU  Yftn^  88. 
TeUet  9ana,  tUL  561,  664. 
TeUfil,  phir.  of  TeU,  445,  470. 
TenOny,  tUL  567. 
TerbtUiah,  vUl.  66. 
Terkfimieh,  TVmommi^  278. 
Tenht^  tUI.  66,  67. 
Teseeiva,  tUI.  475. 
Teyflst,  vUL  806. 
eth-Thanr,  495. 

eth-Thelj,  *  mow,'  Jebd,  Bmmm,  6a 
Theltbidia,  Nebj  Sfifa,  426. 
Tibnln,  Tonm,  57,  58  •). 
TiU,  vUl.  184. 
et-Tin,  F.  844. 
Tinhreh,  Jebd,  444. 
et-Ttny,  TeU,  427. 
Tina,  Tffl.  598. 
et-Tlreh,  tUL  near  'Alska,  104. 
et-Tlreh,  vUl.  near  Ijdda,  141, 142. 
Tom,  see  Tanm. 
TAbAs,  TMbm,  805. 
Tfib&^ah,  «terraoe,'  821,  825. 
T«ib&kat  Fap,  PeOs,  821. 
T&b'ftn,  vUL  118. 
Tftbfilyeh,  272. 
et-Tnffah,  distr.  88,  4L 
Tnheishimeh,  W.  275. 
et-Ti\JjAr,  Kh&n,  840,  841. 
fi^^an,  128. 
tfil  Eeram,  126. 
TnleU  el-FiU,  (7i&ea«,  286. 
T6lto,  viU.  56,  5a 
TMliiBSjeh,  tUI  55. 

T&UAzah  (z  for  pha),  TSrmll,  802,  808. 
Tihna,  Thomas,  gate,  455. 
TfinmiAn,  802,  805. 
fCimrah,  tUL  near  eah-Shiiklf,  52. 
TQmrah,  tUL  in  plain  of  'Akka,  108, 104. 
Tftmrah,  vUL  near  Tabor,  840. 
Tnr'ftn,  vffl,  109,  110,  112,  841. 
Tnrbnl,  tOL  and  M.  582  aq. 


Tarmna  'ija,  29L 


Um  d-'Ajra,  TeU,  810,  829. 

Urn  el-'Amad,  ra.  tUL  in  the  Bfitl«4  88. 

Um  el-'Amad,  viU.  north  of  plain  of  Ea- 

draelon,  118. 
Um  Bnn,  282. 
Um  d-Fa^  tUL  120. 
Um  el-Qkatein,  ro.  tUL  65& 
Um  el-Meii^  min,  288. 
UmSelAkhIt,  rain,  83. 
Um  Qfr-Zenk,  tiU.  114^  116, 120. 
ymmatein,TaL  184. 
UrfAi^  JBta,  278. 


WaHy  el-Bmj,  602. 

Webr,  i^fras  ^inaoiM,  «0Q^  of  Script  887. 

Wel^eh,  TiU.  266,  271. 

•1-Weia',  W.  121, 128, 124. 

Wetar.  tUL  117,  889.    NotMflnr,889. 

Wiittk  tUL  864. 

Wniid  'ilj,  Azabf,  452. 


TAUa,  riv.  88. 

TAbifl,  W.  810,  816,  817. 

YabrAd,  aee  Tebr^ 

Ya'bnd,  tffl.  121, 122. 

Ytfa,  HebL  J<i^  Gr.  l^n^,  /^Rpq^  14% 

151. 
Ya'ftr,  W.  440. 
Yafby,  Meij,  400. 
Yatiiffeh,  tUL  501,  502. 
YahfMeh,W.486,501,502. 
Ya'k6b,  pr.  n.  Jacob»  129. 
Xk^^  TiU.  JSkttaife^  81. 
Y&lo,  ^volM,  144, 145. 
el-YAmdn,  tOL  120. 
YAn<in,  Jbaon,  297. 
Y6r6n,  tUL  61,  62. 
Yaflld,802. 
Y&tir,  TflL  61. 
YebrAd,  JAmOa^^ 
el-Yehftdfyeh,  tiIL  near  Tibnln,  58w 
el-Yeh6dfyefa,  via  near  YAfa,  140, 141. 
Yemen,  party,  145,  28a 
Yemmftneh,  vUL  and  lakei  54a 
Yeika,  vOL  lOa 
Yenah,  rain,  807,  80a 
Yeshft'a,  tUL  154, 155. 
Yecfid,  canal,  446^  469,  470,  4781 
Yft^nr,  TiU.  421,  422,  42a 
YAnin,  tUL  and  W.  58a 
Yflntah,  vUL  480^  489. 
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Za*Areh,  W.  898,  405,  408. 
er-Zaherftny,  riy.  48 ;  souroe,  45. 
Za^eh,  TiU.  488,  500,  547. 
ez-ZAkhr,  rain,  188. 
Za'rtr,  W.  490,  491. 
Za*r^,  MespUtti,  medlar  trae,  491,  492. 
Za'Ora,  TiQ.  890,  898. 
'Zaafar,  vilL  51,  58,  55. 
e^ZawiUib,  tOL  near  'Art»,  578. 
ez-Zaw&iib,  rain  near  Af fa,  Q06. 
Zawlita,  TiIL  128,  184. 
Zaweitlneh,  vilL  564. 
ez-Z&wieh,  vUl.  140. 
Zebed&nj,  vilL  487,  485. 
Zebdeh,  ym.  north  of  plain  of  Esdraelon, 

118. 
Zebdeh,  yffl.  w08t  of  Tannid,  128. 


Zebdin,  viU.  48. 

ZehUteh,  vilL  41. 

Zeita,  tOL  124. 

Zeiteh,  Zeity,  viU.  548,  557. 

ez-Zeitiiny,  Tell,  427. 

Zekweh,  see  Dhekweh. 

Zelafeh,  yQL  117. 

Zerin,  yilL  and  W.  JexreO,  117,  122,  123, 

810,  820,  829,  888. 
Ze4a,  W.  810. 
es-Zerr&'a,  vilL  544,  564. 
ez-Zib,  Aokab,  iRx%»,  628,  680. 
Zib^ln,  viU.  65,  66. 
ZibH  75. 

Zngharta,  vOl  584,  587. 
Z£  el-Khnr&b,  vilL  617. 
Ztik  MekAyi],  vilL  617. 
Z^  Mfisbah,  vill.  617. 
ez-Zftk^yeh,  vOL  54. 
ez-ZnreiUo,  brook,  50,  51. 
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Modem  Anbio  names  will  be  fiMind  Sn  the  preceding  Index,    For  men  geoenl 

matten^  the  reader  is  refeired  to  the  vsiy  Aill  Table  of  ContentB  prefixed  to  die  volvme. 

Ancient  names  of /%m%  and  the  like,  are  here  printed  in  AoKk 

Ancient  plaoea  now  first  visited  or  identified,  are  maj^ed  Ij  an  astarisk (*> 

Those  in  like  manner  first  visited  or  identified  dnxiqg  our  tbnan  Joam^,  and  hen 

again  mentioned,  an  maiked  hy  a  dagger  (f). 


^MBMy  see  AMBHUm 

Abd  BeA  Maaekak,\  Z72. 
AhOa  of  Lysanias,  480-484. 
Abraham's  honse,  etc  279* 
iiodb,  PtohmaU^  %% 
Adta/wi,!^ 
iicMkvift,*  65. 
Admb,  628. 
iicra,  wt%Ahnk 
Aenialme^  topardhy,  298. 
AenM,^29e. 
Adonie,  liy.  608. 
Adora,^  Adaraim,  see  DAra. 

Awaon,i*li5. 

Am,*  on  north  border,  684. 

Akiimf  toeA^abm, 

Akra,  207-211. 

AlemeOk,  287. 

AleamdrofOme,  e2S. 

Abmm,  287. 

Amtma,  AhmOf  riv.  447. 

Anne,  see  St  Anne. 

Anti-Lebanon,    western    dediyity,    420. 

Eastern  deoUTity,  441,  485,  489,  491. 

General  featores,  647,  648. 
^iiftjpaftntf,t  189. 
ulnfoaiii,  fintross,  2dO-248L 
ApameOf  660. 
jIjiAmb,  temple  of  Yenu^  605*807. 


Aqoednot,  mar  BeirAt,  H  22.  At  BeH 
Miiy,  17.  At  sooroe  of  the  ZaherA^y, 
46,  46.  From  Solomon's  pool^  285. 
At  Jerusalem,  247.  —  Petfimted 
stones,  17, 18,  278,  285. 

.4nAi,v]lLGr.''Apaa«,88. 

Jmbak,  the  GhAr,  888. 

atoo,  ulrntBt|  679  si|. 

.^lnMw^804. 

.^f«AKia,66L 

Afimalkea,  141. 

AHbUm,  90%  Area, 

Ammtm,  mountain,  77. 

Ashes,  moonds  o^  at  Jemsalem,  201,  203. 

At  NAbnhis,  299. 
Auekkf  plain  and  cSty^  111. 
jiaifai,theGh6r,884. 
^arandM^  see  OiMnda. 


B(iiI'^3bd;*prob.  ^Blni^  409, 410. 
AuI-JSrsrmcNi,*  409,  4ia 
Ba'albek,  see  ffdkpaKi. 
BaAer,2M. 

.BdbMHboi^aBaal,16,17. 
Barinnm,  oastellnm,  678. 
Belibrt,^artresi^  49. 
M^rxT.104. 
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Behroir  of  the  orandei%  Kralnb,  810, 
889. 

JBflrodbft,  275. 

JB^tyCM,  Beiriit,  7-12. 

Betarwn,  not  Beiher,  26& 

Bethamiaba,*  144,  145. 

B^-^iK>Cft,  281. 

Selk-AfMyi  848. 

£6Cft-2>E9iM,  298. 

^e<K^q«  Bother?  270. 

Bethr^mek,  not  at  *AmkaI^  108, 106. 

£«(AerortheRabUns,  267-269.  At  Beth- 
el? 270. 

BeMhem  of  Judah,  272,  273,  285. 

BetlMem  of  Zebnlvo,  118. 

BeOoanmAa,*  lU. 

BeA'Rehob,  871,  872. 

Belhtaida,  at  et-Tibighah,  858. 

Betk-tkoH,  Bethrthmy  829  sq. 

Betk-akemakjf  15S. 

BetMia,  not  at  Beit  Ilfa,  887  sq. 

Beik-Zackcaia,*  284. 

Betk-sair,  276,  277. 

Bdqgabra^jf  194. 

Sfe^SfJHo,  Gr.  Berv^o^  887  aq. 

Bevelled  atonea,  229  aq. 

Betetha,  190,  191,  211. 

JBoifraiWtf  rhr.  aee  Aawaly. 

Bread,  not  sold  hj  peasants,  127. 

Bridge,  ano.  &om  temple,  221-227. 

Bnffaloa  in  the  HMeh,  89&  In  the  Bn- 
keTa,  561. 

Bntls,  PeUa,  82a 


Catana  PkSSfpi,  Pmeoif  410. 

C^DMKMO,*  115. 

Cana  of  Ga]ilee,t  108. 

Coporooria,  121. 

O^ernaum,  at  Khin  Mlnjeh,  847-^858. 
Argnments,  848-854.  Testimonies 
of  early  wnters  and  traTeUers,  854- 
858 

Caphanothy  see  Ocg^areoUa, 

Ccfkar  8<ifa,\  18a 

Coram,  156,  272. 

CatMm  Emmtauj  151. 

Cavern  under  Bezetha,  191. 

Cedart  of  Lebanon,  588-598.  Great  am- 
phitheatre, 590. 

Cemetery,  EndUah,  178.    American,  179. 

Caidena,  marsh,  104. 

Chabolo*  88. 
.  ChaicU  *  nnder  Lebanon,  497. 

Cheiahn,^  154. 
C&rocM,  at  Tell  H6m,  859. 
Chyaorrkoai,  liv.  447. 
Cisterns  at  Hableh,  187. 
CftNon,  Lamaka,  7. 


CMitf  809. 

Ocdeajfria,  6ie, 

Column  near  Deir  el-Ahmar,  530. 

Conqf  of  Scriptore,  Byrax  SgrmcMi^  Webr, 

66,  887. 
Cknma,  at  er-lUs,  585-587. 
Convent  on  Carmd,  100,  101.     Greek, 

visit  to,  194.    Convent  of  the  Cross, 

159,  264. 
aio«,5,  6. 
Conim^  see  (Jukm, 
Crach,  or  Crac,  for  el-Hosn,  565. 
CuUMy  Kul6meh,  15a 
Oyanon,  Kva^r,  838,  889. 
CjEpnct,  6,  7. 


2>cmasei»,  442-468.— The  Plaik  :  Bonnd- 
ariea,  443-445.  Divisions,  445. 
TeUs,  445.  Soil,  446.  Rivers  and 
foontains,  446.  Canals  from  the 
Barada,  44a  The  'Awiij,  447. 
Lakes,  450.  Agricnltiire,  fruits,  452. 
—The  Citt:  Geogr.  position,  463. 
Popnlation,  458  sq.  Form,  streets, 
454  sq.  Houses,  454.  Gates,  45a 
Castle,  456.  Moeks,  Kh4ns,  45a 
Bazars,  456.  Commerce,  baths,  456. 
Cofiee-houses,  45a  Meidib,  458. 
The  Mexj,  459.  Plane  tree,  459. 
Dogs,  460.  Abundant  water,  460. 
Antiquities,  461-46a  History,  462- 
468. 

DcKmroiy  see  Tamffrat, 

Dm,i  892. 

Z3^9iAne,*  near  Dan,  898. 

DioctBtateOf  L  q.  Sepphorig^  q.  t. 

DiotptMs,  i.  q.  I4fdda,  q.  v. 

DodiA  DAk,  290. 

i^Mikm,  888. 

Druses,  see  ed-Dertbs. 


E 


Ehal,  M.  181, 182. 

Eoce  Homo^  piers  ancient,  171,  191,  220. 
£!«%»,  628. 

Edoma,^  *  Edwma^  Danmeh,  29a 
BtuAmpoSa^^  194. 
JEZettOem,  Nahr  el-Eebhr,  57a 
551-554. 
Nieopdii,  146, 147;  in  New  Test 
147-150. 
£Mbr,840. 
En^Cktnmmj  see  Jenln. 
Eiaerimg  in  ofEameih,^  568. 
^»«raws«  Epknm,''  Taiyibeh,  290. 
Etiraiaiiy  the  great  plain,  118  sq.  121. 
-      27a 
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Gabara,*  CkAantk^  Gr.  Tdfiopa,  TafiofM^ 

87. 
CkAaOa^f  118. 
Gai0di$,f  189. 

Gedor,^  288. 

Gemuah,  gate,  213-217. 

Gmmmrt,  land  o^  848,  849. 

Gephnu,  824. 

CMdn,  M.  181,  182. 

CMtemane,  188. 

(;j&flaA*ofSaii],288. 

(;t»atM,tl60. 

60011,242, 

(?i2&(»,t  887. 

Oimaoji  160. 

(Smoo,  see  Jenb. 

(M«a&i,t78. 

Gitta^flSi. 

Golden  Gate,  178. 

G^^'*'''''''''!  108. 

Grotte  de  Coton,  caTern,  191. 

GuA  ffabb,f  78. 

H 

J7aciaMiimoii,  118,  119. 

FoflKt  *  281,  282. 

Bamath,  551. 

Ramalht  BUeri^  in  if*  568. 

ffammonf  66. 

el-Haram,  the  Grand  Mosk,  see  in  Index  I. 

ffauran,  444,  445. 

Awr*  of  Naphtall,  not  at  Hacby,  68. 
Not  at  TeU  Hasftr,  81.  Not  at  el- 
HAa&iy,  401,  402.  PioK  at  TeU 
Khnraibeh,  866. 

EOm,  472. 

^eMtta,88. 

ArfiflpoKf,  temples,  507.  Plan,  508.  Great 
temple,  509.  Lesser  temple,  514. 
General  features^  516.  Cinsnlar  tem- 
ple, 517.    History,  518^27. 

Bermon,  Mmmt^  48,  481  sq.  See  esh- 
Sheikh,  Jebel. 

H0I7  Sepolchie,  254-268. 

HoDse  of  Abraham,  279. 

Honse  in  Lebanon,  89,  44. 
At  Kcfr  BirTm,  68,  69. 
9a    At  TOlUizah,  802. 

Aia»t,t*8L 


KNi,t  *  875. 

^soripiionfl,  at  Deir  et-Kfifah,  16.     At 

Jeijtfa,    46.      At  Kefr  Bir'im,  70. 

At  Jerusalem,  192.    At  B&nlAs,  407. 

At  Abileh,  480.    At  Ba'albek,  509. 

At  Nahr  el-Kelb,  618  sq. 
/teres,  Heb.  Jetw,  446. 


Jabmk^gOead,'^  819. 

JUmdd,  556. 

Jaeob'i  WtO,  182,  299. 

Jmon*  297. 

JqpAo,  tMJtppa, 

Jmuaitm,  161 ;  see  GontnitB  of  Sept  IV; 
V.  Geog^hioal  position,  18a  To- 
posraphj,  etc  208  so.  TfropcMm 
and  Akra,  207-211.  Beietha,  21 L 
Gate  Gennath,  212-217.  Cooxn  of 
second  wall,  217-220.  Temple  area, 
■oath  part,  22a  Ancient  bridge 
irom  templsj,  168,  22&-227.  SnS* 
stmctions,  ancient,  228,  229.  Bevel- 
led stones,  229  sq.  Antonia,  280- 
248.  Cisterns,  196, 198.  Buyat  of 
water  at  Damasons  gats^  197.  Gi- 
hon,24a  Well  near  the  Hanm,  245 
sq.  The  aqnednct,  247.  Upper  fbon- 
tain,  248  sq.  Canals,  sewers,  249  aq. 
Tomb  of  Helena,  251  aq.  Tomba  cf 
the  prophets,  258  sq.  Tlie  Holr  Sep- 
nkhn,  254-263.    Tradition,  268. 

Jter,  see  /Adw. 

Jews'  place  of  wiullng^  168.  Latsr  Jewish 
sepolchre  at  Tej;iilr,  806L 

JmnA^  valley  of,  825.    See  Zer^ 

Jifkkidk-d,*  vaDey,  108,  107. 


Jobmmi*  115. 
/amTAfi 


Jcppa,  TA&,  142. 

JMon,  soDioes,  412,  4ia    In  the  HMeh, 

894,  895.    Jnnotion  of  streams,  894, 

895. 
106. 


irasiwi,824. 

Kmak\  (^Asher,  see  Klna. 
Ktmak*  brook,  186. 
Kt9hegnaim;Y.  850. 
Kterem^  272. 
JCarotai,*  587. 

jRTedM  of  Naphtali,  867-869. 
K^pkanomm,  850,  85L 
KiKJiUkimnm^  157, 
^  riv.  114,  116. 
Knights  Hospitalers,  palace  0^  165  sq. 


/>M,t  892. 

Laodkn*  in  Lebanon,  554,  555. 

loriMO,  550. 

Tjmiakn,  CSikm,  7. 

LAmim  MomO^  eastern  wall,  421.  Nortis- 
eastern  part,  580, 546, 548.  Charac- 
ter, 646,  547.  Western  declirity  and 
streams,  624,  625: 

1^118. 
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Leoida,  rir.  el-LttAny,  49,  S8,  865-887, 

421,  423,  424. 
£e«m,t  892. 
IJSba^  Lebweh,  588. 
Lod,  wt%  Lgdda. 
Z^,  aeeZAo. 
Zyeitf,  riv.  619. 


Magdaii-mma,*  295. 

Magons,  riv.  cf  Beirftt,  12,  14,  15. 

Mam(mff(it*  po^  el-Hum,  567. 

Mamre,  279. 

JfarJomnM,*  567. 

Mangoij  plain,  546. 

ifeMiMmpoJtf,  118,  119. 

M€giddo,\^  118. 

Jf6Knm,f  73. 

Meleda,  not  MdUa^  8. 

Meih,'*  Mmvik,  78. 

Merom,  see  el-Hdlah. 

3/tdbH»A,t  M&khmAa,  289. 

Ifodm,  151,  152. 

Montfort  of  the  cnuaden,  66. 

Momunent  near  Hiirmal,  540-542.      Of 

the  high  priest  John,  215,  216^ 
Moonds  of  aahea,  20  V  SOS. 


N 

NeapoKty  Skeekem,  188. 
yuxpoUt,  Emmma,  146,  147. 
JVb6e,t  Beit  Ndb%  145. 


OaksofBaahan,  817. 

(Hwet,  Mount  o/^  198. 

Cph^\  Taiyibeh,  29a 

OmUet,  fonntains,  588.    YaHej,  548  iq. 

Orthotia,  site,  582. 


/Vmw,  BAaiAa,  409, 410. 

/Vmmkm,  source  of  Jordan,  406^  410. 

Pigako§,  now  Balfo,  6. 

Pioriduuty*  at  old  J^eh,  556. 

Putinotf  5,  6. 

POa*  822-824. 

PBMtaeomia,\  Fendekftmieh,  121, 125. 

Phe^for  •  xxiv,  275. 

Pkapar,  riv.  447. 

Phatdmt,^  298. 

Pkiah,  lake,  899,  400. 

Pkoffor,*  see  Pikyor. 

/^tfvUoM,*  184. 
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PlaiammyjU. 
Potpkjfre(Mf  85. 
Porta  ferrea,  legendary,  199. — ^Torta  jndi- 

caria,  legendary,  170, 171. 
PronofUonum  Awan^  628. 
Propglaa  of  ConsMmtine,  168. 
Protestants  in  Turkey,  28-25. 
PtofeMou,  92. 


B 


RacheFs  Tomb,  278. 

Rains,  latter,  9,  80. 

Ramahf  of  Beiyamin,  att  er-R&m,  287. 

Jtonoft*  of  Aiber,  64. 

J29na4*ofNaphta]i,  79. 

i&maA  of  the  south,  280. 

Rc^pkoHM,  57B, 

Itekob,*  871. 

RmhaSm,  plain  o^  265,  272. 

i2iko&i,5,6. 

iili&M,  544-546. 

Rmmonfj  *  rook,  200. 

Bimmon  of  Zehulun,  110. 

Roads,  Roman,  north  of  Sidon,  84,  85. 
South  of  LcjjAn,  119.  From  CMsrea 
to  NAbulus,  126-128.  From  NAbnlus 
to  AntipafarlSk  185.  From  Jemsa- 
lem  to  Hebron,  274,  277.  From  Je- 
rusalem to  Antipatris^  188.  From 
N&bulns  to  Beisto  by  TAbAs,  806. 
Between  Kefir  K^  and  Damascus, 
485.  From  Damaseus  to  Ba'albek, 
479,  482. 

SUKMf  AfSMM)  110. 
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SMatieal  Rmer  of  Josephn%  572,  574. 

8alm,  888. 

Samana,  Sebttstieh,  126,  127. 

Bamantmuy  Tisit  to,  129  sq. 

AiNOf,  5,  6. 

Sarcophagi,  near  Beirftt,  12.    On  way  to 

'Abeih,  18, 19.    At  EhAn  Khulda,  88. 

AtHableh,  187.    At  Beit  Ufa,  887. 

At  Kedes,  867,  868. 
ocun  Tjfi'Kwn,  89. 
Ax9Nif^286. 

Sculptures  at  Nahr  el-Kelb,  619  sq. 
A^C^mKs,  880  sq. 


Matle,  Seb&stieh,  126, 127. 

SdamUj  Gr.  ScAo^f,  82. 

Stfk,  Safed?  74,  75. 

8^i^imi$^  DioomunaL,  112. 

Sepnkshre,  later  Jewidi  at  TeyAstr,  806. 
Of  Joseph  and  Nioodemus,  so  called, 
180-182,  260.    See  Holy  Sepukhre. 

iS»afan,t  S&lim,  298, 801. 

wsecnsm,  loo. 

iSiKsilMM)  Tahn.  85. 
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Sidtm,  86,  87. 

aimomat,^  119. 
Sutjfmtif  8|  4* 

aoriiy  168. 

&  Anne'fl  drarch,  178. 
Subftraetkoa,  Anoisnt,  S28  sq. 
Sabternmeaii  ohap«l  k  JernMkm,  184, 

186. 
Bueoatk*  810-812L 

^fi^WOMMMN,  100. 

iS^dfar,  188. 

STBagpgDeii  ftneieiit,  st  Kiifr  Mi^m,  70; 
atMeiiAn,74;  at Izlild, 848 ;  itTeU 
HAm,846;  atKedM^  887,  86a 

Syns8. 


71ieMa(A,117. 

TUor,  1L840.  x:    .. . 

7MAm,j868»    .Ml  .f      -^'i   -wr- 

T»Mi,  65|;'i/j      A.L".[     ,"■'...'    '..    .7 

TemplM,  .welnit,  •ftd)«i^  e|fX6r«]];16  iq. 
At  K&btlMb«h,  66.  AtdMAll -«,  66. 
At  Sfll'M  BiuK»»,  414  TsAtfHIbbAil. 
7eli,.417.  .  M.  Kel)7  SQAH'^^ML  At 
lAihf,  488.  r(At  mOOikb,  -IM,    At 

476.  At  el-Kefr,  478.  At  Mgdel 
*Aigar,  498  aq.  At  Deir  eMIiMI^ 
601,    AtBa'aIbek,607iq.    At  Kali* 


l0li,688.   AtAfts,88S.    AiNki% 

612. 
TeixBoes  on  Lebanon,  14, 19.  90. 
THoRoA,*  T^eMoO,  29& 

T9bmim^  lake,  844  m. 

7««iJk,«808. 

Tomb  of  Helena,  261  iq.    Tofiiba  «f  the 

prophets,  268  aq.    SeaalaoSepnlelm. 
Topanhiea,  141. 
Toran  of  ^  oniMdeEi^  68. 
l>aditUn,initaelfarnoTala^268.   As  to 

Stepben'i  bo4j,  261. 
7WooMM0,f  TeriE^mieli,  278. 
Tr^tilk,  Ti^7,  Azab.  Ttt81ialn%  68S- 

686. 
Toxon  of  the  eniMidfli%  91, 
T\fr%  61,  62. 
TknopoNMi,  207  eq. 
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Waflingunltoe  of  the  J«w«,  168. 
Watan  of  Jenualem,  248  iq. 

at  Damaeena  gate,  196, 197  aq, 
FM^Jbfloft,  182. 
Wine-praaa,  uioien^  187,  606. 


/braft,16a 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCEIPTUEE  ILLUSTRATED. 


Lkviticoa 
zL5.    ThaCon^,    887. 

NpMBKBBL 

zfilSl.  Tlie  Entering  in  of  Hamaih,  568. 
zssiT.  8;  tee  zlSL  21.    €68. 

Deotbbohokt. 
sir.  7 ;  tee  Ley.  xL  6.    887. 

Joshua. 
z2iL5$  ■eaNnm.xiiLSl.    568. 

JuDan. 

iiL8;  aeeNQm.xm.21.    568. 

ZTiiL  9, 10.  Danite  qnea  atLaiab,    896. 


1  Samubl. 

iz.  11.  Maidens  going  forth  to  draw  wa- 
ter,    158,  comp.  63. 

m.  4,  5.  Scene  of  Jonathan's  adven- 
liim,    289. 


1  EiHGfl. 

TiiL  65;  see  Num.  joL  21.    568. 

2  KnrcM. 

y.  12.  Amana  (Abana)  and  Phaipar,  447. 
zb.  25;  aeeNnm.  ziiL21.    568. 

2  OHBOHIOLMi 

yiL8;  aaeNnm.ziiL21.    568. 

Nkhbhiah. 
ziil  5.    Treading  the  vine-preai,    187. 

Job. 
zziT.  11;  aee  Neh.  ziiL  5.    187. 

PaAun. 

zdL  12.    The  rifditeoos  like  a  oedar  of 

Lebanon,     591. 
ciT.  18 ;  see  Ley.  xi.  5.    887. 
czziz.  6.    Graas  npon  the  honaetopa,  89, 

601. 
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XKX,  26;  ne  L«t.  zL  6*    387- 


xzT.  2.  The  ezoeQaneT  of  Camel,  90. 
zzT.  2.  The  f^wy  of  Lebanon,  9,  691. 
Ix.  18 ;  tee  zzxt.  2.    9,  59L 
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